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When the -health is good, one looks l ’ 
forward travelling, with a heart full of = z 
joy to enjoy the beauty of Nature.. ' w 


- You too should take Sadhana's 
wondėrful medicine, two teaspoonsfull 
. of Mritasanjibani mixed with four a 
/ teaspoons of Mahadraksharista (six years ge 
‘old), twice a day after meals, to ‘keep ‘ 
- you in good health. They remove’ 
Weariness, increase the appetite and 
‘ digestive powers and help you get rid 
of cough and cold. 


Adhyaksha Dr. Joges Chandra Ghose, M.A, 


(America) Formerly Professor of Chemistry, 
Bhagalpur College, 


Ghose, M.B B.S, (Cal) 
Ayurvedacharya, 


36, Sadhana Ausadhalaya Road 
Sadhana Nagar, Calcutta 48 


- SADHANA AUSADHALAYA—DACCA 
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Left -Must. Unite 


j 

HS once again beckons 
the progressive Left forces to 

play their historic role in the 
destiny of our country. Many past 
opportunities have been thrown 
away but time and again the histo- 
rical ptocess has inevitably rlaced 
the progressive Left in a decisive 
position, This is true once more. 
More than ever, reaction, to- 
day poses a great challenge to 
the future and well-being of Sur 
country. The Right forces, either 
in the overt shape of obscuran- 
tism or inthe guise of spurious 
enlightened free enterprise and 
* democracy have gained a renewed 
and stronger foothold in the. 
shaping of the affairs of India. It 


isnot without significance that ' 


these forces which have no popu- 
lar base have nevertheless mana- 
ged to beguile large masses of 
people into-supporting them even 
to the extent of their being able to 
form governments in collabora- 
tion in some States. Ironically, 
some of these m nifest represen- 
tatives of anti-people forces have 
acti'ally been able to pose as the 
champions of popular as~irations 


and desires. On the other hand ` 


the disarray in the Left progres- 
sive forces has led, to disastrous 
consequences ‘in many, areas, 
whereas the unity of the left 
forces wherever achieved, has led 
to impressive victories, The 
message is simple and clear. If 
Right reaction is to be rebuffed, 
as it must be, the Leff must 
unite. - 

The Left must unite for a 
positive goal also, to give a clear, 
unambiguous vision of a society 
and social and political order 
where all men may have a place 
of justice, opportunity, honour, 
achievement, reward and freedom 
where this nation may fulfil itself 
inthe greatness that is its due. 
The Indian peoples have 
never in their long history been 
aggressively chauvinistic. They do 
not in exercising their greatness 
intend to encroach upon other 
peoples but it is their right equit- 
ably to earn the fruits of their 
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‘toil and to have their 


proper 
place in the sun. ` 

The Right forces, in spite of all 
their promises, can never achieve 
for the country this po^ition and 
lift it from its sunken for'unes. 
All they can ofer India is a today 
that isa shadow and a tomorrow 
that is a mirage, an inevitable 
wandering through time, brother 
to despair and anguish while their 
elite batten upon the striving of 


the people. 


On the contrary, a union of 
all the progressive forces ina 
ral'y with the pe santry, workin? 
clas:, youth and the enlightened 
bourgeoisie can give our ‘peoples 


‘a faith to live with, a vision to live 


for, a dream to build on, and a 
goal to s irge toward in a mighty 
herculean endeav ‘ur. 

Every hour as the old order 
with its outmoded and irrelevant 


‘attitudes and approaches totters 


helplessly towards the brink of 
collapse, the need for Left pro- 
gressive unity becomes ferociously 
imperative. 


The reactionary forces which - 


have no record of participation 
in the people’s struggles in half a 


century, nevertheless, today stand - 
expectantly to wrest initiative in a - 


bid for power through every 
means at their command. Progres- 
sive forces must rally quickly to 
thwart this hope and decisively 
crush this ambition by its supe- 
rior ide^logy and popular appeal. 
All parties of the Left without 
exception: must unite. As far as 
the Congress is concerned, its 
total and summary destruction 
should not ban objective of the 
United Left. It still plays ʻa 
cognisable role which will recede 
under the sharpening conflict of 
Right and Left; to it, also, large 
sections of the people: with a pro- 
gressive outlook stil owe loyalty. 
They must not be alienated. The 
Congress can act as a brake on 
the depradations of the Right, 
and within the Party progressive 
elements with encouragement 
can swing the organisation towards 


" progress. . 


`but that their 


The foremost task is to call 
an‘immediate moratorium on all ` 
inter-party and intra-party pole- 
mics which without advancing the- 
progressive cause of the Indian 
people, have only sapped _ the 
strength of the Left parties, and 
aggravated unnecessary and avoid- 
able conflict. Inter-party and . 
intra-party discussion must conti- 
nue but only within the frame- 
work of immediate, meaningful 
issues. ` 

The Left parties must meet 
without delay to work out a 
common, minimum radical, prin- 
cipled programme of national ex- 
trication and liberation, under- 
standable, achievable and accepta- 
ble to ths broadest progressive 
sections of the nation. This pro- 
granme can “be enlarged in 
successive phases\to encompass. 
wider nd longer ranged issues 
and to provide the supérstructure 
for a powerful edifice of popular 
prosperity, peace and welfare. 

The Left parties must create 
conditions for maximum popular 
par'icipation in national ‘tasks - 
bo‘h within the ranks of the par- 
ties and without. Working cadres 
must be raised throughout so that 
disciplined task forces are avail- 
able. A sustained recruiting pro- 
gr'mme must be undertaken 
forthwith. : i 

Peasants and workers must be 
guaranteed that they will cease to 
be exploited and equitably ~ bene- 
fit from the common good: 

The youth of the country must 
be assured that they are not con- 
sidered a liability to the nation 
dedication is an 
asset for the preserit and a reward 
for the future when they come 
into their own. 

` The intelligentsia must be ena- 
bled to offer their enthusiastic and 
unfettered support to the Left 
progressive movement. They 
must be given the inspiration and 
uninhibited opportunity to pro- 
vide intellectual and ideological - 


tone and content to the move- 


ment. f 

Creative artists from every dis- 
cipline must be enlisted to help 
in enthusing the people in the 
programme of the Left. 

In a country of the size of 
India, historically held back in 
development and faced today with 


(Continued on page 38) 
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WISDOM ON LANGUAGE 


A 


He decision of the State Education Ministers to 


make the regional languages the media of instruc- 
tion at all levels of education in the country marks 
the beginning of a new effort to restore national self-. 
respect as also to lift the entire educational system 
out of the rut into which the drift of the last two 
decades had thrown it. ` ; 


Neglect of the regional languages during the long 
years of foreign rule continued in a modified form 
even after the advent of independence, and this was 
due to the outlook of national policy-makers as much 
as to the failure of educationists and intellectuals to 
organise a systematic drive to enrich the languages 
of India so that they could replace English at the 
higher levels of education, including the fields of 


science, technology, medicine, law and the rest. Even “ 


the political parties which have been over the years 
clamouring for the regional languages getting their 
due place in national affairs have done little construc- 
tive to bring about the transformation, although it 
cannot be said that many of them did not realise the 
magnitude of the task and the nature of the effort 
needed to achieve it in a country so vast and diverse 
as ours. - 


The failure of the political parties, including the’ 


Congress which enjoyed total power till the recent 
General Election, and of the educationists and intellec- 
tuals helped the reactionaries who wanted English 
to have primacy in the interests of the entrenched 
-classes to mount an agitation for its retention and 
largely succeed. The, future of the small English-know- 
ing minority was sought to be protected at the cost 
of the millions who know only their mother-tongues. 
The Ministers’ Conference decision is of historic 
significance because it shows at least the intention 
to put an end to this anomalous position. 
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Education in India has suffered greatly because 
it has been subjected to endless experimentation. Not 
only on the issue of medium of instruction or the 


‘languages to be taught.at various stages but also 


in regard to the curricula and the content of instruc- 
tion, the types of facilities to be provided for higher 
education and so on, there has been neither unifor- 
mity nor even a planned approach. Each State has 
gone ahead shaping its educational policies according 
to the whims of the person occupying the position 
of Education Minister. The classic example is Madras 
where one Education Minister introduced Tamil as 
the medium in select colleges on an experimental 
basis and his successor promptly ended the experi- 
ment. Universities too have not made any 
serious attempt to correlate their schemes of study 
in the.interests of uniformity and quality. The Union 
Education Ministry has all along played the role of 
a tightrope-walker content.to let things be so long 
as no one felt unduly offended. i 


_ Last week’s decision is significant chiefly because 
it marks a break from this vicious drift. It is obvious 
that it is not going tó be easy to implement the pro- 
posal to have the regional language as the medium 
in all schools and colleges in the whole country within 
five years. Apart from problems like quality text- 


_ books, technical.terms, etc., the influential English 


lobby will get to work on a campaign to frighten-the 
Central authorities over the imaginary consequences 
of such a switchover. 


The Ministers probably felt that they should fix 
a short period to ensure that the policy change is 
given effect to without delay and is not allowed 
to lie over indefinitely. But it is doubtful if they 
have given _ serious , thought to the series 
of steps needed to be taken immediately if the 
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target date is ‘to be honoured even substantially. selves in the natural course. The view that if Hindi 
To give a few examples: textbooks in subjects and Engilsh zre both available the tendency over a 
of higher study and research have to be prepared in period of time will be to opt for the language spoken 
the regional languages, making sure that a whole by the largest number of people in the country seems 
range of.common terms will-be evolved so that a sensible enough. It is difficult to see what better for- 
person qualified in a subject in one State will not feel mula than this the nine-member committee of State 
at sea in another; the quality of such textbooks has Education Ministers set up last week can find within 
to be of the highest order, and precautionary steps the time-limit of one month prescribed for it. The 
must be taken against the mushrooming of the kinds solution may not be ideal, but it has the virtue of being 
of textbook rackets this country has known in the capable of preventing recurrence of the frustrating 
past; even under the present system which has been agitations of recent times on the language issue. ~ 
in force for so long’ there is a great shortage of ade- But one important question remains. Will the 
quately trained and competent teachers, and to get entrenched classes permit the new thinking on the 
the large: number of able teachers needed under the. subject to prevail ? They dare not raise their voices 
new scheme within five years is bound to be an ardu- against the regional languages but they certainly 
ous task; it has to be ensured that the students in will try to fignt doggedly to retain the pride of. place 
each State do not grow up totally insulated from heal- for English. The delays that are bound to occur in 
thy influences from outside the State. These are illus- the switchover will be utilized to cast doubts on the 
trative of the problems ahead. g wisom ofchange. Finding Dr Triguna Sen an obstacle 
The difficulty that has arisen over the question of these forces may even begin attempts to remove him 
link language was not unexpected. This is a problem from the key office in which he has shown the 
to which an acceptable solution could have been capacity to play the role of moderator to perfection, 
found but for the rigid postures of the Hindi fana- keeping in view the needs of national self-respect and 
tics and the reciprocal obstinacy of linguistic chau- regeneration. ` Ss 
vinists elsewhere. . , : Political parties, éducationists and others who 
Union Education Minister Triguna Sen has indeed’ cherish these values must from now on be on~the 
shown imagination and vision in postulating that the alert for such an onslaught, while at the same time ies 
field should be left free for some years so that thè helping the Union Education Minister to get the 
link language will be chosen by the people them- new plan into stride without avoidable delay. 
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$ New Delhi Skyline 


AFTER the ordeal of the Pre- 
sidential election—which will 
‘be over by the time these lines 
reach the reader—the Congress 
leadership now expects to do 
a round of self-introspection and 
work out the strategy for a re- 
grouping of its forces. ‘ 
Although the history of India 
provides no case of a Delhi 
empire recovering lost territories 
once its distant parts revolted 
from the Central authority, 
the modern Moghuls of „the^ 
Congress High Command have 
other ideas and are least 
inclined to read the writing on 
the wall. The recent trend to- 
wards unity that dominated the 
deliberations in the highest organs 
of both the Communist Parties 
has no doubt been noted in New 
Delhi’s political circles, though 
the full significance of such a 
development is yet to be grasped 
by the powers-that-be. “4 
Judging by past practices, 
there is little to warrant a very- 


dispassionate and objective dis; , 


cussion of the Congress prospects 
at the marathon meeting of the 
Working Committee scheduled 
to begin on May 7. What is being 
` emphasised here isthe fact that 
the Congress -still is the premier 
political organization in- the 
country, and the Prime Minister’s 
circle seems to be more hopeful 
than others about the possibility 
of the Congress recovering lost 
grounds. The Congress suc- 
* cess, in the recent by-elections, 
ranging from Bombay to Madras, 
the victory in the Calcutta mayoral 
election, Sri Sukhadia staging a 
come-back in Rajasthan—all 
these are being highlighted to 
boost the sagging morale of a 
large section of the middle lea- 
dership of. the Congress. 3 

- It is admitted on all hands. 


that there is hardly any: scope for’ - 


mounting a multi-pronged mass 
attack on the non-Congress Mini- 
stries as was done against Sri” 
Namboodiripad’s Government 
in Kerala in 1959. Smt Gandhi 
herself must. have realised the 
impossibility of repeating her’ 
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COALITION SLOGAN : COVER FORS 


. confined to Sri. Patil alone: ` 


` 
4 


old ‘performance in the changed, 
political context of eight States 
having gone out of the Congress 


orbit of power: a 


But the same game’ is sought 
to be played under a different 
set of rules today. There are 
serious plans to` break the ` 
united front of the Opposition 
parties in the States -where they 
have. come to power. That is 
why the talk of ‘coalitions’ is not 
it 
is very much to be heard in Smt. 
Gandhi’s circle as well, and Sri 
Dinesh Singh naturally has be- 
come its principal architect. 

The term, coalition in , this 
specific connotation does not 
embrace any cluster of political 
parties. - It is restricted to an un- 
derstanding with rebel Congress 
groups which after quitting the 


“Congress hold key positions in 


the new non-Congress Ministries . 
in some of the States. By this 
calculation, there is little scope for 
such coalitions in Kerala, Mad- 
ras and Orissa (It is interesting 
to note there is very little anxiety. 
in New Delhi to win over Orissa, 
dissidents: could this be because 
any change of government in 
Orissa today would result in the’ 
comeback of Sri Biju Patnaik, who 
today is closer to Sri Morarji 
Desai than to Smt Gandhi 2). 

Thé four States where this new 
coalition strategy is planned to 
be applied are U.P., Bihar, Har- 
yana and West Bengal. About- 


- Punjab, there is still hope that 


‘Maharaja of Patiala may/oblige. 
West Bengal is regarded. as- the 
toughest nut to crack, because 
Sri Ajoy Mukherji’s ~close rela- 
tions with the other united-front 
partners are well known: but 
hope is not yet given up about a 


a crack in the united front as it 


faces difficult policy challenges. 

- Every incident that may help 
to discredit the United Front 
Ministry is likely. to be magnified 
by the interested quarters at the 
Centre. This could be seen in the 
reactions over the Calcutta in- 
cident relating to a Sikh Gurd- 
wara; however, this could not be 


UBVERSION ? 


adequately exploited because of 
the correct stand of the Punjab 
Chief Minister who did not hide 
his suspicions about some Con- 
gress elements on that. score. 
The latest leaflet in Calcutta 
against some South Indians is 
also being magnified in certain 
circles in New Delhi. The Big 
Business clamour ‘against the 
labour policy of the’ West Bengal 
Ministry has received-ericouraging 
response not only from the US.. 
Ambassador but from some circles 
of Central leadership. f 
Meanwhile there is a move to 


-reorganise the Pradesh Congress 


leadership so that the Atulya 
taint may be removed from pub- 
lic eye. It is worth noting that 
recent emissaries from even Sri 
P.C. Sen’s circles were received 
by the Prime Minister, bypassing 
Sri Atulya Ghosh. 

A move to disrupt the U.P. 
Ministry is also understood to 
be afoot where the line 
of communication between the 
Prime ` Minister and some ele- 
ments in Sri Charan Singh’s camp 
is not totally disconnected. Sri 
Dinesh Singh’s contacts in U.P. 
in the meantime expect to bring 
about the necessary pressure 
on the Pradesh Congress itself. 
A possible target of High 
Command .blandishments in UP 
as could be gauged in New Delhi, 
is Sri Triloki Singh’s PSP group. 
For this purpose, Sri Asoka 
Mehta is “expected to play a 
significant role. 

A%more active role however is 
being played by Sri Dinesh Singh 
in Bihar, where the Raja of Ram- 
garh is related to. him by a recent 
dynastic marriage. In New Delhi 
circles, it is being said that Ram- 
garh may soon have an uncom- 
fortable time in the united-front 
Government, since the Leftist 
Ministers are likely to press for his 
paying off the arrears in Govern- 
ment revenue which have accu- 
mulated to the tune of_ several 
crores. To make things easy for 
the Raja of Ramgarh to come 
-over, Sri Dinesh Singh is believed 
to be arranging for the exit from 
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Bihar politics of Sri Satyendra 
Narayan Sinha (Raja’s rival as 
the leader of the Rajput faction), 
by getting him appointed as 
Ambassador to Nepal. 

There are, however, differences 
of opinion inside the Congress 
leadership about the efficacy of 
such a strategy. While Sri Patil 
and Sri Atulya Ghosh together 
with the Prime Minister’s closest 
advisers like Sri Dinesh Singh, 
Sri Subramanian and Sri Asoka 
Mehta, are believed to be inclined 
to give this strategy a trial, Sri 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, Sri 
Jagjivan Ram and Sri Nanda are 
worried that this might boomer- 
ang against the Congress in the 
long run. This school points 
to the fate of the Congress in 
Kerala, where such a strategy 
brought only shortlived success. 


x% * * 


A question which is being asked 

in New Delhi is, why the Prime 
Minister did not post a letter to 
the Minister for Planning when 
she wrote to so many of her 
other Cabinet colleagues urging 
them to declog the governmental 
machine. One would have ‘ex- 
pected Smt Gandhi to urge Sri 
Asoka Mehta to expedite at 
least the finalisation of the Fourth 
Five Year Plan. As things now 
stand one does not know whether 
there is going to be a Fourth 
Plan atall; or, if there is to be one, 
what is going to be its dimension 
and its priorities. Admittedly, the 
establishment of non-Congress 
Governments in eight States has 
upset the Planning Commission’s 
shaky schedule, and a new dia- 
logue has to be conducted with 
these State Governments. What 
is not happening, as far as one 
can fathom, is the kind of energy 
and enterprise one would expect 
the Commission to show at this 
bleak moment. The question is 
bound to be asked whether at 
least some of the highlights in 
Yojana Bhavan are developing 
cold feet about the Plan, and a 
non-Plan ennui. 

Yojana Bhavan does present 
a picture of confusion and con- 
tradictions. There seems to be 
little organised thinking on what 
should be the shape and functions 
of the Planning Commission in 
the new political setup, though 
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one cannot help noticing a re- 
freshing initiative on the part of 
the Commission’s organ. Y jara, 
in starting a debate and discussion 
not merely on the draft cutline 
of the Fourth Plan but also on the 
proposed reorganisation cf the 
Planning Commission itself. This 
journa! has also been publish_ng 
exclusive interviews with the 
non-Congress Chief Ministers, 
thus establishing a useful chanael 
of communication between the 
non-Congress Governments and 
the Planning Commission, The 
point to be noted is that in certain 
sections in Yojana Bhavan tkere 


-seems to be an awareness of the 


demands placed on the Con- 
mission by the sea-change in 
Indian polity, and there is an 
appreciable desire to cultivate a 
meaningful dialogue with the 
people. Much good work ccn- 
tinues to be done in the Perspective 
Division. 

Against these positive poin.s, 
there are other symptoms which 
are ominous of the decline tkat 
now marks the Planning Com- 
mission’s career. For instance tie 
flight of talent from the Com- 
mission. In recent weeks several 
senior experts of the Comm s- 
sion have left India accepting UN 
assignments or jobs offered by 
African Governments. It is 
learnt that about a dozen others 
are anxious to leave. Is it the 
deliberate policy of the Cor- 
mission to release its trained 
hands at a. time when the increa3- 
ingly complex Indian economy 
should need all the expertise 
the country can command? Or 
are the experts of the Plannirg 
Commission leaving because there 
is no satisfying work for them- 
to do and because ‘they refuse to 
be lost in the limbo of the Con- 
mission’s past glory? 

Anyone whose business it s 
to go round the corridors cf 
Yojana Bhavan knows that the 
vast majority of its 250-strong 
research staff have had practically 
nothing original or creative to 
do and that they have been kert 
either more or less idle or makinz 
long and “comprehensive” re- 
ports piecing together what was 
done over the last three or four 
yeurs. Many of the young specia- 
lists frankly admit that they nave 
nothing to do, and that they would 


like to ‘eave if they had a chance 
to work elsewhere. Perhaps. it 
would have been useful if. the 
Commission had offered the ‘ser- 
vices o” these talented young men 
and wonen to the State Govern- 
ments. Some of these actually 
feel they could serve the cause 
of plat ning better by working 
with the State Planning bodies. 

Wit the Planning Com- 
miss.on reduced to this sorry 
state under the Asoka Mehta 
dispens ition, it has not come as 
a surpr se to New Delhi observers 
that the Administrative Reforms 
Commission should propose its 
formal downgrading. 

Thee is little to substantiate 
the view that the Government 
would be able to defend the 
present sprawling set-up of the 
Planning Commission. At the 
same time it finds it difficult to 
accept the proposal that all Mini- 
sters including the Prime Minister 
should tay away from the Com- 
mission One of the arguments 
agairst this proposal that i is being 
circulat:d in the Capital is that 
a Minis er-less Commission might 
put ihe Government in an em- 
barrassing Situation every time 
a State Government or an Opposi- 
tion party in Parliament quctes a 
Commission opinion against the 
Government itself, particularly 
in cases where the Commission’s 
stand may not tally with that of 
the Gorernment. 


The Administrative Reforms 
Commission’s recommendations 
do open the gates for Big Business 
interests to intrude into the 
Planning Commission in a big 
way. However. the Government 
at the moment does not know how 
to cut Jown the status of the 
Commis:ion without creating a 
new thorn on its side. There 
is however no doubt that the 
ARC p-oposals would get a 
strong nearing, from a_ large 
section of opinion inside Parlia- 
ment. One more landmark of 
the Nehru period is thus about 
to disappear—or fall into dis- 
repute—.hanks to the strategy 
of scuttk through discredit that 
some of Smt Gandhi's close 
associates like Sri Asoka Mehta 
and Sri Subramaniam have been 
allowed to push through under 
her Prime Ministership. 
May 2, N. C. 
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pre story behind the attempt 
at censoring the West 
Bengal Ministers planned 
May Day broadcast—leading 
to the Minister rightly refusing 
to make use of the radio 
‘network for the purpose—re- 
quires to be exposed so that the 
public may know how bure- 
aucracy functions today in an 
„uninhibited way, thereby 
trying to undermine the very 
foundations of democracy. 


The Calcutta Station 
Director of AIR is a chhota 
shaib with à frankly: pro-West 
bias. He is fondly called 
“Tiny” Chatterji by his smart- 
set admirers and friends. -It 
is nothing unusual that he 
should find himself out.of tune 
with the prevailing climate in 
West Bengal today: ‘for him 
to understand the import of 
the speech of a Minister of a 
Left-oriented Government is 
no doubta difficult. essay. 


So, when Tiny got -the 
Labour Minister’s speech—the 
very idea ofa May Day mess- 
age over the AIR must have 

, shocked him—he merrily used 

his red pencil. According to 
the official version doled out 
subsequently in New Delhi, 
Chatterji “did not have an 
opportunity to dicsuss the 
“script” with the Labour Minis- 
ter, but he did have time to 
trunk call his own boss in New- 
Delhi. a 


The Director-General 

All India Radio, when con- 

tacted\by the Calcutta Station 

Director, upheld the veto by 

his man over there. This is 

_ not in the least surprising. For 
one thing, Tiny is a favourite 

of Dr ‘Narayana Menon, the 

present Director-General. Dr 

Menon. whose appointment as 

Director Genéral had raised a 

storm in Parliament (since 
the Union Public service Com- 
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of ` 


AIR’s Mini Lords 
LISTENER 


mission. had received adverse 
reports against him) is widely 
known in the Capital for his 
pro-West leanings; and under 
him, radio talks by American 
Lobby men have become almost 
a regular feature. His wife, 
incidentally, heads an- outfit 
which is involved in the recent 
CIA exposures. 

The point to note in this 


connection is that the Director 
General gave his okay’to this 


. highly political decision with 


é 


“Sahay, 


spoke against the Left Com- 


out caring to consult his 
superiors in the Ministry. 


- Next day, the. Secretary of’ 
the Ministry, instead of saying 
that the matter would be looked 
into, tried to protect his own 
official flock, but came out 
badly in the bargain: he 
refered to two cases of Chief 
Ministers whose scripts had 
been. corrected by the AIR 
authorities. But these are 
cases which can provide, poor’ 
precendents: a former , Chief 
Minister of Bihar, Sri K.B. 
once attacked the 
Communists.in a radio talk. 
It was only after his broadcast 
that the AIR authorities 
politely told him that it would 
be safer to leave out the Com- 
munists, since this might touch 
off an_uproar_in Parliament. 
A similar piece of advice was 
once given to Sri P.C. Sen, 
who was then the Chief Minis- 
ter of West Bengal.- What is 
worth noting is that in both 
these cases the persons con- 
cerned had accepted the AIR’s 
suggestion, and there was no 
disagreement between a Minis- 
ter and an Official in which 
the official had won. $ 


The AIR authorities are 
now doling out lame excuses 
that no political party is allowed 
to be criticised over the radio. 
When the Home Minister 


munists in 1965, was it cut out 


by the AIR bosses? Way back 
in 1948-49, the Communists 
were attacked by the Govern- 
ment: were these not broadcast 
over AIR ? And in both these 
cases, it may be noted, the 
Communist Party was `a 
recognised political party; it 
was not declared illegal. 


x x Nx 
A more fundamental aspect 
of this episode involves the 
Centre-State relations, apart 
from the question of bounds 
of bureaucratic interference 
against the democratic set-up. 

If the AIR is guided solely 
by the Central authority, there 
is likely to be many more in- 
stances of such high-handed- 
ness, and the duly-elected 
State Ministries may find that 
the AIR, in their respective 
States, is functioning as the pro- 
paganda organ of the Centre, 
that is, of a different political 
party than the one which 
runs the government in the 
State. It is time that this 
serious drawback is immedia-' 
tely rectified, and the State 
governments should’ have 
their say in the running of the 
AIR within their respective 
boundaries. 

Secondly, should an official 
have the right to sit in judge- 
ment over the speech of a 
duly accredited Minister, 
elected by the people? In our~ 
country, as the Central Govern- 
ment’s political influence has 
of late weakened, the Burra 
Sahibs of the Secretariat and 
other government outfits have 
begun to boss over the show. 
The impudence of the Tiny 
Chatterjis and the Narayana 
Menons comes from this state 
of affairs. It is time that they 
are divested of their unau- 
thorised powers and put in 
their places in a democratic 
set-up. 





DEBATE ON ECONOMIC POLICY 


The Elephant and Seven Blind Men 


For about three weeks, fe- 


verish activity has been going - 


on in the Government’s Brains 
Trust. And a new signboard. 
has been put up—the so called 
‘New Economic Policy’, N.E.P. 
in short. And why not? If Lenin 
could have his NEP after the 


Bolshevik Revolution, why should . 


Indira Government not have its 
own NEP after all the victory 
that the Prime Minister and her 
party has scored in the 1967 
elections? 

We do not challenge the le- 
gitimate right of the new Govern- 
ment to evolve a new economic 
policy. But what had all this labour 
produced? In fact the delibera- 
tions in the Economic Sub-com- 
mittee of’ the Cabinet reminds 
one of the story of seven blind 
men and the elephant. Here blind 
men are the economic Ministers 
and the elephant is the country’s 
economic problems of rising 
prices, recession and the slowing 
down of development. 


Each Minister seems to be 


looking at the problem from his ° 


‘occupational’ point of view—the 
Finance Minister from the bud- 
get point of view, the Planning 
Minister from the point of view 
of the plan, and the Commerce 
Minister from the export point 
of view. This is inevitable when 
the Ministers depend for their 
bries on the ICS burra sahibs, 
and do nst themselves strive to 
evolve a national approach. 
Ultimately, two distinct but 
divergent points of view have 
emerged. One section which in- 
cludes the coterie of the ‘Kitchen 
Cabinet’ like Sri Asoka Mehta. 
Sri Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, Sri 
Dinesh Singh and the new entrant, 
Dr. Chenna Reddy want the new 
policy to be directed to ward off 
the recession and step-up the 
tempo of development even with 
deficit financing. They concede 
that their strategy would abet 
the price rise in the initial period. 
After sometime, they argue, the 
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price rise would be taken care 
of by the increase in production. 

The other section, which in- 
cludes Sri Morarji Desai and Dr. 
V.K.R.V. Rao, want the policy 
to be directed to hold the price 
line. They, on their part concede, 
that this would result in further 
slowdown in the tempo of develop- 
ment and add to the recessionary 
trends. However, they argue that 
once the price line is held, develop- 
ment and recession could be 
taken care of later. 

What is most interesting is 
that the starting point of the whole 
debate is that the problems of 
price rice and recession as well as 
slow-down in development could 
not be tackled simultaneously. 
Still worse is that both the prescrip- 
tions presuppose that while curing 
one disease, the other disease will 
get worse in the initial period. 
In fact, a little probé would re- 
veal that the claim of both the 
sections to cure even one disease 
is fallacious. 

Let us first examine the hy- 
pothesis of Sri Asoka Mehta and 
Co. They claim they are the pro- 
gressive lot and would like to 
see the development of the econo- 
my through at al] cost. They argue 
that the rate of marginal savings 
has gone down from about 10 
per cent in the Third Plan to 
about eight per cent in the first 
year of the Fourth Plan. The 
Plan expenditure has been cur- 
tailed. The Government’s in- 
vestment programme is slowing 
down. The result is the recession. 
Before the recession overtakes 
the country, the Plan expenditure 
must increase. Since they could 
see no other way, let there be 
recourse to deficit financing. 

There is nothing novel about 
the approach of Sri Mehta and 
Co. Big Business has, of late, 
begun to support this policy 
approach. Sri L. N. Birla, the 
President of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers .of Commerce 
and Industry, is already making 


guarded public statements to this 
effect. But lobbies of business 
' houses, particularly of the Birlas, 
which become very active on the 
eve of the budget, have started 
canvassing for deficit financing. 
Their only quarrel with the 
Government is that the share of the 
private sector in the Plan expendi- 
ture should be‘larger than hitherto. 

However, it is obvious that 
deficit financing would add fuel 
to the fire of price rise. The price 
rise, besides causing hardships 
to common people and widening 
its disparties in income, increas- 
es the cost of investment and of 
implementing the Plan. It leads 
‘to increase in non-developmental 
expenditure of the Government 
and would reduce the resources 
for deveiopment. Thus, the Plan 
expenditure undertaken with 
genuine savings would lead to 
only paper development. It is 
no coincidence that if we look 
back we would find that the de- 
velopment began to Slow down 
just when tae price position start- 
ed getting out of hand. In other 
words, development and gallop- 
ing price rise today are in anti- 
thesis to each other. 

As regards Sri Morarji Desai, 
he thinks he could hold the price 
line only through the gimmicks 
of a balanced budget. But in the 
given situation, a balanced budget 
will have only a marginal] salutary 
effect on the price line. Prices have 
risen at phenomenal rate pri- 
marily because of speculation and 
hoarding which is facilitated by 
the lack of State trading, circula- 
tion of black money and liberal 
bank credits. The element of 
increased cost which push up 
prices'is represented by devalua- 
tion, unutilised capacity, increas- 
ing wages and high bank rates. 

And wherever State trading 
has been introduced, its ineffi- 
cient handling adds to the prices. 
For instance, the cost of opera- 
tion of the Food Corporation 
of India is as high as about 
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25 to 30 per cent of the food prices 
as against only about 10 per 
cent by the private trade. The 
inefficiency of the State trading, 
-which ultimately the consumer 
‘ has to pay in one form or the 
other, is most illustratively re- 
vealed by the Super Bazar of 
Delhi which was opened with 
great fanfare in the wake of 
devaluation, Now it is found it 
is incurring a huge loss, Pilferage 
alone accounts for nearly one 
per cent of the gross sale. 
None of these factors which 
are responsible for the price rise, 


whether in conditions of State ` 


trading or in the absence of it, 
can be taken care of by a balanced 
budget. Unfortunately, neither 
Sri Morarji Desai nor his adver- 
saries have any integrated pro- 
gramme to hold the price line. 

In fact, the helpless admis- 
sion of the powers-that-be to 
solve the twin problem of ris- 
ing prices and recession and 
development simultaneously aris- 
es out of their incapacity and 
unwillingness to attack the vested 
interests. These gentlemen whe- 
ther of the Asoka Mehta brand 
or of the Morarji brand, have 
no programme to curtail cons- 
picuous and non-essential con- 
sumption even by fiscal measures, 
let alone by physical means. 

This unwillingness is most 
strikingly revealed by their ob- 
jection to permit a public-sector 
undertaking, Indian Arlines Cor- 
poration, to increase air fares to 
neutralise the increase in its cost 
of operation. consequent upon 
devaluation. The annual report of 
the Corporation has revealed that 
it incurred a loss of Rs. Two 
crores on account of devaluation. 

The Government’s concern 
for air passengers is significant 
in the light of its decision to 
back out of its promise that prices 
of imported food would not be 
increased “consequent upon de- 
valuation. Cases of contrast like 
this could be multiplied. 


Similarly, the Government is - 


reluctnant to block the oppor- 
tunities of amassing wealth and 
to take measures to divert money 
from unproductive sources to 
productive means. This would 
amount to declaring a war on 
black money. But who will do 
it? The hoarders of black money 
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are Tep J 
big farmers, traders, contractors, 
industrialists. But these are pre- 
cisely the classes which have 
entrenched themselves and now 
constitute the backbone of the 
system. 

Economic tools are available 
to solve simultaneously the prob- 
Jem of rising prices and reces- 
sion and development. The dis~ 
cussion whether price problem 
should be tackled first or the 
problem of recession is as futile 
an exercise as tbe age-old one— 
which came first, egg or the chic- 
ken. The solution of the twin 
problem would, however, re~ 
quire a number of hard decisions 
with a variety of social and poli- 
tical consequences. 

In short, it requires a con- 
certed and an integrated policy 
to curtail non-essential consump- 
tion, both by fiscal measures 
and by physical means, and to 
block, largely through physical 
means, the avenues which permit 
the diversion of money from pro~- 
ductive ends to unproductive 
ends. It would necessitate a new 
scheme of taxation—introduction 
of agricultural income tax, reintro- 
duction of expenditure tax, lower- 
ing of the exemption limits on 
nonproductive expenditure permis- 
sible to companies for availing 
tax concessions and excise duties 
at prohibitive rates on all items 
of non-essential consumption. 
Simultaneously, it would require 
the expansion of State trading 
and the elimination of inefficiency 
and corruption from it. 

Unfortunately, none of these 
things are being considered in 
the search of the contours of 
the so-called New Economic Policy.’ 
Where will this search lead us 
to? It should not be difficult to 
answer this question if previous 
experience is any guide. The 
first attempt to search for a new 
policy was made by Lal Baha- 
dur Shastri, when the present 
phase of economic crisis had 
just began to unfold. The search 
led to the conclusion that our 
difficulties were due to controls, 
restriction, licensing system and 
long-gestation~ projects. Thus 
began a policy of decontrol, 
delicensing and quick-yielding 
projects. But it did not deliver 
the goods. 


on the scene. He diagnosed that 
the country’s ills are due to paucity 
of imports of raw materials, spares 
and components. Thus, the ru- 
pee was devalued and national 
honour was compromised to se- 
cure more foregn aid to liberalise 
imports. But this bluff has also 
been now called. 


After blaming controls, licens- 
ing system and foreign exchange 
shortage, our leaders have now 
become fatalistic. Both Sri Mehta 
and Sri Desai are now, cursing 
the weather god for all our 
present ills. Once there are 
good rains, things will start mov- 
ing. Even Sri Morarji Desai has 
agreed to become bold if mon- 
soons behave this year. In fact, 
a compromise is reported to have 
been reached after three weeks 
of shadow boxing in the Cabinet 
Subcommittee. The essence of 
the compromise is that the Govern- 
ment should sleep over the next 
six to eight months. If the rains 
are good, it would rise and step- 
up the investment programme. 


However, neither will it suc- 
ceed in holding the price line, 
as is evident from its decision to 
increase cloth and steel prices as 
also to withdraw subsidies from 
imported grains, nor will it be 
able to reverse the process of 
petering out of the tempo of 
development, 

But rains alone can hardly 
solve our problems. 1964-65 which 
produced a record bumper food 
crop of 89 million tonnes did 
have no salutary effect on the 
price line and precisely that year 
marked the beginning of the 
down-hill journey in the history 
of the country’s economy. 

Only through a set of cor- 
rect policies and their truthful 
implementation, should it be 
possible to cash in on the advant- 
ages ofa good monsoon. Correct 
policies can emerge only if the 
diagnosis is correct. But the tragedy 
is that since the economic crisis 
overtook the country, no serious 
attempt has been made by the 
Government leaders to diagnose 
scientifically the ills of the econo- 
my. No wonder, therefore, that 
with every new prescription, the 
patient’s condition is getting 
worse, 
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T is now over two mon‘hs since the 1967 elections. 
The votes have been countéd. The victors have. 
been named. - The people have chosen 521 Members 
for the‘Lok Sabha ‘and 3,352 Legislators for the 
Vidhan Sabhas. In more than one respect, the ‘elec- 
tions are likely to be a watershed in India’s history— 
not only because of what the people chose, but also— 
and more so—for-the prospects they have-opened up. 
In this study, an attempt is beirlg made to assess the 
outcome of the elections. Their importance for the 
future of the country will be analysed in a subsequent 

contribution. Sa - A f 
, This study is necessarily statistical and may prove 
boring to those who are looking for really inflamma- 
tory material. But the significance of this dry recital 
of details is not likely to be any less for India’s future: 
than the hot bulletins from the battlefronts of ~a pro- 
„tracted civil war in some faraway country. _- - 


Level of Popular Participation 


Of a total ‘electorate of 250- million persons, 156 - 
million went tò the polls in 1967, Excluding Some 


1967 Elections and the Future Outlook. - 
| S. KUMAR Era 


8.5 million invalid votes, the valid votes amounted to - 


147.5 million—or 62 per cent of the total. The pro- ` 


_ portion of participation was higher than in’ 1962, 
. when it was-only 53 per cent; butit is good to keep in 
mind that it was about the same as in 1952 (60 per 

` cent) and lower than 1957 (64 per cent). Thus, as is 
to be expected, the degree of- participation varied 
according to the intensity of the election campaigns 

_ —hopeful in 1952, excited in 1957, listless in 1962 and 


somewhat uncertain in 1967. The results of four - - 


` elections may be’ used ‘as a fair indication of the 


extent of popular participation—over 60 per cent in ' `: 


three out of four instances. 
Election expectations 7 
In order to assess the results, it is helpful to begin’ 


by surveying the expectations on the eve of the_elec- . 


tions. The Eastern Economist had issued-its 1967. 
Annual Number entitled “Whither> India?’* -It 
contained a broad review of the economic and politi- 
cal trends in, the country. In a long article, ; it- 
‘characterised the early fifties as an “Assault from the 
Left”; late ‘fifties as “the Congress at its climax”; 
and the sixties as the “challenge from the Right.” 
. In recent years—the analysis suggested—the Congress 
had lost its capacity to govern; the Left Was a house 
divided; but the Right was gaining. Discussing indi- 
vidual Left parties and dismissing their claims to 





This contribution is from a distinguished Indian 
economist ‘writing under a pen name. 
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‘satisfying. to his expectations 


eminence, it counselled the Jan Sangh to join with ', 


‘Swatantra to-be ready to act-as the inheritor of power . 


from the aging Congress. It céncluded m~ 

“It seemed to most political observers that its 
(Jan Sangh’s) larger future lay in linking up with a` 
party, such as the Swatantra, with which it could 


‘easily find ideological -common ground-in many ~ 
‘matters, particularly economic. Such a marriage of 


political interests could be an important development 
in preparing India’s political stage for an eventual 


two-party system in which the Communists did not | ~ 


necessarily have to be the alternative to’ the Con- | 
gress.” (Annual Number, December 1966, pp. 1225- 
26). f 


A glancé at newspaper columns during the few :` 


months preceding the elections would suffice to show 
that’ this prayerful desire was so carefully cultivated 
as-to become the accepted expectation. Consolida- 
tion of the: Right—this-had become the foregone 


individuals. E E l : 
' To this was added the mumbo-jumbo of sample 


~ conclusion, even among the Left-wing partiês and’: 


surveys, and statistical analysis. Eric dæ Costa, for- - 


mer editor of -the Eastern Economist; contributed a 
series of articles in. which he tried to unravel the 
deepermost thoughts of the Indian people through 
sample surveys. 
This is. how the 
people’s minds were read and the results forecast 


- witha few assumptions added of course’ (Conven- . 


iently, his definition of the Rightist was very wide 


indeed) .:~_ 


i 1962 1967 


, -= eč. , . è 
en < (a) ta. 

` Percentage of ` _ Seats in Lok |. - 

w -~ pofes '- Sabha 

Congress vse 44.7 39.5- p 361 295 
Rightist (6) |... 34.2 - 41.0,. ` 82 156 ` 
Leftist (cy) .. 21.1 19.5 51° 75 
100.0 > 100.0 - 494 ° 526 


TOTAL : 














` (a) Approximate middle range of estimates. 
(b) All. other parties and Independents except 
those listed below under “Leftist”. - 
. (c) Communist, PSP, SSP, Marxist and Left- , 
. supported Independents. ~’ ON 
“The hour of ideological realignment”, for the - 
Congress, and “inevitably, then for the country as a 
whole” had ‘arrived; and da Costa and all the political 
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And his estimates were more than.- , 


19 1967, 1962, 1967 
Actual Expect- Actual Expect? ~- 


<£ 


pundits (including of the Left) had become its pro- 
phets. The ‘wise’ had forecast the ineVitable result; 
the illiterate Indians were then called upon to go 
through the agony of voting to place their callous ` 
` thiimb-prints on it. a 

If da Costa’s estimates were confirmed by the elec- 
tion results, it would have meant relatively little’ 
difference to the position of the Congress; but his 
estimates are of great interest as far as the. balance 
- between the Rightists and the Leftists is concerned. 
He expected the Right-wing in India to obtain more 
votes than even the Congress, and ta get over one-half 
of. the seats in the Lok Sabha won by’ the Congress. 
And the Left ? Its share in the votes was estimated to 
fall; it was to get less thar half the-seats won by the 
Right. “With the Left thus languishing, the Right 
was expected to become the legitimate heir to the 
Congress throne. i 

But what did the people do in the elections ? Fo 
that we turn to an analysis of the results. : 


The Election Results 


‘ ~ 
The main elements of the election results are sum- 
marized in Table I. It needs.no emphasis here that 


` though the Jan Sangh and Swatantra made 
important gains, these were due to the erosion 

of the Independents and’small parties. 
> Of these three aspects, the second one—the break- 
through of-the Left from its stagnation over the pre-. 


‘ceding 15 years—has profound implications for 


India’s future. But “before we come to that, let 
us look at the actual performance of the Congress 
and’ the Left and the Right parties in some- detail. 


Disintegration of the Congress 


The Congress had never commanded allegiance 
of the majority of the active population in India. 
Both in 1952 and 1962 it received backing, from 45 
per cent of the voters. It was only in 1957, when 
Panditji was campaigning for “socialistic 
pattern of society” and for the Second Five Year- 
Plan as the instrument of its attainment, that this pro- 
portion rose to 48 per cent, but still below one-half of 
the votes. | i 

The actùal Congress vote in 1967 amounted to 59.2 
million. The Congress campaigned under the most 
adverse circumstances in its history—just think of 
Nehru’s death, near-famine conditions, soaring prices, 

















; TABLE 1 
The Pattern of Electoral Participation ; In per cent of valid votes 
Change Change 
a between an , between 
Item 1952 1957 1962 1967 1962 Item 1952 1957 1962 1967 1962 
g a : , and 
ia 1967 
(in million) ; 
Population 367 395 450 507 57 Congress 45° 8 45 40 22 
Electorate -. 176 190 216 247 31 “Left” parties 21 21 21 25 37 
Valid votes | 106 121 115. 150 35 “Right” parties ; 14 17 27 
` of which : DMK and Akali 34 31 4 5 9 
Congress 47.7 57.6 51.5 59.2 7.7 \ Unclassified i 16 14 6 
“Left” parties(a) 22.7 25.1 24.1 37.0 12.9 Š 
“Right” parties = 
b — — 16.5 25.9 9.4 Nore: Figures are approximate, particularly fi 
: ° > y for the 
DMK and Akali — — 4.37 7.3 3.0 non-Congress parties; and percentages are- 
Unclassified (c) — — 18.6 20.6 2.0 rounded. f 
(a) per oes see Table 2; and also footnote foreign exchange crisis, and devaluation! And yet, 
o it. 


(b) Jan Sangh and Swatantra only. 
All other parties and Independents. 





the data are incomplete; gaps have been filled in at 
places by estimates.’ They should be used only as 
orders of magnitude. Despite the limitations of data, 
they are striking indeed in three major respects : 

1. The Congress vote fell, heavily, almost to the 


. precise point which da Costa’s estimates indi- ~ 


cated; and the Congress won even fewer seats 
than da Costa had ‘allowed for. ` 
The Left vote, instead of declining relatively as 
predicted, in fact rose almost by the same 
percentage points as the Congress vote fell; 
and - : 
3. The Right vote (even as gratuitously inflated 
by da Costa), instead of climbing above the 
Congress total, trailed behind the Left; al, 
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it is well to keep in mind, for a proper perspective, the 
fact that its vote in 1967 (59 .2 million) was higher than 
in 1962 by as much as 7.7 million. On the other 
hand, it was only a little higher than in 1957-the 
peak point of Congress popularity; so that, while the - 
electorate increased by 57 million persons between 
1957 and 1967, only 1.6 million of. them (or under 


- three per cent of the total) decided to vote for the 


Congress. ~ 


The percentage of the popular vote lost by the 
Congress between 1962-and 1967 was five per cent— 
from 45 to 40 per cent. The effect of this on the 


` proportion of seats lost was, however, considerable. 


In 1962, the Congress had 361 seats in the Lok Sabha 
out of a total of some 494, or 73 per cent of the total. 
In,1967, on the other hand, it won 280 out of 526, or 
only 53 per cent of the total. : For each percentage 
point of the popular vote lost by the Congress 
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between 1962 and 1967, it thus lost four per percen- 
tage points of the seats. This is the specific conse- 
quence of an election system, which worked magni- 
ficently to the advantage of the Congress so long as 
there was no near rival in the field. As soon as the 
Opposition solidified, the very system turned against 
it, as shown by the results in Kerala and Madras in 
particular. One need not wonder if many in the 
Congress would soon become converts to the virtues 
of proportional representation ! 

The Congress has formed Government at the 
Centre with a bare majority of some 20 members in 
the Lok Sabha. Actually, if only one-half of them 
crossed the floor (or died and the new candidates 
lost in the bye-elections), the majority would be lost. 
And even this bare majority, by a curious turn of 
history, was a gift to the Congress of Left disunity, 
particularly the quarrels between the two Communist 
Parties. In fact. many more seats were lost by the 
Left because of its disunity (particularly in Andhra, 
Madras, West Bengal, U.P. and Bihar) than the mar- 
gin of Congress majority. In consequence, the shaky 
Congress majority must be regarded as a direct contri- 
bution of Left disunity at the time of the elections. 
If the Left now forges working unity, it can justly 
treat the present Government with no more than the 
perfunctory respect due to a lame-duck, a transitory, 
Government. 

Nowhere is this characterization of the Congress 
power more evident than in the balance of power at 
the State level. The Congress has formed Govern- 
ments in only seven States—Andhra, Assam, Gujarat, 
Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and Mysore. 
These together account for 38 percent of India’s popu- 
lation. The southern triangle (Kerala and Madras) 
and the broad Indo-Gangetic belt in the north have 
non-Congress Ministries. The base of Congress 
power is now reduced to West-Central India, with the 
Opposition from the South, the East and the North. 

And add to these facts the Congress performance in 
the largest of India’s cities—Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Delhi, Ahmedabad. All the major cities, 
the centres of influence of new ideas and organizations, 
have voted for the Oppesition parties. The Congress 
base was at no time weaker than at present among the 
working and the middle classes. 


Advance of Left 


In the history of independent India, the 1967 elec- 
tions marked the first sizeable advance of the Left. 
In all earlier elections, the Left parties together never 
succeeded in getting more than 21 per cent of the 
popular vote. It varied between 23 million in 1952 to 
25 million in 1957, and fell to 24 million in 1962 (see 
Table 2). There were differences in the fortunes of 
individual Left parties, but together they did not 
succeed in enlarging their popular following—a 
fact which is a good measure of Nebru’s success 
in attracting a significant part of the radical opinion 
to the Congress. The year 1967 marks the first break- 
through in this stagnation. 

In 1967, the valid votes received by the Left 
parties rose to 37 million, or nearly 13 million above 
the figure for 1962. The Left parties are defined to 
include the CPI, CPM, SSP, PSP, FB, RSP, PWP 
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and a numbz~ of other ^arties (Kerala Muslim 
League, Banga Congress, Maha Gujarat Janata 
Parishad, Jan Congress, Jan Kranti Dal), which dur- 
ing or after tha elections c operated with the main 
Left Parties. The increase in the vote was 53 per 
cent between 1962 and 1967 against near stagnation 
between 1952 ind 1962. . 

The actuai Left vote was even larger than 37 
million sugges‘ed above. During the elections, the 
Left parties actively supported a number of Indepen- ` 
dents. Assum ng that the Left vote amounted to the 
same percentage share in tre votes for all the Inde- 
pendent candidates—the wirners as well as the losers 
—as it did in te national average, it would add near- 
ly five million votes to the total for the Left—or all 
in all, some 42 million votes 


TABLE 2 
The Composition of “Left” Vote 


19:2 1957 1962 1967 


Party 
(in million) 
CPI 3.48 10.75 11.45 13.60(a) 
SSP .. X X — — 3.10 12.85 
“Left” parties (5) .. 19.24 14.34 9.58 6.52 
Other “Left” parties(e)  — — — 4.02 


TOTAL : 22.72 25.09 24.13 36.99 
Percentage share 
CPI .. ae x 65 43 47 37 


SSP .. ss es — — 13 34 
“Left” parties (b) .. €5 57 40 18 
Other “Left” parties (e) — — — 11 
100 100 100 


TOTAL : 100 


Note: Based m Lok Sabla votes, except for the 
other * Left” partie. vote in 1967 which is 
based o7 Vidhan Sabka yotes. 


(a) CPI—7.19; and CP (Marxist)—6.41. 

(b) At various periods -hese were : SP, KMPP, 
KLP, PSP, FB. RSP. PWP; owing to changes 
in conibinabiens: the figures are approximate ` 
only. 

(e) Kerala Muslim Lezgue, Bangla Congress, 
Maha Gujarat Janate Parishad, Jan Congress, 

_ Jan Kranti Dal. 

In order to estimate the total “left” vote, two 
other figures should be added here : (i) other parties 
and Independents which were supported by Left; 
the total vote fer those (see Table 1) was 20.6 million 
in 1967 and assuming that tie “Left” accounted for 
the same percertage share in it as the “Left” share in 
the national tctal. this would be about five million; 
and (ii) the same percentage of invalid votes (total 
8.5 million in 1967) as the share of the Left in the 
national vote » ould add amother two million. In 
sum, the “Left’ vote in 1°67 would approximate 
44 million. In rounded terms, therefore, it may be 
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taken to have been between 42 and 45 million, and 
disregarding the invalid votes, between 40 to 43 
million. : 

In total, the major Left parties, their allies among 
other parties and Independents, plus a share of invalid 
votes, give us a sum of 44 million or a little over 29 
per cent of the national total. Depending upon the 
possibility of some over or under estimation in the 
Left’s share in the votes for the Independents and in 

- invalid votes, one can conclude that the total would be 
somewhere between 42 and 45 million, or 28 to 30 per 
cent of the national vote. 

The measure of the advance of the Left can be 
seen from the fact that if all the adjustments, which 
had been made for the 1967 votes, were carried out for 
the 1967 votes (it would have been 27 to 28 million in 
1962) that is, there was an increase of some 14 to 15 
million votes between 1962 and 1967. The Left was 
the largest and the most decisive victor in the 1967 
elections—and this, not because of but despite the 
main Left parties conceding in advance of the elec- 
tions the consolidation of the Right as the major 
outcome, 


Spectacular Advance 


The advance of the Left in 1967 was a tribute to 
the innate common sense and wisdom of our people. 
Before the leadership of any left party indulges in 
glorification, vindication or justification of its quarrel- 
some policies, it needs to humble itself before the faith 
of the people in the Left-wing cause. Like some of 
our insensitive gods, the Left leaders may overlook 
this deep loyalty, despite many pains, agony and 
anger: but at no time was it more amply shown than 
in 1967. 

While the general advance was indeed spectacular, 
it is even more significant for the future to examine in 
some detail the changes in the broad composition of 
the Left votes. As shown in Table 2, the CPI received 
only 15 per cent of the total Left vote in 1952, with 
the overwhelming majority going to other Left 
parties (SP, KMPP, etc.), which were heterogeneous 
in character. The consolidation of the Left vote 
around parties with radical programmes has conti- 
nued throughout the period despite the near stagna- 
tion in the total Left vote. Thus, the vote for the CPI, 
as a percentage of the total Left vote, rose from 15 per 
cent in 1952 to 43 per cent in 1957. The SSP and 
the CPI together received 60 per cent of the Left 
vote in 1962: and this share rose to as high as 72 
per cent in 1967 or a near-reversal of the position in 
1952. Now, an overwhelming majority ofa much 
greater Left vote centres around the more radical 
parties in the broad Left spectrumi. 

In the country, then, there was a broad advance of 
the Left vote, and more and more of it concentrated 
around the CPs and the SSP, which now form the main 
body of the Left vote. i 

While the Left vote as a whole rose by over 50 per 
cent between 1962 and 1967, one would have to be 
blind to. miss the relatively poor performance of 
Communists, both CPI and CPM, which raised their 
vote by only 18 per cent. This was lower than even 
the increase between 1962 and 1967 in the total votes 
cast in the country—which was about 30 per cent. 
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One may as well remember that the luxury of doctri- 
nal and almost personal warfare between the two CPs 
had to be paid for by a relative decline in popular 
favour in a period when the Left as a whole made a 
splendid advance. Its lessons are obvious. The 
impressive gains by the SSP stand ou: in sharp contrast. 

One final point may be noted. That relates to 
the Governments in the States. Kerala and West 
Bengal have Left Governments; and a somewhat 
milder form of Left Government has taken shape in 
Bihar. These three together account for nearly 23 
per cent of India’s population. The position in the 
U.P. and Punjab is less clear, anc perhaps less cer- 
tain. But if these two are added to the list. the pro- 
portion of India’s population whch is under Left 
Governments or under Governments in which the Left 
participates as a respectable partner would rise to 
more than 42 per cent of the total—or, in other words, 
more than the 38 per cent under zhe Congress rule. 
Thus, at the State level the Left hes moved to signi- 
ficant positions of power. 


DMK and Akalis 


The DMK has won the majority of seats in Madras 
and formed a Government. It received 6.22 million 
votes. Both the Akali groups received over one 
million votes and are now an impcrtant factor in the 
Punjab. The DMK and the Akalis together increas- 
ed their vote from 4.3 million in 1962 to 7.3 million 
in 1967, or by three million. They are definitely 
anti-Congress, but it is not easy to characterise them 
in terms of Right-or-Left wing inclinations. Both 
of them are certainly not anti-Communist, as is the 
Swatantra Party; in fact they had made electoral 
adjustments during the elections. They have become 
the recipients of popular support in their specific 
areas; votes which earlier went to the Congress are 
now hopefully given to them. Their future evolution 
will therefore be decisively influenced by the sweep 
of change in the country over tke years to come. 


Consolidation within the Right 


The popular vote received by the two main parties 
of the Right, the Jan Sangh and the Swatantra, is 
shown below in Table 3 : 





TABLE 3 
In- Percent of | 
crease national 
1962 1967 1962- total 


67 1962 1967 





(in millior) 
Right-wing parties 


_ Jan Sangh 7.4 13.4 6.0 6.4 8.9 
Swatantra 9.1 12.5 3.4 7.8 8.3 
Tora: 16.5 25.9 9.4 14.2 17.2 
Unclassified vote (a) 14.7 15.5 0.8 12.7 10.3 


(a) Small parties, and Independents (exleuding 
the vote counted for the Left). 
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The parties of the Right made significant gains 
between 1962 and 1967. Their combined vote rose 


from 16.5 million in 1962 to 25.9 million in 1967, or ` 


a net gain of 9.4 million. As a share of the national 
vote, their position strengthened during this period— 
from 14.2 per cent of the total to 17.2 per cent. To 
a large extent, this increase is accounted for by the 
inroads these two organized parties made in what 
is shown in the table’above as “unclassified vote’— 
comprising the non-Left small parties and the Inde- 
pendents. The relative position of the “unclassified 
vote” fell from 12.7 per cent of the national total 
in 1962 to 10.3 per cent in 1967, or by 2.4 percentage 
points. The percentage gain by the two parties of the 
Right amounted to 3.5, or only one- point more 
than the loss in the “unclassified vote”. 

There is a tendency among the Right-wing leaders 
to count the whole of this “unclassified vote’ as 
belonging to them. Disregarding for the moment 
the disinclination of some parts of the unclassified 
to be classified as Right-wing, let’ us explore the full: 
implication of the claims of the Right-wing leaders. 
If the unclassified vote (shown in Table~-3) is added 
to that of the Jan Sangh and the Swatantra, it would 
show a grand total of 31.2 million in 1962 and 41.4. 


- million in 1967—a rise by about 32 per cent in. the 


and 


period, or by about the. same per cent as the rise in | 


the national vote. Clearly then, the Right-wing 
vote (so defined) made no significant relative gain in 
national standing between 1962 and 1967; its share 
would have risen from 26.9 per cent in 1962 to only 
27.5 per cent in 1967; and would have in fact fallen 


if our estimates of the Left’s share in the votes for ` 


Party. The Jan Sangh vote increased from 7.4 
million to 13.= million between 1962 and 1967 or by 
6.0 million. In contrast, tre gains by the Swatantra 
amounted to caly 3.4 million. In any future consul- 
taticn betweez the Jan Sangh and the Swatantra, 
it would be cnlikely therefore that the Jan Sangh 
wotld concede the leadership to the Swatantra, just 
because the latter is more brash and noise, 

One final point about power at the State level. 
The only State where the new Opposition Ministry 
may be considered mainly anti-Left is Orissa, account- 
ing for under ‘our per cent of the population of the 
country. This may be compared with Left Minis- 
tries in Kerala and West Eengal which account for 
12 per cent o? the country’s population, and near- 
Left Ministries (some of them quite shaky) in Bihar, 
UP and Punjab with 33 per cent of India’s population.” 


Concluding Reflections 


~ The elections in 1967 have decisively altered the 
size of the colour belts in India’s political spectrum. - 
Its main features, adjuste! for changes discussed 
above, are summarized in the Table below : 

The Left-wing vote has emerged as the most dyna- 
mic factor. Ifthe Left partes can keep up the tempo 
upto the next election—in 1972 and may be even ear- 
lier—they have the possibili:y of raising their popular 
vote (at an increase of anotker 58 per cent) to a grand 
total of some 68 to 69 milion. With an estimated” 
national yote of 165 to 175 million in the next elec- 
tion, this wouid bring the Left’s share to about 40 
per cent of tne national’ .otal—or enough, under , 
specific conditions, to offer them a chance of forming 











_ Swatantra. 


TABLE 4 3 
Political Group 1962 1967 -Gain Share in per cents (a) Change in 
1962-67 1962 1967 per cents (a) 
1962 to 1967 
(Votes in m'llion) 
Congress 51.5 59.2 7.1 45 - 40 15 
Left vote 27-28 42-45 15.0 24 29 58 
DMK. & Akali 4.3 7.3 3.0 4 235 70 
Rightist parties - 16.5 25.9 9.4 14 17 57 
Unclassified * 15-16 13-16 = 13 10 = - 
TOTAL : 115 150 35 100 100 30 g 
(a) Using the average where a range of two figures is given. 
Independents and other parties eventually proved to a Left Government at the Centre. 
be an under-estimate. If this is the measure_ of What are these conditions ? : ~ 
India’s supposed swing to the Right in 1967 elections, How can this be done ? What would be the neces- 


the Left parties would be better advised to let the 
Rightwing bask in its self-inflated glory. No need to 
disturb the fool’s paradise ! 

It is of some interest to explore a little more closely 
the individual performance of the Jan Sangh and the 
It is the Jan Sangh which made by far 
the more impr.ssive gains in vote than the Swatantra 
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sary tactics and strategy -or such a perspective ? 
How real is the possibility? If real, is it worth 


. pursuing ? These are the questions which the- Left- 


wing parties cught tò be eddressing to themselves. 
It may be wor.hwhile attenr-pting to explore answers 
to some of these questions ir a subsequentt contribu- 
tion ` 


r 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS NOTES ` ae) x 


~ India’s Nuclear Diplomacy : The Wrong Foot Forward 


w 


JISE The Economists Harold 
Wilson, Smt Indira Gandhi is 
India’s Unknown Politician: We 
do not réally know what she 
stands for. Does she know her- 
` self? Her highly educated speech- 
writers find ita hard job to put 
into the lines they write the out- 
“Jines of a clear home or foreign 
policy. Her particular brand of 
socialism is as elusive as the will- 
o-the-wisp of the Arabian desert. 
Her non-alignment has 
progressively losing the non. In 
Viet Nam 
feeble support and féebler opposi- 
` tion to the American line. To put 
it bluntly, Smt Gandhi’s search 
for a foreign policy is as purpose- 
fulas is her quest for a creative 
dialogue with the Opposition. 
And yet -problems' and issues 
pursue her as India’s: Prime 
Minister. If she has been able, 


however temporarily, to strikea - 


posture of being lost-in-the-limbo 
- over the question of war and 

peace in Viet Nam,. she has been 

finding it difficult to do the same 

on the question of nuclear proli- 

feration. For her the question is 

to have or not to have the Nuclear 
- Bomb. . f 


Neroesque Posture 


Smt Gandhi is not the renun- 


ciating type of political leader. She - 
would, left to herself, have the’ 


Bomb. In fact, if by opting for 
an Indian Bomb would win her 
` the applause of the nation, and a 
clear five-year .term as Prime 
Minister, she would have it 
today. But the Bomb is. -not 
a national issue; it was hardly 
talked about during election time. 
And she knows that when millions 





_ Contributions embodying. diffe- ` 


rent points.of view‘on this contro- 
versial subject willl be published 
in the subsequent issues of 
Mainstream. i 
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been’ 


she hovers between | 


~and-coming 


_. RAJDOOT 


‘die in Bihar for lack of food, i 


when prices are taller than all 


Government non-policies put to-- 


_gether; when there is a rising cla- 

mour all over the country fora 
cut-back on the elephantine de- 
fence budget, to declare that India 
-wants the Bomb will be misinter- 
preted in the country and abroad 
as a Neroesque posture rather 
than an act of brave and bold 
patriotism. f ; 


Disturbing Fact 
R 


Why doesn’t she, then, accept - 


‘the 'Moscow-Washington advice 
and announce India’s acceptance 
of the general terms of the. up- 


the first country outside the two 
super-powers to sign the 1963 
partial test ban treaty? The ans- 
-wer lies inthe rather disturbing 
fact that the treaty as it now 


stands in its broad outlines circ- - 


ulated to numerous Governments 
_through diplomatic channels 
cuts ` across the sovereignty and 
independence of non-nuclear 
nations; It has been rejected by 
nations less inhibited by, PL 480 
wheat, like the UAR. How can 
India accept it without a < face- 
saving. face-lift ? 
There is no treaty yet;.it is 
not certain that there will be any. 
The Americans .and the Russians 
have exchanged drafts which are 
said to be strikingly similar in 
essential features. Both want to 
freeze the. Nuclear: Club at the 


current five which~amounts to: 


‘recognition of China ‘as a nuclear 
power; neither seems to be unduly 
concerned that the treaty has no 
chance. of being accepted by 
China and France. Both the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union want the countries on the 
verge of a nuclear breakthrough— 


‘there are about ten of them at_ 


non-proliferation ` 
treaty? Why can’t she emulate 
her father who had made India 


`‘ 


- 


this moment—not to cross the 
watershed, and to be content with 
their present could-be-nuclear- 
power status. All signatories to 
the proposed treaty should submit 
their nuclear programmes, albeit 
for peaceful purposes, to inter- 
national inspection, through—this 
-is stilla subject of agreement— 
the UN sponsored International 
Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna, 


whos? powers and status are to 


be suitably increased. No non- 
nulear country is to be allowed 
to test nuclear devices even for 
peaceful purposes: such testings 
are to be conducted by one 
of ` the — club members. 
In return. for this semi-global 
collective renunciation, the three 
nuclear powers will join in some 
kind ofa nuclear protection for 
the non-nucléar world.- The 
terms and terminology of this 
“umbrella” are being negotiated; 
so ‘far there has been no 
agreement, : 5 


Political Settlement 


There are several aspects of 
this proposed non-proliferation 
treaty that is open to objection 
from countries like India and the 
UAR. The first questioù that 
remains “un-answetable in the 
present context of the internatio- 
nal situation, is how, in the 
absence of Chinese and French 
acceptance, is the treaty going to 
rid the world of the`menace of 
nuclear war? There is no percep- 
tible way of bringing China to 
its acceptance unless there is an 


overall political settlement bet- _ 


-ween Peking, Washington and 
Moscow. Perhaps the latter two 


would argue that if it were possi-. 


ble to freeze the nuclear club at 
the present -five, it should not be 
difficult to contain, and eventually’ 
eliminate, the possibility of’ a 
Chinese or French nuclear atfack 
on a non-nuclear country. . How 
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this is going to be done is, how- 
ever, proving to be difficult. For 
neither the United States nor the 
Soviet Union is inclined, for very 
good reason of national survival, 
to commit itself to rush to the 
rescue of a victim of nuclear 
attack without first ascertaining 
_its own safety from nuclear war. 

This is where India’s nuclear 
diplomacy has put its wrong foot 
forward. The fact that you can 
have effective nuclear diplomacy 
only when you have a clear-cut, 
palpable nuclear policy is one of 
the many uncomfortable questions 
the Indian press, in its expansive 
desire not to harass the Establish- 
ment, chooses not to ask. When 
India unhesitatingly signed . the 
partial test ban treaty, she had, 
thanks to Jawaharlal Nehru, a 
precise policy of nuclear renuncia- 
tion. That policy was that India 
would not go in for the Bomb, 
but would exploit nuclear energy 
for the peaceful development of 
her economy, After the death of 
Nehru, and following China’s 
attainment of nuclear capability,. 
achorus of demand was raised 
in a limited, vocal Indian circle 
that India too must have the 
Bomb. Lal Bahadur Shastri took 
a somewhat resilient line that 
India would not have the Bomb 
for the time being. This qualifying 
clause aroused the world’s 
suspicious interest in the Indian 
progress in nuclear research, and 
it was discovered that if a decision 
was taken at the political level, 
India could make the Bomb in a 
matter of six to “twelve months, 
and could without much difficulty 
pile up asmall stock of plutonium 
bombs. 


Bomb, No Burden 


Since then the Bomb Lobby 
has steadily grown in India, and, 
at one time, it had the powerful 
backing of the late Dr Homi J. 
Bhabha. The Chinese, in the 
meantime, leapt into the Hydrogen 
Bomb stage and fired successfully 
an intermediate-range _ ballistic 
missile. What was worse, they 
proved that nuclear bombs could 
be made much more cheaply than 
in the United States, France and 
Britain, and presumably in the 
USSR, both in terms of capital 
outlay and consumption of electri- 
city. The Chinese nuclear pro- 
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gramme does not appear to have 
crippled their economy, nor im- 
posed an unbearable burden. >n 
the Chinese peasant. In fact, it 
has been established by American 
experts that what the Chinese 
have spent so far on their nuclear 
programme amounts to about 
three days’ expenditure of the 
Chinese Government. 


No Threat to Asia 
It is the Chinese nuclear break- 


“through that has shocked the 


world to a spate of re-thinking 
on the nuclear question. Many 
sober people have tried to exa- 
mine Peking’s nuclear argument 


, dispassionately. And they have 


found it not entirely nonsense. 
The Chinese have determined to 
build their own independent 
nuclear deterrent not to threaten 
Asia (this is an inevitable result 
of their nuclear strength), but to 
buy a permanent non-war with 
the United States and the Soviet 
Unicn. Those who have tried to 
follow the intense debate that has 
been raging in China for the last 
five years on a national defence 
policy, know thatthe protago- 
nists of an independent nuclear 
deterrent have been able to con- 
vince MaoTse-tung that to have a 
minimum effective nuclear arseral 
with a minimum effective’ delivery 
system is the most inexpensive 
and most effective way to safe- 
guard China from an American 
nuclear attack. In other words, 
it is now admitted that in the next 
ten years China will have an 
independent nuclear deterrent 
that will actually deter the United 
States from attempting a nuclear 
war with her. This, according 
to the Chinese, is the most eco- 
nomic and at the same time 
effective way of safeguarding their 
independence and nationa! fron- 
tiers. It will also, incidentally, 
make China Asia’s first nuclear 
power and establish her parity 
with the major nuclear powers. 
Mao have made it clear, with con- 
siderable grasp of nuclear realism, 
that China does not have to com- 
pete with the United States in nuc- 
lear arms. In nuclear parity, it is 
not the equality of arsenal that 
matters, but the combatant’s 
ability to deliver several fatal 
blows. The Soviet nuclear arsenal 


Tne Chinese leaders including . 


is admittedly much smaller than 
the American, but that does not 
make the USSR an inferior nu- 
clear power. The United States 
has virtually ruled out the pros- 
pect of nuclear war with Russia 
because it knows that it will lead 
to mutual annihilation. All that 
China wants to acquire in the 
next ten or fifteen years is a deter- 
rent that will deter an American 
nuclear attack; it appears that 
China is within sight of achieving 
this modest goal without in any- 
way crippling her economic pro- 
gress. 

When this happens, it will lead 
toa wholesale readjustment of 
relations between China and its 
major opponents in the internatio- 
nal field, particularly the United 
States. It will be impossible not 
to concede to China the status 
ofan equal partner in the com- 
munity of nations,.and a sphere 
of influence that goes with the 
recognised status of a big power. 
Naturally the United States does 
not want to concede this status 
to another Asian country, and 
hence its anxiety to prevent, by 
whatever pressures it may com- 
mand, India from opting for a - 
policy of independent nuclear 
deterreni. 


Proposal Scuttled 


~ Jf China is America’s major 


concern, West Germany is the 
Soviet Union’s. Moscow is ready 
to go to the utmost length to 
prevent Bonn from having nuclear 


"weapons either lent by the United 


States or made in its own initia- 
tive. The American proposal for 
a Multilateral Nuclear Force was 
scuttled by France because Gene- 
ral de Gaulle refused to allow the 
Americans for ever to control and 
direct Europe’s power and politi- 
cal role. The current Soviet-Ameri- 
can move for a non-prolifera- 
tion treaty springs from this 
mutuality of interest: to prevent 
Germany and any other Asian 
power from acquiring nuclear 
status. 

Examined in the context of 
these developments, India’s nu- 
ciear diplomacy seems to be 
singularly devoid of any muscle 
at all. ‘We have pinned our not- 
so-latent nuclear aspirations on 
the menace posed by China’s 
nuclear power. Lacking the cou- 
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„three nuclear powers 


rage of conviction to declare that 
in reply to this power we must 
build our own independent deter- 
rent, we have taken refuge under 
the-unseen nuclear umbrella. Our 
nuclear ambassadors have gone 
from door to door begging for 
a multi-power nuclear umbrella, 
aioint, written guarantee by the 
that they 
will protect us from the Chinese 
nuclear blackmail or attack. We 
have ventured to add, like a 
truculent child, that the guarantee 
must be to our satisfaction. 


Absurd 


This is an absurd position to 
take. Suppose the United States 
and the Soviet Union do agree to 


` a non-proliferation treaty provid- 


- nuclear attack on us, will 


ing for joint protection to non- 
nuclear powers from blackmail or 
attack by any nuclear power, does 
this automatically guarantee our 
national security? Will they act 
when we want them to act? Or 
will they determine independently 
or jointly whether to act and 
how? Will the United States 
and the Soviet Union agree in 
measuring the gravity of a Chinese 
nuclear threat to India or 
Malaysia or Indonesia? In the 
entirely hypothetical, and - highly 
improbable event of a Chinese 
they 
jointly retaliate with nuclear 
bombs regardless of China’s 
ability to hit back? Even during 
the Chinese power-political inter- 
vention during the Indo-Pakistan 
war, the American and Soviet 
estimation of the menace did not 
converge, and we were treated 
to the demonstration ofan 
abundant American reluctance 
even to promise us immediate 
military assistance. If this could 
happen in conventional war, what 
should we expect of the big 
powers in the unlikely event of a 
nuclear war? And what happens 
to the umbrella if either of the 
nuclear - super-powers initiate a 
nuclear war? Will a non-proli- 
feration treaty totally rule out the 
employment of American ‘tactical 
nuclear weapons in Viét Nam? If 
it does not, what is the meaning 
of an umbrella? 


The umbrella is, therefore, a 
big hoax. But Smt Indira 
Gandhi’s Government lacks the 
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courage to say so. In its pathetic 
search for the umbrella, it has, 
in the meantime, abdicated 
India’s sovereign rights in a most 
vital field: peaceful development 
of nuclear energy. Nehru had 
persistently refused to open our 
nuclear research projects to inter- 
national inspection for the simple 
reason that it amounted to cynical 
suspicion of the bonafides of our 
declared policy. Smt Gandhi’s 
Government has gone back on 
the Nehru stance and agreed to 
have periodical inspection of our 
atomic energy projects by the 
International Agency in Vienna. 
Our programmes so far have been 
open to periodical Canadian 
inspection 
came from Canada. But we have 
now been building our own 
reactors, and soon we are going 
to have a totally independent 
. peaceful nuclear capability. Our 
policy should. be to protect this 
capability, from international 
espionage.. This is what the 
UAR has decided to do; Presi- 
dent Nasser has categorically refu- 
sed to~ open up his country’s 
nuclear projects to international 
inspection. 


Independent Decision 


Sooner or later India will have 
to take her own independent 
decision on the - nuclear bomb. 
We should be mature enough to 
realise that our possession of the 
Bomb is not going to bring the 

world nearer to nuclear war. 
In any case we’ shall never have 
the Bomb to wage war, but 
on'y to prevent a nuclear war on 
us. If atany stage we are con- 
vinced that an independent Indian 
nuclear deterrent—the cost of 
which is not going to cripple our 
economy—is essential to buy 
non-war with China, the United 
States and Pakistan—we should 
be free to take that decision. 


In the meantime, our proli- 
feration policy should undergo 
some drastic revision. 


_ We should mobilise Afro-Asian 
and European opinion in favour 
of a nuclear non-aggression treaty 
between the five nuclear-powers. 
We have to campaign for 
China’s participation in the 
Geneva talks on terms of equality, 


because the reactors - 


and for a treaty that will outlaw 
the use of nuclear bombs in 
offensive war. At present, the 
Soviet Union and China are the 
two powers which have commit- . 
ted themselves to unilateral , 
declarations not to be the first 
to use _nuclear bombs. We should 
campaign for similar commit- 
ments from the United States, 
Britain and France. 


International Treaty 


These commitments could 
lead to an international treaty 
banning the use of nuclear bombs 
except in national self-defence. 
We must, at the same time, insist 
on widening the scope of the 1963 
test ban treaty to include under- 
ground tests as well. The treaty 
has in no way limited the syste- 
matic perfection ofthe nuclear 
capability of the two super- 
powers; nor has it reduced the 
danger of nuclear war by an 
iota. 


Regarding non-proliferation, 
our argument to the super-powers 
should be simple. They must 
practise renunciation before they 
preach it tothe whole world. 
They haveno moral right to ask 
any country not to make the bomb 
if they cannot show the- slightest 


. inclination to reduce their nuclear 


arsenal, or to come to an agree- 
ment between themselves. They 
must convince us by action that 
they are ready to rid the world 
of the nuclear menace which is 
entirely their own making. They 
can do this by stopping all under- 
ground tests, by issuing a joint 
or separate declarations that the 
bomb will not be used except in 
self-defence, and by entering into 
negotiations, with China and 
France participating, on a phased 
programme of nuclear disarma- 
ment. : 


Unitil this is done, the option 
to makeor not to make the 
nuclear bomb is too precious a 
compotent of national sovereignty 
to be written away for any consi- 
deration. If the bomb is at any 
time going to secure our frontiers 
from atfack from any source, we 
must be free to make it. In order 
to persuade us not to make it, the 
super-powers must first doa few 
things by themselves. - 
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. the Chinese people accomplish- _ 


VIEW FROM MOSCOW 


os . Marxism and Maoism 


HE Soviet Union’s and other 
freedom-loving people’s victory 
over German Nazism and Japa- 
nese militarism gave a powerful 
impetus to the people’s liberation 
movements throughout the world. 
Led by the Communist Party, 


ed a great national-liberation 
peoples’ democratic revolution 


in a ‘severe struggle .against the ` 


imperialists- and domestic reactio- 
nary forces. The Communist Party 
of China and its leader roused 


the masses to the struggle against - 
the counter-revolutionary forces , 


of Chiang Kai-shek and the US 
imperialists and for national and 
social liberation. The progres in 
the national liberation, anti-feu- 
dal and anti-imperialist struggle 


-enabled- the Chinese people to 


proceed, under- the leadership of 
the Communist Party to the 
socialist stage of the revolution. 


_ Intelligentsia Oppressed 


The Soviet people. and the 
working people of all countries 
welcomed ardently the Chinese 
people’s victory and invariably 
rendered them all-out support. 
The Communist Party, of China 
enjoyed a great prestige ‘and res- 
pect of the world communist 
movement. : 


“Today the- group of Chinese ° 


top functionaries headed by Mao 
Tse-tung is baiting and persecu- 
ting most of the Party’s leading 
workers and rank-and-file who 
carried the brunt of revolutionary 
work during the liberation war 
and the. building’ of socialism. 
The supporters of the above group. 
are waging an Offensive against 
the vital interests of workers and 


peasants, they are oppressing the 





This article on Chinese develop- 
ments by a leading member of USSR 
Academy of Sciences, was published 
in the theoretical organ of the Com- 
munist Party of the: Soviet Union, 
Kommunist- (No: 5, 1967). 
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. social reforms, the 
means of building socialism, was , 


PYOTR FEDOSEYEV 


intelligentsia in. every ‘way they 
can and are humiliating outstan- 
ding intellectuals. Internationally 
‘their ‘struggle is spearheaded not 


against imperialism büt against - 


the Soviet Union and other socia- 
list countries, against the CPSU 
and. all — frafertial’ Communist 
Parties. The Chinese leaders’ 
splitting policy undermines the 
unity of the world reVolutonary 
forces, . hamstrings the national 
liberation movement and plays 
into the hand of imperialism, 
above all US imperialism. 

What accounts for this turn 
of events? How -could the revo- 
lutionaries have gone to the 
length of destroying the main lead- 
ing force of the Revoultion—the 
Party—and massacre its’ leading 
‘personnel? How could they have 
goneto the length of malicious 
anti-Sovietism, having surpassed 
the most rabid anti-Communists in” 


slandering the Soviet Union? How - 


did this political degradation and 
-degeneration of the Chinese 
leaders become possible? 


When Mao Entered Party 


“First of all, it should: be 
borne in mind that Mao Tse- 
tung and his’ supporters - entered 
the Communist Party at that 
stage of the national-liberation 
. Struggle ‘in which various. class 
forces and political grcups parti- 
cipated. At this stage the diffe- 
rentiation. of social groups and 
political leaders on the issues of 


not.yet on the agenda. Having 
declared themselves Marxists, they 
called for the socialist way of 
-development and the Party 
entrusted leading posts to them 
and rendered them support. 

The rout of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
bands supported by tae US im- 
perialists and the seizure of politi= 
cal power by the masses headed 
by-the working class cleared 


ways ‘and - 


ë e “F 

the road for transforming `social 

life on the socialist basis. © |,‘ 
It is well known | that the 

opposition of the bourgeois and 

petty-bourgeois element becomes 

especially. strong during ` the 


-transition to socialism. As it hap- 


pened. the Ch’'nese leaders could 


-. Mot resist. these bourgeois ,and - 


petty-bourgeois pressures, they., 
yielded to the nationalist. petty- 
bourgeois poison. . —— `- ` 


Danger of Chauvinism ~ 


-* Evidently, the process was 
helped by peculiar Chinese reali- 
ties like the predomination of, 
the petty-bourgeois strata in the 
social structure of society and a 
relatively small inter-layer of the 
industrial. proletariat in. a vast 
population. Account should also 
be taken of the old traditions of 
the great-power, > great-Han 
chauvinism the propounders of -.. 
which tried tọ speculate on the 
legitimate resentment of the 
masses of China against the natio- - 
nal -humiliatiation under the con- 
ditions of the country’s semi- 


* colonial position. The documents . 


of the Chinese Communist Party 
once emphasized the danger of 
great power chauvinism. ànd- the 
need of struggle against it. Thus 
in December 1956, the editorial 
of. Jenmin . jihpao noted: “We 


` Chinese, should reniember espe- 


cially well that under- the Hun, 
Tang, Ming and Ch’ing dynas- ` 


-ties our country was algo a great 


empire, but for- approximately a * 
hundred years, since the second 
half of the nineteenth century, our 
country, having become an object 
of aggression, was converted into “ 
a semi-colony; though our coun- 


„try is .at present still backward - 


economically and culturally, when 
the conditions have changed, 
the trend towards great-power 
chauvinism will no -doubt be a 
great danger unless prevented in 


- every way possible. It should also 
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be pointed out that at present this 
danger has already begun to show 
up among some of~our personnel. 
Therefore, in both the Resolution 
of the Eighth All-China Congress 
of the Communist Party of China 
and the Statement of the Govern- 
‘ment of the People’s Republic 
of China of November 1, 1956, 
our personnel is instructed to 


fight against the trend of great-* 


power chauvinism.’ _ 
However, the Mao Tse-tung 
group not only neglected these 
warnings but proved to be, during _ 
a sharp class struggle of the 
transitional period, the mouth- 
piece of great-power chauvinism 
and petty-bourgeois adventurism: 


Mao’s Deviation 


It is during the period of 
transition from capitalist and 
pre-capitalist relations to: socla- 
lism that Mao Tse-tung’s deviation 


from the earlier accepted principal > 


course of the Chinese Communist 
` Party and the international com- 
munist movement became -ever 
more pronounced, that his indivi- 
dual line in China’s home and 


foreign policy began to take shape : 


ever more distinctly. This devia- 
tion was manifest especially pro- 
foundly when Mao Tse-tung began 
to impose on the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party the adventurist policy 
of the “big leap” and ‘‘people’s 
communes” and a no less adven- 
tirist policy in international 
affairs. 

Historical experience indicates 
that manifestations of revolutionary 
adventurism expressing the psycho- 
logy of the petty-bourgeois gone 


mad become more intense in the - 


situation of a sharp breakup of 
the outdated social order. During 
this process the dizziness from the 
of success of a 
nary overthrow fancifully ` com- 
bines with the fear of difficulties 
coming up during the building of 
socialism, especially in 4 back- 
ward country. On this soil there 
grow ultrarevolutionary lame 
attempts to solve at a blow all 
problems of international politics 
and domestic 
skip all the necessary stages and 
burst into the “realm of commu- 
nism” by storm. 

The Mao Tse-tung group has 
discarded the resolutions of the 
Eighth Congress of the CPC which 
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` critical. 


revolutio- ` 


development, to | 


reflected’ the 
positions on the main foreign and 
home issues and defined the 
CPC’s main line for the period of 
transition to socialism. “The great 
proletarian cultural revolution”, 
turned out to be the raids against 
the Communist Party and the 
massacre of its personnel, unbri- 
dled chauvinism and anti-Sovie- 
tism, continued aid culminated 
this group’s policy of petty bour- 
geois adventurism. 


Complex Process 


Many cases are known in 
history when the people who had 
taken part in a national-liberation 
movement or'a bourgeois demo- 
cratic revolution or even a socia- 
list revolution then took up a 
stand ‘hostile to communism as the 


country went over to socialist 
development. The growth of a 
democratic revolution into a 


socialist revolution is a complex 
process, a major historical boun- 
dary signifying a drastic rearrange- 
ment of class forces. For the 
petty-bourgeois parties and lea- 
ders this boundary proves to be 
Sober-mined revolution- 
aries from among the petty-bour- 
geois intelligentsia go over to the 
proletariat’s positions and grad- 
ually arrive at scientific socialsm. 
But by no means all petty bour- 
geois revolutionaries (who play at 
times a positive role at the demo- 
cratic stage of a revolution, along 
with the’ vacillations and negative 
influences) rise to the occasion 
during the transition to socialist 
reforms. Many of themdo not 
cross this boundary and do not go 
forward, along the road of socia- 
lism, but swerve into crooked 
blind alleys of history and finally 
meet with political bankruptcy. 
This is-for example, what hap- 
pened: to some statesmen in our 
country who swerved either “to 
the Right” or “tothe Left” and 
the situation occurred in other 
countries as well. It is at this 
critical boundary, during the 
transition to the building of socia- 
lism, that it becomes clear that 


such people are not proletarian- 


revolutionaries, not Marxist 
Leninists, but bourgeois or petty- 
bourgeois ideologists. The political 


bankruptcy and degeneration of - 


such statesmen is no accident but 
is inherent in their class positions, 
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Marxist-Leninist _ 


in their theoretical views, in their 
interpretation of policy and 
tactics. ` > 

Mao Tse-tung’s abject degrada- 
tion is the consequence not of 
separate mistakes and deviations 
from Marxism, but of a defective 
philosophy ‘and a defective politi- 
cal line of petty-bourgeiois adven- 
turism. 

. The Chinese splittersand anti- 
Sovietists, sponsors of the so-called 
“great proletarian cultural revolu- 
tion” have declared Maotsetun- 
gism tobe the “highest stage” in 
the development of Marxism. Mao 
Tse-tung, indeed, studied, some 
Marxist works and even presented 
Marxist views.on some issues, 
but on the who!e his theoretical 
concept is a vulgarization and 
revision of the. Marxist theory in 
terms of petty-bourgeois nationa- 
lism and adventurism. 

Maotsetungism has replaced 
materialist dialectics by sophistry 
and eclecticism, the materialist 
interpretation of history by volun- 
tarism, and the theory of class 
struggle and revolution by, essen- 
tially, a militarist distorfion of 
the revolutionary prozess. Maotse- 
tungism is the denial of the prole- 
tariat’s leading role in the Commu- 
nist transformation of society, 
the denial of the role of the Com- 
munist Party as the vanguard of 
the working class. Maotsetungism 
meansa depreciation of the role 
of the masses in history, an idea- 
list theory of “heroes?” as the 
primary movers of history; it is a 


_faith into the supernatural power 


of the “leader” and an unrestrai- 
ned personality cult. Maotsetun- 
gism opposes scientific communism 
on the vital issues of strategy and 
tactics. 


Il . 
Materialist Versus  Voluntarist 


Interpretation of History: Dialec- 
tics Versus Sophistry 


. HE materialist interpretation 


of history proceeds from the 
proposition that the development 
of society is based on the produc- 
tion of material values. Materia- 
lism ïs inseparately linked with the 
recognition of the fact that the 
economic relations are decisive in 
the entire system of social relations 
and that the struggle of classes 
is the principal moving force of 
history in antagonistic societies. 
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For a whole century the bour- 
geois and petty-bourgeois theorists 
have been. assailing these cardinal 
productions of Marxism and 
opposed all kinds of idealistic con- 
cepts to the materialist principles 
in history. 

An expression of the volunta- 
rist interpretation of history was, 
for example, the “theory of coer- 
cion” according to which the 
course of social life and the posi- 
tion of classes. and nations are 
determined by coercion, and not 
by economic development, not by 
economic relations. In particular, 
this theory was persistently put 
forward and propounded in the 
last century by the notorious 
German petty-bourgeois Socialist 
Duhring who regarded political 
power rather than economic deve- 
lopment as a decisive factor of 
social life. 


Role of Coercion 


Marx and Engels demonstrat- 
ed the unsoundness of the “theory 
of coercion”, revealed the inter- 
action between economic and 
political activity, between objective 
conditions and the subjective 
factor in history, and determined 
the role of coercion in_ social 
changes. Coercion cannot create 
new productive forces and new 
social relations. However, when 
conditions are ripe for a revolutio- 
nary transformation, revolution- 
ary coercion becomes a tool for 
overthrowing an outdated social 
system and transforming social 
life in accordance with the level 
and requirements of development 
of productive forces. “Coercion”, 
said Marx, “is the midwife of an 
old society when it is pregnant 
with a new society” (Works, Vol. 
23, p. 761). Revolutionary 
coercion does not abolish the laws 
` of economic development, it does 
not replace material production, 
but eliminates the socio-political 
obstacles preventing the develop- 
‘ment of productive forces. 

The petty-bourgeois trends of 
anarchism and other varieties of 
revolutionary adventurism set 
voluntarism and _— subjectivism 
against the materialism of Marx. 
Thus, in Bakunin’s opinion, the 
“ideal” and “rebellion” are the 
movers of the social revolution 
which is called upon to build 
life “at will without restraints.” 
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Criticizing Bakunin’s understand- 
ing of the premises for the 
revolutionary transformation of 
society, Marx wrote: “Will, and 
not economic conditions, is the 
basis of his social revolution” 
(Works, Vol. 18, p. 615). 


Marxism “Sinicized” 


Having decided to ‘‘sinicize” 
the Marxist theory, Maotsetung- 
ism has taken the petty-bourgeois 
ideologists’ stand, rejecting the 
basic principles of materialism 
and substituting voluntarism and 
subjectivism. Essentially, the 
Chinese theorists are replacing 
the materialistic concept of history 
by the notorious “theory of 
coercion”. 

In the history of social thought 
of China, just as in the countries 
of the West,the “theory of 
coercion” ascends to some old 
philosophical schools. For exam- 

le, the main exponent of the 
ideas of the ancient Chinese 
school of the Legalists Han Fei- 
tzu taught that the most éxtreme 
and severe measures are necessary 
in po'itics, and power rests only 
on force and coercion. 

The history of ideological 
struggle shows that the “theory 
of coercion” is closely interlinked 
with the apology of wars, with 
the ideology of militarism. Char- 
acteristically, this theory spread 
especially widely in the age of 
imperialism when solutions by 
force and war began to play an 
increasing role in the development 
of historical events. 

Nowadays the inseparable 
connection between the ‘theory 
of coercion” and chauvinism, tke 
struggle for world domination, 
is expressed more clearly than 
ever before. Obviously, those 
who are infected by chauvinism 
and hegemonism inevitably 
gravitate to the “theory of coerc- 
ion”, banking on military means 
of struggle and underestimating 
or ignoring theimportance of 
economic development and eco- 
nomic problems. ‘ 

The Chinese exponents of the 
“theory of cercion” under the 
cimouflage of revolutionary phrz- 
seology believe that war is the 
key means of solving all social 
cont'adictions. The essence of 
the historical concept of Maotse- 
tungism is expressed in the 


following thesis: “Wars began 
from the moment of the origin 
of private ownership and classes 
and constitute the highest form. 
of struggle, the formto which: 
recourse is made to resolve the 
contradictions between classes, 
nations, states, political blocs at 
a certain stage of development 


of these contradictions” (Mao 
Tse-tung, Selec'ed Works, Vol. 
1, the Publishing House of 
Foreign Literature, Moscow, 


1952, pp. 307-308). . 

Thus, the Marxist theory that 
the entire history of society as 
long as it is differentiated into 
classes is the history of class 
struggle is rep'aced by Mao Tse- 
tung. with his militarist concept of 
history as the history of wars. It is 
not the laws of class struggle but 
the laws of war that should guide 
in polities, according to Mao Tse- 
tung, While it is believed, accord- 
ing to Marxism, that in class 
society the causes of all social 
phenomena and events, including 
wars, should be traced to the 
relations of classes, class struggle 
Should, according to Mao Tse- 
tung, be interpreted in the light 
of the laws of war: “War is the 
highest form of struggle between 
aations, states, classes, political 
blocs; all laws of war are used 
by belligerent nations, states, 
classes and political blocs for 


gaining victory” (Mao Tse- 
‘ung, Selected Works, Vol. 1, 
p. 325). 

Rifle—Power 


From the point of view of 
Marxism-Leninism, war continues 
the policy of certain classes pursu- 
ing their own class purposes; 
in other words, war is one of the 
Jorms of struggle for the interests 
of certain classes. According 
to Mao Tse-tung, class~ struggle 
itself should obey the- laws of 
ware 

Using Marxist terms and in 
particular employing, for the 
sake of appearance, the concepts 
“classes” and “class struggle”, 
fao Tse-tung ignores the 
Marxist theory of class struggle 
and proletarian revolution and 
persistently replaces it everywhere 
ty his militarist “theory of coer- 
con”—the theory of a military 
coup d’etat. -‘The rifle produces 
power”, writes Mao Tse-tung 
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(Selected Works, Vol. 2, p. 388); 


according to his .own admission - 


this maxim repeats the Chinese ` 


militarists’ behest: “If there 
-is an army, there is power” (ibid ,~ 
p. 386). It is- not economic 
„relations that ‘decide in the final 
analysis whom political- power in 
the country belongs to, but the 
rifle, the army-as a certain self- 
sufficing force, determining the 
destinies of society: this is the 


t 


conclusion to which -Maotsetung- ` 


ism is led by its- intrinsic logic. -` 


This fetish. of military pòwer'is 
also well pronounced in Mao 
Tse-tung’s discourses. on the 
future of „human society. “.... 
Rebuilding the world is possible 
only by means of the rifle” 
(Works, Vol. 2, p. 388). ` 


- Against Lenin’s Principle 


` Mao Tse-tung ` insists that the - 


attainment of a lasting peace and 
the victory of’ -socialism on the 
world scale are possible only by 
world war: “....There is only 
one means, and it is the- struggle 
by war against war..” (Mao 
Tse-tung, Selected Works, Vol. 
1, p. 312). Mao Tse-tung’s 
supporters reason, very calmly, 
that if half of mankind is destroy- 


ed in a world war. half.will still ` 


remain. By way of compensa- 
tion, imperialism will be destroyed, 
and socialism will reign all. over 
_ the earth. This perfectly- corres- 
` ponds to Mao-Tse-tung’s- theore- 
tical views. >. : : 
Mao Tse-tung’s group comes 
out against Lenin’s principle of 
peaceful coexistence of states with- 
‘different social systems. The 
group denies Lenin’s proposition 


- cancelled. - 


that having triumphed originally ` 


in one country or several countries, 
socialism ` exercises its. influence 
on world development first of all ; 
by the force ofits example, its 
economic policy, its economic 
and cultural progress. 

The Chinese ‘‘Marxists” 
essentially, ` propounding 
theory of the “export? of revolu- 
tion by means of war. Itis 
implied that the Soviet 
must begin war and if the Soviet 


are, 


tigers.” Perhaps, they intend to 
‘inveigle the Soviet Union into a 


world war and watch it “from a ` 


mountain”? . 

In accordance with his mili- 
tarist interpretation of history, 
Mao Tse-tung has replaced mate- 
` tialist dialectics by the metaphy- 
sical . concept- of the duel of 
‘antagonistic forces- and has thus 


_ converted dialectics into sophistry. 


Instead of the dialectic theory 
of development, of the resolution 
of. contradictions in the course of 
struggle, Mao Tse-tung is pro- 
pounding the thesis on the trans- 
position of the opposites. 


occupation, in the course of 
‘movement, that position which 
has earlier. been’ occupied by its 
opposite. As for the opposites 
themselves, they are considered 
metaphysically, without ` any 
change, as something constant 
and intransient. Thereby is 
ignored a majot 
dialectics: development is essen- 
tially the transition from one 
quality to another in the process 
of which the old ‘opposites are 


Changes Ruled Out 


Instead of dialectics, Mao 


Tse-tung presents his theory of © 


struggling forces Which have no 
béaring on qualitative changes 
and may only exchange places, 
drawing each other alternatively 
from one side to another, upward 
or downward. The result is 
something like the notorious 
theory -of equilibrium according 
to which contradictions balance. 
equilibrium is disturbed from 
time to time, then restored, and 


` so movement continues. Obvious- 


ly, this interpretation of dialec- 
tics undermines its basis and 


_ essentially.. denotes the denial of 


development, If -~ the entire 


" process reduces to the “opposites 


the | 


Union ` 


Union does not, this points to‘its. . 


collusion with US 


and its lapse into “revisionism.” 


The Maotsetungists often repeat - 


the Chinese proverb: “Watc 
from a mountain the struggle of 
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imperialism ~ 


) 


exchanging ` places, if history 
reduces to the transposition of 
the opposites, to. the violation 
and.restoration of equilibrium, 
nothing new can originate, any 


qualitative social changes are 
ruled out. 
. The admirers-of Mao Tse- ` 


‘tung try to apply their primitive 


interpretation of the struggle of- 


-the opposites to the essence 
of the historical process, to the 


In his © 
opinion, developments each side's , 


“countryside: *...,the class 


proposition of . 


_ remain under a. new 


determination ofthe strategy and 
tactics of the world _communist 


movement. This is How this 
kind of “dialectics” looks if 
applied to thd revolutionary 


process: “ ...Through the revolu- ` 
tion, the proletariat, once a. sub- 
jugated class, becomes’'the ruling 
class, while the. bourgeoisie who 
have ruled before become a sub- 
jugated class, go over to the 
position which has been occupied 
by its antipode” (Selected Works, 
Vol. 2, p. 453)...” l 
“Dialectic” Exchange. 


A similar ‘dialectic’? exchange 


-of the opposites occurs, in Mao- 


Tse-tung’s , opinion, during the 
revolutionary ' reforms in the 
of 
landlords owning land becomes 
a class-deprived of land while the 


. peasants deprived of land become 


small owners who have received 
land” (ibid., p. 454). 


It is. perfectly obvious that - 


‘this interpretation of the dialec- 


‘tics of history has nothing in 
common with the real course of 
historical development. Certainly, 


` the bourgeoise have never passed 


nor willpass “to the position 
occupied by its anipode”, that is 
the working class, no more than 


_the proletariat will ever become 


the bourgeoisie. In reality indi- . 
vidual capitalists sometimes go 


-bankrupt and become ` hired 


workers, while some workers 
become entrepreneurs. But from 
this it does not follow that the 
essence of the socialist revolution 
is the conversion of ‘the proleta- - 
riat into the bourgeoisie and vice 
versa. Nor can any - historical 
example be given when the class 
of peasants would take the place 
of the class of landlords and the 
class of landlord the class of 
peasants. Whenever a new mode 
of production appears, a quali- - 
‘tatively new class. structure of 
society takes shape. Revolutio- 
nary transformations result not 
in a simple transposition of 
opposite classes, but ina vital 
‘change of the classes themselves, 
in the origin of new class relations. 


- Only metaphysicians may believe 
- that the old 


classes, ‘which had 
merely exchanged places; may 
result from a revolution ’ and 

w mode of. 


production. 
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From these examp'es it is 
ctear that there is a vital differ- 
ence between’ Marxist dialectics 
and the Chinese theorisits’ soph- 
istry. In -the Marxist-Leninist 
theory of development they. fail 

~ to understand the key proposi- 
tion, namely, that contradictions 
do not remain. fixed, cons:ant, — 
eternal, that they are.in a process 
of constant motion and change. - 
The revolutionary . meaning of 
-Marxist-Leninist ` dialectic- is 
precisely that internal contradic- 
tions lead to. the substitution of - 
the old-concept-by a new. and 
higher concept. Thus, the replace- 
ment~of capitalism ‘by socialism 
~ means not an exchange of places 
between socialism and capitalism 
but the revolutionary overthrow 
of the capitalist system and the 
establishment of a new, socialist 
society.’ o van 
_ The interpretation of dialectics 
in the spirit of “transposition” 
ofthe opposites“is’, not just a 
particular detail in “Mao ~.Tse- 
tung’s views. In the final analy- 
sis this interpretation furnishes a - 
methodological basis of that 
militarist interpretation of the 
historical process,- which is -so 
characteristic of Maotsetungism- 
‘Indeed, dispensing with the need 
of taking into account the quali- 
stative changes of social pheno- 
mena, this metaphysical. scheme 


~ 


_ WEST BENGAL 


PRE crisis ‘in the . engineering a, then 
industry in West Bengal has ” 


become quite acute, ‘posing a 
serious problem to’ the United 
Front Ministry. According to 
the State Labour Minister, be-. 


The Crisis in the 


3 


tween January l and March 15 _ 


this year, 23,218 workers were 
laid off from 95 units, retrench- 
ment took place in 53 units and 
eights units declared total closure, 
z Signs of the crisis first appear- 
‘ed in Noyember-December last 
year. “The employers -were even 
then insisting on largescale re-- 
trenchment and lay-off, but the - 


1 


4 


makes if possible to group his- 


-torical phenomena notin terms 


of their concrete social meaning 


but in terms.of abstract, “time- 
less” “ concepts of war and 
“peace” 

4 
Peace into War i f 


“Tt is well :known”, Mab Tsé- 


_tung writes, “that. war and peace 


are phenomena changing into - 
each other. -War .changes into 
peace....peage changes into x 
war....” (Selected Works, Vol.2, 
p.- 455). This abstract formula 


‘fails to take into account the real 


course of historical development. 
History knows quite a few .exam- 
ples when wars of a certain type _ 
gave way not to peace but, to 
other wars having a différent 
social character. For example, 
the liberation wars of the -French 


Bourgeois Revolution became 
later the Napoleonic Empire’s 


‘reactionary’ wars of aggrandize- 


ment which brought foreign 
oppression. to many nations and 
which entailed in turn a series of 
national-liberation wars. 

Or here is another historical 
example. The First World War 
did not simply give place to peace. 
Tn Russia the imperialist war grew- 
into a civil war. A characteristic 


of the subsequent historical de- 


velopment since thé October 


“Revolution was a split of the 


ae x 


` 
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Congrėss Government, 
apprehensive of. the possible 
repercussions of such a. step on 
its election prospects, persuaded. 
the employers to keep the con- 
templated measures in abeyancé 
until after the. elections when, 
it; fondly hoped,~ it would be 
returnéd -to power for a -fresh 


-tetm of five years. 
Political Motivation 
The elections, however, dis- 


` lodged the Congress from power 


and.“installed the United, Front, 
of the Left and democratic parties. 


„sion were multiplied, 


against imperialism> 


Engineering Industry 


world into two camps: soclalist 
Russia and the capitalist’ 
encirclement. Nor did the Second 
World War culminate in a mere 
return to the pre-war peace. A 
vital qualitative peculiarity of the 
postwar -period is the establish-`- 
ment of a world social system: 


The relation ‘of forces between... 


socialism and capitalism changed, 
and 
liberation movement obtained new- 

unprecedented possibilities; while _ 


the colonial system of capitalism ~ 


collapsed. Hence the opportuni- 
‘ties for the struggle against aggres- 
realistic 
premises sprang up for preventing ° 
anew world war by joint efforts ‘ 
of socialist countries and, all’ 
peaceloving. nations, fighting 


. Thus, ~ essential’ 
changes in the course of historical 
development, the complex inter- 
dependence of phenomena, by no 
means fit tae abstract metaphysical 
scheme : peace giving place to 


- war and war leading to’peace so’. 


as a result the national-: ` 


- qualitative ` ` 


that etermal -peace can only be |‘ 


arrived at through war. - “The 
allegedly “dialectic” interpretation 
of history by. Maotsetungism 
proves in fact a purely ‘subjective 
sophist distortion --of the real 
process of social development. \ ‘ 


(Tobe concluded next week) 


` 


The Policy Statement -of the_. 
‘United Front, issued on the eve 

_ of its assumption 
categorically stated: that hence- - 


of office, 
forth police interference in the 
normal trade union struggles of 
the workers would not be allowed - 
so long as workers’ actions did. 
not go beyond the bounds of law. 
The declaration _ evoked the 
expected reaction. from thé ,cap- 


. tains of industry: To the econo- 


mic factor of a ‘recession’ was 
added -the political factor of a - 
Government following a pro- 


labour policy. Heavy retrench- : 


ped 
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ment and Jay-off started from the 
beginning of March. The 
intention obviously was to throw 
a Spanner in the new Govern- 
ment’s wheel before it could move. 

To be sure, the magnitude of 
the crisis is being deliberately 
exaggerated, so as to bring 
. pressure on the non-Congress 
Government. The crisis has spread 
to other industries as well, 
especially the textile industry, 
as evidenced by the en-masse 
lay-off, declaration of lock-outs 
and total closure of units. The 
workers have been compelled to 
resist the attacks on their jobs 
and wages by normal trade union 
practice of gheraos and stay-in 
Strikes. This, ,again, is used 
against the U.F. Government 
as proof of its inability or re- 
luctance to deal properly with la- 
bour intransigence and a case is 
sought to be made out that West 
Bengal has become- unsafe for 
industry and a ‘flight of capital’ 
is imminent. The logic of a 
general ‘crisis’, however, goes jll 
with the threat ‘of a ‘flight of 
capital.’ X 

Political motivation notwith- 
standing, there is no gainsaying 
the fact that the crisis is real. 
So far as the engineering industry 
is concerned, the worst affected 
are the small-scale and medium- 
Scale units concentrated in and 
around Calcutta and . Howrah. 
A small-scale or medium-scale 
industrial unit is one with a 
capital investment below Rs. 10 


lakhs. Briefly, they may be 
classified simply as ‘small-scale 
industry’. 

Most of the small-scale 


industrial units are engineering 
establishments—from the way- 
side motor repairing shop to the 
comparatively big workshop 
employing a complement of, 
say, half a dozen lathes and 
other machines. Besides en- 
gineering, other industries coming 
under the small-scale category are: 
power-looms, soaps and cos- 
mestics, plastic goods, paper and 
pulp, hosieries ete. 


Railways’ Role 


The small engineering firms 
are subsidiaries and ancillaries 
to the big industrial concerns, 
supplying them with such parts 
and components as are more 
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economical for them to manu- 
facture, for instance, those for 
automobiles, sewing machines, 
bicycles, industrial machinery, 
machine tools, hand tools, 
Measuring instruments, etc. 

They, however, depend mainly 
on the Railways’ orders, specific 
items from which, like components 
and parts of track mechanism 
(namely cast-iron sleepers, fish~ 
plates and dog-plates etc.) and 
small components of signalling 
equipments, are farmed out to 
them by the big engineering 
firms—the primary recipients 
of the orders, 

The slashing of the Railways’ 
development programme in 
last year’s (1966-67) budget, 
according to the spokesmen of 
the small-manufacturers, has 
triggered off a chain reaction in 
-which they are the worst suff- 
erers. While the big firms are 
better equipped, financially as 
well as  organizationally, to 
absorb the shock, the small 
units face the prospect of being 
pushed to the wall. 


Calculation Imperfect 


Authorities in the 
making level of the Railway 
Ministry admit that the calcula- 
tions on- which the Ministry had 
drawn up its perspective plan 


for development were subse- 
quently found to be defective 
and imperfect. An adverse 


balance in the Railway budget 
also necessitated a cut on deve- 
lopment expenditure. 

They point out that the 
railway administration is now 
depending more on its own 
workshops for certain essential 
equipments and parts, for example 
steel sleepers. Cast-iron sleepers, 
manufactured by private engineer- 
ing firms, are being replaced by 
steel-casting sleepers manu- 
factured in the railway work- 
shops. So long as the demand 
for steel sleepers does not exceed 
the existing capacity of the work- 
shops, there can be no ‘spill- 
over’ to the private manufac- 
turers. 

The imbalance caused by the 
cut in the Railways’ orders can 
be partially rectified if their 
shopping list is suitably adjusted. 
Negotiations to that end have 
already been started by the 


policy- ` 


State Government, mainly under 
the initiative of the State Labour 
Minister. But, as we shall 
presently see, railway orders 
are not the sole factor; the pro- 
blem of the small-scale engineering 
industry in West Bengal has 
some special characteristics 
which need to be studied in some 
detail. 


Special Characteristics ~ 


It is the contenton of the small 
manufacturers” organizations like 
the Federation of the Associations 
of Small Industries (FASI) and the 
Federation of Small and Medium 
Industries (FSMI) that the diffi- 
culties and disadvantages of the 
small-scale engineering firms have 
not been adequately considered 
by the Government. They point 
out that small-scale industrial units 
are capital-light and labour-inten- 
sive and as such have an important 
role to play both in providing em- 
ployment and in the general indus- 
trial development of the country. 

Small-scale industries account 
for only 15 per cent of the total 
capital invested in industry, though 
they contribute as much as 33 per-_ 
cent of the total industrial output 
and get, on an average, a return of 
15 per cent on capital. The quan- 
tum of capital investment per 
person employed is between Rs. 
8 and 10 thousand as against a 
minimum of Rs. 50 thousand in 
the case of big industries. 

The care for the small-scale 
industries may be put as follows: 
Due to the heavy concentration in 
West Bengal of big industries— 
basic as well as consumer—they 
cannot expand or diversify pro- 
duction. In the case of the small 
engineering industries there is an 
additional limitation in that being 
essentially ‘feeders’ to the giant 
concerns—who determine the va- 
riety and quantity of their pro- 
ducts—they are necessarily res- 
tricted a to a highly selective mar- 
ket. i 

Another acute problem they 
face is with regard to getting in- 
dustrial credit on easy terms from 
financial institutions like the State . 
Bank, the Industrial Finance Cor- 
poration, the State Finance Cor- 
poration, the Life Insurance Cor- 
poration, etc. The rules for ad- 
vancing industrial credit being the 
same for all categoriesof indus- 
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tries—whether big or small—the 
latter are at a disadvantage to 
qualify for eligibility and are trea- 
ted as non-creditworthy since they 
have no land or buildings of their 
own to offer for hypothecation., 
Consequently, the big industries 
get more than a fair share of credit 
and thrive at the cost of the small 
industries. 

Under the State Aid to Indus- 
tries Act, the Board of Industries, 
West Bengal, advances them loans 
up to a maximum of Rs. 1 lakh, 
mainly for capital outlay but partly 
also as working capital. The in- 
ordinate delay, however, in get- 
ting loan applications sanctioned— 
usually it takes two or four years— 
quite often makes the loan useless 
for the purpose for which it was 
applied. 

Secondly, a far larger part of 
their working capital is getting 
blocked up, affecting production 
and payment of wages, because 
their customers, the big industrial 
concerns, would not clear their 
bills before six to twelve months 
while formerly they used to do so 
in three months. 

The third factor is the sharp rise 
in the prices of raw materials, 
particularly after devaluation. 
Aluminium, an important raw ma- 
terial, is an instance in point. The 
price of aluminium, as quoted by 
Hindusthan Aluminium—a Birla 
firm—went up by a thousand 
rupees per metric tonne during 
the first two weeks of April. 

Then there is the difficulty in 


getting raw materials quickly and _ 


in the required quantities. A Me- 
morandum submitted by the FSMI 
to the now dissolved Lahiri Com- 
mission of Inquiry states: “The 
quota given to this State in either 
imported or indigenous scarce 
materials is neither adequate nor 
fixed on any rational basis.” It is 
argued that “small-scale industries 
account for at least one-third of 
the country’s industrial produc- 
tion” and therefore “they should 
get atleast one-third of controlled 
raw materials”, their requirements 
being “assessed on the installed 
capacity basis rather than on past 
performance basis.” 


Remedial Measures 


Remedial measures suggested 
by the spokesmen of the FASI and 
FSMI include: (1) Opening of 
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Central and State Purchasing orga- 
nizations through which Gcvern- 
ment orders should be funnelled 
to the small-scale industries; (2) 
Relaxation of rules for advancing 
industrial credit; (3) Reservation 
of spheres of production and ear- 
marking a ‘certain percentage of 
specified items exclusively for the 
small industries; and (4) Direct al- 
location of import licences to 
them. 

To this one could add exten- 
sion of non-financial facilities by 
Official agencies like the CSIO 
and the network of Small Industries 
Service Institutes by way of tech- 
nical assistance for improving the 


efficiency of the units; training ` 


in better techniques of production 
and methods of operation, proper 
management, cost control, etc. 
It is emphasized by the small- 
scale manufacturers that a per- 
manent solution of their problem 
will be possible only if industrial 
development is planned in pers- 
pective and development program- 
mes are properly phased. As speci- 
fic measures it is suggested that 
the supply of equipment for rail- 
way’ track-laying for the Haldia 
project should be reserved for the 
small engineering firms in West 
Bengal. Petro-Chemical and Elec- 
tronics complexes should also be 
developed so as to bring West 
Bengal at par with Maharashtra. 


After Independence 


The origin and growth of the 
engineering industry in West Ben- 
gal has a history all its own. Due 
to the fact that the British colo- 
nialists first settled in Calcutta as 
also to the geographical and loca- 
tional facilities including proximity 
to the coal and iron belt, the engin- 
eering industry made rapid head- 
way in the State in a comparatively 
short time. It may be mentioned 
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No. of 

State Factories 

(in 000) 

t 

1. Maharashtra 8.1 
2. West Bengal 4.7 
3. Gujarat 4.2 
4. Madras 6.1 
5. Uttar Pradesh 2.8 
6. Punjab 3.7 


in this connexion, that 75 per cent 
of the to:al purchase of railway 
equipmen. used to be made in the 
Calcutta Industrial area, providing 
it with a permanent and stable 
market. ` i 

After independence, however,,. 
the engincering industry began to 
grow in other States as well. A 
large number of small engineering - 
units spreng up in Maharashtra, 
Punjab and Madras, claiming more 
than proportionate shares in the 
Railways’ orders. If the cut in the 
Railways’ development budget be 
restored, or even if the budget 
provision be increased, West Ben- 
gal can “ever regain the near- 
monopoly position it once en- 
joyed. ; 
It has >een observed that while 
Maharash-ra leads in the relative 
percentage of small industry out- 
put to tctal, with West Bengal 
coming second, the latter takes the 
first place in regard to small in- 
dustries’ share of fixed capital 
and emplcyment. 

The re ative position of small 
industries in six major’ States is 
shown in the table below. 


Weaknesses 


But then the small-scale in- 
dustrialist has to take his share of 
the blame. He is under constant 
pressure from the big and orga- 
nized industries. The vertical 
growth of monopolies makes exis~ 
tence increasingly precarious for 
the ‘small fry’. Yet his attitude 
does not change; it isno different 
from that of the big bourgeois. 
He would not think of takin 
labour—with whom he has more 
personal contact than the imper- 
sonal ‘menagement’ of a large 
industrial plant—into manage- 
ment as a partner, so that there 
may bea ccriimunity of interest for 
the prosperity of the firm. + Rather, 





Fixed Employ- Gross 
Capital ment Output 
(Incrores) (In 000) (Rs. 

Crores) 

502.2 819.2 1362.6 
614.6 880.6 1224. 4 
242.9 384.9 512.0 
186.4 347.1 475.3 
251.0 317.9 381.3 

89.2 152.6 256.2 ' 
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he would continue to squeeze the 
maximum out of labour, conceding 
the minimum that he must. : 
‘Take for instance the low 
labour productivity the-small-scale 
engineering industry-in West Ben- 
gal suffers from. Most .of these 
units are working with old and 
worn-out: machines, some as old 
` as thirty, forty or even fifty years, 
that is, long after their value as 


assets has been wiped out by de-. 


preciation. In contract, their coun- 
terparts in other States have: star- 
ted with latest machines and tech- 
niques of production. The work- 


er is forced to work with such 


machinery, but the resultant low 
output is trotted out-as an argu- 
ment against conceding his de- 
mand for better wages. (West 
Bengal ranks seventh in the pay- 
ment of industrial wages). The use 


of worn-out machinery is also. 


responsible for the progressive 
deterioration in the quality of 
products which discourages orders 
to be placed in West Bengal. 7 

Why do the small-scale manu- 
facturers not replace their machi- 
nery? The stock argument is, 
they live a hand-to-mouth exis- 
tence in which capital outlay for 
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. ,Diseussion. 


ace ot 


expansion and modernization is 
just not possible. It is difficult to 
disprove this contention since it is 
still more difficult to prove it! 


- A proper assessment of the finan- 


cial stability and organizational 
ability of the small units is made 


difficult because of inadequate and ` 


incomplete basic information re- 
lating to input-output ratio; the 
proportion, if any, of profit plou- 
ghed back for reinvestment; over- 
head expenses; and the ratio of 
wages to gross profit. 

The 4,700 units shown against 
West Bengal in the table above are 
all registered factories. In addi- 
tion, there are some 25,000 un- 
registered units of varying sizes. 


As far as possible, they should. 


be registered’ and brought under 


the purview of the Factories Direc- © 


torate. As to the registered enter- 
prises, few of them are corporate 
bodies,*the majority being either 
. partnership or proprietory con- 
cerns don’t have to prepare 
balance sheets. 


Conclusion $ n i$ 


The crisis in the engineering 
industry in West Bengal is not an 
isolated phenomenon buta mani- 


festation of the general economic 
crisis facing the country. Its roots 
are to be found the economic phi- ` 
losophy of the ruling party (Con- 
gress) which has failed to carry 
out radical land reforms; brought 
about a fall in real wages, thus 
shrinking the internal market; 
made over the entire field of con- 
sumer industries and vital sectors 
of key industries to the indigenous 
monopolists and their foreign col- 
laborators; resorted to heavy de- 
ficit financing, thereby setting off 
a runaway inflation which has 
curtailed the purchasing power of 
the people while heavily increased 
capital cost for development pro- 
jects; and—last but not least— 
abjectly surrendered to the aid- 
giving, especially American, im- 
perialists, mortgaging our eco- 
nomic freedom and endangering 
our political independence—in 
short, brought the country on the 
verge of disaster. o 

Nothing short of a frontal 
attack aimed at the reversal of the 
economic policies pursued by the 
Congress so far can solve the 
crisis or save the country. Ad hoc 
measures can at best be palliatives, 
at worst aggravators. 


CIA and Academic Freedom 


ig is rather difficult to accept 
‘ Sri Aswini K. Ray as the 
final authority on the Central 
Intelligence Agency, its- rami- 
fications and the effect of its 
worldwide activities. Perhaps he 
_ is better informed tha” those who 


have necessarily to depend on ` 


‘published reports about the ex- 
tent'and nature of work of the 
network. Nevertheless, one must 





Mainstream (April 29, 1967) 
carried Sri Aswini K. Ray's 
article on CIA and~ Academic 
Frecdom, which was the starting 
point of the present discussion. 


Other -contributions to this dis- 


cussion will appear in the next 
issues of Mainstream. 
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be permitted to express doubt 
regarding the superiority of his 
scholarly investigation. to that 
conducted ona more down-to- 
earth basis by the Ramparts’ ma- 
gazine or the New York Times. 
In his article (Mainstream, 
April 29) Sri Ray makes three 


„points: first, that there is a “de- 


finite exaggeration” of the mag- 
nitude of CIA operations; se- 
cond, that its  effectivetiess is 


. “limited” and its usefulness to 


America’s policy-makers ‘“mar- 


` ginal’; and -third, that the “so- 


called exposure” of CIA activi- 
ties in the American Press is 


“a case of deliberate leak by the 


U.S. Administration.” 
Proceeding from these three 


simplified but unsubstantiated 
propositions, Sri Ray does not 
have much difficulty in being 
shocked that these “so-called ex- 
posures” should have been taken 
seriously in this country, leading 
to certain institutions and indivi- 
duals getting funds and other 
assistance from American Foun- 
dations and other enterprises 
coming under a sizeable cloud. 
He conjures up a grim threat to 


-“academic freedom” and “intellec- 


tual integrity” in the present 
public criticism of such institu- 
tions and individuals. 

It seems really unnecessary 
for us in India to argue heatedly 
about the ~ usefulness or other- 
wise of the CIA and organiza- 
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Ww oot 
tions financially tied to it to 
the policy-makers of America; 
this surely is a matter that can be 
safely left to the assessment of 
the U.S. Government and people, 
whose concern it is to decide 
whether billions of dollars have 
been poured down the drain and 
whether these activities have 
created more friends or enemies 
for their country. Neither the 
Government nor the people of 
"the U.S.A. would seem to be in 
dire need of spirited defence by 
Indian scholars, however eminerit. 
The only question that properly 
concerns us is the impact of 
CIA funds siphoned through 
various cover Organisations on 
our own country, Here, apart from 
the bland statement that the 
‘ magnitude of CIA operations is 
being exaggerated, Sri Ray has 
little by way of facts to offer to 
back his claim. In fact he practi- 
cally concedes in his article that 
CIA dollars are very much in 
operation in India, but wants us 
to believe that this enormous 
flow of funds has little effect. 
One wishes this were true. . 


Deceptive Designations 


Sri Ray is no doubt aware 
that, apart from various pro- 
jects for which American Found- 
‘ations connected with the CIA 
provide liberal grants through 
chosen individuals. and institu- 
tions in this country, a substan- 
tial part of the PL 480 counter- 
part funds is at the disposal of 
American activists here. It is no 
secret that CIA agents and organi- 
sers have come into this country 
in large numbers, and their activi- 
ties are directed by individuals 
working under deceptive designa- 
tions in the U.S. Embassy in 
Delhi. Referring to the activities 
of one of the CIA-financed Am- 
erican Foundations a recent 
report had said: “The Asia 
Foundation has been godfather 
to a number of new institutes in 
such sensitive fields as the Press, 
mass communications, ' legisla- 
tive and parliamentary affairs, 
and political, economic and 
sociological research.” Specifically 
mentioned in the report were 
the Press Institute of India and 
the Institute of Mass Communi- 
cation Research. (Sri Ray may 
note that the Press Institute of 
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India has decided to cancel 
its subvention from the CIA- 
financed Asia Foundation, in- 
stead of trying to defend it as 
Sri Ray would perhaps like it 
to do.) 

All this should give an idea 
of the extent of operations en- 
visaged for the CIA. Other re- 


-ports have revealed that the CIA 


operates not only through many 
Foundations but also finances 
labour unions, newspaper groups, 
student bodies and the like. 
Sri Ray is surely not naive 
enough to think or expect others to 
accept that activity of these dim- 


‘ansions not only in India but 


in almost all developing and 
under-developed countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America goes 
on without anything like a central 
purpose or direction? 

It is possible that Sri Ray 
has inhibited himself in “advance 
by deciding to deal with the CIA 
merely as an espionage organisa- 
tion: for he takes the trouble 
to explain the meaning of es- 
pionage and says that this kind 
of activity has only two purposes— 
to gather information and influ- 
ence policies—the second wholly 
dependent on the first. From this 
rather -convenient premise he 


easily concliides that “it would | 


be difficult to imagine” that 
“news” relating to-.India that 
has to be ferretted. out “could 
be so much as to justify the crea- 
tion of an organisation like the 
CIA and of such magnitude as 
it is said to be.” These learned 
observations suffer from two fatal 
defects: first, it is nobody’s case 
that the CIA, despite its name, 
is merely an espionage organisa- 
tion; and secondly, the CIA 
was not created exclusively with 
India, Indian “news” and Indian 
scholars as Sri Ray’s proposition 
appears to assume. 


Expansionist Strategy 


Espionage is no doubt a part, 
however small, of the CIA’s 
work, but its main purpose clear- 
ly is subversion in a big way— 
to influence intellectualls, educa- 
tionists, students, policy-makers, 
parliamentarians and such other 
vulnerable sections of the elite 
in all developing countries in 
furtherance of the global political 
and economic ambitions of the 


USA. In countries like ours, where 
educat.orsts and research scholars 
feel ccns antly frustrated by the 
paucity o? funds to deal with the 
immense problems of socio-eco- 
nomic grcwth, the American agency 
with unlimited dollars at its dis- 
posal, finds a most fertile field. 
Its aim is discreetly to place funds 


at the déposal of select institu- - 


tions anc individuals in order 


to create a climate favourable — 


to the frenkly expansionist stra- 
tegy of tke USA in the first place, 
and in the second to ensure avail- 
ability cf key individuals to 
put through whatever progammes 
the American authorities ` want 
to be casried out without them- 
selves coning directly into the 
picture. That they have achieved 
some initial success is evident from 
the frequent trips abroad under- 
taken in recent years by certain 
individuas running certain 
institutions and sycophants 
firmly attached to them. These 
individua s are understandably the 
most voc ferous in claiming that 
the US Administration is being 
unfairly maligned by critics of 
the CIA 


Mounting Criticism 


Of course, as Sri Ray points 
out, it is quite possible that many 
of those who gain directly or 
indirectly from CIA assistance 
may not even be aware of the 
source oœ the funds they are 
using. Tò such individuals, who 
have no d rect links with the spon- 
sors Of -he various projects in 
which they happen to be work- 
ing, frequent trips to ths: USA 
or Britai may appear unexcep- 
tionable. But even such individu- 
als, who ire counted among this 
country’s “intellectuals”, must 
have begin to entertain misgiv- 
ings afte: the damaging disclo- 
sures in fhe American Press and 
the reports of mounting public 
criticism in the United States 
itself of the activities of the CIA. 
Indiscrimnate attacks in public 
on all such individuals deriving 
benefit from CIA funds without 
being coascious of it should be 
deplored, no doubt. But then, 
once the extent and purposes of 
CIA acti~ity, including the forms 
in which its funds are channelled 
to achieve its nefarious aims, have 
received such extensive publi- 
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city as they have, one would ex- 
pect the intellectuals who un- 
conscioulsy became part of the 
network to dissociate themselv- 
es or. at least to discuss ways 
of countering its influence. Sri 
Ray merely says that the intellec- 
tuals concerned should not 
be dragged from their cloistered 
security to the marketplace, and 
leaves it at that. His theory that 
the CIA’s activities are less harm- 
ful than their exposure is un- 
convincing, to say the least. 
The CIA is subjected to world- 
wide criticism—and even in the 
country whose interests it is 
supposed to be promoting— 
precisely because it undermines 
academic freedom and 
intellectual integrity by offering 
vulgar blandishments. The in- 
tellectuals who are still unable to 
resist such blandishments or to 


come out openly against such 


subtle interference with our edu- 
cational and research institutions 
as well as with our newspapers 
and mass media and our public 
men, surely have little by way 
of “academic freedom” or “in- 
tellectual integrity” to lose. Their 
reputation may become mud, 
but it may be said with equal 
validity that the reputation was 
undeserved in the first 
place. 

Sri Ray’s theory that only 









THE Maharawal of Dungarpur 
spoke like the Enlightened 
One. “We take a philosophic 
view of the whole things. Who 
knows the announcement may be 
a blessing in disguise. Only 
nature and the future will show.” 
Again he said, “what cannot be 
cured must be endured.” 
The pity is that politicians 
turn philosophers only when they 
bite the dust in the rough and 
tumble. When the much-maligned 
Dr Sampurnanand first accepted 
Congress claim to form a govern- 
ment in Rajasthan, the gallant 
Maharawal did not speak with 
the Bodhi tree touch. He started 
the MLA march on Delhi while 
Maharani Gayatri Devi strode 
the stage like a queen of tragedy 
setting Jaipur hearts  aflutter. 
President’s Rule was declared 
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Common Legislator \ 


proven degenerates must be pub- 
licly criticized is rather strange 
in a democracy. If the Opposi- 
tion acted on this theory in any 
democratic country, the Govern- 
ment of that country can get 
away with anything. In most 
cases what starts as a suspicion 
based on circumstantial evidence 
leads to unearthing of conclu- 
sive proof, though it is possible 
that in the process a few innocent 
men may suffer. Sri Ray draws 
a comforting analogy from crimi- 
nal jurisprudence. Surely he is 
aware that in most cases the world 
over men are first arrested on 
suspicion and the police are 
given adequate time after the 


arrest to collect the necessary. 


evidence. Trial is conducted on 
the basis of charges made. Punish- 
ment or acquittal comes only 
at the end of a long trial. It is 
conceivable that the very process 
of trial may create a wrong im- 
pression in the public mind about 
the person tried. Would Sri Ray 
suggest on this account that no 
trial should be held unless it 
is guaranteed in advance that 
it will end in punishment?, 

Sri Ray claims his article 
is no apologia for the CIA. It 
certainly is an apologia for those 
who want to gailedees CI 
funds but do not wai 
fault with on th 






and the Congress aN 
Opposition had to carry on 
their manoeuvres in the wings. 
It was a close race with the. for- 
tunes of the rival forces shifting 
like the sands of Rajasthan. 
The Front men were cock-a-hoop 
for some days but Sri Mohanlal 
Sukhadia was quietly on the job, 
and had his way. Is his the last 
laugh, though? As the Maharawal 
said, it all depends on nature and 
the future. And hardly anything 
lasts in the desert State. 

The problem in Rajasthan is 
what is called the ‘Common 
legislators’. This is a new addition 
to our expanding political ter- 
minology, and we are sure to 
come across more of this kind. 
Unlike the common man, the com- 
mon legislator is a much-sought- 
after animal. But he is an elusive 


customer. He is here, there and ` 
everywhere, and when the Raj 

Bhavan rollcall comes, nowhere. ` 
In his own way he seems to be 
working for J.P’s .partyless 
democracy. For, doesn’t he make 
nonsense of party politics? As 
aman often changes his garments, 
yet remaining himself, even so 
a common legislator flits from 
party to party, belonging to 
none... He has the Gita touch of 
detachment, and the philosopher- 
prince of Dungarpur should have 
no grudge against him. The only 
difficulty is when uncommon 
things happen to the common 
legislator—intimidation, kidnap- 
ping and the like. The State 
has a duty to extend special pro- 
tection to such vulnerable sec- 
tions of society. In States where 
they hold the power balance, the 
occupational hazards of Indepen- 
dents and Common Legislators 
make them a human problem. 


Identity Gap 


If the United States has its 
credibility gap, we have our 
identity gap. The Fourth 
General Election was supposed 
to bring about a polarization of 
ideological forces in the country. 
It has done nothing of the kind. 
The country has been shaken up 
all right. But the earthquake has 
left the political landscape all 
blurred with most of the old 
landmarks gone. Where is the 
idéntity of the Left and the Right 
when ultra-revolutionaries and 
diehard reactionaries get to- 
gether under the umbrella of non- 
Congressism? The dying Congress 
has infected the “emerging al- 
ternative” with that pernicious 
anaemia called pragmatism. The 
CP(M) at its recent Calcutta meet-- 
ing wanted the Government to 
stop the import of PL-480 wheat 
from next year; in other words, 
it didn’t mind the Government 
continuing the imports this year— 
a position which was unthinkable 
for the CP(M) six months ago. 
CPI has also in its National 
Council asked for ending de- 
pendence on food imports in the 
“shortest possible time.” The Jan 
Sangh also is changing. It is 
getting used to supping with the 
devil—and the spoon is not long 
enough for the comfort of Shudh 
Sanghis like Sri Upadhyaya. 

—Backwoodsman 
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SCIENCE POLICY IN CRISIS—It | 


A country may be backward in 
the present context of develop- 
ments in science and technology 
not merely because it does not 
possess considerable wealth but 
also when it -has no rational 
policies- and fails to use the 
technical skills in an appropriate 
manner. It is well. known that 
wherever persondl whims decide’ 
policies instead of socio-economic. 
factors, no nation- can: register 


Spotlight.on C.S.LR: 


P. K. NAIDU | ‘ 


has disappointed many of those 
who had welcomed his appoint- 
ment. Dr. Atma Ram’s total- 
indifference to the question of 
how to mobilise-in the national 
interest the large body of Indian 
scientists abroad (numbering 15 
to 20,000) is in sharp contrast 
to not only his predecessor’s ap- 
proach to the subject but to that 
of the: Prime Minister’s as well: 
she has rightly expressed her 


progress. © As’ long as govern- - concern at the sérious Brain Drain 


ments and institutions fail to 


observe and check the activities: ~- 


of ambitious mediocres and let 


them climb the ladders of power ` 


by extra-academic practices, the 
future of such set-ups can hardly 
be bright. i - 
Recently there has come out 
press reports about some impend- 
ing shake-up in CSIR. The offi- 
cial contradiction to it has ina 
sense confirmed that the changes 
. are in the offing. It was only six 
_months .ago that the Director 
Generalship of CSIR was taken 
up by the present. incumbent. 


` Several changes were introduced ` 


by the previous Director-General 
‘and they were’ meant mainly 
to give more initiative to scien- 
:tists and reduce the weight of- 
bureaucracy. It appears that now 
_ thére is a reversal of that policy. 


It might be necessary to review -~ 


and specify the: role of admini-_ 


stration and that of the Secretary ` 


CSIR particularly; in the func- 
tioning of the CSIR Laboratories. 

The present Director-General 
.from the day he- assumed office 


has ‘been sceptic regarding such, CSIR scientists” displayed their , 


policies adopted till then. Dr: 
. Atma Ram, the present Director 


.that faces the nation. 

-A recent survey ofthe working 
conditions of scientists and 
_research workers in the country— 
the first of its kind—shows that 
our scientists ‘are very poorly 
paid. In this background, it is 
only a spirit of dedication that 
can inspire our scientists to devote 
‘themselves to their fields_of re- 
search instead of being tempted 
away by the glittering lure from 
Big Business. i 


National Self-Reliance 


It is this realisation that led ` 


Nehru tọ encourage initiative and 


~ independent thinking in many 


‘of-the national laboratories un- 
der CSIR. And it was in the same 
spirit that Dr.. Zahéer, the pre- 
vious. Director General `of CSIR 
not only~expanded -the activities 
of the Council but pressed for the, 
upgrading of the status of some 
of the organisations under it 


directly manned by the scientists. - 


It Was therefore no accident that 
when -the ‘call’ for self-reliance 
“became. a national demand, the 


sense of patriotism by offering 
a whole lot of ‘knowhow, much 


General, is no déubt a competent >to the discomfiture of those who 


scientist, But his tenure so far 





This" is the second article 
in the series. The first one appear- 
edin last week’s Mainstream 
(April 29, 1967) 
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prefer to depend on foreign col- 
laboration. -` 

The need ‘for initiative-and in- 
dependent thinking for scientists 
had. long been the guiding 


. principle of CSIR functioning. - 


ì 


Ios Ost 


The Third Reviewing Commit- 
tee of the- Council (1964) 
headed by Dr. A. Ramaswamy 
Mudaliar made the categoric 
statement: “The laboratories 
should be able to function almost 
autonomously within the general 
framework of policies of the 
Council and within the financial 
limits set, -without day-to-day 


control from the headquarters.” . 


Under the present dispensation, 
however, ‘this wholesome re- 


commendation is being totally - 


ignored, For „every recruitment 
of staff, however minor, the Direc- 
tors are now asked to get the 
clearance of the’ headquarters, 
which in effect means that of the 
‘Secretary. Papers and files are 
-held up at the CSIR Secretariat 
for months, decisions are de- 
layed or shelved. Even. decisions 


on technical matters—which nor- . 


mally should not fall within the 
„purview of - the Secretariat—are 
now taken by the administrative 
authority, in many cases over- 
riding the scientists. In some 
‘eases, the Director General does 
not even endorse; the Secretary’s 


. decision becomes final. 


Normally the administrative 


- staff (like Section Officers, Admi- 
belong .to 


nistrative Officers) 
the headquarters and are -liable 
to transfer by the Secretariat at 
the headquarters, the technical 


staff is supposed to be-attached _ - 


‘to a specific CSIR organisation, 


-that is, directly under the Direc- 


tor of that: organisation. -Under 


being continuously violated, and 
the transfer and the threat of 
transfer of even the technical 
staff from one organisation to 
another has almost become the 
prerogative -of the Secretariat, 


and ‘in the final analysis of the- 


Secretary. 
How the administrative bos- 
ses treat the scientists is clear 
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* the new regime, this position is . 


from the way the: policy 
with regard -to permanency is 


followed. Although rules provide- 


that eighty per cent of the posts 
and incumbents are to be made 
permanent within a period of three 
yeats, the administration seems 


` to ignore such rules without any 


bother; in the CSIR there are 


many scientists who have been ~ 
- working as temporary incumbents 


In 
is sometimes used as 


for well over three years. 
fact, this 


a lever to expand the bossdom. 


of- the Secretariat authority. 
There, is a novel method of 
depriving the sénior scientists of 
any post of authority. The Mu- 
daliar Committee had observed: 
“The Director’ past in one- 
third of the institutes “has been 
held temporarily by a Deputy 
or Assistant “Director.... An 


` appointment of this sort attempts 


to give responsibility without 
authority.... 
recommend. that appointments 
‘in-charge’ should only be made 
as a last: resort and should not 
normally- last more than one 
year or at the most two: years.” 
Inspite of this pointed criticism, 
the CSIR: authorities continue to 
run many of its laboratories and 
Directorates with 
charge” who are de-facto Direc- 
tors but without being given ‘the 
designation or the formal status 
of a Director, and this continues 


- for three, five or more years. 


The | National Metallurgical 
Laboratory is ‘being run by its 
Deputy “Director (designated as 


_ Scientist-in-charge) due to the 


d 


Director’s long absence on an ' 


international assignment for over 
two years. Both the Industrial 
and Technical Museums of the 
_CSIR are being run by “Curators- 
in-charge” and not by Directors. 
Tlie four Technical -Directorates 
are headed by Scientists-in-charge, 


4 


At all events we . 


“Scientists-in- _ 


` fact, 


that the Directors and the Senior 
scientists cannot under the new 
regime see the ~ Director-General 
without making a formal appoint- 


unthinkable under the previous 
Directors General. 
even technical files, can go to the 
Director’ General without these 


being routed through- thé Secre- . 


tary. Free communication be- 
tween the Directors and the 
Director General has thus céme 
almost to. a halt. 

A healthy convention in the 


CSIR was the regular convening ` 
-of the conference -of- Directors, 


mainly for coordinating policies, 
for. exchange of ideas and in- 


formation and for strengthening ` 


the, links: between the Director 
General and the Directors: in 
it was through. such con- 
ferences and not through the 


assertion of ‘bureaucratic sup- 


remacy that the past Directors 
General. had established their 
leadership. Strangely enough, no 
such confernce has been called 
in the last eight months. It is 
conceivable that the Director 
General, and more specially the 
Secretary- may be fighting shy 
of facing a conference of Directors 


whom they have ignored, by-. 
‘passed or humiliated 


through 
many pettyfogging interferences 


and -discourtesies. , 


The Head of a’ small unit 


, overwhelmed with load of work 


and the Directors’ posts have been - 


kept vacant for years. 

A measure of bureaucratic 
dominance of the CSIR can be 
had from the growing convention 
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without staff, requested ~ the 
Director ‘General to provide him 
with some helping . hands. The 
Director General was convinced 
about his needs and passed on 
the papers to-his administrative 


. Secretary to help the officer. 
- Instead of doing so, the’Secretary 


reversed the “decision of the 


` Director-General and sent back 


the papers to the officer without 
providing him with the staff. 
It is not for nothing a press. 


agency report has recently de-: 


scribed the administrative Secre- 


, tary as the CSIR “Chief”. 


The bureaucratic high-hand- 
edness of the CSIR authorities 
has at times crossed; the bounds 


tive councils of some of the 


_ ment. They have to come through | 
the Administrative Secretary of the- 
Director General—a procedure - 


No files, not’ 


t 


_ of normal countries. The execu- . 


Laboratories have been changed, 


without any consultation with the 


Direc:ors of the Laboratories 
concerned. Even in some „cases, 
the Chairmen have been changed 
without their knowing about it. 
Dr. A. Ramaswamy Mudaliar 
was zecently dropped from the 
chairmanship of the executive- 
council ofthe National Physical 


Labo-atory without he being 
informed about it. And Dr. 
Ramzswamy Mudaliar is . no 


outsicer for the CSIR: his associa- 
tion with it has been of Tong 
standing. : : 

Tte bureaucracy’s interference 
with the scientist’s position could 
be sesí in another ‘respect. New | 
rules have been framed- which 
will prevent scientists in the CSIR 


_ laboratories to undertake con- 


sultaccy work in their individual 
capacity, but only i in the name of 
‘ the institution. ` On the face of it, ’ 
this seems to be~an irmocuous, 
measure, but it. is meant mainly 
to curb the initiative of indivi- > 
„dual scientists. ‘ = 

-A more dangerous decision, 
"recently taken, is with, regard 
to patents. Under it, all new 


. paten:s have to be taken out only ` 


on the advice of the scientific 
subcommittee of the Laboratory - 
concerned. Some of the Directors 


* have rightly pointed out that 


an invention cannot be} disclosed 
under the fundamental rules, to 
anybcdy other than the ‘Ministry 
in charge of the research labora-: - 
tory: and it is risky to place the 
_ paten: application before a scienti-. 
` fic subcommittee which has re- ` 
presentatives of private sector 
industries among its miembers 
who may be directly interested 
in such patents themselves. /., 
It is only -one-and-half years 
since 2 decision was taken by the 
Governing Body of the CSIR 
(presided over by the Prime 
Minis-er) on the recommendation 
of the Mudaliar Committee, to. 
upgrade some of the. organizations” 
in the CSIR. Press reports have 
now come out saying that some 
of these’ “organisations are either 
being wound up or mérged with 
others, thereby making them 
ineffective. The story. of this | 
move centring. round what have’ 
come to be known as the Nihar 
Ray Committee-recommendations 
will bə taken up in the next ins- 
talment of- this article. 


~ (Te be continued Next Week). 
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LIGHT ON AFRICA—I 
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-A Laboratory of Social Changes 


lee has: no love for Africa, 
and Africa has no love for 
India—this was the conclusion 
that emerged after the four-day 
Seminar on “Recent Develop- 
TS 

Has India a clear policy 
towards Africa? No. ‘This was 
what emerged at the Seminar. 
This is not the idle opinion of 
amateurs, but of experts who 
had spent years on the study 
of African ` developments and 
actually visited different parts 
of Africa for closer observa- 
tion. It "was surprising there- 
fore that there was no repre- 
sentative of the External Affairs 
Ministry at ‘the Seminar though 
the External’ Affairs Ministry 
is supposed to have a few ex- 
perts on Africa. This indif- 
ference is not accidental; it is 
part of the general indifference 
and lethargy of the EA Mini- 
stry. The N.R. Pillai Committee 
recommended the 
of a school for IFS officers. 
Was this Seminar not an- op- 
portunity to the EA Ministry 
to send their men not only ‘to 
profit from the discussion but, 
if possible, to correct: false 
impressions on government po- 
licy ? i 


It is against this back- 
ground of indifference that 
we have to take into account 


the work of the Indian Council 


suggested 
India has 
with 


For Africa. It was 
at the Seminar that 
established no dialogue 
African intellectuals, and 
it would be ‘useful. to have 
African academicians to _ partici- 
pate insuch Seminars. In reply 
it_was pointed out that lack of 
foreign exchange is a big problem. 
Yet we find enough exchange 
to send delegations of MPs 
to Africa. who, were significant 
by their absence at the Seminar. 
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setting up. 


A n i 
that. economic 


Å 


M. S. N. MENON 


ments in Africa” held by the 
Indian Council For Africa (April 


` 23-26). Perhaps this conclusion 
. is a little dramatised, but never- 


theless. true. 


Nehru’s- approach to Africa 
was coloured by his international 
idealism without taking into 
consideration the realities of 
Africa, and his successors not 
known for their interest in African 
affairs began the era of neglect. 
The name of Gandhi, Nehru, 
were ‘household names at least 
among 
and Africa looked to India not 


- only for inspiration but for prac- 


tical assistance. This inspiration 
dried-up after Nehru’s death and 
there was no practical assistance 
forthcoming. Hence’ Africa’s 
disenchantment with India. 
But it is also true that other forces 
were drawing Africa into the 


. orbit of Europe and now this 


process is so well advanced that 
Afro-Asia is becoming a, myth 
except for the cooperation in the 
UN between the two continents. 

Is there a way to retrieve 
our-position? Various suggestions 
came up, but it was felt that 
India could do so only ~by a 
practical policy. Slogans would 
not do. Our support to Africa 


- on apartheid, for the indepen- 


dence of the remaining colonial 
pockets, or on the racial question 
—these it was felt did not impress 


‘the Africans. What they wanted 


was practical assistance in the 
field. But as our 
resources are limited, we should 
concentrate on special areas, 


- just as the USA, Britain, France 


and others are. doing. 

India’s failure in’ the socio- 
economic fields affected: African 
thinking. Our compromise with 
the colonial political system led 
toa similar compromise in Africa. 
Our failure to sustain an indepen- 


the African intellectuals, 


dent economy has led to a virtual 
invitation for an economic scram- 
ble in Africa. If India believes in 
developing ‘an independent 
economy in order to make her 
political independence real, it 
must help Africa too to attain the 
same objective and organise 
world assistance with this purpose. 
The pull of Africa towards 
Europe in the economic and 
cultural fields is gaining momen- ~ 
tum, This ultimately is neither 
good for Africa nor for the under- 
developed countries. The influ- 
ence of the two Great Powers— 
the USA and USSR—in Africa is 
marginal. After an initial period 
of activity the USA has let the ex- 
colonial countries of Africa to 
determine the West’s relations-with 
Africa, and the USSR has yet to 
influence Africa for want of 
detailed knowledge of develop- 
ments in the. different states, 
leading to a confused perspective, 

Africa is so weak and divided 
that it cannot do much to liberate 
the remaining colonial areas. 
As for South Africa, this will 
remain Africa’s ultimate humilia- 
tion for a long time to come. 

The African nationalist leaders 
failed when the test came 
of their honesty, integrity, ability 
and idealism. They also suffered 
from the built-in inhibitions of 
the political systems which were 
created during the colonial phase 
of Africa. 

The military coups ‘ave 
become a part of African life. 
There is no solution to them 
though military administration is 
no substitute for civilian rule. 
The African military regimes aré 
likely to last longer than else- 
where for the conditions which 
called for the coups cannot be 
altered in the short-run. 

The African eliteand bureau- 
cracy have turned out to be 
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more corrupt and inefficient 
than elsewhere in the colonial 
world. There are no restraints 
. on their excesses. 

African societies remain 
tribal and politics is based on 


tribes and hence tribalism- is. 


perpetuated by the political, 
_ who find the tribal system bene- 
ficial to themselves. 
Though there is no external 
. threat to the African continent, 
African nations build up armies, 
these are ‘used to ‘settle inter- 
state problems. ` 
~ These are some of the major 
‘conclusions that enierged during 
the discussion on Africa. 
In his paper on “Recent 
Developments in Africa’ Dr. 
` Anirudha Gupta deals with a 
. wide field. He says that except 


in a few States like Algeria, Kenya ' 


` and to some extent Ghana, there 
“was 
anti-colonial movement in Africa. 
‘Freedom came therefore through 
the “wind of change” policy of 
the colonialists. But freedom 
has been denied to those terri- 
tories where colonial interests 
are the strongest. : 
However, freedom brought 
a quick change in the hopés and 
expectations of the Africans. 


They were able to see the possi-- 


bilities of the future. New: goals 
and values were created. _Pan- 
africanism, African personality; 
African socialism, Negritude— 
these concepts tried to define the 
African position ‘in the world as 
also to’ chart the future. 
Disillusionment set‘ in fast. 
During the last two years es- 
tablished regimes in 18 countries 


- have been overthrown by the,’ 


military: or other political groups. 
This is as much true 6f French 
Africa „aş of British Africa. 

The new African values were 
nev'r' defined clearly. African 
so. lism appears. in different 
forms. The, UAR’s 
planning is nearly wrecked by 
population -growth, while in 
some cases capitalist 
have proved more practical. 

Panafricanism remains a 


distant possibility. The dissension 


within the OAU, particularly on 


some of the most crucial issues - 


like the Rhodesia crisis, only 
proves this, As the- vision of 
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hardly ` ariy revolutionary p 


' the tribes, ` 


socialist - 


methads ` 


unity recedes, more inter-tribal 


and inter-state disputes and wars . 


are flaring up. 

Dr. Gupta” feels -that the 
present problems of Africa must 
be attributed to the fact that by 
accepting independence. of indi- 
vidual ‘nations, Africang- 


pattern, even though they were 
Wedded to the Panafrican concept. 
He wonders “how the’ concept 
of national state took root m 
Africa in so brief a time” and 
finds the answer only in the lack 
of widely organised parties im 
Africa. 


Another aspect of the African 


life today is that -ven though 
Africa has . been’given indepen- _ 
dence, the ex-colonial masters have 
not withdrawn from Africa. 
In fact, theit presence both in the 
economic sphere and partly in 
the military sphere is becoming 
ever more dominant. 
West’s influence spreads through 
many other channels like news- 
papers, radio, TV, -. expatriate 
Officers, banks, paging companies, 
etc. , 

Dr. Gupta says that the 
Africans “accepted the administ- 
rative structures, the economic 
complex and thé divisions among 
communities and 
regional groups as ‘determined by 
the metropolitan powers,” and 
that “the tribal factors have 
become more active in the politics 
-of commonwealth Africa, 


_ say, in. the, French-speaking ` 
Africa.”- 
Another weak aspect of 


Africa arises from its compromise 
with the kind of economy deve- 
loped by the colonialists, parti- 
cularly the single crop-economy. 
Dr. Gupta_does not feel that 
coups are engineered by the US, 
French, British or Chinese, “The 
evidence ‘to support such views 
is fragmentary,” he says. 
Speaking of the elite of Africa, 
Dr. Gupta says that “The rootless 
foundation of the evolues makes 


it a.consuming class rather than ~ 


productive; at the same time, 
it is they who-have benefited most 


-from the. phase of colonial with- 


drawal.” The rise of this class 

has giyen rise’to social tensions, 

and a kind of dual character 

among leaders in order to please 
~ everyone, 


com-' 
economic and other éntrepreneurs, promised with the old’ colonial- 


The* 


than,- 


- 


Dr. S. P. annas Sate on 
Nigeria is a case study. He says 
that “African political. partieg in 

-general and Nigerian _ political 
parties in particular, like. the 
proverbial ice-berg. lay deeply 
embedded in, and bore the strong 
impact of a pre-colonial, autoch- 
thonous society. „They started 
as a result of the joint endeavour 
of the traditional pattern of 
authority, the .chiefs, on the 
‘one side and the newly emerging. 
-educated elite:on the. other.” 

Dr: Varma points’ out” that 
Nigerian leaders tried to justify 
one-party rule as an” “African. 
form of democracy’ based on. 
tribal traditions of -unanimity 
and._ consensus. However, he 
says ““The fact that nationalism 
was regional rather than national 
and developed round the regional _ 
political parties, created a number 
of difficulties in the working of . 
democracy at the centre.” Nigeria 
had neither unanimity nor con- . 
sensus, ; T 

Dr. Varma quotes Sir Alan 
Burns, 


administrator: “..there ` is no 
Nigerian nation, no Nigerian 
language..and no Nigerian 


tradition. The very name of -` 


Nigeria was, invented by -the 
British to describe*a country 


inhabited by a medley of formerly `, 
warring tribes | with no. common’ ' 


- cultures. 


- What Nigerian’ federalism has 
„ meant in practice is exemplified 
“by the fact that the North -suc- 
cessfully defied all pressures from 
the South to change the law under 
‘which all the posts in the Northern 
region went either to the Norther- 
ners or to foreigners, there being 
a ban on the appomtment - of 
Southerners. ~ 
Manipulafion of the census 
in favour of the North to give it a 
permanent preponderance at the 
Centre was another serious scan- 
dal which made federalism odi- 
-ous in the eyes of other regions. 
- Sri R. S. Raña in his paper on ` 
“Tribalism and Political Stability 


in Africa” contends that though | 


tribalism is widespread in Africa 
it is not a major factor in creating 
instability. Tribalism evolved 
çin different” ways under the 
various European regimes — for 
example the British fostered tri- 
balism auc tribal chiefs, whereas 
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a noted historian and `, 


$ 


the French undermined ‘the exis- 
ting indigenous -systém. Thus 
when independence came, , the 


tribal society emerged in British- ` 


held territories whereas in French 


territories a’ more or less de- , 


tribalised society emerged. 
-Sri Rana says that in Africa 
_ political powér is all-important 
because only through political 
power can one control other fac- 
tors. He observes; “In a de- 
veloping country the state is.the 
biggest employer and the group 
which controls the ,state controls 
the jobs, the scholarships, the in- 
dustries, etc. Hence the instabi- 
lity in the new states is caused not 
so much by the tribal rivalries of 
the good old days as by the desire 
to control the economic benefits.” 
Sri K. R. Singh’s “paper on 
“North Africa: Policy-influen- 
cing Factors” is a study. on 
- Northern African problems in 
relation to the rest of Africa. He 
` feels that the, tendency to isolate 
North. Africa is a false division. 
The North African scene is. 
varied in its composition — there 
is absolute monarchy on the one 
hand and near-communist re- 
gimes, on the other. 


North Africa, too, is not imm- ` 


une to ‘military coups—Algeria, 
Sudan and Egypt are examples.. 
But in North Africa there is a- 
tendency to demilitarise their 
basis of power.and to seek a civi- 
lian base for the maintenance of 
power. \ 
North Africa, ‘too, has its 
integration problems. In Sudan 
this is acute. If Sudan can settle 
this problem satisfactorily it 
may help the rest of Africa. 
Libya tried to solve its regional 
conflict by transforming its fe~ 
deral structure into a unitary 
one, 7 - 
ı In the economic field, too, 
North Africa faces similar prob- 
-z lems. The economic develop- 


ment’ pattern is different in each ` 


_ hèar' to 


~ 


~ “Egypt's 


. study of its history. 


state— Libya has rejected socia~ ` 


lism, while Algeria and Egypt 
are pioneers in socialist experi- 
ments, The Egyptians have gone 
in for central control and planning 
while the Algerians are experi- 
menting with “self-management” 
of industries and farms onthe 
Yugoslav mode]. The success 
of both will have great impact on 
the rest of Africa. 
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„France. oe 


. Nasser on this : 


lum. (3) through al-Azhar 
” Islamic Missionaries and 


There is tribalism too in North 
Africa, religious differences as also 
social backwardness. ` 

Though North Africa was the 
scene of violent conflicts: with 
the colonial masters, it is no less 
its erstwhile masters. 
In fact this is so particularly with 

a -y 


`. If there is a tendency in Africa 
south of Sahara to Panafricanism, 


_the Maghreb Union is designed for ~ 


the purpose of uniting the Arabs. 

Sri'M. 5. Agwani’s paper on 
role in the’ African 
continent” is a special study. 


' Egypt by its geographical position 


is'a bridge joining Asia and 
Africa. Egypt had for long en- 
tertained the objective of political 
unification of the Nile ‘Valley, 
that is union of Egypt and Sudan. 
But the new leaders have given 
up this objective in the hope that 
Sudan would not necessarily jeo- 
pardise Egyptian interests. _ 
Egypt’s interests, Sri Agwani 
identifies as 1} the Arab world, 2) 
the continent of Africa and 3) 
the Muslim’ world. He quotes 
“It -is not in 
vain that our country lies in the 
north-east of Africa, a position 
from which it overlooks the dark 
continent.” ` i 


Egypt’s Africa poliçy is mo- 


tivated by three factors: (1) se-, 


curity, (2) pan-Afrabism and 3) 
rivalry with Israel. Sri Agwani 
mentions four ways. in -which 
Egypt follows these objectives : 


(1) through pan-African conferen- - 


ces, (2) by granting political asy- < 
and 
lastly 
through ‘the radio and press. | 
Dr. Vijay Sen Budhraj’s paper’ 
on South-West Africa is a special 
It reveals 
that “Britain and- France” are. 
mainly résponsible for shielding 
South Africa from both the Uni- 
ted. Nations and the independent 
African states.” He 
that “so far-as the United Nations 
js concerned at. the moment it- 
appears to be incapable of brea- 
king the white’ bastion, both from 
the financial and military points 
of-view. The Organisation of 
African Unity, evidently, is too 


` small and weak a body to under- 


take this task.” 
Southern Africa is the strong- 
hold of white reaction and colo- 


‘ 
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r ~ 


_ small British territories in 


concludes - 


nialism. The paper 
Sabikhi deals with this area. 
Southern Africa comprises 


South Africa, SW Africa, Rhode- 
sia, Portuguese Africa and the 
the 
region. Here prosperity of the 
whites goes hand in hand with 


' the utter poverty and dégradation- 


‘of the blacks. The study con- 
fines itself fo existing realities and 
does not peep into the future of 
the region: g ` 
Militarism threatens to jeo- 
pardise the future. of Africa. 
Thus the casè study by Sri D. P. 
Singh on “Militarism in West 
Africa” is an important contri- 
bution. Sri Singh admits that 
“Militarism is gradually beco- 
ming a fact of life in tropical 
Africa.” He examines both the 
conditions which generate these 


. military coups and the men behind 


them. He says “The causes for 
these military interventions vary 
from'state to state. Broadly spea- 
king, they include the denial of 


civil liberties and civil rights, the - 


lack of faith in neutralism in fo- 
reign policy, corruption and pro- 
fligacy, -failure of the politicians 
to keep law andorder, the alien- 
ation of the important political 
and tribal groups, failure to de- 
velop the country economically.” 
_ On the political characteristics 
of the African: officer corps, Sri 
Singh says that three characteris- 
tics can be sten : their newness, 
their dependence on foreign sup- 
port and lack of clearly establish- 
ed roles and goals. . 

Sri Singh feels that Africa is 
doomed to military interventions 
and that there is no short-term 
solution. “Democracy as it is uñ- 
derstood in the West does not offer 
much in the way of a solution”. 
He adduces this to the fact that 
“in the African context, a politica] 
system that gives the government 
to some groups and relegates 
others to the opposition is in- 
appropriate. In Africa’s plural 
societies only coalition govern- 
ments can convince all the 
tribes that the government is 
legitimate.” s 

i K. S. Jawatkars paper 
was on the’ problem of Southern 
Rhodesia. -He examines - its his- 
tory, but does not examine the 
future: 


(To be concluded next week) 
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TANGENT 


Crisis- Averted’ an 


ae ee Group. of the 
Rajas and.the Municipal Vice- 


President who joined them met in ` 


in the Kitchen to pledge support 


anew to the Prime Minister who | 


stood imperiously beside the stove, , 
“stirring coffee. 

‘Of course’, said the Municipal 
Vice-President, ‘it isn’t the Party 


that’s done the trick. It’s the Prime . 


Minister’ s personality.’ 
‘And our own personalities,” 
- added the Raja for Defections, 

‘True, my princes,” said the “ 
Prime Minister. 

She had a way of eating them’ 
her princes, though they weren’t 

_ all of them that, because the Mu- 
nicipal “Vice-President who joined 
them was just a businessman- 
alpinist who‘had applied socialism 
to high altitude climbing. 

‘But’, continued: the’ Prime 
Minister, more to herself, ‘suppos- 
ing Someone took. over this stove?’ 

There was a hush. . 

‘Keep. such. thoughts away,” 
said the. Anti-Party Group of the 
Rajas and,.the. Municipal Vice- 
President who joined them, gather- 
ing courage. ‘How such a thing 
happen! i 

‘It can’t happen; ‘said the 
Municipal Vice-President, ‘because 
the country is-behind you.’ 

‘I never said it isn’t,’ said the 
Prime Minister, ‘I know. it is be- 
hind me,. and I get that- queer 
feeling so often that I keep glanc- ` 
ing ovér iny shoulder.’ 


‘Keep it up,’ said the Raja for . 


Tourism. 

‘I can always ask my brother 
~to do your portrait’, offered the 
Municipal Vice-President. ‘A real . 
image-projector like the LBJ por- 
trait.’ 

‘I suppose that would be all 
right,’ said the Prime Minister. 
‘The national situation warranis 
such a dramatic move.’ 7 

‘Shall the portrait be sentimen- 


tal- like Snowhite?’ they 
wondered, ‘Or winning like 
Goldilocks? >` - 
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Dopes!’ fished the Prime 
Minister, ‘can’t you think of any- 
thing more sensible?’ 

‘Okay’, . said the Municipal - 
Vice-President ‘how about leaving 
-it to my brother? He’d do you in 
“the abstract.’ - - 

‘Well,’ said the Prime Minister, 
‘I suppose that would Pees out 
my. pragmatism.’ ` 

‘Pragma ` wrapped f 
enigma,” 
tions, waxing poetic. 

‘No’, said the Prime Minister, 


in an 


cutting him short. ‘Pragma 
wrapped in a pink coat; And 
let me be shown- on the 


stamps of the nation. The stamps. 


‘are stuffy and dull at the moment.’ ` 
‘And we must distrubte this - 


stamp free in Bihar,’ said the Raja , 
for Philately, ‘though not under the 
Opposition’s Famine Code, but 
under a Central. Decree of Plenty.’ 

- ‘And there should bé better 
tapestry at all the airports,’ said 
the Prime Minister. ‘I pointed this 
out months ago at Palam where the 
curtains are all drab and threaten 
to place my pragmatism in’ grave 
„jeopardy. 

‘We ought to encourage the 
people of Bihar to think in terms 
better „curtains, said the Raja 
for. Tourism. ‘I could always get 
them some rare tapestry” from 


~ Kashmir, which would also vin- . 


dicate the. secular ideals of the 
country.’ 

‘Not a bad-idea’, said the 
- Municipal ‘Vice-President. ‘And 
my brother could design murals, 


which would help the Biharis , 


understand death existentially.” 

‘The stamps would pave the 
way for all this,’ said the Prime 
Minister. ~ 

-The conference was interrup- 
ted by a sudden rumble that grew 
‘out beneath the window. 

‘Something’s' crossing the 
floor!’ screamed the Prime Minister 
eee a 


- Said the Raja for Defec- 


‘A mouse? cried the Anti- 
Party Group of the Rajas and the 
Municipal Vice-President .. who 
joined them, getting up to lpok 
under the table. 

‘No’, sobbed the Prime Minis- 
` ter, ‘something over there. Look- 
out, you dopes.’ 

They looked. And & -dismal 
“hush-deszended on them. Out on 
the road 1 dozen road rollers were 
pulling up. 

- They suid in ENSA REES 

‘A takeover?” 
_ The Raja for Desio walk- 
ed over to - where the`- Prime - 
` Minister stood clutching the stove ` 
that was :he symbol of power. 

‘Defect,’ said he. ‘Defect while ~ 


- the going is good!’ 


‘Et tu Brute? recited the Paine 
Minister, the sense of imminent 
doom st:nging her alive into the 
old middfeschool tragedienne. 

‘Go’, said the Raja for Defec- . 
tions. ‘Go sell your story to 
- Sterne and Life. Sell them. T he 
_ Death of a Socialism! 

_‘Noncno!* moaned the ‘Prime 
Minister. ‘It’s no use. The Party 
, President will move the American - 
courts and get a ban on the pub- ` 
lication.’ 

Meanwhile the Municipal Vice- 
President had- gone out’ to the 
road rollers in a great act -of 
- daring. Freséntly -he was back, 
wreathed in smiles. 


- Í brezsted the crisis, said he. ~ 


‘I caught it by the forelock, hit- 
it on the head while the iron was 
hot and made hay while the sun 
shone.’ $ 

‘Good. “ gracious!” said the 
Rajas. ‘What means this -Parnas- 
sian spout?’ 

‘That I’ve solved ‘the crisis,” 


said the Municipal Vice-President.. ' 


Dramatically; he pulled out a 
scroll of paper from his pocket. - 


It was a signed pledge by the six ~ 


drivers of the-road rollers that the 
Public Works Department would 
accept tke “supremacy of. civil 
authority and abide by parhamens 
tary institutions! 


‘ *God!* said the . Prime Minis- N, = 


ter, her eves wide with wonder, 

‘Forge: about Sterne and Life? ~- 
said the Raja for Defections. 
‘Stay’. 


` —Charvaka i 
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yo Experimentalism in Punjabi Literature 


‘THNHESE days a lively, discussion ` 


is going on in Punjabi literary 
circles about experimentalism. 
The movement cannot just be 
. brushed aside asa carbon copy. 
of the Western literary move- 
ments. In fact, the dim outlines 
of this movement were discerni- 
ble in post-Amrita-Mohan 
Singh literature. The outlines 
were the reflections of a dis- 
enchantment, which in turn was 
the product of a life of a long 
period of tension. ~ : 


The movement is indicative of 


the deno ement of the sectarian 
concept of socialism which was 
the guide lin - of Punjabi literature 
in the post-independence ~period. 
. The movement of experimentalism 
arouses a feeling of nostalgia 
for those by-gone days of enthu- 
siastic exuberance. “y 
The effort to revive that 
. period is a mirage. If at all 
this movement is revived, it would 
definitely have 
many changes which would be ‘in 
the formof adjustment of the 
: movement to the changed circums- 


e 


tances. How far this movement 
takes root in the changed 
circumstances and is able to 


tackle the challenge posed by the 


new circumstances will be made 


clear in course of time.. ` 


The experimental - movement, 


was started-as an anti-progressive 
literature but later this was 
sought to bediluted. But basi- 
cally the undercurrent of opposi- 
tion to the- socialistic ` realism 
remained as an undeclared‘ aim 
of the movement. a 
The middle class intelligentsia 
has, on one side, turned away 
from the progressive ideas and 
has adopted, on the other side, a 
cynical attitude. in place `of. the 
idealistic attitude of the hey- 
days of the progressive move- 
ment. The revolutionary fervour 
~has given place to the- seclusion 
and i.olation from the society- 
and, the writer having ‘made his 
own inner freedom subs2rvient to 
the prevalent social system has 
tried to take advantage of the 
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undergone _ 
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mental plans to enrich-“himself. 


` In plain terms it can be said that 


the Punjabi intelligentsia -has 
accepted the idea of ‘status quo’. 
The ‘elite’ which is the upholder 
òf cynicism and the acceptance 
of ‘status qua’, seems to be keen 
ongoing about in the field of 
Punjabi literature with the medal 
of ‘experimentalism’ on its chest. 
The appearance of such an 

~ attitude is a warning to th ‘se sec- 
tions of int lligen‘sia ‘hat consider 
literature as‘a constructive-human 
activity and do not wish to 
succumb to the first rush of such 
a tendency. Though literature 
is not a reckonable force in 
today’s Punjab as it used to be 
in the days of Bhzkti movement 


still it contributes somewhat to . 


the intellectual development of the 
literate sections of the society. 

The literature which is being 
created under the impact of 

_experimentalism is not so much 
‘inspired by the. modern national 
consciousness as by the modern 
Western trends. The best example 
of this type of literature is 
provided by those epigrammatic 
-quips which jolt the reader but 
have no roots in the national 
- phenomenon. 

Therefore, the critics of this 
movement are tempted to term 
it as a mere stunt, an artificially 
imagined modernism or a_product 
of the blind acceptance of Western 

‘literary. modes. Because this 
. movement is likely to bring in an 
artificial hybridization of Western 
“literary tradition with the national 
literary tradition and is likely to 
attract talents because of its 
novelty, therefore it is imperative 
that the movement is evaluated 
at this stage so -that it may be 
incorporated in:- the --wider 
national literary tradition without 


letting it- dissipate the intellectual . 


energy of the nation. 

‘The borrowings of th: experi- 
mentalism from: Western literature 
underline the differences betwen 
the two types of civilisations 
which are the sources of two 


< 


- opportunities offered by Govern- 


_ modernists’. 


-lism be 


literatures. The trends which 
dominate Western literature ar> 
indicative of the decline and the . 
decay of that stagnant “social -_ 
system. In! 'ndia anti-colonialism - 


‘ gave direction to th: sensitivity 


born out of colonial and rising 
capitali tic trends. In the 
changed circumstances the anti-, 
colonial bias has-got dimmed and 
thus the decline or stagnation in 
the‘progressive literature set in. 

This does not mean that the 
progressiv * forces should become 
the camp-followers of the middle 
class ideology. Experimeritalism 
with all the thrown away 
crumbs of Western literature has 
a glamour value for our young 


intellectuals but it has no right 


to the 
ture. 

The reorganisation of the 
progressive movement is a source 
of danger to these ‘experimental 
Tf it had been a 
movement which grew out of 
national tradition then there 
would not have been any cause 
to be worried about the charac- 
ter of the movement but as it 
is the modernity is inspired by. 
second-hand commodities of the 
West and they are ‘rying (to 
mate ita movement of the 
middle class values ` - 

Therefore in this situation the 
aim of the revived - progressive 
movement should be such ‘that 
the anti-progressive challenge of 
the so-called modernity should be 
met ‘on its- own ground. This’ 
aim cannot be achieved at a 
mere organisational Jevel but at 
the literary level. The superio- 
rity of the ideology alone will 
not help in achieving this 
aim; instead the creation of 
superior art is-the only way 
which would bring out the true 
contours of -the modern prog-.' 
ressive movement 

The urgent need is that the 
possibilities of the, socialist rea- 
understood in ` the 
changed circumstances. The- 
so-called ‘modernity’ has to -be 
challenged in its own field.- 


x 


leadership of our litera- 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK EXHIBITION i 


Learning to Write for Children 


AN adult gets nostalgic in the 
world-of children where col- 
ours run riot, summer never ends, 
sea-farers sail beyond the hori- 
zon, the princes fight giants to 
free the princesses, boy ‘adven- 
turer loses his track i in the woods 


and enjoys every moment of it.- 


Children’s books from™~ 36 
countries, numbering about 3500, 
go to make this colourful exhibi- 
tion organised by the Children’s 
Book Trust, New Delhi—a real 
treat for all. 

One thing. stands out in- the 


whole show that children all over” 


the world belong to one big com- 
munity, untrammelled by tens- 
ions or cold wars. 

' That is why Huckleberry Finn 
has appeared in! Russian transla- 
tion, Carrol’s Alice is among the 
Rumanian children, Marco Polo in 
Yugoslavia, and the Kindnapped 
of R.L. Stevenson finds avid rea- 
ders among Greek boys and girls. 

The exhibition amply proves 
that Europe has taken up the world 
of children very seriously. Books, 
particularly from France, Czecho- 
slovakia, Netherlands, Federal Re- 
public of Germany, USSR, USA, 
UK, Bulagaria, show most envi- 
ableexcellence in production. Ulus- 
trations, lay-out and the material 
used reveal that the best minds, 
best craftsmanship and lively 
imagination are behind these vol- 
umes. 

Books from the East in general, 
and from India in particular, 
save only a very few publications 
here and. there, look pedestrian. 
They, betray a lack of respect 
for the children’s intelligence and 
imagination, as pointed out by 
Sri K. Shankar Pillai at the filan 
plenary session of the seminar 
on Children’s Book Production. 

Sti Pillai said that contrary 
to the adult notion, the child 
had more clarity of vision and 
understanding, more virile im-— 
agination than the average aduit. 
It is preposterous for the grown- 
ups to approach the child with a 
pontifical air and a tendency to 
pat him on then head. 

Precisely,. the juvenile litera- 
ture and production of child- 
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ren’s books in India suffer from 
this Jack of respect for the child. 
The Children’s Books Trust deser- 
yes our thanks for organising 
such an exhibition which I see 
as a corrective to the adult think- 
ing in this couniry. 

The seminar organised by the- 


Trust, devoted two and half days ` 
to the problem of book produc- ` 


tion for the children. The writers, 
teachers, 
shers who participated in the 
production part of the problem. 
A little time should have been 
spent on the writers’ -problems 
and the readers’ needs as far as 
the content of the book is con- 
cerned. After all, the illustra- 
tions and good printing are not 


_ the whole of the book. A child’s 


mind and the writers’ capacity to 
get near him, which is very rare, 


-is the main problem. The rest 


t 


` 


. on & national scale and some con-- 


would follow if men in book 
trade do a bit-of thinking, be less 
mercenary, keep close contact 
with the writers and artists, snd 
are more organised than now. 


This does not mean that the 
seminar is wasted. It was badly 
needed. It “has been a gratifying 
experience to. attend the seminar, 
listening to the grown-ups tak- 
ing seriously, deliberating pain- 
stakingly about the problem of 
bringing out better books for 
our children. It was taken up 


structive recommendations have 


been made by way of encourag- ' 


ing-our juvenile readers. 
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colossal and, ever-growing prab- 
lems, progress ` can only come 
when every single individual 


identifies himself with the natio- _ 


nal efforts. Such an identification 
can manifest itself’ ohly when 
every one sees a tangible, feasible 
social goal in which he is an 
equal partner and beneficiary. 
Then alone can the massive 
reserves of the people’s will and 
power be released to carry the 
country forward. 

The next five years and the 
decade to follow offer an unpara- 


librarians and publi- ; 


The participants enviseaged 
an all-India_ Children’s book 
council with regional ‘cquncils 
in all the States to encourage the 
preparation, production, promo- 
tion, distribution and improve- 
ment of the standard of books 
for children. They unanimously 
held that. the Unicn and State 
Governments should give grants 
subsidies, and interest-free loans 
to publishers and writers of 
children’s books. 

Significantly, the problem of 
“how to ensure availability of 
good writers and illustratiors of 
children’s books” did not receive 
the serious attention it deservies. 
The answer to this problem can be 
found only when our writers 
and artists come out of their 
adult-shell and take the child 
by the hand and run with him to 
the sun. The trouble is, most of 
the writers’ love for children ulti- 
mately boils down to part- 
time writing for them. 

Sri D.R.. Kalia, Director of 
Delbi Public Library, pointed out 
_the menace of children’s addic- 
tion to comics, particularly to 


- horror comics, in his working pa- 


pers. He said that the morbid 
popularity if comics among our 
folks was not merely a modern 
vogue, -it also betrayed the sad 
dearth of children’s literature in 
this” country. So the long and 
short of the story is the writer, 
a conscientious sensitive writer 
and his young reader. 

But this dialogue between 
different groups of adults engag- 
ed in juvenile book trade is un- 
doubtedly a beginining. Perhaps 
we" woke: up to. thé situatiOn in 
and time it is never too late. 

—Shanto Dutta 
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lleled challenge and opportunity 
to all true, enlightened and pro- 
gressive Indians in concert to 
save the country and take it_to 
the high crest of victory.” 


The choice is ours, the decision ‘ 


is ours. 
, . [know thata call for unity 
of the progressive forces has been 

made by a number of people and 

organisations. The value of this 

appeal is that it comes even from 

one who has not been in- active- 

politics. : 
- —Som Benegal 
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moulded rubber parts 
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manufacturers’ specificaticns. 
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UR final aim can only be a classless society 
O with equal economic justice and opportunity - 
for all, a society organized on a planned basis 
for the raising of mankind to higher material 
and cultural level, to a cultivation of spiritual 
values of co-operation, unselfishness, the spirit of 
service, the desire to do right, goodwill and love 

ultimately a world order. Everything that 
comes in the way will have to be removed, gently 
if possible, forcibly if necessary. And there 
seems to be little doubt that coercson will often 


be necessary. 
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fi jThey don't look like the ornate, over-wrought, 
: ‘danditied sandals. They don’t look like the lean, 
X languid, ultra-slender slip-ons. 


laon t look like. anything a woman would wear. 
(She’ i love them. But she won't steal them.) 


Man-Shaped 
Leather Sandals 


These man-shaped leather sandals 
by’ Bata are rugged, bold and vigorous 
` designed for the modern man. 
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The Bata passion for perfection is your ` ff 


assurance of quality, comfort and good taste. 
- Comfort that instantly makes friends 
. and keeps them. 
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Kashmir Marches Ahead 


= The following are some concrete- achievements made by the State of Jammu and Kashmir - j A 
in | various spheres of social and-economic reconstruction: . . p 


x 


1, The Revenue Receipts have risen from Rs. 274.45 lakhs i in 1947-48 to Rs. 45.46 crores in 


.1967-68. = ca ee 
2. Per capita income of the State at 1950-51 price fevel has risen from Rs. 188 to Rs. 219 ~ 

in 1965-66. ~ . 
3. ‘Average life CApeaneY has increased from 32 yéars to 47 years between 1951-61: A 
4. A record revenue of Rs. 4.10 crores Was realised in 1964-65 from the forests as against ` 

Rs. 0.28 lakhs ovrne in 1947. ores ee - = 
5.. The First and Secónd Five Year Plans were completed at a cost of Rs.`11.52 crores and 

-Rs. 25.95 crorés respectively. The Third Five Year Plan was of the order of Rs. 75 crores. Asa 

result of the Five Year Plans, 33,569 additional jobs were created, The Fourth Plan of the State has 

an outlay of nearly Rs. 126 crores. . 

F "6. On the eve of independence the supply of power in the State was 4.36 MWS. : It has now . 

risen to 36.52 MWS and as maniy -as 743 villages have been electrified. ; f f l 7 

7. Education from Kindergarten to. the University standard has been made free. ‘ The ; ee 


number of all types of educational institutions in the State has risen from 1,663 to 6, 862 and the | eon 
\  number‘of scholars from 1,02, 500 to 5,14,400. ` - 


8. In recent-years protelon colleges and. institutions such as a Medical College, and an 
Engineering College, two Agricultural Colleges, two Polytechnics and seven Industrial Training 
Institutions have been established. : ; : 


-9.. Per capita expenditure on public health’ has risen from Rs, 0.37 in 1947 to Rs. 4.30 ia 
1964-65. ERE Medical aid is provided to Hie people. : . . g a sN 


10. Anew programme has been aded recently to increase agricultural production by using 
high-yielding varieties of seed in an area of about 79 thousand acres. The implementation, of the 
- programme will give the State 30, 750 metric tons of foodgrains valued at Rs. Two crores. Ds 


~ 
~ 
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PRESIDENTIAL AND AFTER 


N the heat of electioneering which preceded the 
Presidential contest, much was said, especially 
by some Opposition spokesmen and their sympathisers, 
about the “powers” and prerogatives of the President 
of India. There was even talk of an “independent” 
President with “a mind of his own’”—presumably 
free to exercise that mind as the fancy took-*him. 
No doubt the debate will continue but at least it will 
hereafter be free from the exigencies of contest which 
inevitably preclude cool and clear-headed thinking 
over the long-term implications of particular stances. 
While the Prime Minister’ and her colleagues, in 
their anxiety to save personal prestige, did much 
harm to the high office by going out of their way to 
drag in “secularism” and impart to the democratic 
contest unwarranted and unfortunate communal 
overtones, some of the Opposition parties 
equally contributed to distorting the image of the 
President by ascribing to the office all kinds of powers 
which in practice would make the constitutional Pre- 
sident a dictator of sorts who could brush aside 
the Council of Ministers and even the sovereign Par- 
liament at will. Some of the Opposition parties no 
doubt adopted this line of propaganda deliberately 
in the expectation that when the need arose they could 
make use of the President—if he allowed himself to 
be so used—to serve their own ends. The attitude of 
the others can only be described as unthinking 
acceptance of a novel theory without comprehending 
its full implications for the future of democracy in 
this country. a 
The limitations placed on the powers of the 
President are. meant .precisely to ensure that there 













and functioning. even when the incumbent happens 
to be a “strong” man with. sufficient support in the 
right places to enable him to assume total control 
in something akin to a coup. Mercifully such a 
prospect is distant enough, but it would certainly 
be risky to encourage illusions of power and grandeur 
in any occupant of Rashtrapati Bhavan. It is ob- 
viously the duty of parties and individuals pledged 
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is no. attempt to tamper with democratic processes. 


to democracy to counter such ideas effectively and_. 





prevent them from gaining ground. - 

It is equally the duty of all democratic parties to 
undo the mischief done by certain sections of the 
Opposition taking advantage of the religion of one 
of the contestants for Presidentship. No party 
which pits itself against a Muslim because’ he is a 
Muslim has the right to claim to be a democratic 
party, and. those who genuinely subscribe to demo- 
cratic and socialist ideals cannot both bé honest 
and- associate themselves with such a party. Un- 
less it is fully recognized on all hands that the person 
elected to the highest office in the land is there by 
virtue..solely of being a respected citizen. of India 
and that his religious and other beliefs have nothing 
to do with it, the forces of darkness are bound to 
find fertile ground for subversion of democracy. 

The President, then, is a person chosen to head 
the nation and therefore above and beyond the con- 
tending political parties. His position is ‘that of 
adviser and mentor to the Council of Ministers which 
happens to be in office for the time being. In his 
actions under the Constitution he will of course be 
guided ‘by the Council of Ministers who are answer- 
able to Parliament: he cannot in normal times over- 
tule them.: At the same time, his position and his 
non-partisan attitude to national problems should 
enable-him to offer-constructive suggestions, especially 
when he feels that the party or parties in power are 
acting unjustly or against the overall national in- 
terest.’ 

This is the kind of role Dr Radhakrishnan end- 
eavoured to play, especially after Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
death. Whe he rightly spoke in public of the ideals 
which those in power should constantly keep before 
themselves and of the shortcomings in administration 
which were causing avoidable hardships to the com- 
mon people, those in power resented it, believing that 
the President was adding to their troubles by finding 
fault with them for acts of omission and commission. 
Perhaps such criticism was meant, too, but the main 
purpose was evidently to warn the people and their 
elected rulers against deviation from national ideals: 
such timely admonition from the Head of State is 


not only unexceptionable but necessary if its ultimate ` 


purpose is to keep the nation to its moorings. It i 
significant that with the exception of the actual wielders 
of power the whole country welcomed such criticism 
from Dr Radhakrishnan. Dr Zakir. Husain should 
continue the tradition, keeping in view the national. 
dedication to the goal. ofa socialist State and the need 
for preservation of national self-respect. which certain 
sections of politicians and their patrons are eoustantly. 
trying to mortgage to foreign powers. , 

Dr Zakir Husairi ‘assumes Office in a difficult ` 
situation, atid this fact places upon him certain onerous ` 
responsibilities. The Congress holds power with a 
small majority at the Centre and runs the Government 









-ments, some Leftist, some nondescript and. -some 
Rightist, are in office i in a.number of States. There is 
already ample evidence of developing friction between 
the Centre and the States, and at least in the case of 
-| States with Leftist Governments attempts by the 
-Centre to force open conflict cannot be ruled out. 

-Thereis a whole range of delicate problems over which 
conflict and contradictions may develop more sharply 
than before in.the coming period. - Distribution of 
food, language, curbing of monopolies, 
zation and removal of inter-regional imbalances in 
économic , development: are some of them.. Apart, 
from these, there willbe the attempts by big business," 
communal ‘vested interests and-a gents of foreign powers _ 
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and capital to bring down progressive State Govern- 


in some of the States,- while non-Congress Govern- ” 


nationali- - 














ments. These forces have friends in the Union. 
Government and elsewhere, end are capable of mustér- 
- ing large-scale resources for he purpose of subverting. 
democracy in the name of democracy. ` 

The President may, if he so chooses, be no more 
than an ornament; but he can also utilizé the tre- 
- mendous prestige "attached to his office to smooth 
out difficulties between Central and State Governments 
and also by gentle but persistent persuasion make the 
Government remember national ideals as well as its 
~ own pledges to the people and act accordingly. The . 
pretsige of the office in the future.will depend upon 
the capacity of ‘the incumbent tò rise above partisan 
considerations and the desi-e to keep the Govern- 
‘ment in good humour. T> some extent the out- 
going President has set standards; but the new Presi- 
dent faces a situation which his predecessor did not, 
except: in the last three months in office. Dr Zakir 
Husain io fact faces a challenge: he can either be 
` a cementing force who will keep democracy intact 
by helping iron out differences at the, highest ‘levels 
of. Central and State administration, keeping the 
social, goals laid down im the Directive Principles 
constantly befare them, or an amenable, goody-goody 
_ person whom the ruling party or parties.can use to 
further. their partisan interests | at the cost of 
the people: -~ 
The choice is oy ycurs, Mr President. 
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wu the exit of Dr Sarvepalli Radhakrishan-from 
;. Rashtrapati Bhavan this"week, one more preci- 
_ous link with the Nehru. era of modern Indian ~his- 
tory has snapped. “And with it have disappeared 
_some of the grace, nobility and moral authority 
‘that the highest office in the land: possessed in the 
last seventeen years. cer : 
Dr Radhakrishnan ` has ‘been a great President, 
and, his successor will not find- it easy to live up to 
the high traditions he has established. Ever consci- 
ous of his limits as-the constitutional Head of State, 
Dr Radhakrishnan nevertheless found it possible 
to praise, warn or admonish’ the elected. rulers as 
- occasion warranted, his one concern throughout 
being that the ‘basic democratic values cherished by 


the nation should not be lost sight of in the mad 
scramble for power, that the supreme task of making 


the life of the common man fulsome and purpose- 
ful should not be neglected due to -preoccupation 
with self-agerandisement, that India’s duty of contri- 


. buting to the furtherance of World peace and human 


equality should not be sacrificed for appeasing ‘am- 
bitious Powers seeking world domination. 
‘ Jawaharlal Nehru chose“him first to be our am- 


bassador in’ Moscow, then Vice-President, and final- . 


ly President. The-choice was based not only on 
-Dr Radhakrishnan’s established worldwide re- 
.putation as a humanist philosopher but also on his 
abiding faith in humanity, his receptivity to new and 
. modern ideas, his capacity to relate the postulates 
of high philosophy to the grim reality of modern 
life for. the millions, his deep compassion for fellow- 
men, and, most important, his intellectual detach- 
ment which has enabled him to be above and 
` beyond. contending political parties and ideologies. 
Dr Radhakrishnan was inducted into the high 
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When we speak of a free, classless society, ` we mean that we should not use other people as tools 

Jor implementing our desires. . Democracy strivés to provide all individuals with the wherewithal and 

opportunity for self-expression and development. 

and the opportunities for self-development of all individuals should not be restricted. Whatever they 

are capable of by their genius and ability, all individuals should be able to manifest. We have still 

‘the problem of the hungry, the neglected, the-poor and the downtrodden. We should avoid the extremes 

`. of colossal affluence andgrinding poverty; and whatever measures are necessary to bring about greater 

equality among our. people ‘should, be attempted. We are attempting 
economic and social—through consent and not through coercion. 
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= Radhaktishnan 


National Aims 





office. full of years and. honours, but the wisdom . 
_ of Jawaharlal’s choice became fully evident after 
the latter’s death when. the nation stood in need of . 
a non-partisan critic and mentor who -would not - 
hesitate to point to the follies of the ruling party as 
well as of the Opposition and who would at all times 
‘keep before the people the goals of equality, social 
justice and peace on earth. The lesser mortals who. 
succeeded Nehru in the seats of power gained little 
from his-sage counsel and words of caution; on the 
other hand, they decided to get rid of him and choose, 
someone who would not dare to pull them-up in 
- public for their mistakes. . 
The nation will ever be grateful to Dr Radha- 
krishnan, not so much for his valuable contribution as 
‘ cultural ambassador . between East and West, but 
-for the noble traditions he has established as India’s 
- President during the most critical years of her his- 
tory. The people expect that the new -President 
will endeavour constantly to live up to those tradi- 
tions which call for wisdom and moral courage of a - 
high order. If this is not done, the office of Presi- 
dent will be reduced to a mere ornament which in 
course of time will cease to be of much interest. 
Mainstream joins the millions in the country in 
expressing profound gratitude to the outgoing Presi- 
dent ‘who along with Jawaharlal Nehru raised the 
„stature of India in the world and spelt out the funda- 
mental Values evolved by this nation over long cen- 
turies. We wish him a long life so that he may conti- 


fue to perform with undiminished vigour and forth- ` 


tightness his prime duty of constantly reminding 
-the people and the rulers of this country of the need 
-for steady and unfaltering progress towards the 
. creation of a society in which equality and mutual 
goodwill will no longer be the philosopher’s dreams, 












Artificially imposed barriers should be removed 


to bring about a-reyolution— 


—Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan 








POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 


wm the Presidential seston i 
over, the time has - arrived . 


for sober,- objective stock-taking 
_by parties of the Left in. the 


` country. The- paralysing euphoria. 


induced by the historic results of 


the Fourth General-Election has, ° 


lasted - long. enough -in all con- 
science.. It is becoming increasing- 
ly clear that the kind of negative 
unity forged for the limited -pur- 
pose of defeating - the Congress 
at the--polls; as also the alliances 
evolved in order, to form “non- 
Congress” < Governments in _ se- 
veral States, cannot be effective 
in the coming period in translat- 
-ing' the people’s -aspifations into 
-legislative. -measures and execu- 
tive -action. The basis -of the 
-present Opposition unity is in 
fact” much too fragile to with- 
. stand the - unrelenting - pressure 
of-political: developments in’ which 
the-Right-wing parties and groups 
are seen to possess ‘the initiative 
at the moment.- ' 

At the General Election. ‘the 
people certainly made it clear that 
they ‘were fed-tp -with Congress 
rule: and since the professed goals 
of the party :are largely -unexcep- 
_tionable, the popular verdict must 
be ‘taken to-~reflect total dis- 
satisfaction -with implementation. 
The vote'was an-indictment of the 
‘Congréss -for -its 
policies and actions which resulted 


casually eroding national self- 


respect and dignity. by making . 


the country ‘more and more sub- 
servient to foreign Powers. in re- 


turn for calculated doses of food 
Said?’. 


Onte the’ significance of the, 


popular verdict *is “understood, 


NS 


the. direction towards which the L 
~-Leftist parties should set their, 
‘faces becomes clear beyond doubt. 


While the -Congress -paid for its . 


“ failures arising from the dominance 


in its higher echelons--of -agents 
of the vested interests, the Left 
has equally paid for its -failure in- 


; the long petiod before the Fourth 
_ General Election to forge prin- 


` clear-cut ‘socialist - 


cipled unity on the “basis” 
progtamme. 


_ The Leftist parties could form a 


Government with the least diffi- 


„culty in only one State—Kerala. i 


In West Bengal it was a mitch 


‘more difficult task, although the 
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‚government utider 


y Governments are 


two Leftist United Fronts ul- 
timately did form `a coalition 
“ifresistible 
mass pressure. Elsewhere in ‘the 
country, where non-Congress 
in power, 


' the Leftist parties. have. had to 


~ day-to-day , 


over the years instrengthening the - 


monopoly business houses, fur- 
ther accentuating economic dis- 
parities, Steadily increasing the 
prices - of -essential . commodities 
including food, more -and more 
facilities for thè- blackmarketeer 
and hoarder -to flourish at the 
cost of the common ‘people, fast 
dwindling-capacity in the ‘adminis- 


combine ~ with notorious Right 
wing and reactionary parties and 
groups to be able to ‘form go- 
vernments. The only exception is 
Madras, where electoral alliances 

enaled a single party to emerge. 

with a big majority and form the 
Government on its own’ strength 
And that party , is not yet a de- 
finable entity in-terms of politico- 
economic aims. - ` ~ ; 
` There was no doubt need for 
the formation of such disparate 
coalitions-in order to prevent the 


--Congress from . taking ‘advantage 


tration to ensure proper distri- . 


bution of foodgrains all over the 


~ ~- country leading to starvation and 


misery for ~millions, 


_ Steady 


~ swelling of the: backlog of un- 


employment, and, most important, 


‘ 


8 


of Opposition disunity 
clinging to power by offering 
inducements. to win Over vulner- 
able -groups- and individuals. 
But the formation~of coalition 
Governments is surely not an end 
in itself, at least for the parties of 


- y 


of a` 


and, 


SWATANTRA MANOEUVRES AND LEFT STRATEGY l = 
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the Left. The iestion “to be 
~seriously considered by the’ pro- 
gressive” parties participating? in 
. Various coalition governments 


. in States is Whether the people, i 
in throwing out the Congress,’ 


voted for just any kind of change, 
or were consciously attempting 
, to secire Governments more . 
/ résponsive to their nééds and as- 
- piratiors, ‘mainly in © economic 
terms, 9”) ee j 

“Crucial ‘Questions 


The Leftist: parties have now — 
to ponder over the-events of the ` 


‘-last three months to -see whether - 


these have -helped-.in. any: measure. 
to take the people-any- nearer the 


--goal of a- clean administration 


dedicated solely -to their socio- 
economic - advànce. The prime 
question to be answered is whe- ' 
ther there has been in this- period ` 
any positive sign of the-beginnings 
of a cualitative change in the 
administration. Has the. influence 
of Big Business houses been‘ re- 
-duced et least in the States wheré 
the Leftists are either in power _ 
or are participating in Govern- ` 
ment? is- the -hold of the-Western. 
lobby “ess in these Statés now 
than before? : 

Similarly, in. the -case of 
Parliament, where the ,combined 
Opposition is very much-stronger 
in numbers than ever before and. 
the progressive parties together 


- constitute a -substantial“'factor, _~ 


it has tobe- considered whether 
the Leftist’ parties have played 
their cards. as intelligently as the 
Rightist and- reactionary parties 


- have undoubtedly done. Has the 


-Left in Parliament- been able at 
least to forge unity strong enough ` 
-to withstand the cold-blooded 
manoeuvres of the Swatantra- 
led Rigtt wing to instal “national 
government. of talents” under the 
CR Fomula? 

So far as the States are con- 
cerned, there are--happy “indica- 
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tions that the two Leftist Govern- 
ments of West Bengal and Kerala 
are aware of the social purpose 
for the achievement of which the 
people have installed them in the 
seats of power. There is at the 
same time a noticeable reluctance, 
even on the part of the Kerala 
Government, to take bold de- 
cisions which can enthuse the 
people and make them feel con- 
vinced that genuine democracy 
is at last here. It may be argued 
that they have been in power only 
for a short time, but then it must 
not be forgotten that they have been 
on trial from the very moment 
they. assumed office and the people 
will judge them more strictly than 
they did the Congress regime. The 
reason is simple: despite the pro- 
fessions of the Congress it was 
known that a party with a steadily 
decreasing number of honest 
men and ever dependent on busi- 
ness houses and rich landlords 
could not be expected to carry 
out its promises. But the Leftist 
parties which, despite their many 
internecine quarrels, have been 
leading popular agitations and 
giving voice to mass discontent 
in the past are expected to show 
quick results, especially in res- 
pect of-matters over which they 
themselves had been agitating 
in the not-so-distant past. Also, 
there is the danger that undue 
delay in taking firm _decisions 
will enable the bureaucracy to 
take steps to discredit the political 
leadership in order to prevent 
possible erosion of its own en- 
trenched position. In this attempt 
active assistance for these vested 
interests will no doubt be forth- 
coming from the rejected Congress 
bosses .in the States concerned, 
as also from large-scale private 
capital which is far from happy 
over the fact of Leftists being in 
power even in two States. 


Not Sacred 


While in these two States the 
Leftist parties in power must 
maintain their unity as hitherto 
and introduce without delay 
measures which will have the 
effect of reducing economic dis- 
parties, bringing down prices to 
reasonable levels, increasing wages 
at lower levels and generally 
making the lives of the toiling 
masses more bearable, the pro- 
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gressive parties that have joined 
coalition governments in which 
they are not the dominant partners 
should cease to think merely in 
terms of keeping the Congress 
out of power. It is quite possible 
that if they try to force issues 
the Right. wing parties in the 


coalition may seek alliance with. 


the Congress and establish a 
full-fledged Rightist government 
instead of an uneasy mixed 
coalition government. Such a 
prospect should not lead to meek 
acceptance by the Leftist parties 
of preservation of the status 
quo, for in such an event they 
will be surrendering to the Right 
wing in order to avoid having to 
hand over power to them com- 
pletely. It is not difficult to see 
which is the right course and which 
is not : the Leftist parties have not 
accepted office merely to stay put 
in the seats of power like their 
predecessors. If a coalition 
government in any State refuses 
to implement policies which 
will bring relief to the people— 
like drastic land reforms, ceiling 
on urban income and assets, 
price fixation, etc—the Leftists 
should quit the Government 
and leave it to the people to 
pronounce their verdict at the 
earliest opportunity. There is 
no special virtue in keeping a 
coalition in existence merely 
because it is ‘“non-Congress.” 


Jnitiative 


Jn Parliament, the balance- 
sheet does not do much credit 
to the Left parties. They have 
virtually permitted the Swatantra 
Party to have the initiative on 
every major ' issue. This 
despite' the Swatantra Party’s 
refusal to vote at the outset for 
the no-confidence motion of 
which it was a co-sponsor. There 
has been effective Opposition 
unity in Parliament only where the 
Swatantra Party and the Jan 
Sangh, for their own purposes, 


were out to embarrass the Govern- _ 


ment. The Left has been unable— 
or „perhaps reluctant—to take 
up issues which could have un- 
masked the reactionaries so that 
the identity between the Govern- 
ment and the Swatantra Party 
on many crucial issues could have 
been shown up. Even in‘respect of 
the Présidential contest, the Leftist 


- contest for 


parties allowed themselves to be 
swamped by the Swatantra Party 
which had set its heart on 
Sri K. Subba Rao following the 
judgment relating to amendment 
of the Constitution in respect 
of Fundamental Rights. They 
did not press for a candidate of 
their own choice, and accepted, 
the one that would suit the Right- 
wing best. In the case of tthe 
Vice-Presidentship, 
the Swatantra Party and the Jan 
Sangh were not pleased with the 
choice of: Sri Habib, known to 
be a progressive; the choice was 
not challenged only because Sri 
Habib’s defeat was never in doubt. 
In this context Sri Giri having 
obtained 40 votes from the 
Opposition is not without signi- 
ficance. 


Task at Centre 


There has been talk of a 
Leftist-led coalition Government 
at the Centre. It is difficult to 
see how this can be achieved with 
the present equations remaining 
unchanged. In the. coming period 
the Left has to be prepared for 
a more practical—and ominous 
—possibility, namely, the for- 
mation of a Rightwing coalition 
made up of the Congress, the 
Swatantra and the Jan Sangh. 
The danger is that in such an 
event the Left will not only find 
itself ‘isolated but very much 
divided within itself. If there 
is to. be a Leftist-led coalition at 
the Centre, there has to be tre- 


-mendous preparation for it. The 


starting point, of course, is pro- 
grammatic unity of the Leftist 
parties in Parliament. The second 
step is to help the Left wing of the 
Congress find its identity. The 
third is to win over the DMK 
and sections of the Jan Sangh 
on the basis of a programme 
aimed at bringing about drastic 
changes in the national economy. 

If the Left does not begin 
earnest efforts in this direction, 
it will soon find that it has to face 
some of its present partners in 
the Opposition across the floor. 
Principled Left unity cutting 
across party lines is the only way 
to end today’s nebulous situation 
which is of advantage only to the 
Swatantra, the Jan Sangh and 
the West. 
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ECONOMIC POLICY DEBATE `“ 


AE. series of meetings that” 
-Union Ministers concerned 
and economic 
management of the country have 
` been holding in the last couple of 
weeks have given rise to a spate 
of guess work and speculation 
that some kind of new initiatives 
and policies are-in the process 
of being worked out to stabilise 
~ and revive the economy. It is now. 


stated that after the Presidential © 


election is over and the | political 
uncertainty surrounding ' this 
tussle comes to a close, further 
couple of meetings of Economic 
Ministers and the Union Cabinet 
will take place to_give final. touches 
to what isin view and then_the 
public might be taken into confi- 
dence about’ it even well before 
the all-important budget speech 
on 25 May. 

Meanwhile some other impor- 
tant_decisions have already been 
taken. The.cloth manufacturers 
have got away with another price 
increase, though the increase is 
claimed to have been grudgingly 
given and is much lesé than what 
the “industry demanded. Steel 
prices and distribution have been 
decontrolled, more or less on the 
pattern of cement decontrol which 
will inevitably result _in-steel 
pricés rise. These and other 
measures give an inkling of the 
incentives that producers and 
manufacturers not excluding the 
farmers who - have market- 
able surplus (and therefore have 
been assured incentive procure- : 
ment prices for their produce) 


are, supposed to need as part of - 


the production-oriented fiscal 
and economic policies _being 
evolved: 


And yet the main problem be- 
fore the Government which is 
causing so much  réstlessness 
in the country, is ‘that of holding 
the prices. There has been con- 
siderable controversy in. the 
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. difficulties 
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Government and outside on how 
to arrest the price spiral and how 
far the.need to curb inflationary 


=~ 


pressures should be squared with ~ 


the needs and claims of develop- 

ment. 
But. 

sies go on, the fact remains that 


- „prices are not only rising but are 
being sanctioned to rise all round. 


Since Sri Morarji Desai must 
have a balanced budget, at least. 


‘to start ‘with, another spurt to 


prices will soon be witnessed 
when the subsidies on foodgrains, 
fertilizers and petroleum 
products are cut if not withdrawn 
altogether. It should be quite 
disconcerting. for Morarjibhai 
that while the device of the 
balanced budget is ostensibly 
aimed at containing inflationary 
pressures and bringing price stabi- 
lity, its first and direct impact 
should be to increase prices of 
essential goods of mass consump- 


while such controver- 


Challenge of Vested Interests 


intentians:and in pite of prolon- 
ged discussions on how to restore 
health to the economy the capa-. 
bility i2 ordering the economic 
affairs end direction of polices of 
the present Government is getting 
severely limited“ and restricted. 
At leas: for some months to come 
till the weather god shows its 
hand fcr the coming agricultural 
season, the intention appears to 
sit back and let the ill, winds 


_ blow. L is possible that some big . 


tion and of important inputs for - 


agriculture as well as industry. 

It is no. longer a secret that 
the so-called balanced budget that 
might after all be presented will 
really be a cover to hide many 


‘a skeleton which will come out -: 


in course of time, not excluding _ 


. large deficit financing to meet DA 


for employees and other claims 
on exchequer side by side with 
a slow-dowh of all economic 
activity in the public sector while 


- the private sector will be allowed. 
more and more initiative to fill in 


the gaps. It is going to beas big 
a gamble as any other we have 
seen since our present economic 
started with the step 
up of defence expenditure and aid 
squeeze three years ago and were 
subsequently aggravated by 
drought and fall in agricultural 
production. 


It is also clear that except for ` 


some vague assurances about 


future’ and expression of good - 


claims might be reiterated about ` 
the long-term. objectives of gov- 
eramen: policy—to reach self-suffi- 
ciency in food and self-reliance-in 
econorric development” - -within 
targetec periods of time. But there 
will not appear anything like a 
coherent economic polity. The 
promises about - future will 
„neither achieve anything worth- 


. while nor. create any impression 


on the country nor lift the morale 


-of the people. ; 


This explains the lane of - 
‘the Plenning Minister Asoka 
Mehta to, the Congress Party ` 
MPs taat the Fourth Plan is.. 
proposed to be- finalised -some 
time in October. It is hardly very 
important when the plan itself 
will be finalised. It might also 
be understandable that the plan- 
ners should wait to become 
reasonadly sure of the, agricul- 
ture sitLation before they can take 
somewkat firm view of- future 
course of development. But in- 
-herent in this approach is that 
development must proceed along 
traditioial lines of resource 
raising internally: and conti- . 
nued foreign aid ona massive 
scale fcr certain lines of invest- 
‘ments. There is neither the will 
nor. the inclination to create right ° 
now corditions and to establish 
a policy framework which will 
bring about those, 
changes in the economic . and 
social set-up that‘can exploit a 
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good turn in the agricultural 
sector for a sustained and rapid 
economic development on the 
basis of self-reliance, Instead of 
such radical measures, the ten- 
dency is towards appeasing the 
vested interests. 

There has been some talk, for 
instance, of making it obligatory 
for industry to earn its own 
requirements of foreign exchange 
and even some measure of com- 
pulsion to achieve a stepup in 
exports which would nulify to 
some extent the pull of the highly 
lucrative internal market. Soon, 
however, such talk degenerated 
into assurances to producers and 
exporters of old forms of subsides 
and new forms of incentives such 
as supply of raw materials from 
internal | production at interna- 
tional prices as well as import 
liberalisation financed by non- 
project aid. Any suggestion that 
certain portions of production, 
specially of items which could 
not be classed by any stretch of 
imagination as essential items of 
mass consumpfion, should be 
- physically set apart for exports, 
if necessary through channels of 
State trading and their consump- 
tion within the country stringent- 
ly controlled could not even be 
considered in this context. 

Again, it has been urged asa 
radical idea that prices of some 
specified commodities which are 
of mass consumer interest should 
be fixed and stabilised and wages 
frozen on that basis, leaving the 
the rest of production free to 
operate on the basis of supply 
and demand and market forces 
for the determination of their 
prices. This may not be too bad 
an idea unless the windfall, un- 
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through subsidies if their procure- - 
ment price tends to rise. This 
would be a much larger operation 
than credit squeeze 
there through the Reserve Bank 
or the take-over of a few obsolete 
and inefficient -textile mills into 
the public sector asis being 
considered at present. It would 
require massive entry of the 
State into production, stockpil- 
ing and distribution of such 
items, not hesitating from measu- 
res to displace existing interests 
in these fields, through outright 
nationalisation, if necessary. 
Instead of such measures, the 
idea of stabilisation of prices itself 
is allowed to degenerate into 
proposing that prices, to begin 
with, might be  stablised at the 
incentive level for the producer, 
that is, at the level at which free 
market forces would 
lift them. In effect this is already 
being done in one sector after 
another by the device of removing 
statutory controls and hadning 
over the management of prices 
and distribution to the producers, 
This transfer of responsibility is 
accompanied by prices substan- 
tially higher than the statutorily 
fixed prices. This trend is now 
proposed to be coupled with the 
additional incentive of channeling 
non-project aid and internal 
capacities to provide-raw mate- 
rials, spares, components and 
other requirements to the produ- 
cers of specified essential items 
on most favoured basis, the 
producers being mainly in the 
private sector. On such basis, 
they will be expected to increase 
production to the level of demand 
economy for such items. 


There is also the view that 





here and. 


ordinarily ` 





rural areas. These classes, special- 
ly when they benefit from price 
rise should be made to meet. the 
cost of development by savings 
for productive investment and 
for the State. Itis a moot point, 
however, if this class of aTluent 
middle class can be touched in 
the prevailing political conditions 
unless the Government and poli- 
tical leadership of the country is 
willing to base itself on the 
poorer classes and working neople 
in cities and rural areas and is 
first willing to create the right 
physchological climate by hitting 
the topmost classes which have 
so far enjoyed the best benefits 
of deVelopment. It is ominous 
that the question of bank natio- 
nalisation is not even mentioned 
these days in Government circles 
though it was so much spoken of 
in pre-election days. 

The upshot of the attempts 
to formulate a policy with all its 
seemingly radical pretensions and 
innovations is thus far almost 
nil. Since radical measures will 
not be taken which will hurt the 
affluent classes and loosen their 
control over institutions and their 
influence in political and social 
life of the country, what is emerg- 
ing is an attempt to cover up by 
all kinds of promises, the stagna- 
tion of real development on the 
one hand and incentives and 
concessions to the upper crust of - 
society both in villages and towns 
on the other. 


This is distorting the whole 
process of development specially 
when it is quite frankly and 
unmistakably tied to large foreign 
support by way of foreign exchange 
as well as rupeecounter-part funds 











- Elections 


ve ow r` 
` 
a 


pe Centre-State relations is 
a topic of the day. Not a few. 
lawyérs are giving their expert“ 
opinion on. the subject, Many ` 
seminars are held ` on the -same 
theme. KaL 


A view is widespread that the” 
results of the Fourth General 


chapter in the ‘rélations between ~ 


the Central Government and the - 


State Governments. No- one can 
question it.:-But the suggestion, 


that the changing character- of ~ 
these rélations have put a severe | 


strain on the’ working of the. 


Indian Constitution’ and ‘that it - 
“had placed the unity of ‘the . 


country in jeopardy is, to say the 
least, misleading. “On the other 


-hand, the political decentralisa- 
-tion..which_ has been achieved - 


by the Fourth General Election _ 


-has laid down the sound founda- 


tions on which -alone healthy 
democratic structuré and solid 
political unity can be*built. 

This can be achieved, however, 
if the important truth is grasped: 


“the problems posed by the emerg- ~ ` 


ing.new situation-can be solved - 
only if. they are tackled on a 


political level and not within the 


narrow limits of legal and con-- 
stitutional, arrangements. _ 


The process’ towards increas- 
ing economic and, administrative - 
integration of the” country which’ 
have been set in motion by, the 
changes, in the economic ‘and 


technological field.cannot be and ` 
need not be reversed. Ne Po l 


have opened: a ‘new . 


- cal reality“in India. 


"SSP is a_-significant 


- mainly concentrated 


India’s 


‘Swatantra. 


- KP. KARUNAKARAN 


_ tion.in different states has placed 
in power different political forces. 


- In some cases they -ate frankly 


regional parties like the Akalis, 
the Muslim League. and 
DMK- In some other’ regions 
like the North-Western parts, a 
party like the Jan Sangh which 
can have no appeal in othe- parts 
of India is making itsef felt. 
The Communists, -thé Swatantra 
and ' the 
apparently a programme which 
have a regional appeal. But owing 


the . 


_ SSP. do not have“ 


Regional a National Politics: 


' And- this political decentraliza- ` 


1 


areas. 
There are many. historical and . 
social réaséns fot- dre ‘party 


. becoming powerful i in one Tegions 


and another in another . region, . 


Hindu communalism is power-- o> 
. ful where Hindus were dominated.. - . 


go 


to historical` reasons, ncne of ` 


~ them is an all-India party. The 


‘fact that two parties “have not 
cut across the” country is a politi- 
The CPM 
~dominates Kerala ‘and the CPM 
and CPI are powerful ix West 
Bengal. The Swatantra is 


. strong in. Gujarat, Rajasthan and 


Orissa. The Akalis count a good 
dealin -the - Panjab. and the 

DMK almost. monopolises the 
centre of power in Madras. The 


Bihar- and is fairly strong -in 
UP.: ‘Excepting Madras and 


Kerala the Congress , Pa-ty is a 


‘significant force throughout the 
country, -although its power is 


rashtra, Andhra and Mysore. ’ 
Even this enumeration will 
not exhaust the diversifica-ion in 
political picture. The 
SSP has different forms in 
different states and so . hss the 
In Gujaret the 


force in: 


in - Maha- ` 


Swatantra. is ‘a rural party of i 


` Looking from this ’angle,: 
‘is the most backward of all the -- 


by the Muslims and where the = 


degree of | modernisation, Is. 
relatively less. In spite’ of the- 
Hindu-Muslim riots <in’ the -, 


Punjab and West Bengal of an / 


earlier period, the Jan Sangli is 
a declining -forcé’ in these’ ‘two ~ 


states tecause of the ` indus-' 
trialization, and ‘the consequént 
modernization of 7 social- lifez. 
‘Delhi , 


cities in India and -those regions - 
which have voted for the -Jan - 


Sangh is the least- modérnised —- -- 


_ socially and.economically. , 


at 


Highest Growth 


The Punjab dnd the Madras 
~ have pechaps the. highest rate. ` 


of economic’ growth in, India 
during the past five’ years. . The 


DMK in Madras and the’-Sikh” ~; 


Party in the- Punjab -are also in 
the vanguard of social’ change. . 
Both in the Punjab 


+ Madras Hindu communal parties 


w 


have no relevance~--In Madras 


-there is practically no -Muslini- 
~ domination: 


_On - the other hand, 


‘the Brakmins had a long~ record. . 
of ‘explciting the non-Brahmiis, - 
A Hindu, communal party with’ - 
- its association of Hindu revivalism 
` will naturally be -of no’ con- 
In: the’ 


sequence in that . “state. 


‘and-“in | 


people in Kerala and among the 

Hindus, the Jan Sangh can have 
appeal to only a small group of 
people belonging to high caste. 

The -left-wing movement in- 
general and the Communists in 

particular were closely connected 

with many, literary, intellectual 

and social reform movements in 

Kerala. The Communists have 

also taken roots in the trade 

union and the peasant movements. 

Like Kerala, West - Bengal has 

also a tradition of left-wing 
movements, And in both of 
these states, the middle class is 

strongly pro-Left. 


Although there are such 
strong social and historical 
reasons for uneven political 


consciouness and different politi- 
cal parties to be strong in differ- 
ent parts of India, until the 
Fourth General Elections this _ 
present political picture with such 
diverse hues and colours did not 
emerge in India very clearly. 
Signs were not wanting to suggest 
that this would be the pattern of 
Indian politics, but very few ex- 
pected that this would replace 
the earlier “one party dominance” ~ 
system so quickly. And not a 
few vainly hoped that if this is 
averted for some timean Anglo- 
_ Saxon type of two-party would 
gradually take shape in: he 
_ country. 


Why and how did the present 
. situation emerge so quickly? The 
main reason is that democratisa- 
tion took rapid strides in India 
and consequently different groups 
of people in different parts of 
India were in a position to make 
themselves felt in the political 
field. This democratisation also 
meant political decentralization. 
This is-far from unhealthy. In 
Europe the dissolution of the 
Roman Empire and. the weaken- 
ing of thé prestigé and power of 


the Pope were great factors in ` 


favour of cultural renaissance of 
different groups and in favour of 
healthy developmént of demo- 
cratic institutions. In India itself, 
it was during the so called ‘dark 
ages” from the eighth to the 
thirteenth cehturies—that is, 
betwéen the Gupta Empire and 
the Delhi Sultanate—different 
cultural groups flourished very 
smoothly and developed their 
language and literature. S.C. 
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Malik, a keen student of Indian 
anthropology, writes : “Due to 
political exigencies, it has become 
a fashion. of late to decry the 
régional forces without proper 
assessment of their origins and 
significance. .. A proper effort in 
generalising statements with regard 


, to India and towards understand- 


ing- the ‘disruptive’ forces of 
regionalism that are often 
attributed to political immaturity 
can only be made by a com- 
prehensive anc synthetic view of 
India’s cultural history...... 
Frequent references are made to 
the cultural synthesis and India’s 
capacity of absorbing new ele- 
ments that has given rise to the 
slogan of the fundamental unity 
of India. But in fact what is it? 
It is really the common self- 
generating socio-economic and 
cultural structure of a traditional 


society that is found in the 


vatious geological regions with 
their typical individuality. The 
unity and variations arise from the 
common base of the ‘great tradi- 
tion’ of Hinduism diluted and 
adapted to the local conditions. 
Furthermore, throughout India’s 
history, the political ideals have 
been independent of any con- 
sciousness of the structure of 
society so that the centralized 
political impositions never really 
altered the traditional society. 
Thus whenever great political 
empires of centripetal authority 
gave away, the basic cultural- 
historical units revived and came 
to the fore”. 


Decentralization of Authority 


During thé British rule the 
concept of Indian unity was given 
a sanctity, although at the time 
of thé achievement of India’s 
independence, the champions of 
this concept themselves accepted 


‘the partition of the country. 


Immediately after 1947 the re- 
organization of linguistic states 
was resisted on the ground that 
it would weaken national solida- 
rity and political unity. Finally, 
those who resisted if} had to 
yield to the irresistible demands of 
the people. In the Punjab, they 
gave their last battle, but it was 
a:rearguard action and finally 
the Punjabi Suba was conceded. 
On the eve of the Fourth Gén- 
eral Elections, the agitation for 


_ parts Sti Nanda was 


_ the 


the ban on sow-slaughter was 
conducted in a vigorous manner 
in north-western parts of India. 
Of course, it was partly inspired 
by the opponents of the Congress 
to discredit it. But the nature of 
the agitation and the willingness 
of a large section of Congress- 
men to give concessions to the 
agitators also indicated that in 
these parts of India, there was 
complete ignorance of the social 
outlook of the people in other 
parts. Now we do not hear very 
much. about the ban on cow- 
slaughter. Probably, the fact is 
brought home -to everyone 
concerned that there is no way 
of forcing the governments of 
West Bengal, Madras and Kerala 
to accede to it. 

The Kerala Government’s 
decision to scrap prohibition 
goes against the spirit of the 
Directive Principles of the 
Constitution. But many of those 
Directive Principles are not in 
line with the political mood of 
people of different regions in the. 


country. 
Some provisions of the 
Agrarian Relations Bill of the 


former Communist Government 
of Kerala was sabotaged by 
Président Rajendra Prasad’s 
“constitutional” action of send- 
ing it back to Kerala for amend- 
ments after dismissing the Com- 
munist Government. It showed, 
among other things, the diver- 
gence between the thinking of the 
political leaders who headed the 
Kerala Government and that of 
those who headed the - Central. 
Government. 

When many Communist lea- 
ders like Sri A. K. Gopalan and 
Sri Jyoti Basu were arrested and 
Home Minister Nanda gavea 
detailed speech justifying the 
action, many in north-western 


parts of India hailed Sri Nanda . ~ 


asa hero. Butin some other 
considéred 
asa Villain and Sri Jyoti Basu 


and Sri Gopalan as heroes. The 


election results only confirm this , 


divrgence in outlook. 

The destruction of the files 
on the D.M.K. bythe Congress 
Ministry of Madras was not an 
accident. ‘The Congress Minis- 
ters had a certain understanding 
of Indian unity and loyalty to 
High Command of the- 


a 
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Congress, They never fully 
comprehended the fact that the 
majority of the people of Tamil 
Nad do not share the view. 

The Fourth General' Elec- 
tions have cleared the confusion 
on these matters. It is now 
obvious that the logic of increas- 
ing democratisation of India’s 
political life is decentralisation 
of authority. Within the Cong- 
ress Party, this fact was accepted 
when the Congress Chief Minis- 
ters had a share in thechoice of 
the Prime Minister after Nehru. 
But the Congress leaders have 
not accepted the logic of politi- 
cal decentralisation outside the 
Congress Party. That was why 
they had not tried tocome to an 
agreement with the Opposition 
in regard to the election of the 
President. 

It was even reported that the 
Government at the Centre had 
net stopped watching the activi- 
ties of some non-Congress Minis- 
ters in the States with a view to 
finding out whether they are 
connected with any subversive 
activities. If this is correct, we 
may soon Witness some destruc- 
tion of the files also at the Centre 
very soon, because the fate of 
Congress Government at New 
Delhi is hanging in the balance. 

The tasks before the non- 
Congress parties is not to find 


He long-suffering ICS-IAS 

wives have at last their own 
organisation to fight for their 
grievances. They got together Jast 
week in the Capital and resolved 
that the time had come for them 
to forget the little differences that 
nad divided their ranks so long. 

The first move for unity was 
made when the ICS-wives deigned 
o talk to their under-privileged 
isters. The IAS-wives had been 
marting under a sense of humilia- 
zion on this score and they used 
io take it out on the NGO wives 
m the neighbourhood. Now the 
INGO wives may look forward 
to at least a' nod of recognition 
fromthe IAS wives, though not 
yet from the ICS fraternity. 





out Ways and means of replacing 
the Congress Government at the 
Centre, but to  deternine the 
character of the central authority 
which would drop out from the 


unwilling, but increasingly weak-~ 


ening, hands of the Congress 
leaders. Nothing can now stop 
the further disinteg ration of the 
Congress Party. The most 


optimistic of the Congress leaders’ 


hope that they can retain power 
for a full term of five years. One 
can admire their optimism, but 
not their capacity for the assess- 
ment of political forces at work. 

The present political situation 
in. India is characterised by 
dynamic leadership in many stazes 
and a static and unimaginative 
leadership at the Centre. What 
should be the character of tne 
Central Government which will 
enable it to reflect the -political 
dynamism in the states? The 
first essential feature should be 
represented at the Centre. Today 
some states are virtually unrz- 
presented in the Central Govera- 
ment. The solitary Congress 
Member from Kerala is a 
Minister with Cabinet rank. But 
is hea representative of Kerala 
or, to quote Jinnah’s words, a 
“show boy” of the Congress Party 
which has no strength in the 
State? Madras is “represented” 
by Dr Chandrasekhar who is 


Distress Incorporated 


The formation of the new 
association was the occasion for a 
charming get-together and a fete. 
The organisers said that the Armv 
wives had shown the way and thev 
thought the civilian counterparts 
should not lag behind. Various 
activities are being planned to 
bring about soldairty among the 
members. Are they doing any- 
thing for the victims of the famine 
in Bibar and other scarcity areas? 
Somebody had the temerity tc 
ask this question. “You see”, 
a chic IAS-wife said, “we have our 
own problems. Accommodation, 
for instance. My husband is 
entitled to a C-I flat but would 
you believe it? For two years we 
have been staying in D-I quarters 


better cnown in America than 
in Madras. The ckoice of Dr 
Triguna Sen as the Educational 
Ministzr, without even his 
knowledge, is meant to give some 
representation to West Bengal. 
But ve-y few will admit that this 
has act ieved that purpose, 

In cetermining the character 
of the future Central Government, 
one of the aims of the political 
leaders should be to give adequate 
representation to var ous political 
forcesin the country. If this is 
achieve {i the Centre will be streng- 
thened ~ather than weakened by 
the decentralization of political 
power which has taken place after 
the Fouirth Generel Elections, 
Whether one likes it or not, this 
development cannot be reversed 
without the repudiation of 
parliamentary democracy in the 
states. The solution to the 
problem raised by the emergence 
of var:ous political forces in 
various darts of India lies not 
in any constitutional aad adminis- 
trative readjustment, butin the 
development of healthy political 
conventions which wil reconcile 
One regicnal political force with 
another ind the regioral political 
forces ard the Central Govern- 
ment. What are thcse political 
conventicns? That question will 
be examined in a subsequent 


- article. 





and we aʻe still on the waiting 
list! This Government.. well, I 
had better not talk about it.” What 
about the NGOs? Do they not 
also face such difficulty? “But 
it’s different, you know. We've 
got to kee> up a certain status,” 
she said with a pretty pcut. “Just |: 
now yor were talking of zhe Bihar 
people. Well, we do sympathise 
with them We have dcne some 
collection work for the Red 
Cross and occasionally we miss 
a meal too. We wish we could 
do more, but this price rise! A 
dinner set now costs..™ A toss 
of the bobbed head brought 
home the distress of IAS house- 
keeping. 

—Backwoodsman 


COOSA 
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NEW YORK LETTER 


GTALIN’S daughter, by an ex- 
 traordinary twist of history, 
is now providing some comfort 
for President Johnson. With 
a major catastrophe facing Ame- 
-ican policy in Vietnam, Mr. 
Johnson is now challenged in a 
formidable way on the home 
front—the challenge has come 
from a wide spectrum of public 
opinion ranging form Senator 
Fullbright to Dr. Martin. Lu- 
ther King. The command per- 


formance of General Westmore-. 


land—the first time an army com- 
mander was called back from the 
battlefront to fight a President’s 
battle in the Congress—has it- 
self proved to be a flop. 
From Walter Lipprnann to Arthur 
‘Schlesinger, a whole galaxy of 
personalities has denounced 
the Westmoreland line that the 
critics at home are standing in 
the way of his victory over the 


Vietcong. 
Against this background, 
Svetlana’s appearance is sought 


to be made into a morale boos- 
ter for Washington. The men- 
tality behind this attitude can 
be summed up in one sentence: 
if the White House is in trouble 
_over Vietnam, let the Kremlin’s 
image also , be tarnished by 
Svetlana. Moreover, the Svet- 
lana ‘episode seems to be made 
into a counter-move to neutralise 
the Soviet glory at a time when 
the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Russian Revolution is being 
celebrated on a grand scale. 
Whatever else, 
never be accused of not having 
a sense of timing. Stalin’s daugh- 
ter is almost being made into 
an excellent CIA showpiece, par- 
ticularly useful at a time when 
the CIA’s name is mud in Ame- 
rica itself. 

There are some interesting 
bits about the Svetlana affair 
which has not escaped discern- 
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Washington can _ 


The Svetlana Trail 


G. ANAND 


ing observers in the USA. On 
her arrival in New York on 
April 21, newsmen found her to 
be speaking fluent English and yet 
she read out a prepared state- 
ment. Obviously, she was under 
no Russian coach that the pro- 
tocol practice of the Soviet Go- 
vernment had to be followed. 
Rather, the idea of her sponsors 
was to show that the poor child 
of Stalin was for the first time 
breathing the air of freedom. 
Then, why this prepared state- 
ment? aan 


Another interesting point 
which is worth noting is that 
she was accompanied through- 
out from her flight out of Palam 
by a CIA official. New York 
Times has categorically describ- 
ed him as “a Russian speaking 
officer of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, Robert F. Rayle”. 
Obviously, this arrangement 
could not have come off on the 
spur of the moment. A CIA 


. arrangement needs a lot of 


preparations. And does this not 
show that Svetlana could not 
possibly have been contacted 
by the CIA men_ unless they 
could do so when she was under 
the charge of. her brother-in- 
law, Raja Dinesh Singh? And 
could such a thing be possible 
at all without Sri Dinesh Singh’s 
knowledge and the help of some 
officials in India? There is 
nothing in the long reports 
that have come out in the US 
press to disprove these strong 
suspicions. Rather, New York 
Times has clearly stated: “She 
discussed her hope (of living on 
in India) with Dinesh Singh in 
early January and then again 
later that month.” And she 
also spent March 5 in the house 
of Sri Dinesh Singh. 


An extremely significant pas- 
sage occurs in the New York 





- Science Policy” will also appear 


Times description of her flight 
from India. At the Rome air- 
port, she was kept hidden in 
“a barren warehouse on the edge 
of the airport, alone in the dimly 
lighted chamber, with the silhou- 


ette of a rifle carrying guard 
stationed at a distant open 
door”. 


When Rayle approached her 
to whisk her off to the plane for 
Geneva, she was upset: “For 
the first time since she had walked 
up the Embassy steps in New 
Delhi on the evening of March 
6, Mrs. Alliluyeva lost > her 
poise. She was not frightened. 
But she was angry. ‘If Id 
known it was going to be like 
this,’ she snapped, ‘perhaps Pd 
not have decided to come’. Does 
it not sound that she might have 
been lured away by CIA by false 
pretence, and where could CIA 
have had the chance of working 
on her except during her stay 
in India? 


Svetlana’s widely boosted 
press conference on April 26, 
could not make the hit that one 
had expected of it. New York’s 
Plaza Hotel was seething with 
security agents, and one wondered. 
why all this was necessary since 
the Tass had already given out 
the official Soviet position that 





PLEASE NOTE 


This issue of Mainstream 
contains a special Supplement 
on Kashmir and a fascinating 
contribution by G. N Acharya. 
Consequently some of the usual 
features have been held over” 
for the next week. The conclu- 
ding instalment of the article, 
“Marxism and Maoism”’, and 
the third instalment of “Crisis in 

















in next week’s Mainstream. 


Moscow was indifferent how 
long or where she preferred to 
stay abroad. Incidentally, 
throughout her stay here, even 
in the retreat of a ong Island 
home, she has been surrounded 
here by US intelligence, comp- 
lete with their dogs, walkie- 
talkie and chasing cars. 
Usually, at any VIP press 
conference, it is the custom in 
America that questions from 
newsmen are answered impro- 
mptu by the.person interviewed. 
From the President of the USA 


downward, everybody follows 
this procedure. But in the case 
of Svetlana, mysteriously, only 


written questions were accepted 
from the journalists ` present. 
It was all the more surprising 
because on her arrival here, it 
was found during her brief en- 
counter with the: press at the 
airport, that Svetlana could 
speak English well. Could it be 
that the questions put to her 
had to be vetted by the authorities? 

On top of it, Mr. Harry 
Schwartz,*a specialist on Soviet 
affairs on the staff of the “New 
York Times” (by no means friendly 
to Moscow) was found to be 
acting as the “moderator”. He 
was found to be interrupting 
Svetlana rather rudely when- 
ever there was a danger that she 
might blurt out something which 


“did not fit in with the pattern, 
One American. journalist was - 


actually prevented by Schwartz 
from putting’ a question which 
might be awkward for - Ameri- 
ca’s democratic way of life. 
Throughout the press conference, 
she was found to be tense—and 
there was no sign of relaxation 
on her part. 

Many people pricked their 
ears when she said she “could. 
not say now” whether she would 
stay on in USA. After all the 
elaborate baits of millions of 
dollars in book royalty, 
after all the sweated labour by 
CIA: officials, could it be that 
she is still not enthusiastic about 


the glories of the Free World? . 
` In this 


connection, there are 
some people who suspected 
the reason’ for her coming over 


to USA and not choosing Bri- | 


tain, the classic home for many 
a politcal fugitive. Would ‘this 
not suggest that Svetlana was 
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under the charge of the CIA in- 
stead of being a free agent? 
It is given out in the US press 
that the decision about where 
she should stay, Switzerland 
or USA, was taken by the high- 
ups in ‘Washington, including Mr. 
Johnson himself. ; ; 

In this background, mystery 


‘deepens about’ Svetlana’s “merm- 


oirs” which are now being put 
up for bidding before the West- 
erm press. What has intrigued 
many here is that Svetlana talked 


‘about the memoirs -only after 


she had -been taken care of by 
the CIA agent, Rayle, and not 
before. The numerous friends 
who met her in India have not 
said anything about these 
“memoirs”: this is all the 
more unusual since she is re- 
ported to have talked to them on 
sO_many things under the sun— 
from the beauty of Kalakankar 
to the purity of a holy dip in 
the Ganges. 

Seasoned observers in USA 
are not putting much credence 
on the much-publicised ‘‘memo- 
irs”? as a piece of historical value. 
George Kenan’s help might 


- have “been sought to brush them 


up. It is not a rare phenomenon 
in USA to have ghost writers. 


. And Svetlana, whose past does 


not indicate a literary bent of 
mind, might be getting the benefit 
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of ghcest writing. 3ut who is. 
the ghost—is it the CIA?. Such 
a suspicion is not dismissed in 
knowledgeable circles 
York. The CJA’s hand in such a 
library of “memoirs” from that 
of Krevchenko to that of Pen- 


kovsky is not -easily forgotten. 


Alternatively, if one has to 
-believe her words that: she had 
“no déficulty getting her. 80,000 
word manuscript ` out of her 
country’’—as she stated at her 
New ‘fork néws  conference— 
then the embarrassing _spot- 
light fells on New Delhi., Those 
who have any knowledge of the 


in New. 


Soviet system would not easily . 


believe the fairy tale version that 
Svetlana could carry it in her 
luggage “while leaving Moscow. 
It is most unlikely “she would 
have taken the risk of doing so. 
Could t be that she was helped 
by sorme,.among:- her Indian fri- 
ends? And ~ no Indian would 
like to take the risk “of being 
detectec, unless hè happens to 
be protected by some diplomatic 
immunity from baggage clear- 
ance af the Moscow airport. 
Even at this distance, -these 
questiors are .bound to come up. 
A prop2r- probe will prove to be 
more effective than mere. re- 
petition of contradictions of any 
involvernent on the part of some 
of the Mew Delhi authorities. 
—May 6, 
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AN ESSAY ON HORSES, GODS AND HUMANS 


Vithoba, Vithoba—How Long 


G- N. ACHARYA 


I went to Pandharpur: I went there because I wan- 
ted to escape, for however short a period, from 
‘this monstrous town—the grim ugliness of this im- 
personal, dehumanised city, with its inhospitable 
accumulations of bricks, steel and cement; its hurry- 
ing, jostling, unthinking, perspiring crowds; the pric- 


kly glare of its blazing, blinking, garish persistent’ 


lights; the unhappy immensity of its noise-making 
contrivances including that modern horror, the 
transistor radio; the nightly howl of the hungry dogs 
foraging for food in the garbage heaps; the piteous 
wail of the abandoned kittens. 


‘So I went to Pandharpur to see horses. Four times 
every year on the Ekadashi days of the months of Kar- 
tika, Ashaadha, Chaitra and Magha, thousands of pil- 
grims go to Pandharpur—hungry, dusty, weary, but 
bursting with devotion. On the first two of these—the 
principal fair days—the pilgrims exceed .a hundred 
thousand. All of them go to see Vithoba, for just one 
fleeting glimpse of their beloved deity, to touch His 
feet, to mutter His. name, to prostrate in’ front of 
Him and lay at His feet their burden of woes. 


Idid not. I did not go to Pandharpur to see 


Vithoba. I am allergic to God. For a long time I . 


have felt He is haunted by Business. He has become a 
bondman of the Rich. He has lost the will and the 

_ capacity to free h’mself. There is no means of liberat- 
ing Him and restoring Him to the. purity of Free- 
dom fromcash.. As things stand no one with self- 
respect can worship Him, fora slave is not worthy 
of respect. I await a freedom movement to make 
God fit for veneration. ; 
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So I didn’t go to Pandharpur to see God but 
horses. I have lived in Bombay more than 30 years. 
One way or other I have glanced at most newspapers 
produced here during all these years, and many 
-others produced elsewhere too. But I did not know 
that there is a horse fair at Pandharpur twice a year. 
Our newspapers have carried articles of all kinds 
of fairs in all parts of the world. Never had they 
said anything about ‘the Pandharpur fair. Syndicated 
articles are alluring as imports, and cheap as trash. - 

Pandharpur was once the heart of a horse-bre2- 
ding country. The Maratha armies obtained many 
horses for their cavalry from this area. In 1773 a 
~battle was fought four miles south of Pandharpur 
and Peshwa Raghunathrao, the victor of the battle, 
had 10,000 horses with him. In 1808, a British 
chronicler, James M. Campbell, recorded that he 
could buy good ponies, 14 and a half hands high, in 
the Sholapur district. Pandharpur then was a part 
of Satara. That State lapsed to the British in 1848. 
Sixteen years later Pandharpur was tagged on to 
Sholapur. The District Gazetteer first compiled in 
1884 recorded that the district was not~good for 
ponies which were rarely more than 12 hands high. 
This was the result of the great famine of 1876, fol- 
lowed by the Afghan war three years later. Man 
aided God in the work of destruction. The stocks 
which escaped the famine’ were killed in the war. 
Today the district breeds only tattus—short, hardy, 
capable of living on poor rations and withstanding- 
gross ill treatment, like their human counterparts, | 
India’s impoverished village labourers. 

We area custom-bound people. There -was a 


m 


horse fair twice a year at Pandharpur for centuries; 
so there still is. The faftus are there, inevitably. 
But they area poor buy. Average price; Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 400, In the fenced-off enclosure on the uneven 
grounds of Agricultural Prodice Committee (ñt ale 
aa) -of the Zilla Parishad, man and beast bedded 
down on mother earth under the stars. They woke 
up to buy and sell. Much of it was under cover 
literally. The seller and the buyer or their authori- 
sed agents covered their hands with a cloth and 
indicated the offer and the bid by holding their fin- 
gers. It is the‘‘hatta’’ system, which used to operate 
In respect.of vegetables in Bombay’s old Crawford 
Market. It is no longer legal there. Open auctions 
is the latest law. This was the first time I had seen 
the system operate, and I soon understood why. It 
en insurance against the pressures of bulls and 
ears. 


The real price at which a horse had been knocked 
down, because the dealer was in a hurry to unload, 
spread around via the whisper wireless, would, 
depress prices all along the line. Thetruth might 
also affect re-sale values. So the deals were struck 
ın purdah and only the seller and the buyer, their 
agents and Vithoba knew the real price. In town 
one day I saw a beautiful big horse which had been 
bought by a local big-wig brought in ceremoniously 
with the halagie (small drum), jhanj (cymbals) and 
Shehnai. It was welcomed by a young lady with 
kumkum and fed with poli. The story was that it had 
been bought for Rs. 2,000. 

So Rs. 2,000 became the upset price of similar 
horses. But then there was a veterinarian friend 
with me. Word went round that there was an expert 
in horse flesh from Bombay. As is usual in our land, 
a prospective buyer who was a friend requisitioned 


tle expert’s consultancy services. He went to work.’ 


He opened the horse’s mouth and looked at its teeth. 
He felt its hoofs and tapped its fetlocks. He did 
various other mysterious seeming things. It was 
like some ritual, some ancient mumbo-jumbo to im- 
press the onlookers. Thus may the appraisers have 
gone about in the ancient slave markets. Thus they 
still do with méasuring tapes,as the scantily-clad 
girls parade past, when they select a beauty queen. 
The horse expert in this case certified that the animal 
wasn’t worth the price. The dealers must have ben 
grinding their teeth. 

The next day I found the entire lot still unsold. 
Also unsold was the dancing horse from Bijapur. 
This gaily-bedecked animal had been taught to res- 
pond to a species of clapping and “hai hai” noises, 
and the bells on its feet jingled rhythmically as it 
danced a jig. Still no buyers. But I found that a 
whole group of tattus had cleared off. They had 
been bought by a dealer from Madras whose rich 
vocabulary of abusive words in Tamil, augmented 
by choice Hindustani pejoratives, had been heard 
ringing on the grounds the day before. (Hindi IS à 
good language -for invective and abuse, It may or 
may not become a national language, but it has been 
for long the nation’s storehouse of vulgar words.) 
Tongas in South Indian towns still need the services 
of the tattu. 


$ 


The ony other party which had any use for the 
tatiu was a group of Vaajaris who were camped 
close-by with their miseratle belongings, more miser- 
able children, and most miserable horses. In the 
census of 1881, the district recorded 3,£08. Vanjaris, 
divided into thirteen different classes. Eighty-five years 
later, they continue in their. same trital, nomadic 
condition. Poverty and Cestitution are among the 
many traditions which we are.reluctant tc break. Once 
poor, always poor. It rurs for generations. 


So does cruelty. I saw one of the rattus of the 
Vanjari camp with both -he forelegs tied to each 
other and an additional rope attaching one of the fore- 
legs to a hind-leg. Thus trapped, the poor animal could 
hop no more than an inch or two at a time to des- 
perately nibble at anythiag green prouting from 
amidst the sand and pebbles. The rattu was valuable 
property and had to be secured. At no time inthe 
world’s history has Man been at a loss to inflict 
physical pain and mental anguish on his fellow crea- 
tures or on the animals that fall into his clutches. 


And God, God the loving, God the merciful has 
always been helpless. Even when he sees the savagery 
of fire from the vaulted ski2s, pouring cn tortured 
humanity as in Viet Nam, howling like Gevils out of 
hell, spreading death and desolation, turniag the green - 
earth into a wilderness of broken stones. Ee is helpless. 
Even when they speak His name and profess to be 
killing ‘only the Godless, Fe dare not protest. The 
horse hopped in its agonising bondage. Vithoba | 
sat in his stone temple and -did nothing. $ 


I was more interested ir a horse dealer I met at 
the fair. Bahadur Singh of Rampur Titihi in Ballia 
District of east Uttar Pradesh is a character. He 
seemed ageless, perennially, youthfully old. Rumpled 
grey hair, face folded into crevasses, unwashed teeth, 
unwashed clothes. Tej Bahadur combined the fabled 
cunning of a horsetrader, aad an old world wisdom, 
apparently guileless but truly inscrutable. 


- From himI learned that Sonepur in Bihar has 
the longest railway platform and runs the biggest 
horse fair from Kartik Purnima. There are lesser 
fairs at Bhateswar in Uttar Pradesh and-et Amritsar. 
Tej Bahadur said that the fair at Amritsar was held 
at about the same time as tre Pandharpur fair. “But 
we come here by force of hibit,” he explained. 


“We have tasted good money here you know, and 
it is human to hope for the same good money again.” 
Man follows the market. ‘‘But horses don’t fetch 
good prices any more in Pendharpur,” Tej Bahadur 
said sadly. That, of course, is sales talk. It must 
be. He buys cheap inthe Punjab and sells them 
dear at Pandharpur. Business is business, always. 


It was also near the horse fair that I saw a group 
of three children lift a huge stone and playfully fling 
it at an unsuspecting doz. Its agonised shrieks 
brovght curious adults, and the childrer ran away. 
So did T, and my friends. We always run away when 
we cannot bear to see the sight of pain, cruelty and 
horřor. That dog would dreg around its shattered 
shattered limbs, clinging to life, each day more 
miserable than its predecesscr. And Vithcba would 
do nothing. : 
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One may run away; but one cannot escape. 
There was the usual -collection of beggars. One of 
them, blind, enfeebled, so haggard that he may have 
been a 1,000 years old, was propped up against a 
tree, a pitiful spectacle extorting charity. That human 
wreck could not move till somebody moved him; 
could not eat till Somebody fed him.-There he would 
lie propped up against the-trunk of a dusty, gnarled, 
ancient tree till somebody chose to lift him and dump 
Aim along another dusty, pilgrim-haunted roadside. 
And the pilgrims would reverently speak the name of 
Vithoba and fling the blind man a coin to work off 
their sins; but Vithoba would do nothing. 

Seeing the horse, the dog and the old beggar, a 
sensitive friend wished for an atomic holocaust to end 
it all. “But my friend,” I said, “the bomb is bl'nd. 
It might take you too.” 

“I am expendable, I am willing to go,” he said. 

Why not, I thought to myself: The very ques- 
tion was a reflection of my human ego, my indivi- 
dual vanity. Why should I not be willing to go? 
After all, philosophers say this “I” is a mere speck of 
a speck of a speck of a speck, floating in the 
immense, illimitable void. 

What’s this life? 

This small, shoddy chapter of mismanagement, 
just one more of the millions, the billions, the trillions 
of mistakes committed by an improvident, prodigal 
Nature—a robot that spawns its’ errors and seeks 
no purpose for its tireless, ceaseless, perpetual, 
throbbing activity.. 

And I, a mere speck flung out in the course of 
this activity. Yes, but a speck afflicted with a body 
and a mind, burdened with feeling and sensitivity, 
racked by doubt and hesitation, moved by compas- 
sion and pain, a spasm of agony. Just one tiny 
fragment of humanity whose condition Mirza Ghalib 
has so well described: f 

Chained, though endowed with a passion to 
be free; 


Born to live, yet ending in decay and death; 
Alive to rapture, yet doomed to despair and 


grief; 
Rooted to earth, yet aspiring to the Heavens 
above. 
And set to solve ariddle which they cannot 
= solve. 
t * * 


ON a bright, blue morning, as my friends and I set 

out from our cosy lodgings, we met a family — 
an old mother, her son, his wife and their child. 
The child lay on some rags spread on the ground 
Its grandmother was making rotis on an improvised 
chulha of rough stones. The man and wife Jabour d 
_ at cutting and slicing the broad blades of a species 
of cactus (called Ektad in Marathi) for feeding a 
factory at Sholapur making ropes and mats. Des- 
pite its possibilities as a jute substitute and its capa- 


city for growth and survival in dry, inhospitable soil, ` 


it is still not grown as a crop; only as a hedge which 
is pruned once in three years. i 


This itinerant family- earned its precarious 
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living by harvesting hedges, moving from place 
to place day after day. A little distance away 
we could see the tell-tale stones and ashes, 
indicating where their kitchen had been the previous 
day. As we were trying to understand from the man 
the improbable economics of his living, long-tailed 
birds flew around calling joyously to no one in parti- 
cular. 


“What are these birds so happy about?” I 


asked my friend. ; 
” “They at least have nests,” he replied. “This 
family here has none.” 


I do not know if all the birds in this hapless land 
have nests or any other shelter. Ido know millions 
of humans have no homes, no shelter. Day after 
day I see them exposed to Bombay’s pitiless heat and 
rain, stretched on footpaths, under bridges or staizs, 
or squatting around on roads, parks and so-called 
beaches. Bombay roads are becoming overcrowded 
like those of Calcutta. In both cities more and more 
people are on the roads because they have nowhere 
else to be. 

The hedge harvesting family livedin comfoit 
compared to one I saw camping near the roadside 
gutter, cooking their night meal while a hungry dog 
piddled against a garbage-bin close by. Neither the 
dog nor the family seemed to be filth-conscious, They 
had neither hope nor despair. They only knw 
hunger. Strangely, the humans also knew Vithoba. 

Vithoba was like them. Hehad hands and feet 
and eyes and nose like them. Pious humans, cleverer 
than they, had told them boastfully that God Ład 
made them in His image. I remembered the words 
of the unnamed narrator in Bertrand Russell’s story, 
SATAN IN THE SUBURBS—the man who killed 
the wicked Dr. Murdoch Mallako and went mad after. 
He wonders how God could “have tolerated so long 
the baseness of those who boast blasphemously that 
they have teen made in His image.” : i 


Itis not justa matter ofa physical image. 
Father‘ Peregrine, a character in the science fiction 
story, THE FIRE BALLOONS, by Ray Bradbury, 
is faced with this question ofa physical form, when 
he is confronted with Martians, who were nothing 
more than balloons of fire. “What is a-shape? Only 
a cup for th: blazing soul that God provides us all. 
If tomorrow I found the sea lion suddenly possessed 
free will, intellect, knew when not to sin, knew what 
life was and tempered justice with mercy, and life 
with love, then 1 would build an under-sea cathedral... 
I would not let a Martian sphere burn in Hell either, 
for it is a sphere only in mine eyes. When I cose 
my eyes it stands before me, an intelligence, a love, 
a soul and I must not deny it.” 


So there is man, theological man, not only making 
God in his own image and indulging in the blasphe- 
my that God mide him in His image, but endowing 
himself and his God with love, with intelligence, with 
a soul. That is Christian theology. 


. Islamic theology, like a great deal else about Islam, 
is simple to the point of being rudimentary. There 
is but one God, and though the limitations of langu- 
age and custom make the Muslim speak of Allah the 
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Merciful as if he were a Man, God escapes visual 
representation. He also escapes an elaborate my- 
thology. There are, however, enough saints and pirs, 
who though short of God, rate high for purposes of 
pilgrimage, prayer and devotion. More strangely, 
veneration is shown to objects like Holy hair which 
was stolen and restored though by whom or how is 
known only toa few. What is publicly known - is 
that in riots in East Pakistan, many Hindus paid 
with their blood for something of which they had 
not the remotest knowledge. Simple.minded Muslims 
were turned into murdering maniacs because of the 
theft of something, the worship or veneration. of 
which is forb:dden by the religion which they devout- 
ly profess. ge 


The Hindu attitude is open and uninhibited. The 
Hindu not only endows his Gods with all the virtues, 
qualities and power which “he admires, but also all 
the vices, failings and weaknesses with which he is 
himself burdened. To do this the easy way Hindu 
imagination has conjured out of thé void, innumerable 
‘Gods and Goddesses. (Incidentally, it is not any innate 
democratic urge, hut the familiarity with the wor- 
ship of the Goddesses in his pantheon that enables 
the Hindu to so easily adapt himself to the idea of 
women wielding power and occupying positions of 
authority.) i 


The Hindu capacity to dwell in absolute comfort 
with the deepest contradictions is truly amazing. 
Sankara, that incredible and protean personality 
insisted with perfect logic that God can only be desc- 
ribed in negative térms; Not this, not this (@fq Afir) 
` That, however did not prevent him, a confirmed 
bachelor, from writing powerfully evocative poetry 
giving minute physiological descriptions of a female 
deity, asin SOUNDARYA LAHARI. To be. fair 
to Sankara such effusions belonged to his poetic 
youth, when he had not matured asa philosopher, 
2 confident fearless; revolutionary thinker; days 
when he followed the literary fashion, brilliantly 
outdoing, past and present practitioners of the 
genre of devotional poetry. : 

The Upanishads give glimpses of a subtle, sublime 
and challenging philosophy. ‘ 

aA areal faid aa AINT As: | 
Wherefrom words turn back, 
Together with the mind, not having attained. 
‘(Taittiriya-Bramhananda Valli, Ninth Anuvaka) 

But the Hindu’s rich imagination did not hesi- 
tate to assail the unattainab!e (apprapyam)° and 
people his Pantheon with myriad Gods and Goddes- 
ses. Itis the same mind that invented castes and 
sub-castes where there was no-need for any, with each 
new caste or scct claiming utter and unchallengable 
superiority, over the rest. The Brahminical mind 
is subtle, analytical, persuasive, but passively tolerant. 
It is starved of the faculty of creative synthesis. It is 
the same mind which creates groups and schisms 


when it adopts a new creed like Communism: The 
Ranadives are direct lineal- descendants of the proge- 


nitors of new castes, the creato’s of new Gods. Only 
the intolerant pugnacity, the passionate hatred, is a 
recent import. - 
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Vithoba is but one of trese numerous Gods—the 
products of Hindu m/th-making faculty. As 
Gods go Vithoba is not 1 bad chap. For one 
thing he is not a greedy capitalist like several of our 
Gods. The most plutocretic of our deities is pro- 
bably the one perched on tae Tirupati hils. For the 
year 1964-65, the temple managenfent had an income 
of Rs. 2,37,96,000. No wond2r the management 
is run on business’ lines with branch offices in big 
cities. Once in my hungry boyhood, haying exhaus- 
ted all other means of segging, borrowing and 


. Stealing. I pilfered a holy rnpee set apar. as a mark 


of the promise to fulfila vow to the Lord of the 
Seven Hills. 


Yet pious minds have suggested that this sacrilegious 
robbery of God is responsible,for all my misfortunes 

It is possibly the reason why I am a “fai ure ia life” 
as some of my well-wishers gently whisper among 
themselves But what bafiles them.is that I do not 
have the meekness typicalo” a failure. I am an 
unrepentent, even an arrogant failure Lord Ven- 
kateswara can well afforc the rupee of which I 
robbed him. ` 


Vithoba cannot match the wealth of thè hill God, 
though no God can ever be free from Ccmmerce, as 
long as Man who made God is notfree from it. I 


My hunger was assuaged for the day. - 
No rupee of God has ever been put to better use. . 


remember the down-to-earth peasant wisdom -of+a~ 
guide wh? accompanied me up the hill at Triyam- `< 


bik. As I stood taking in the severe majesty. the 
bare. aristocratic grandeur cf the steep semi-circle of 
peaks that form the northern tip of the Sahyadris, 


_he said, that it was where one could see the true 


handiwork of God. And when I pointed to the 
wan, thin-lipped priest sittirg in front cf Ganga- 
Mukha—the origin of the sacred Godavari, with 
Nasik paper and debased ccins spread cn a white 
cloth in front of him and asxed the guide what this 
was, he said: “Sab, Tay Alay, Bijiness.”” The holy- 
Ganga is fouled by the vulgar touch of - Commerce 
at its very source. l 


At Pandharpur, for instaace, there is a. system of 
daily auctions for the right to collect entzance fees. 
There is one group—Badwe Samastha Mandali—in 
charge of the Vithoba temple, and another—Utpat 
Samastha Mandali—in charge of the temple of 
Rakhumayi. These two groups, like most Indian 
business houses, have close ‘amily links. They have 
the exclusive right of bidding at the auctions. The 
Monopolies Commission cculd not have thought 


along those lines; but the exclusive hereditery right to,“ 


collect offering at Gangamuk'1a, half way up the hill- 
at Triyambak, and the entry fees and other takings 
at Pandharpur are but . primitive instances of 
restrictive monopoly. No.wonder the Birlas have, 
built a modern temple to Vitaal-Rakhumayi at-a cost 
of Rs. 14 lakhs at Shahad, taree miles from Kalyan. 
It is an expression of the resnect due to precedent. 


It is more. The poor man’s love: of God isan ~ 


expression of agony, a cry of helplessness, of despera- 
tion. The rich man’s love of God is an 2xpression 
of gratitude. Deep down in -his heart, at weak 
moments when the arrogance of affluence :s softened 
by a toothache'or a heartache, he feels ha owes his 
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wealth, his success, not to any special merit in himself 
but to the grace of God. God’s aid is like the helping 
hand of an elder member of an exclusive business- 
man’s club, to an ambitious new entrant willing to 
learn the secret of howto get on. God is a Member 
in standing of the Fraternity of the Successful. 
Hence T.S. Eliot’s gloomy declaration: 


“The cycle of Heaven in Twenty centuries 
Bring us farther from God and nearer to the: 
Dust.” ; : 


Re * * 


N Pandharpur they say there are three, ways to 
_~ Vithoba : you pay the Badwes, go through the 
Government gate or queue up. Queuing up at 
Pandharpur is something unique. lt is the grand- 
father and grandmother of all\queuing. You do it 
sitting. You are herded ten deep into bamboo 
barricades. Onthe year’s four main pilgrim days, 
` the police take charge. The pilgrims have apparently 
developed complete immunity to hunger, thirst, the 
occasional brush with police batons and even calls 
ofnature. They have to wait a whole night and a 
whole day creeping nearer and nearer to that 
one fleeting rnoment’s confrontation with their 
Vithoba. Even when:you pay the Badwes you may 
still have to queue up, but that is a much shorter 
wait. 


The Government gate is a special entry reserved 
for Government servants, and occasional friends 
and intruders who maintain the pretence of being 
Government servants. Government servants enjoy 
many privileges. The public image is that they dono 
work and draw pensions even while in service. 
Besides, they have a variety of “fringe benefits.” In 
some cases these are fatter than the pay packets. 
More recently most of their time is spent on going 
on strikes. In Uttar Pradesh, for instance, they have 
proved that Government can carry on with a near 
permanent strike. But no union of Government 
employees seems to be conscious of the unique 
privilege of being able to enter through a side door, 
break through queues and approach Vithoba anti- 
clockwise, while the waiting hordes are hustled past 
in the reverse direction. Without that privilege this 
article may never have been written. 


Vithoba is an unusual God. He is very democratic. 
Unlike the Lord of the Seven Hills, Lord Venkates- 
wara, Vithoba wears no titles, nor does he carry 
awards. He is no Lord; just plain Vithoba. No 
protocol for Him. You don’t have to wait palms 
joined, head bowed, outside the sanctum sanctorum— 
the Garbha Griha—while the privileged priest walks 
in and offers your worship by proxy. Vithoba’s 
devotees can walk right up tohim, and touch him, 
though not for long. 


This democratic spirit is also reflected in the 
Varkari Panth, a special group of Vithoba worshippers. 
The Varkaris have no caste restrictions, special 
rituals or rules of admission. The Varkari Panth 
has no organisation and no headquarters. But it is a 
star studded group. Its first and greatest star was 
Jnanadeva, an excommunicated Brahmin. After him 
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‘ Narahari, a goldsmith; Chokha, a Mahar; 


came asuccession of devotees of all castes. Namadeva 
was a tailor ;-Gora, a potter; Savata,a gardener; 
and 
Tukaram, a Sudra. There were women too— 
Muktabai, Jnanadeva’s sister; Janabai, the Guru of 
Changadeva; Kanhopatra, a dancing girl; and 
Bahinabai, the wife of a Brahmin who became the 
zupil of the sudra, Tukaram. ` 


Someone at Pandharpur told me that it was once 
Kannada territory. This is confirmed by G.A. De- 
leury, the French Catholic priest, who describes 
himself as a ‘‘Christian Bhakta” and whose book, 
THE CULT OF VITHOBA, is the most comprehen- 
sive volume in English on Vithoba and the Varkari 
Panth. Deleury says that the “region of Pandhar- 
pur was for a long time a part of various Kannada 
empires and a Kannada speaking country. The 
Marathi language seems to have become firmly 
established in that part of the Deccan only under 
the Yadava rulers.” 


I presume Mysore’s Chief Minister, S. Nijalin- 
gappa and his cohorts of researchers have long ago 
taken note of all such pronouncements and need no 
prodding from me. But I must record that the 
same book from which many facts in this article 
are shamelessly pinched (and adopted for purposes 
which the pious author may not always approve) is 
positive that Jnanadeva or Jnanoba was a 100 per 
cent Maharashtrian. And he it was who brought 
immortality both to Vithoba and the Varkari Panth. 


Jnanadeva was an unusual member of an un- 
usual family. There is no parallel instance in the 
world of three brothers and a_ sister like 
Nivrittinath, Jnaanadeva, Sopanadeva and Muktabai. 
They were all geniuses. According to legend 
Jnanadeva was no more than 21 when he wrote his 
famous work, Jnaneswari, whose date is put at- 1290 
A.D. It matters littl: whether he was 21 or 42. In 
that age he was a revolutionary. It needed revolution- 
ary courage to discard such a powerful medium of 
expression as Sanskrit. With a long and bril- 
liant heritage of literature behind it, Sanskrit 
was in a stateof near perfection. Marathi, 
on the other hand, was just beginning to take shape. 
Jnanadeva was virtually the first and probably the 
greatest poet Marathi his produced. He made 
Marathi; just as he made Vithoba. 


The decision to use Marathi for-his philosophical 
and devotional poems was an act of courage in 
another way. He had to break the rule of esotericism. 
Will Durant in his ORIENTAL HERITAGE has 
expressed surprise that the Indians who used blocks 
for printing textiles, did not develop the “kindred art 
of block-printing of books.” The.reason is simple : 
Esotericism. All knowledge was the prerogative of 
Brahmin males. To ensure this, what the Hindu 
needed was nota department of mass communica- 
tions, but a law which said that knowledge 
must flow only by word of mouth, from father to 
son, or teacher to pupil. (Even Jnanadeva’s works 
might have bzen subjected to the same distorting 
process if Eknath had not chosen to collect and edit’ 
them.) 
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It was the Brahminical law that Jnanadeva was 
breaking as he sang his philosophical songs while 
trudging up and down the dusty road from Alandi 
to Pandharpur. -Vithoba was there already and 
Pandharpur had been there even longer. 


The first epigraphic mention of the village occurs 
as early as 515 A.D. The first mention of the temple 
itself dates back only to 1,189 A.D. when the 

--devotees of Vithoba -were granted financial assistance 
by the Yadava king, Bhillama, to build a small 
Structure to house their God. 


Since then the God and the temple have both 
seen, many vicissitudes. The temple, as more or 
less as laid out at present, was built by Hemadri, 
the famous Minister of the Yadava king, Ramchandra. 
But when Malik Kafur, the general of Allauddin Khilji, 
came foraging into the Deccan, the temple was pro- 
bably desecrated. Mohammed bin Tughlak completed 
the job by systematically destroying this as well as 
many other temples. The idol itself escaped its fate, 
according to legend, by removal to some hiding place, 
presumably Vijayanagar. 


Even though the town was built little by little 
again in the 14th century, it was not till the Peshwas 
that the present structure was erected late in the 18th 
century, The idol had to be hidden a second time 
in 1659 when Afzal Khan came to Pandharpur on 
his expedition to confront Shivaji. 


Shivaji was not just a hero warrior fighting 
against an aggressor. His mission was to awaken 
inthe people a new sense of unity and spiritual 
strength. By precept and by example he taught men 
to be selfless and laid the foundations of nationalism. 
In this endeavour he was opposed by his own 
narrow-minded, arrogant, and mercenary clansmen, 
who put selfish interests above public weal. Like 
many in our own day they had acquired a vested 
interest in alien rule. Afzal was an agent of these 
interests, hired to remove the man who had become 
a goad and an obstacle. He stopped at the holy 
city and desecrated the temple before going on to 
meet his fate under the walls of Pratapgarh. 
Maharashtra has produced many eminent historians. 
They need no hints from me. But-the explanation 
chat Shivaji killed Afzal Khan because he had 
destroyed Tulzapur and desecrated Pandharpur 
could be very satisfying. 


It was not only the Muslims that misbehaved. 
. Peshwa Raghunath Rao who came to power after 

‘the murder of his predecessor in 1773 did not 
nesitate to fill his treasury with the wealth accumula- 
ted in Pandharpur’s temples. Contemporary 
proconsuls in the States of the Union have more 
sophisticated methods of doing the same thing. 
They run-overdraft accounts on the Reserve Bank 
and then get the Union Government to Jend them 
money to settle the overdrafts. It is all done with 
a few letters,a few telegrams and some entries in 
ponderous registers. Raghunath Rao had no such 
easy ways of money supply. 


The most dastardly act of a Peshwa, however, 
occurred in 1815 when that disreputable character, 
Baji Rao II, organised the murder of a brahmin 
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messenger of the Gaekwad of Baroda wko had been 
lured to visit the temple. Human blood was spilt 


“at Vithoba s doorstep. This was one of tke numerous ' 


misdeeds cf the Peshwas waich led to their ultimate, 


shameful surrender to the British and closed the ` 


Maratha renaissance which had come into being 
with Shivaji. As Sri Au-obindo has said in his 
essay, INDIAN POLITY : “The Peshwas for all 
their genius lacked the vision of the founder (of 
Mahratta revival under Sivaji) and could only 
establish a military and po itical confederacy. But 
this endeavour to found an empire could not 
succeed because it was inspired by a regional 
patriotism that failed to enlarge 
own limits and awaken to living ideal of a united 
India.” History repeats its2If, and the same failure 
masquerades as the triumph of regional hatred in 
the Shiv Sena and similar contemporary ex- 
crescences. ` 


Much later in 1873, during one cf the great 
pilgrimages, the image of Vithoba was broken 
accidentally or intentional.y by some ‘Gosavis” 
and had to be patched up by the Badwes. Through 
all these vicissitudes the Varkari Panth has endured. 
More recently some intelectuals have joined its 
ranks, but it kas remained basically, a non-organisa- 
tion, a peasant brotherhood óf Simple gcodness and 
devotion. The only things that distinguish the 
Varkari from any other ci izen. of Matarashtra is 
that he does not eat meat end goes to Pandharpur 
at least once a year. Wth all that, the very 
existence of the Panth is aot widely known even 
in Maharashtra. I had no: heard of them either. 


This is because they have not thougat it fit to 
put themselves in the hands of a top-notch public 
relations executive like Card’nal Gracias. Few image 
merchants, even from thé land of dollars, can match 
the Cardinal’s record of success. To use a common 
Americanese, he could ‘‘sell? the Marian Congress, 
the Eucharistic Congress and sundry other and 
frequent shows to a so-called secular Government. 
He could not only hypnotise the press into enthusi- 
astic support, but bewitch a wide range of critics 
from Sadhus to Communists to back his enterprise. 
The effusive welcome to the Pope didn’t call for too 
much effort. After all, he was a “Gora Sadhu”— 
and so necessarily had double prestige. The day the 
Varkaris seek prestige or publicity, Jnanadeva’s 
heritage will havecome to an end. So far they have 
been immune to the wi-hering touch of such 
modernism. 
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T was Edgar - Wallace (n his - early non-crime 

Romance, EVE’S ISLAND) who said that “the 
journalist has the ‘find out’ habit.” It is this bad 
habit rather than any devotion to Pandharinath or 
admiration for the Varkaris that prevailed when an 
opportunity arrived to see Vithoba by passing the 
“Government gate,” otherwise known as *-Tharatee 
Dwar.” This meant that | had to approach not 
from the frcnt but by the Western entrance 
(Paschima Dwar). We walked through an incredi- 


bly narrow lane with tiny, sioddy shops Dressing on ` 
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itself beyond its - 


either side. Beneath the rough cobbled stones on 
which we trod flowed a sluggish gutter. We were 
assailed with the stink of disinfectants liberally 
sprinkled by the Municipality which collects a 
pilgrim tax of sixty paise per head for this and 
other cognate purposes. 


That is one of the difficulties of human habita- 
tion. Wherever humans live, they must eat, they 
must drink, and they must create dirt. Not even in 
the shadow of the holy of holies can man escape 
from pissing and shitting. The lavatories provided 
for this purpose opened out on the narrow lanes, 
tell-tale, tar-painted tin coverings, pinpointing their 
location. The lavatories continue right up in the 
temple wall. We were moving up close. I was 
horrified to see a scavenger carrying on his head 
the tall, black basket filled with excrement collected 
from one of the lavatories. Some years ago, the 
late Pandit Gobind Ballabh Pant, then Home 
Minister, told the Lok Sabha in his usual unctuous, 
solemn tones, that this custom would be stopped. 
It has not been stopped—neither in Pandharpur, nor 
even in Bombay. Fearfully dodging. the man with 
the basket, I arrived in a sort of daze at the 
“Tharatee Dwar” so named after a jungle tree 
called Tharatee that grows ona tiny shrine that 
marks the legendary spot where Kanhopatra 
killed herself. : 


I wonder if there is some Brahminical 
skulduggery in calling the door after the tree 
rather than Kanhopatra herself, because she was 
only a dancing girl. Her tragedy occurred some- 
where around the middle of the 16th century. By 
then the less intolerant Bahamani kingdoms had 
come into power. The mosque built on the temple 
sitein the days of Mohammed bin Tughblak had 
been replaced by a new temple. Bhanudas had 
brought back the idol of Vithoba from Vijaynagar 
to be ‘reinstalled. Kanhopatra, a fabulously 
beautiful dancer in the court of Bidar fell under 
the spell of the Varkari Panth' and came on 2 
pilgrimage to Pandharpur. She was so infatuatéd 
with Vithoba that she wouldn’t return to her place 


of shame. But the Sultan ordered her back. 
Unfortunately for her, she was not living in 
degenerate, democratic times like ours. Today a 


dusky girl labelled a beauty queen by the owners 
ofa line of eating houses, dancing houses and 
gambling houses, could waggle her behinds, duly 
measured and pronounced shapely by her sponsors, 
at the garrulous Foreign Minister of a backboneless 
wonder that called itself a Government. She could 
go where she wanted in defiance of passport rules 
and regulations. Those days, however, beauty was 
nota matter of inches and the Sultan’s word was 
law. Only it could not reach beyond death, and 
Kanhopatra chose death. On th: spot stained by 
her blood stands a useless tree miraculously alive 
apparently without roots, soil or water. For ten 
paise, the priest of the shrine gave me a few 
leaves of the tree and assured me they would 
remain green forever. The next day they were dry. 
Must be because I ama sinner, though I have yet 
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to meet one who is not. 


That moment in front of the Tharatee tree was 
the only one that warmed the cold blood in my 
aged and hardening arteries. The rest was dull, 
drab, dirty. We pushed through the queues and 
went right up to Vithoba, an iconographic curiosity, 
standing alone, hands akimbo, a posture not dis- 
played by any other of his colleagues, the chaps 
and chapesses of all kinds crowding the populous 
Hindu pantheon. A priest stood next to him right 
on the divine pedestal. He was dirty and wore 
dirty clothes. Vithoba and Khandoba and other 
folk Gods of Maharashtra, we are expected to 
assume, are not too fastidious. Although I was 
spared the indignity, the pilgrims who came up in 
a fervour of devotion, after a long wait, were allow- 
ed to touch God’s feet only for a fleeting moment. 
The priest atop the pedestal pushed while another 
down below pulled them out. 


The temple is narrow and undistinguished. Its 
architecture, its sculpture, its lay-out are not meant 
to please the aesthete. It is a rough rectangle, 
broad at one end, narrow at another. It isa little 
over 150 feet long and about 95 feet at its broad 
end. Atits narrow Eastern end facing the river, 
itis hardly 60 feet. Into this space have been 
crammed 15 different shrines including the major 
ones of Vithoba and Rakhumayi, permanently living 
apart. Besides there are rooms ostensibly meant for 
the use of worshippers, but possibly occupied by 
the priests, the trustees, and their friends, kith and 
kin. It is for the convenience of these, that lavato- 
ries have be2n provided within the tempie yard, 
though the openings for clearance are outside. The 
temple environment is equally undistinguished with 
shops abutting on narrow, dusty Janes, the cager 
shopkeep:rs clamorously touting the pilgrims. 


On the crumbling banks and unswept, sandy bed 
of the river, haunted by beggars, ragged, filthy, 
whining, there are other shrines. In th? shrine of 
Pundalik where, next to a bamboo barricade, som: 
temple functionary lay sprawled in grotesque slezp, 
I] was witness to a sad sight. A woman apparently 
lingered a moment too long. The priest pushed 
her violently. She shrieked. Another 
functionary pulled her away. She laughed hysteri- 
cally. That shriek and that laugh stamped her a 
schizophrenic, one of the millions that afflict this 
land. The most degrading of all the degrading 
sights in Bombay and elsewhere is the spectacle of 
these mental derelicts wandering uncared for, often 
harassed by naughty children, utterly incapable of 
looking after themselves. Mental health is the most 
neglected of all the crying problems that have 
Sai solution in our loudly trumpeted Welfare 

tate. 


The most dominant impressions of my uninten- 
ded visit to Vithoba is the overpowering smell of 
shit in my nostrils, the sound of the hysterical 
laughter of an insane woman, th; sight ofa dirty 
priest perched next to Vithoba, pushing, pushing, 
pushing away the devotees. Property rights and the 
monumental inertia of tradition stand in the way of 
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lon g overdue changes. i 


The Upanishads in one of their adventures in 
speculative philosophy tell us that all cosmic activity ' 
is through fear of.the Supreme. = 


naaa = wareaa fa. 
aRar ager agate TN: 1. 
Through fear of Him the'wind (Vayu) doth blow 
Through fear of Him the sun (Surya) doth rise 


Through-fear of Him doth Agni (Fire) and Indra 
And Death (Mrityu) as fifth do speed along. 


' (Taittiriya Eighth Anuvaka) 
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Wo is afráid of you, Vithoba ? Whoever was ? 

The armies of Malik Kafur feared you not, nor 
the armies of Peshwa Raghunath. Mohamed Bin 
` Tughlak, the mad Emperor razed your temple to 
the ground and drove you into hiding till one poor 
devotee rescued you. Afzal Khan wasn’t afraid of 
desecrating your temple, forcing you into hiding 
again, and Peshwa Bajirao II, wasn’t afraid of 
getting a Brahmin Visiting you murdered at your 
doorstep. Was that Vanzari who tied up that tattu in 
that horrible way afraid of your wrath, or the 
children who broke the hind parts of the dog ? 
Could Kanhopatra rely on the Sultan’s fear of 
you, or was the flunkey in Pundalik’s shrine 
bothered if you might be angry at his rude handling 
of an. unfortunate lunatic ? 


Are the high priests of high finance who chatter 
about an affluent economy, while your devotees 
cook and eat by the’side -of a filthy gutter, afraid of 
your wrath? On the contrary they think they can buy 

` you out with a new temple built out of money made 
from a rich land of incredibly poor people. The 
many have to be poor so that the few may be rich. 
The only saving grace is that while Gods can be 
bought and bribed, Jnaneshwars ‘and Tukarams 
are more stubborn. Tukaram even- refused an invi- 
tation by the mighty Shivaji to become a court 
minstrel. He’chose freedom, and he chose poverty. 
That is the price of freedom. i 


Prophets and philosophers have ‘long worried 
_ over such problems, like a dog over a hard bone. 
“What strange deity made such a complicated world 
when presumably He could have made a simple one? 
‘Is He omnipotent? How could He be?  There’s 
so much suffering and almost always by the inno- 
cent?” These are the questions posed by Henry 
Clarendon IV, aged 80,a character in Raymond 
Chandler’s crime thriller, PLAYBACK. Here is 
part of his answer. . i 


“How strange it is that man’s finest aspirations, 


dirty little animal that he is, his finest actions also, ` 


his great and unselfish heroism, his constant daily 
courage in a harsh world—how strange that these 
things should be so much finer than his fate on 
tùis earth? That has to besomehow made reason- 
able. Don’t tell me honour is merelya chemical 
reaction or thata man who deliberately gives his 
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life for another-is merely following a behaviour 
pattern. Is God happy with the poisoned cat dying 
alone in convulsions behindthe billboard? Is God 
happy that life is cruel and only the fittest survive? 
The fittest for what? Oh no, far from it. If God were 
omnipotent and omniscient in any literal sense, he 
wouldn’t have bothered to make'the- un verse at: all. 
There is no success where there is no possibility of 
failure, nor art without the resistance of the medium. 
Is it blasphemy to suggest that God has his bad 
days when nothing goes rizht,-and that God’s days 
zare very, very long?” 


But how long? 


How long will it be before men labcuring in the 
fields, like the man earning his precarious living by 
cutting and shredding Ektad, will havea roof over 
their children’s heads? 


How long will it be before human families, cook- 
ing. eating. living, bearing and rearing ch-ldren at the 
edge of gutters as thousands do for long spells in Bom- 
bay or as one was doing in the shadow of ` Vithoba, 
are able to live in a cleaner healtbier-and less deg- 
rading environment? í 


How long will it be beore vagrant untaught, 
undisciplined children teasing’ the helpless mentally 
deranged, or throwing ston2zs at dogs, and cats and 
pigeons and squirrels, are sent to school and taught 
discipline and kindness? 


How long will it be before the mental -derelicts 
wandering around, laughing hysterically whon they 


are ill treated, as that woman was in Pundalik’s- 


shrine, are given shelter aad treated with loving 
kindness in sensibly run, mental hospitals” 


How long will it be before horses don't have to 
be tied up by wandering grpsies so that they may 
not escape, but herded in compounds and provided 
with proper feed? 


How long Vithoba? 


How long Vithoba, before the laws of property, _ 


the greatest single shackle invented by man to res- 
trict his own freedom, aré Changed to make it 
possible to provide you with a clean. spacious 
environment, to open out and enlarge your temple, 
to free you from inherited, monopolistic restrictions 
and the bondage to commerce, to erable your 
devotees to offer their honfage in prace and comfort. 


A long line of saints brought you fame and 
prestige I am not botheed about saints and 
sinners, Vithoba. They can look after themselves. 
I am concerned with the ordinary folk, the anony- 
mous run-of-the mill, men, women, children and 
animals. A flame quivers 
clay. , 

How long Vithoba? How long before this land 
is made fit to live in for bird, beast end man? 
Your prestnce is supposed ro have made it holy 
‘Vithoba. How long then before every human being 


‘born into this land can havz, not vulgar affluence, | 


but an ordinary decent life? 
Vithoba, oh, Vithoba, how long? + 
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LIGHT ON -AFRICA=II 


AFRICA. moves West, econo- 

mically, politically and cul- 
turally—this was what emergéd 
during the three sessions of the 
Seminar on Africa, called by the 
_ Indian Council for "Africa. 3 

The second day was devoted 
to an examination of the Great 
Power impact on Africa, the 
third day to India’s interests in 
Africa and - the - last tried to 
answer the question: ‘Whither 
Africa—Afro-Asia or ‘Afro- 
Europe?” 

Though Africa has been 
mostly de-colonised, the Euro- 
pean and American presence is 
very much there. In fact, their 
political and economic pulls are 
stronger today than ever before. 
However, American and Soviet 
influence is marginal, each trying 
to reduce the other’s impact. 
French and Belgian influence 
has grown, while that of Britain 
has declined. China will not be 
an important factor in African 
affairs for along time to come, 
especially in view of the disillu- 
sionment with the radicals. 

Most of the speakers on 
India’s interests in Africa felt that 
India had suffered principally by 
_ its oWn indifference to African 
-affairs. However, a new realistic 
policy has emerged of late, espe- 
-cially in the field of economic col- 
laboration. But some questioned 

the wisdom of private collabora- 
tion when at home India follows 
socialistic aims. It ,is in India’s 
own interest to make Africa self- 
reliant in the economic field and 
prevent an over-dependence on 
the West. The West is interested 
in the raw materials of Africa, 
but in Asia it is interested in the 
vast markets. 


“This is the second and conclud- 


ing instalment of a review of 
the recent Seminar held under 
the auspices of the Indian 
Council for. Africa in New 
Delhi. ye Ts 
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this helps Great 
‘in the troubled waters of Africa. 


_ game, of power-politics,” 


‘need to 


Turning West 
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It was felt that India never 
developed a^ realistic policy 
towards Africa and that Nehru’s 


policy was emotional. Afro- 
Asian solidarity is no more a 
vital factor in world affairs, 
though cooperation at the UN 
level continues. 

Asia can offer nothing to 
Africa, neither a status among 
nations nor values suited to 
African psychology. In the 


future, too, this is not going to 
be different. À 


Great Powers in Africa 


Sri L. L. Ahmed’s paper on 
“The Role of Great Powers in 
Africa” makes a distinction bet- 
ween Arab North Africa and 
Negro Africa. He says that 
North Africa was under European 
domination for over 2000 years. 
The European domination over 
Negro Africa began in the 19th 
century. But, says Sri Ahmed, 
“The surprising thing was that 
the partition (of Africa) was 
effected without a war. Africa 
evidently was big enough for all.” 

Sri Ahmed expresses some 
unconventional views on Africa. 
For example, he believes that the 
evils of colonialism ‘are more than 


balanced by the good it has 
achieved. In support he depends 
moreon a theory than on evi- 


dence when he says - “History is 
the story of human progress” and 
colonialism, being a phase of 
that history, is progressive. 

He says that. the “revolution 
of rising expectations” compel 
Africa to seek foreign aid and 
Powers to fish 


“There is-a marked tendency 
among the Great Powers to use 
the African states as Pawns in the 
he says. 

Sti Ahmed notes that US 
policy is circumscribed by the 
respect the special 
interests of its NATO allies with 


interests in Africa, as also by the 
requirements of the policy of 
containment against the Soviet 
Union. “All this goes to confirm 
the view that American policy in 
Africa is largely peripheral.” 

As for French influence, 
“France has come to play a 
major part in her former African 
empire.” ‚These African territo- 
ries are linked with: -France 
through defence cooperation and 
military pacts, and also by their 
special relations with the Common 
Market. There are some 20,000 
French troops in these countries 
and a lions share of the 784 
million dollar EEC overseas 
development fund are spent there. 

Sri Ahmed observes that 
British policy in Africa is vacil- 
lating and that “‘it is significant 
that radicalism is strong among 
the English-speaking Africans.... 
Almost all of them have adopted 
one-party rule. Disappointment 
with Britain over self-détermina- 
tion and economic development 
makes these countries emotionally 
drawn towards Moscow and. 
Peking.” 

The Soviet policy has only 
gradually taken shape. He thinks 
that Soviet interest in Africa 
began only after the policy of 
containment against the Soviet 
Union was launched during the 
Eisenhower-Dulles era. ‘‘Hence- 
forth the Soviet Union sought 
the cooperation of the uncom- 
mitted statesof Afro-Asia both 
atthe UN and outside it and 
came vigorously to champion the 
cause of the national undepen- 
dence for Africa.” The Soviet 
objective according to Sri Ahmed 
was to “enlist their support for 
Soviet policy in the cold war by 
offer of inducement and by various 
forms of political flattery.” 

Further, “as Soviet experience 
elsewhere.has shown the’ strategy 
of suppert for nationalist regimes 
has almost invariably resulted 
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in blocking the spread of com- 
munism.” 

“In Peking the desire to 
exploit Soviet embarrassment is 
irresistible,” says Sri Ahmed. 
While the Soviet Union tries to 
stabilise the anti-colonial forces 
in Africa. Chou En-lai proclaims 
that “An excellent revolutionary 
situation exists in Africa.” But 
the Chinese cultural revolution 
has tarnished the image of China 
in Africa. 

Sri Ahmed concludes: ‘Thus 
the total picture of Africa that 
emerges from this analysis is that 
of a recently emancipated region 
transformed intoa battle-ground 
of the Great Powers.” 

Sri Madan Sauldie in his paper 
on “America and Africa” men- 
tions the five “pillars” of US 
policy in Africa: 1) self-determi- 
nation, 2) supporting African 
institutions, 3) economic support, 
4) discouraging arms buildup and 
5) making the colonial powers 
conscious of their continued res- 
ponsibility towards Africa. Other 
interests Sri Sauldie identifies as 
the US missionary interests, com- 
mercial relations, space-age ties, 
interest in halting the progress 
of communism towards Africa 
and the growing importance of 
Africa in international forums. 

Sri Sauldie points out that the 
divergence in America’s professed 
principles and practices should 
be studied in the context of US 
policy in the Congo, Rhodesia, 
South Africa ,SW Africa, Portu- 
guese colonies, etc. 

On the economic front, 
American interest is marginal, 
though vital in some special areas. 
During the first five-years— 
1960-65—aid to Africa from out- 
side amounted to 8 billion dollars, 
of which the US alone contributed 
nearly 2 billion dollars. US aid 
is concentrated in a few countries, 
Nigeria, Liberia, Tunisia, 
Morocco, Congo (Kinshasa), etc. 

American aid is spread out in 
four sectors of the economic and 
social life of the continent: edu- 
cation, manpower training; agri- 
culture and food production; 
health and sanitation and trans- 
portation and communication. 

The American Peace Corps is 
engaged mostly in the educational 
field. But Sri Sauldie comments 


that “Of the 2,538 American ` 
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Peace Corps volunteer teachers 
in December 1966, 55 per cent 
lacked any previous teaching ex- 
perience.” 

* However, American interest in 
Africa is growing and a vast 
amount of literature on Africa is 
produced in the USA. No other 
country is doing so much research 
work on African problems as the 
USA. ‘Scholars from the US 
now form the biggest single 
national group engaged in African 
research.” 

In his paper, “Africa and 
Soviet Union,” Sri K.P. Misra 
says that a clear formulation of 
Soviet policy towards Africa was 
made by I.I. Potekhin, one of the 
foremost Soviet Africanists during 

-the Stalin era. He made a dis- 
tinction between revolution in 
capitalist countries and in subject 
countries and said -that “from 
this thesis comes the extremely 
important principal conclusion 
concerning the special strategic 
stage of colonial revolution, the 
stage of the common anti-imperi- 
alist front, when the national 
bourgeoisie still supports the re- 
volutionary movement.” Subse- 
quently the Bandung conference 
helped the further elaboration of 
Soviet policy towards the colo- 
nial revolution. 

The Soviet Union has sought 
no alliance with African states, 
but has made it clear to them 
that they can look upon 
her assistance in case of 
pressure from the West. The 
Aswan Dam is a case in point. 
The Soviet Union has welcomed 
any organisation which is pro- 
gressive and anti-Western. The 
Soviet attitude to the communist 
parties is different in different 
countries .of Africa. It has de- 
pended largely on the degree of 
support the national bourgeoisie 
wanted in their struggle against 
Western pressures or in their 
national liberation. In the UN 
the African nations and Soviet 
Union have established a greater 
degree of cooperation than say 
Africa with the West. 

Sri G.P. Deshpande in an 
analysis of China’s foreign policy 
towards Africa says that we must 
discard that impression that 
China is out to export revolu- 
tions. The Chinese role in the 
world is mostly confined to 


“support and encouragement” as 
China telieves that revolutions 
must come from local movements 
alone. <n Africa China indeed 
made great headway till 1966. 
Sri Desapande lists four major 
Chinese dolicy objectives : 1) to 
project China as “a power which 
matters in the world”, 2) anti- 
imperial sm, i.e. to seek African 
support against the USA, 3) to 
discredit the Soviet Union in 
African 2yes, and 4) to establish 
its credentials as the only lawful 
government of China. China has 
succeeded according to Deshpande 
in her objectives T, 2 and 4, but 
not in3. He says that China can 
never mitch the Soviet and East 
Europeaa aid to Africa. Inciden- 
tally, he feels that it is not true 
that China carries on anti-Indian 
propagaida in Africa. He says 
that Chima simply ignores India. 
Dr. Girija K. Mookerjee in 
his pape- on “France and Africa” 
traces the history and pattern of 
the evolution of relations between 
France ind her African empire. 
Accordirg to Dr. Mookerjee 
“Thougt the conception of the 
commun.ute (French community) 
and the idea of liberation of the 
Africans were chiefly de Gaulle’s, 
he had, however, since its ac- 
complishment, taken less interest 
in the functioning of the commu- 
naute than it was expected of him. 
France under his guidance is 
gradually becoming more and 
more conscious of a special role 
in Eurcpe and the world and 
foreign policy has acquired new 
dimensicns...because of France’s 
preoccupations with East-West 
tensions in Europe, priorities for 
Africa have been relegated some- 
what to rhe background.. Never- 
theless, economic integration of 
the African states with France 
has madz considerable progress.” 
Sri Girilal Jain in his paper 
“Britain’s Africa Policy” assumes 
that “The British people have no 
appetite left for an effective world 
role because that involves burdens 
which they are not anxious to 
share. “his has a crucial bearing 
on Britisn policy towards Africa 
as towards Asia. As elsewhere 
the British want to reduce 
comm.tments in Africa as well.” 
He says that whatever preten- 
sions anc justifications there were 
for a Brtish presence in Africa 
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have gone by the seizure of power 
by the white minority in Rhodesia 
against British policy and the 
breakup of Nigeria, the show- 
window of Britain in West 
Africa. Sri Jain feels that “it is 
doubtful if the British government 
would have placed itself in this 
ridiculous position (with regard to 
Rhodesia) if its will to retain 
influence in Africa has not been 
greatly weakened.” It is true that 
Britain is still in business in Africa, 
but there is bitterness, lack of 
purpose and direction all round. 
Thus Britain looks to the EEC for 
her salvation and perhaps a role 
in European affairs, and the 
African nations themselves have 
begun to look to Europe. 

Sri Jain concludes that if 
Britain joins EEC it can continue 
to influence Africa in a more 
effective manner. ‘With Britain 
in the Common Market, the West 


European position in Africa can. 


really be formidable,” he says. 
India’s interests in Africa 


Dr. Sisir Gupta in his paper 
“India’s Interest in Africa’? says 
that India’s capacity to influence 
developments in Africa is obvious- 
ly limited. He identifies three 
areas of Indian interests in Afri- 
can developments, (1) the free- 
dom of the whole of Africa, (2,) 
ending of racial discrimination 
in the world and (3) the Indian 
settlers in Africa. Sri Gupta feels 
that ‘it is a moral obligation as 
well as a political necessity for 
India to ensure the security of 
(Indian settlers) to the best of 
India’s capacity.” 

He advocates that we should 
have special areas of interest in 
Africa and develop bilateral 
relations. 

As for the influence of China 
in Africa, he feels this has been 
greatly exaggerated, and that for 
very serious practical limitations 
China’s role in Africa is bound 
to be of a marginal nature. 

Sri Gupta observes that Afro- 
Asian economic cooperation can- 
not be an “important factor, , but 
if Africa goes completely under 
European economic domination, 
it may not prove beneficial either 
to India or Asia. - i 


He says: “From this 


point of view, it may be impor- >` 


tant for us to try to prevent an 
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-economic over-dependence on 
the part of Africa on Europe,” 
and that we should have an eco- 
nomic policy to obviate this possi- 
bility. a 

Prof. Prasad in his paper 
“India and Africa” assumes that 
“India and Africa are close 


` neighbours and_the security and 


well-being of the one is 
closely tied to that of the other,” 
and that “the two, if linked 
together by bonds of coope- 
ration in production as wellas 
marketing, can be real assets. to 
each other.” He says: “By 
every test, then, Africa deserves 
to be considered as a major area 
of interest for our foreign 
policy”. He believes that coope- 
ration should be built on the emo- 
tional base of Indo-African com- 
mon experience. Prof. Prasad 
feels that India has failed to forge 


- strong ties with Africa, because 


“relations with African countries 
were not treated asa major area 
of interest in our foreign policy”. 
However, he feels that of late 
“our relations with African coun- 
tries are, on the whoie, in a much 
better shape.” This is because 
our relations are more practical 
based primarily on economic co- 
operation. He deprecates slogans 
of anti-imperialism and Afro- 


- Asian unity, which he considers 


outdated. Prof. Prasad feels that 
our diplomacy has failed to some 
extent by political wooing against 
a background of cultural snob- 
bery. He observes “the general 
pattern of social behaviour of 
both our diplomatic personnel 
posted in African countries and 
our so-called elite in New Delhi 
requires nothing short of a revo- 
lution.” so 
Sri R.K. Sharma in his paper 
“India’s Economic Interest in 
Africa: Potential, Policies and 
Performance” feels that ‘close 
proximity and India’s know-how 
can form the basis of economic 
cooperation with Africa. 
regards ‘‘po‘ential’? Sri 
Sharma fee's tha‘ Africa’s ‘‘poten- 
tial wealth is one of its ou'stan- 
ding advantages”, providing one- 
seventh of the world’s mineral 
output and 36 per cent of Africa’s 
export. “Almost all 
countries have to a greater or 
lesser extent, been attempting tə 
plan their economic development,” 


African ` 


he observes. African leaders have 
accepted rapid industrialisation 
as the only remedy to avoid their 
undue dependence on their agri- 
cultural economy, particularly 
the single crop cultivation. 
Foreign collaboration is an essen- 
tial factor in the industrialisation 
of Africa. In this India can be 
effective, for it is the first major 
country among the nations to 
take to industrialisation and in 
the acquisition of know-how. 

Africiis one of the most 
trade dependent areas of the 
world. {t exports 7,490 million 
dollars and imports 8,250 million 
dollars worth of goods, 71 per cent 
of imports constituting machinery 
which rose to 598 percent from 
1950 onwards. This shows the 
potential possibility for India’s 
export of machinery. Sri Sharma 
feels that a more realistic Indian - 
economic policy emerged only by 
1963 when the Indo-African Deve- 
lopment Association was formed. 
However, the policy. on export 
possibility in Africa is yet to 
emerge. As regards economic 
collaboration, he says, the per- 
formance has been fairly encour- 
aging. 

Dr. Mathew Kurian’s paper 
on “India’s Economic Relations 
With Africa and Implications to 
Foreign Policy”, by its very length 
defies summarisation. Buta few 
salient points raised in his paper are 
1) that the undue dependence of 
African countries on Western 
Europe and the UK for their 
normal trade transactions has 
been a source of economic and 
political weakness for African 
nations, 2) that India’s trade 
relation with African countries 
has, so far, remained one of the 
most neglected areas of .our 
foreign economic policy, with 
almost a stagnant export perfor- 
mance, 3) that India trying to 
export to the African countries 
isnot in a position to import 
anything substantially from them, 
and 4) that India’s failure in ex- 
port to Africa is caused by ‘‘lack 
of clear cut understanding of the 
areas of mutually beneficial trade. 
He sees immense potentiality 
for the export of consumer 
goods to Africa. He welcomes 
Indian collaboration with African 
countries, but questions the way 
it is being organised. He observes 
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< that this may be a way to absorb 


the Indian community in Africa 
into, industries to create a new 
pattern of life for them. He says 
however that “It is a big folly to 
allow Indian business houses to 
invést in Affican countries ata 
time when Indian entrepreneurs 
have yet to learn how to shoulder 
social responsibilities back at 


_ home.” 


‘He isof the view ‘that the 
proposition that the USA has 
relatively small economic interest 
in Africa is entirely misleading. 
Nof does he consider the US 
interest purely as a by-product 
of East-west struggle. 

Dr. Kurian feels that the 
weaknesses that one notices: in 
India’s economic and political 
relations with African countries 
is only a reflection of the weak- 
nesses in India’s total foreign 
policy. . 

Sri G. L. Bansal in his paper 
on “India’s interest in Africa— 
Role of India-Africa Develop- 
ment Association” tracés the 
development of the Associaz 
tion from 1963. The Association 
provides an effective forum for 
both Indian and African indus- 
trialists. India sent three busi- 
ness delegations to Africa and 
“the findings of all the three 
delegations indicate that the 
prospects of Indian collaboration 
are large anid growing in the 
continent.” . 

Dr. N. S. Grewal’s paper on 
Indian immigrants in East 
Africa and India’s policy towards 
them questions the wisdom of 
India’s policy. He says : “The 
policy of the Indian government, 
therefore, would appear to be 
not to associate with the interests 
and demands .of the Indian 
immigrants lest it stands open to 
the charge of defending any 
vested interests in East Africa 
which were presumably opposed 
tothe general welfare of the 
Africans.”: He wants a distinc- 
tion to be drawn between Indians 
identifying with the 
community and assimilation 


- which is another matter. 
Whither Africa: Afro-Asia or Afro- 


Europe ? 


Sri Ajit Gopal, writing on 
“Whither Africa: Afro-Asia or 
Afro-Europe ?” says “Bandung 


` posing a 


Affican ` 


. independent 


was both the beginning’ and the 
highest watermark of Afro-Asian 


solidarity.” Nehru made India | 


Africa-conscious, but his approach 
was emotional. Nehru thought 
that common subjection was 
enough to bring the two conti- 
nents together. Nehru introduced 
China to Africa, for the concept 
of Asia in his mind had validity 
only when China was there. But 
1962 saw the end of India-China 
friendship and Afro-Asian 
solidarity. Both China and India 
began to pursue separate policies, 
working against each other. 
Africa was disillusioned with 
India and it turned away from 
the impractical Chinese form of. 
communism. Perhaps this ac- 
counts for Africa’s transfer of 
allegiance to Europe, feels Sri 
Gopal. But Africa was not 
united on its. own problems: 
Rhodesia proved the © basic 
weakness of that continent. Sri 
Ajit Gopal feels that the breakup 
of Afro-Asian ~ solidarity had 
something to do with the weaken- 
ing of the OAU ‘also, The 
protagonists of  Afro-Asian 
solidarity failed to consolidate 
the forces over the Rhodesia 
crisis 4nd missed what was per- 
haps the last chance. 


Sri Gopal says: “We in India 
cannot grudge our African 
neighbours this gravitational 
pull of Europe because we have 
ourselves establishéd with our. 
former colonisers ties of frater- 
nity which could scarcely be 
regarded as possible in pre- 
independence days.” 


Sri Ajit Gopal concludes by 
question: Why has 
Asia failed to inspire Africa ? 
Perhaps the answer 
question, though momentous, did 
not emerge at the seminar in a 
clear manner. 


This correspondent, -'too, sub- 
mitted a paper on “Whither Africa 
—Afro-Asia or Afro-Europe?” 
He chose the subject “African 
Personality and Western Culture”. 
He contended that the question 
was a false dilemma. Africa has 
allthe potentialities to chart an 
destiny for itself 
without being an appendage. But 
one must also admit tha: the 
cultural pull, as the political and 
economic, is towards Europe. 


“Afro-Asia or 


to this . 


= 
~ 


“African personality” is a political 
concept which tries to define the 


‘position of the African in the 


world community. 
its cutural expression. ‘The . 
rediscovery of Africa is ° a 
necessity to the African nation- 
alist bourgeoisie in order to give 
them- self-respect in the world, 
But the industrial and bureau- 
cratic bourgeoisie are already 
adding more Western.values and 
forms to African culture. This. 
process of. rediscovery and 
assimila.ion will be a ‘continuing 
process. Africa’s dialogue is 
with Europe and the West, not 
with Asia. Asia cannot give 
Africa. 2 status in the world or 
the kinc of values suited to the 
dynamic African psychology. 

His final point was that what 
we witness today in the West as 
also in the Soviet Union is the’ 
emergenze of a ‘mass culfuré’ with 
values cf universal validity and 
that it is likely that Africa will 
produce a prosperous industrial 
proletariat much faster than Asia. 
This African industrial class will 
again Icok to the West and to 
the Soc.alist countries for mass 
values and culture patterns. - Asia 


Negritude is 


‘will hardly be in a position even 


then to influence the value patterns 
of Afric. - 


Sri H. S. Chhabra, writing on 
the que:tion a Whitker Africa— 
Afro-Europe?” 
believes :hat Afro-Asien solidarity 
is a continuing vital factor. He 
feels that the economic and 
political pull towards Europe is 
not a “compromise”. He says 
“Except for some African ledders - 
from French gpeaking Africa, the 
majority of African people strong- 
ly feel that they are emotionally, 
culturally and ideologically closer - 
to Asians.” 

In conclusion, he says “Afro- 
Asian unity dnd cooperation has 
come to stay.”. He wonders 
whether there will emerge in the 
UN an Afro-Europe group eéveri 
when Afzica moves closer towards 
Europe. 
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t The Script 


tM’ Woods, sit; 
IME shere’s what I’d like to read 
ut över the Radio. Would -you 
like to. devalué- the sctipt?” 
_ ‘With pledsure,’ = sdid. Mr. 
Woods, in the best style of chi- 
valry. All bankers act that way, 
which is the one great thing 
about bankers. And she knew it. 
‘Come, let’s have a look,’ 
said Mr. Woods, elevating the 
horn rimmed glasses on to his 
balding warhead. . 
‘Friends, Indians, country- 
men; read Mr. Woods. ‘Mmm?’ 
‘Yes; sir,’ said she. 


‘Ya read Williyaaam Sha- 


kespeeere?’ 

‘I did, Mr. Woods, sir,’ said 
she. . i 
_ ‘Thaťs good,’ said the banker. 
‘That gives me great confidence 
-to pump doughinto yer country.’ 


‘Thanks, Mr. Woods, sir; 
said she. ` 
‘Hmm,’ said Mr. Woods, 


‘What else did ya read at school?’ 

‘Lots of poetry; which Í have 
begun to apply to the economic 
situation.’ 

Let’s hear some of it,’ said 
Mr. Woods. 

She recited: : 

‘Sammy had a little. lam 

Her fleece was white as snow 

And everytime that Sammy 

f f : fleeced 

The lamb sure didn’t know.’ 

‘That’s cute,’ said Mr. Woods. 
‘Now TIl see your script through.’ 
_ Mr. Woods escalated the horn 
rims further up the bridge of 
his nose, and peered over the 
handiwork of the press hack who 
did her ghosting. 

‘Friends, Indians, countrymen, 
amy own) friends, advisers, clim- 
bers, tourists,’ read Mr. Woods, 
‘the- country is passing through 
a crisis, which is the sole reason 
why.I am here, and talking to 
you person to person, My heart 


is with you, my spirit is with you, - 


_and I want to ‘assure you the 
prices will go up,. and we will 
stay nonaligned 
and the progeny of the cow will 


not be denied the right of Ha-. 


beas Corpus, which was denied 
earlier to the Left Communists. 
But that was in an earlier period, 
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said she, 


despite that,’ 


and I for one will have none of 
those illiberal practices. Do you 
find me rambling and irrelevant? 
If you do, it’s only because this 
is A sprawlifig country; sprawl- 
ing both in time arid space, and 
its problems are too vast 10, be 
made the issue of an elec=- 
tion. The need of the hour (which 
means at least fifty years) is to 
suffer, go without necessities, go 
without water, without food, with- 
out dogmatic self-respect, with- 
out too many luxuries. You might 
ask me, why? My answer is: for 
the sake of the country, to defend 
it against the Chinese, the Greeks 
and the Bactridns. Though the 


“Emergency has been lifted in 


favour of a better Civil Defence 
Bill which would revive the spirit 
of the Civil Defence days and 
encourage Jan Sangh Civil De- 
fence Volunteers to man a 
National Coalition, we cannot 
forget that our country, being 
holier than others, has to be in 
a perpetual state of injured in- 
fidcence, Which means war. In 
the words of Leonardo Da Vinci, 
wat is to man what maternity 
is to wotnañ; which means that 
nobody enjoys waf one bit. But 
since our brethren are dying due 
to malnutrition in non-Congress 
Bihar, we have to spend what 
little we have on armaments, 
and keep the Army from sinking 
tube wells in Bihar, so that there 
is no interference with Opposi- 
tion regimes, in the best Bri- 
tish-Indian standards of demo- 
cracy. If you still find me ramb- 
ling, I tell you it is the work of 
my holy ghost, my prim press 


hack. Constitutionally I am bound 


to speak according to his script, 
which is the reason why I oppose 
Subba Rao, though I can, always 
use my discretion (I haven’t 
had an opportunity so far) and 


‘speak off the script.’ 


Mr. Woods paused. 
‘Splendid so far,’ he said. 
‘But...... : 
‘But, Mr. 
anxiously. i 
‘Well let me read. on....? 
Mr. Woods read on, ‘Country- 
men, you might be intrigued about 


Woods?’ she said, 


the Fourth Plan. I am intrigued, 


` myself. But I wish to. assure you 


that the Fourth Plan is very much 
there, as is proved by the fact 
that the Planning Minister con- 
tinues to occupy his bungalow. 
There has been some misunder- 
standing because the Health Mini- 
ster said he wouldn’t allow the 
Fourth Child. I have kept, since 
then; the Planting ard Health 
Mihistfies apart, and written 
separate letters to Both of theni, 
More than this I can’t teli you 
anything. It depends on the Ur- 
ited States Congress and on the 
American Constitution which 
governs their Public Law....’ 
‘Objection,’ said Mr. Woods. 
‘Sir? said she, anxiously. 
‘You can’t criticise the Un- 


- ted States Congress by name, and 


you can’t ask people to revolt 
against the United States Con- 
stitution!’ 

<Mr. Woods, sir,’ she protest- 
ed, ‘I never criticised the United 
States Congress.’ 

‘You mentioned its name,’ 
said Mr. Woods. ‘And I know 
that no one mentions its name 


“but to criticise it.’ af 


‘I’m sorry.’ ` 

‘And the Constitution. It’s 
sacred, like the Warren Com- 
mission report,’ said Mr. Woods. 
‘No, this script cannot go over 
a Radio which is run by the Con-. 
gress for Cultural Freedom. No!’ 


Mr. Woods crumpled ~the 
paper into a ball and shot it into 
the waste paper basket. 

‘Mr. Woods, sir,’. said she, 
‘have you devalued the whole 
of it? © ; : 
‘Yes,’ said Mr. Woods, ‘To 
fill the credibility gap.’ 

She slumped. ‘What do I 
read out?’ she, asked. : 

‘This,’ said Mr. Woods, hand- 
ing her a sheet of paper. ‘A poem.’ 

She read, x 

-Mr. Woods is lovely, dark and 
deep. z 

But there are strangleholds 
to keep, 

Or else he 
you sleep, . 
And make your poor ll 
soul creep....Qooh, Mr. 
Woods, sir!’ 

‘Shizam!’ said Mr. Woods, 
sir, and vanished. 


wouldn’t let 


-Charvaka ` 
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an IN THE WORLD 
IN PER CAPITA PRODUCTION OF CHEMICALS -~ 


| CHEMIEANLAGEN—EXPQRT GmbH. 
i 102, Berlin, Rosenstrasse=15 
Export Complete plants and equipment for chemical industries- 


A: DIA CHEMIEAUSRUSTUNGEN, - l 
ia T 108; Berlin,. Mohrenstrasse 53- 54: wie: a n: 


Export Machiņery and equipment ‘for food. processing industries ° 
"eT Refrigerating equipment 
* Armatures for all branches of industry 
* Regulators _ 
* Hydraulic equipment 
*  Aggregátes 

: DIA CHEMIE, 

102, Berlin, Georgenkirchplatz 
Export Inorganic and Organic Chemicals 
k Pharmaceutical Products 3 

_ * Drugs . 
._.* Photo Chemicals 
* Plastics 


t 


For Trade enquiries please contact : 


: The Trade Representation of 
` The German Democratic Republic in India 


New Delhi :. 1, Kautilya Marg, Tel. 34206 
Bombay - : Mistry Bhawan, 122, Dinshaw- 
-© ~ Wacha Road, Tel: 245051/8 
Calcutta :- Farady House, P-17, Mission 
22. . Row Extension, Tel. 238531 - 
. Madras | :/ 1/1, Kodambakkam High Road, 


‘Nungambakkam, Tel. 37615, 
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Road to Consolidation 





Kasmir has dominated the 
Indian scene in more than one 
sense. Eyer since independence, 
Kashmir has been the -testing 
ground of many of the basic 
tenets of Indian democracy. 


-It is here that the most con- 


vincing claim of India’s secularism 
is to be found. Here is a state 
where Muslims, Hindus and 
Buddhists have been living to- 
gether- without any record of 
sporadic communal clashes. 
There have been violent distur- 
bances in Kashmir as in other 
parts of India, but not one that 
can be called communal in charac- 
ter. This is by no means a small 
achievement when one remembers 
that right across_the frontier, 
Pakistan’s propaganda machine 
has been carrying on non-stop 
a provocative communal cam- 
paign. 

Secondly, Kashmir has pro- 
vided the finest test of the Indian 
people’s patriotic determination 
to defend the security of their 
motherland. Within a-few weeks 
of India achieving independence, 
she met the challenge-of aggres- 
sion on the soil of Kashmir. In 
1965, it was again in the beautiful 
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vale of Kashmir that a regular 


war Began, putting to test the 
valour, determination and the 
patriotism of the Indian people. 
And thoughout these ‘last eight 
years of Chinese intransigence 
against India aggression had to 
be resisted on the inaccessible 
mountain heights that constitute 
the eastern frontiers of Kashmir. 

It is therefore important to 
remind ourselves that on the 
frontiers of Kashmir the battle 
for India’s sovereignty is being 
fought and this could not have 
been possible but for the firm 
support that the people of Kash- 


- mir have themselves extended to 


those far-flung battle fronts. In 
this context there is much signi- 
ficance in-the words of Sri G.M. 
Sadiq in his Policy Statement on 


. assuming once again the Chief 


Ministership in March this year: 
“The national aspect of the pro- 
blem of Pakistan and China are 
matters for the Central Govern- 
ment, but placed as we are, we 
are aware of our special respon- 
sibilities in this State.” 
Thirdly, Kashmir has a dis- 
tinct contribution to make in 


investing basic political content 


OBSERVER 


to the concept of Indian demo- 
cracy. ‘The radical traditions of 
Kashmir’s national movement 
were embodied in its far-reaching 
programme of “New Kashmir.” 
In line with that, ~Kashmir’s 
national leadership when it came 
to power after. independence 
translated some of these, like 
abolition of land reforms without 
compensation, in the govern- 
mental measures —far in advance 
of what the other State Govern- 
ments*had done in different parts 
of India, Today also the record 


„On this score of the Congress 


Government in Kashmir is well 
ahead of other Congress Govern- 
ments. It is therefore no accident 
that today the Congress “Ministry 
in Kashmir could hold its own 
while many others have been 
toppled at the General Election: 
The programmatic lead of the 
Kashmir Government is often 
overlooked or underestimated by 
the national leadership not only 
of the Congress: but of other pro- 
gressive parties as well: and yet 
one” cannot escape noticing the 
existence throughout the years of 
some kind of affinity and identity 
between the Kashmir leadership 


aaa 
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and the forward-looking elements 
in both the Congress and the 
opposition on the national plane. 
This is one of the abiding heir- 
looms of the national movement 
which has significance’ even today 
when there is so much talk of 
polarisation of forces in this 
country on the social and econo- 
mic plane. And the unrelenting 
opposition of the Right wing in 
Indian politics—most determined 
being Jan Sangh—to the develop- 
ments in Kashmir spring mainly 
from this antipathy to a radical 


outlook that -has marked the per-. - 


sonality of Kashmir’s leadership. 
_ Not that there has been no 
disappointment for the -progres- 
sives ‘in the developments in Kash- 


mir.. First came the jolt that ` 


Sheikh Abdullah’s personalised 
regime gave to democratic opin- 
ian all over the country. Instead 
of strengthening the forces of 
_ secularism. and 
over India by trying to consoli- 
date them all—a role which was 
expected of him by all progressive 
sections in India from Nehru to 
the Communists—he in the face 
of difficulties tried to slink back 
into the shell of isolationism, 
cutting himself away from the 
mainstream of progressive opinion 
in-India—and so began to toy with 
the idea of an ‘independent’ 
Kashmir, dislinked from the 
rest of India. By this act of folly 
and desperation, Sheikh Abdullah 
strengthened the hands of those 
who had always looked upon 
Kashmir’s radical politics with 
suspicion and disfavour; and in 
the bargain, the Western powers 
have made: the most of Kashmir’s 
difficulties. 


radicalism all - 


Viewed against this back- 
ground, it is not difficult to under- 
stand that- while there is plenty 
of genuine anxiety on the part of 
a large .section of well-meaning 
people to seethat Sheikh Abdullah 
once again plays a purposeful 


- role, the most active advocacy on 


his behalf has been taken up by 
confirmed Right-wing elements in 
Indian politics like the Swatantra 
leadership and the blatant pro- 
Americans like Sardar J.J. Singh, 
with Sri Jayaprakash Narayan, as 
usual, getting mixed up dn such 
a motley company. The crocodile 
tears shed by the Western agents 
for Sheikh Abdullah today is pre- 
cisely based on the calculation that 
exploiting his present anger, 
resentment and frustration they 
would be able to establish a Right- 
ist, pro-West bridgehead in Kash- 
mir linking up the reactionaries 
in Pakistan with their ideological 
counterparts in this country. 

It is because of this strange 
conjunction of circumstances in 
which Sheikh Abdullzh instead of 
heading a progressive bloc’ in 
Indian politics as was expected 
of him in the first years of in- 
dependence, is being counted by 
reactionaries as a useful lever for 
their own objective that the pro- 
gressive Opinion-in this country 


was sorely disappointed with him - 


and was compelled; though re- 
luctantly, to take upa stand in 


-~ clear opposition to his politics of 


adventurism. This is not. only a 
matter. of acute disappointment 
but of painful distress for India’s 
progressive forces: and the tra- 


„gedy could be rectified only by 
Sheikh Abdullah himself boldly ~ 


repudiating his own mistaken 





attitudes and policies. Those who ~ 
say that he could not possibly do 
so while in-detention Forget some 
of the most momentous episodes 
of India’s history, when Gandhiji 


with his unvanquished courage 


never hesitated to convey even 
from behind bars to the British 


- Government any fresa approach 


to break a prevailiag political 


, deadlock. It requires zhe courage 


of a giznt to. get over the petty 
outlook that is botrered about, 
questions of prestige. And, the 
Government of India is no alien 
governrrent for Sheikh Abdullah 
trying to maintain ite imperialist 
stranglehold over Kashmir. It was 
Sheikh aimself, in his finest hour 
who had set the seal of popular 
sanction on .Kashmirs accession 
to the Indian Union, and it was 
the Saciq- Government on first 
assuminz Office early in 1964, that 


. released Sheikh Abdwlah expect- 


ing of kim to play tke role of a 
statesman and not of a politician’ 
overburdened . with frustration, 
being led astray by .ndersirable - 
political touts. A 

Whe: on his releese in 1964, 
Nehru in his very last days, wel- 
comed kim as his personal guest— 
despite be angry attacks of die- 
hard reactionaries—Shrikh Abdul- 
lah had a glorious opportunity to 


stage a come-back to progressive. - 


politics, but it was he who spoilt 

it with kis own hands. Today he is | 
in detention because of his own 
mistakes, and that too, not be- 
cause o any ukase cf-the Sadiq 
Government which -reated him 
with exemplary forbearance; but 
by the Government of India when 
it found that the frustrated Sheikh 
allowed himself to be guided by 


i e 
J Asean is very close to our minds and hearts. People in other countries thoug it of Kashmir anerely 
as a geographical unit. It was only a plaything for them while it was very much in our hearts Our 
history and our circumstances had made Kashmir so closely associated with ovr feelings, emotions, 
thoughts and passions that it was a'part of our being. 
7 | We believe in the ideal of communal unity and not in the two-nation theory, The Kashmiri is con- 
vinced that the former is the right approach and that is why Kashmir has slipped out of Pakistan s 


grasp, thereby completely upsetting its rulers. 
Iam completely convinced that every action 


that the Government of India have taken in regard |’ 


to Kashmir has been straight and above board and I can defend it at any time Eefore the world. We 
have indeed been over-scrupulous in this matter so that nothing may be done in the passion of the 
moment which might be wrong. The behaviour of our Army has all along been good and worthy of 


our traditions. - y 
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the Pakistan Government to cam-_ 
paign against India, and for that, 


even a rapport was being estab- 
lished with the. Peking Govern- 
ment for a common political 
front against India. 


Even today the Prime ‘Minister 
of India is believed to be in favour 
of bringing about a reconciliation 
with Sheikh Abdullah and- would 
be too happy to do so-even-at the 
cost of being misunderstood by 
many in this country. The crucial 
question however remains: -what 
role ‘would Sheikh Abdullah be 
playing in this difficult period? 
It was expected that-in 1965 when 
Pakistan tried tograb Kashmir by 
force of -arms, Sheikh Abdullah 
would come out with a strong 
denunciation -of it. But in his 
warped, jaundiced vision,. Sheikh 
Abdullah kept silent, almost 
giving the impression that he re- 
garded India’s difficulty as his own 
boon.-Ever since, whatever he has 
conveyed -through friends—who 
incidentally -have been. permitted 
almost -free access-to him in-deten- 
tion—does -not show any sign -of 
any attempt at rethinking on the 
part of Sheikh Abdullah. 


If he is in a mood to rethink, 
then it is -possible for Sheikh 
Abdullah to draw the correct 

` lessons from the results of this 
year’s General Elections. The 
‘slogan of boycott of the poll given 
by his Plebiscite Front proved a 
fiasco because it hardly got popu- 
Jar response. The eagerness of the 
electorate to exercise the franchise 
could be seen in the fact that the 
polling was as high as 59 per cent 
‘and that too -despite inclement 
weather (as indicated by Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammad, by no means 
an admirer of the-present Kash- 
mir Government) and the- inhos- 
pitable terrain in parts of the 
State of Jammu & Kashmir. The 
© Plebiscite. Front later ‘on- sneak- 
ingly changed its tactics and came 
into the election campaign in 
support of some of their hench- 
men standing as Independents. 
In this also, they came out badly 
as could be seen from the election 
results. Some of their stalwarts 
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have lost their deposit. Only two 


‘out of 37- Independents could win 


the elections. Similarly, Jan Sangh 
which at the other end-was taking 
a communalist line for wiping 
out the very personality of the 
people’ of Kashmir could secure 
only three seats out of 32 
they contested. Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammad with enormous re- 
-sources at his command and with 
the backing of powerful vested 
interest on the all-India plane, 
‘and with all the advantage of 
having presided over the administ- 
ration of the State for-a decade, 
could bag only eight seats out of 
38 that his National Conference 
contested. Against this, the Kash- 


mir Congress led by Sri Sadiq, ° 


Mir Qasim and Sri D.P. Dhar 
could win as many as 60 seats 
out of 73 contested. 


It is a convenient -alibi of the 
Right-wing critics that the elec- 
tions in Kashmir were rigged. This 
is because the previous elections 
in the State during the dispensa- 
tion of Sheikh Abdullah and 
Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad 
were conducted according to 
the electoral Jaw prevalent 
in the State and under the 
aegis of the State Government 
itself which was known for its 
fabulous corruption. This time, 
however, the elections were held 
under the direct supervision and 
responsibility of the Election Com- 
missioner of India and the same 
electoral laws which were valid 
all over the country were applied 
to the State of Jamriiu & Kashmir. 
If the Opposition forces could win 
-so many seats all over the country 
through the impartiality of the 


Election Commissioner of India, ~ 
- there is no reason to believe that 
“Kashmir should be an exception. 


The only point on which Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammed made a big 
fuss was about . the un- 
contested return of 21 members 
belonging to the Congress. The 
Kashmir Government bent 
backwards to see that arrange- 
ments could be made for the prompt 
filing of any representation by 
the candidates whose ‘papérs were 
found to be invalid and it took the 
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initiative in settling with the Elec- 
tion Commissioner that the 


election tribunals to be set up for 


the purpose would be presided 
over by judges from outside ‘the 
State. One of the reasons why so 
many cases of National Confer- 
ence candidates found their papers 
invalid was that under the. old 
electoral ‘law of the Bakshi days a 
Government contractor could not 
be debarred from standing be- 
cause he was holding-an office of 
profit while such cases are not 
permitted under the Indian 
electoral law. There is also good 
reason to believe that after 
having found that -the chances 
of the- National Conference win- 
ning heavily at the polls were poor, 


- the Bakshi leadership might- have 


been reckless in putting up can- 
didates without valid papers 
atleast to -gain a propaganda 
point against the Sadiq Govern- 
ment. 


The overall impression of 
observers from outside has been 
that the charges of the Bakshi’s 
clique were hardly tenable and the 
enthusiasm. and zeal with which 
the election campaign was -con- 
ducted by all parties showed the 
faith of the electorate in the pol- 
ling machinery itself; otherwise the 
prevalence of large-scale elec- 
toral corruption could always be 
the starting point of apathy and 
indifference on the part of the 
voters. Even for argument’s 
sake, if all these 21 candidates of 
the National Conference had 
participated in the contest, and 
won all those seats, even then the 
Kashmir Congress would have had 
a comfortable majority in the 
Assembly, a position which not 
many State Congress units can 
claim in India today. . ` 

The political forthrightness of 
the Kashmir leaders could be seen 
when at the time of the election 
campaign, Syed Mir Qasim 
accused some- US 
Embassy officials of intervening 
in the campaign. This charge was ‘ 
formally taken up by the Kash- 
mir Government after the elec- 


: tion, not in the least browbeaten 
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by the prospect 
American displeasure—a’. lesson 
for many in New Delhi to learn. 
Pe ah a = 

An index of mass: interest ‘in 

the election could be seen from 


- the ‘fact that unlike the previdts 


elections all.the- stalwarts in the 
Government faced brisk contest 
and some of the Government 
supporters were found defeated by - 
the Opposition, which had hardly, 
been the case under the Bakshi 
dispensation or under Sheikh 
Abdullah. In this connection ‘a 
word may be said about the 
triumph of the,Congress in Jammu 
where the election campaign was 
under the able leadership of 


. Sri D.P. Dhar. 


~ The picture that emerges in 
Kashmir from. the General Elec- 
tion is of a stable government not 
only by the standards of Kashmir 
but, of India as a whole: The, 
political stability of the Congress _ 
in Kashmir is rooted in its old ` 
traditions of mass -contact and 
radicalism which is embodied in the’ 
personality of the Chief Minister 
Sri G.M. Sadiq and the Pradesh 


“ Congress Chief, Syed Mir Qasim. 


There are few in: the Congress in 
‘the whole of India today who have 
this record of mass approach and 
statesmanship ‘combined - with 


-respect fom integrity that the Chief ` 


Minister of Kashmir commands. 
Nobody, can accuse him for 
communalism or, corruption and 
in the sphere of  all-India 
politics, his `- maturity has 
always been -undoubted, an ‘in- 
stance was ' provided by his 
support for Sri Krishna _Menon’s - 
candidature .whose  absénce 
from parliamentary politics-should 
be counted: as a loss for the Con- 
$ a 


gress. 0 =., 


The emergence of the Bakshi 
brand of National Conference in 
Kashmir politics isan important 

_matter. It shows that a certain 
normalcy has come in the politics 
of the State which has so long been 
categorised as being in a state of 
perpetual emergency. The fact that ` 
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of-` earning . 


“after. Sheikh Abdullah’s 
‘face for the Indian progressive 


the Kashmir Congress - could 


afford to have such a formidable 
critic as Bakshi Ghulam Moham- 
mad.in the Opposition, shows its 


+ 


strength and confidence and the ` 


fact that Bakshi Ghulam Moham- -~ 


mad today finds himself relegated 
to the position of an Opposition 


leader, ‘fretting and fuming, is an’ 
index of the maturity of the 


Kashmir’ people- in rejecting a 


person who'-had for years utilised. 


enormous official position and 
patronage for the benefit of his 
own clique. 


didence of 


the masses. One of the 
episoces~in its’ eventful career 
was the controversy that was 
touched off by the ° interview 
to a foreign newspaper by Dr. - 
Karar Singh, the then Governor - 
of Jammu, & | Kashmir: At’ a 
moment of indiscretion Dr. 


` Karam Singh gave publicity “to __ 


his pe: theory that the solution “ 
of the Kashmir problem lay ‘in ` 
the pactition of the State, Jammu 
and Ladakh joining up’ with 
Himachal Pradesh and the Valley 


- Of Kashmir being’ made ‘into a 


In fact, thé Bakshi regime-pro- - 


vided the second biggest bolt 
volte 


opinion.. Bakshi for a-long time 
had enjoyed the unstinted support 
of the Left-wing in India in the 
belief that he would be able to 


bring about democratic stability . 


in the. State, and the Government 
of India went out of its way to 
give him support-to the degree 


which even Sheikh Abdullah. 


never got.and which today the 
Sadiq Government has not claim- 


about not only his own down- 
fall but leaving behind a rickety 
State administration.- 


It.is against this background 
that the Sadiq leadership had to 
start thēèir uphill journey: on one 
hand was-the attack from the 
Sheikh camp and on the other 
.the legacy of Bakshi corruption. 


_ The fact that it has not only been ` 


able to -hold its own but has 
emerged stronger politically on 
the map of Kashmir and of India 


. testifies to the strength, ability and 


vigour of .the Sadiq, Govern- 
ment... 


separate entity; in other words - 


he was advocating almost a half-.. ti 


way house for Sheikh Abdullah’s ~ 
independent., Kashmir. - The 
firmness with which Sri Sadiq 
and his colleagues’ dzalt-with this 
controversy while.’ seeing to it 
that the political career of Dr. 
Karan Singh was not blighted, 
is an example of a high level of 
statesmanship. The : fact. that- 
Dr. Keran Singh’s infantile pro- 
posal could not make any dent in 
the pol-tics of Kashmir isonemore - 


- proof of the political stability 


- ed. But’ Bakshi abused. this con- ` 
_ fidence and ended up by bringing 


It is not that once coming to - 


„power its path was strewn with 
roses. There have been many 


political difficulties apart from the . 


fact of having to run a civilian 
administration under the strain 
of.a full-scale war and even then 
being able to retain the con- 





__ providing usr-with a 
-confiderce im the- future of. our _ 
“great democracy. ` S 


‘of the sresent Kashmir ‘Govern-". > 


ment. It is to be hoped that Dr. 
Karan Singh’s. proposal -has -got 
a decent, burial and its author — 
elevated. to the Indian Cabinet © - 
would not toy with it any ~ 
longer. ae ace ae 


' Today Kashmir is:thus firmly” 
entrenched on the road. to con- ` `- 
sclidation. It is ‘upto the rest of ` 


- the couatry to appreciate the gains 


registered in Kashmir and to help: 


‘in consolidating them further by 
. fraternal solidarity. When ‘thou- 
sands cf Indians visit Kashmir 
-every yzar to enjoy its matchless. 


natural beauty, they have to _ 
remember that behind the. -pic- 
turesque hills. and dales, snow- 


„capped mountains and snow- 


fed rivers of this © enchanting _ 
valley, there lies the story of an 


‘absorbing politics run-by pat- 


riotic leadérs standing as sen- 
tinels o? our great*country and ` 
sense “of 
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Paradise of the Indies 





6c Ls: some supremely beauti- - 
ful woman, whose beauty is $ 


almost impersonal and above 
human desire, such was Kashmir 
in all its feminine beauty of river 
and valley and lake and grace- 
ful trees. And then another as- 


_ pect of this magic beauty would 
come to view, a masculine one, 


of hard mountains and preci- 
pices, and snow-capped peaks 
and glaciers, and cruel and fierce 
torrents rushing down to the 
valley below. It has a hundred 
faces and innumerable aspects, 
ever-changing, sometimes smil- 
ing, sometimes sad and full of 
sorrow. I watched | this ever- 
changing spectacle, and sometime 
the sheer loveliness of it 
was over-powering and I felt 
almost faint. And I gazed at it, 
it seemed to me dream-like and 
unreal, like the hopes and desires 
that fail us and to seldom find 
fulfilment. It was like the face 
of the beloved that one sees in 
a dream and that fades away on 
awakening.” These were the un- 
forgettable words ofour beloved 
leader, Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Nestling in the bosom of the 
mighty Himalayas, and .combin- 
ing the Alpine grandeur with 
the exotic charms of the East, 
the pictutesque Valley of Kash- 
mir has been the attraction of 
mankind down the ages. And tou- 
rism is one of the oldest indus- 
tries of this enchanting valley. 





The author is the Deputy 
Minister for Tourism, Government. 
of Jammu and Kashmir. 


One finds mention of various 
local travel agencies as having 
been in existence in the travelogues 
of the tourists who who came to 
Kashmir during the early part of 
the nineteenth century. - 


Commercial tourism is, how- 
ever, a development of the not too 
distant past. The annual income 
from this source is of the order 
of six to eight crores rupees, 
sizeable part of which is in the 
much-needed foreign exchange. 
Tourism as an industry, apart 
from providing employment to 
not less than five lakh artisans, 
craftsmen, boatmen, transporters, 
hoteliers, traders and many other 
sections of the population, has an 
overall impact on the economy of 
the State. Besides, it serves as a 


, vehicle for exchange of ideas, of 


students, and of scholars as well. 


- Accommodation and means 
of ‘Communication, the two pre- 
requisites for the development 
of tourism, have been engaging 


the constant attention of the, 


Government. THe opening of 
the Jawahar Tunnel in 1957 gave 


_a fillip to the tourist traffic. Sri- . 


“nagar has a direct air-link-with 
Bombay and Calcutta with stop- 
over at Delhi. In addition to direct 
air service from Delhi to Srinagar, , 
the regular air service between 
Delhi and Srinagar via Chandi- 
garh Amritsar and .Jammu 
continues. 


Steps have been taken. under 
various development plans to 
provide more accommodation 
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at reasonable rates for the tou- 
tists at Srinagar, Pahalgam, 
Gulmarg, Kokernag, Acchabal 
and other places of tourist in- 
terest. Recently a sum of Rs. 25 
lakhs has been sanctioned for 
the construction of a posh hotel 
in the Valley. Side by side plans 
are afoot for’ construction of 
“gipsy huts” which will be within 
the easy reach of the middle and 
lower income groups. 


There has been a steady rise 
in the number of tourists since 
1947 when Kashmir had only 
about 15,000 tourists. Last year, 
the record touched an all time’ 
high of more than a lakh and this 
year, if the current stream is 
any indication, the expectation 
is around two. lakhs, For the 
first time, winter sport festival 
was observed last year, and in 
October this year a week long 
Autumn festival will be celebrat- 
ed as part of the International 
Tourist year celebrations. 


The Government is going ahead 
with a crash beautification pro- 
gramme without impairing the 
natural features like lakes, gardens 
and health resorts. At the same 
time, there is a constant endea- 
vour to eliminate the. growth of 
sub-standard tourism. 


With the development of 
facilities to suit leaner purses it 
is hoped more home-tourists will 
visit the Valley and pave- for 
greater emotional integration of 
this northernmost State with the 
rest of the country. 


+ 
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Jamu and Kashmir is tradi- 
‘tionally:.a. backward area in 
respect of industrial develop- 
ment. The growth of modern ~ 
industries has, been hampered by 
. lack of infra-structure, like cheap 
transport, power and skilled man- 
power as well as entrepreneur- 
ship. Even before 1947 the 
. initiative for industrialisation had 
to bè taken by the State Govern- 
ment itself. 


In order to stimulate meaning- 
ful activity in the State, the pre- 
requisite. is. the creation of suit-. 
able climate. . Unfortunately, 
political developments have cor- 
bined with natural factors 
hampering a steady growth to- - 
wards industtial goals as en- 
visaged in the three Five-Year 
Plans. Oneof the natural factors 
relates to the availablity of raw 
materials. So far no compre- 
hensive . techno-economic survey 
has been-conducted ‘in the State. 
The State.Government have now 
decided’ to entrust the’ work of 
survey to a firm of consulting 
. engineers with whom negotia- 
tions are being held. at present. 
Simultaneously, „the Department 
-of Geology and Mining as well 
as Indian Bureau of Mines and 
the Geological Survey of India 
are conducting intensive surveys 
in different parts of the State. 

In ‘the absence. of experience 
‘in entrepreneurship the State 
Government has set up two 
‘ companies in public: sector for 
management of various schemes 
‘and projects, Besides, it. has 
entered into collaboration with 
private firms. Upto the end of 
April 1965, 187 factories weré. 


registered under the. Factories . 


Act. 


in’ ~ State. 





) 








Í Industries in Kashmir 


` 


This does-not, however, in- 


clude some’: factories which have 
been taken over by. the J& K 
Industries Pvt. Ltd. ` 


During the period-from- April > 


1964- to January- 1966 a new 
Textile Mill called: the Chenab 
Textiles at Kathua, one-Plyboard 
Industry-at Pampore, two Spin- 


ning Mills- at: Srinagar-and one- 


Textile Mill at Jammu went into 
production. Besides. 14 
_industries in the small sector 
have also góne into commission. 

The establishment. of these 


industries has resulted in a big. 


rise in the export trade of the 


industrial effort is yet to begin and 
we have a lot to do.in the coming 
years to bring about _ radical 
changes in our economic pattern. 
The Fourth Plan. which has 
already begun, has. been for- 
mulated :with a view. to changing 
the basic structure of our economy 
by bringing about large-scale 
‘industrialisation in -the State. 
Under this Plan the Government 


has décided to set up an Industrial. 


Development Corporation with 
a-share ‘capital of Rs. 75 lakhs. 
The Corporation: will aid and 
finance new industrial under- 
takings owned by the Govern- 


ment or the private enterprises. ` 
The Government has also engaged. 

a. firm of consultants to draw: - 
~ development: Similarly, ' common 


up project reports for a cement 
plant. at Basohli and paper pulp 
and rayon: grade pulp. plants in 


other parts of the Jammu Province. 
_ The preliminary reports prepared- 
by the consultants have indicated , 


hopeful prospects for these 
industries..- - 


To help the fruit and vege- 


‘table - growers in the--State to. 
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new " 


- establisned at Kathua . 


However, a. large-scale- 


= r 
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preserve fruits and vegetables 
in the of seasons, the Government 


‘plans to establish a chain of 


cold sterage plants at Srinagar, 

Kathua and- Delhi. with a prfo- 

vision cf over 60 thousand cubic 

feet of space. The cold storage 

plant at Srinagar-with a. storage 

capacity of 1000 maunds is . ex- 

pected to be, commissioned. by . 
July this year. Land for the cold 

storage plant at Delhi with storage’ - 
capacity of about 50 thousand “ 
maunds is being. acquired. A- 

cold storage plarit has also been 

in, the ` 
private sector. 


In addition to the chain. of 


’ industrial. estates established in. 


various parts of the State; the 
Government is contemplating the 
development of.. industrial areas, 


-for the establishment. of new in- / 


dustries,- large, medium and small 


. scale: Additional‘land has. already 
been acquired. ‘at Gandhinagar. 


and Kathua for establishing new ` 
industr-es. Steps have also . been 
taken :o develop. the industrial. 
area -ir the.: Valley. . ; 
The number of power looms 
is being increased- from. 170: to 
420 ducing the course of the. cur- 
rent financial year and to about 
1,700 by the end of the Fourth Plan 
period. A Design Centre is being 
set up to cater to the require- 
ments of powerlooms for design 


facility units, for.Dyeing, Bleach- 
ing and Twisting are proposed to 
be established during the Fourtly - 
Plan - period. “For purposes of 
provid-ng local skilled and. semi-. 
skilled labour for the existing and 
new units of industries in the 
State, a theme has been drawn. 
up for the training of the labour _ 
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in and outside the State with 


stipendiary benefits. A provision 
of Rs. Four lakhs has been made 
on this account and steps have 
already been taken to recruit 
trainees. : 

A broad based: programme of 
training’ has also been launched 
for handicraft and handloom, in- 
dustries under the State Govern- 
ment and the all-India Handi- 
crafts Board. More than 180 


trainees are receiving training in. 


various crafts under the care of 
master-craftsmen. 


` 


DUCATION in the State of 

Jammu and Kashmir, as in 
the rest of the country, has re- 
gistered significant advance 
in all directions since indepen- 
dence. First and foremost, we 
have set out to achieve the de- 
mocratic objective laid down in 
our Constitution, the objective 
of developing a broad common 
highway of universal school atten- 
dance. In sheer numbers, the 
expansion has been impressive. 
A four-fold increase in the number 
of elementary schools has taken 
education into the rural and hither- 
to inaccessible areas of the State, 
bringing in tens of thousands of 
children, totalling some three 
hundred thousand today. Over 
seventy-five per cent of boys of 
elementary school-going age are 
in school today. : 

The second transformation is 
in the sphere of girls education, 
While it lags behind in numbers 
compared to the progress of boys 
education, the increase has been 
rapid and steps have been and 
are being taken’ to reduce the 
imbalance ‘between the two. 


‘The number of girls elementary 
schools has increased from: 215 < 


in 1948 to 1218 this year which 
marks nearly a six-fold increase. 
It is the secondary school which is 
the king-pin of the whole machi- 
nery. It not only prepares the 


The capacity -assistance for 


for such training is being doubled 


during the course of the next 
financial year and by the end 
of the Plan period, more than 
2,000 new hands, including women 
‘artisans, will have been trained. 
The trainees who are provided 
stipends varying from Rs. 40 to 
Rs. 70 per month for various 
arts and crafts are encouraged, 
after the completion -of the train- 
ing, to form themselves into Co- 
operative Societies which will be 
given suitable financial and other 
manufacture of 


EDUCATIONIST 


future elite-who go to colleges and 
ithe higher professions, but turns 
out the teachers who man the 
elementary schools. The vicious 
circle is being tackled both so- 
cially as well as geographically. 
A network of girls high schools is 
turning out matriculates who are 
now becoming teachers in the 
elementary schools in their own 
areas outside the bigger towns. 

An even more revolutionary 
change is the sprinkling of girls 
in boys schools all over the 
State, in the middle and high 
classes. For we do visualise 
eventually a mixed common ele- 
mentary school avoiding du- 
plication and enabling an area to 
have a bigger school with better 
facilities, which a single-teacher 
school cannot afford. This is the 
second most promising trans- 
formation. ` á 

A third area of genuine ad- 
vance is the greater equity of 
educational availability which 
has already produced a more 
equalitarian social spread in the 
output of our elite. Through an 
expanding net-work of scholar- 
ships and educational loans—and 
this is where our objective of a 
socialistic society comes in—we see 
the children of drivers, orderlies, 
and janitors entering our medical, 
engineering and agricultural col- 
leges on the basis of merit. This is 


art goods. 

Médium quality carpets are 
being manufactured for the first 
time in Kashmir. Similarly, 
export Of namdhas which is under 
strict control is proposed to be 
stepped up to Rs. 50 lakhs as 
against Rs. 15 lakhs at present. 
The export of handicrafts to 
foreign ‘markets is also being 
extended. This -will give addi- 
tional foreign currency to , the 
country which is so much in 
need of it’ at the present 
stage. f 


(aindmarks in Education 


the most heartening feature of our 
educational revolution, however 
silent and invisible it might be. 
It cuts, for the first time in our, 
history, across the barriers of 
caste and region, releasing a new 
dimension in our changing so- 
ciety. Where barely a decade ago, . 
a matriculate would come asking 
for a job on the plea that he was 
the first matriculate from his 
distant area, we now have 
lady doctors, and women teachers, 
nurses and social workers working 
in that area to clear the accumu- 
lated arrears of history. This is 
the third basic area of advance 
in our society. Be oa 

This has become possible 
because of generous allocations 
for Education, from some 35 
liakhs to 550 lakhs, a fifteen-fold . 
increase in as many years. We 
have some 400 high and higher 
secondary. schools. Over 1200 
middle schools, leading’ to 16 
degree-colleges, two Agricultural 
colleges, two Polytechnics, Coll- 
eges of Medicine and Engineering, 
seven Industrial Training In- 
stitutes, two colleges of Ayur- 
vedic and Unani medicine. All 


` these, except three degree colleges 


have been established in the last 
decade or so. Besides, the Uni- 
versity has started growing into 
a teaching -body, with some 21 
departments at its two campus 
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at Jammu and Srinagar. The 
Government grant to the Univer- 
sity has shot up from a bare 50 
thousand in 1949 to about 25 lakhs 
this year. 

These institutions of higher 
learning are preparing the trained 
professional manpower for the 
handling of many jobs indispen- 
sable for developing a dynamic 
and progressive society. Here 
too, what is socially ' significant 
is the growth in the number of 
girls in high schools and of women 
students in our colleges. 

In 1949 there were 15,000 boys 
and 1,150 ‘girls in high schools 
(IX through XI grades). While 
the number of boys in these classes 
has gone up to 25,000, the number 
of girls in these classes has shot 
up to 8,000. The increase is not 
even 100 per cent in boys schools, 
while it is 700 per cent in girls 
schools. The ratio of imbalance 
between boys and girls in high 
schools has decreased from 
12:1 to 3 : 1. 

Similar is the story of the 
striking growth of women’s edu- 
cation at the college stage. While 
the number of men students in 
colleges has gone up from 6,300 
to 7,100 in the third Five Year 
Plan period (1961-66) an increase 
of about 14 percent, the increase 
in number of women students at 
the colleges has gone up by 
about a hundred percent from 
1,689 to 3,000. The imbalance 
in ratio between boys and girls 
becomes progressively less as we 
travel upwards and becomes 2:1 
at the college stage. 

There has been as shown 
above, a rapid increase in edu- 
cational facilities at all levels. 
To achieve the target laid down 
in the : Constitution, namely 
of establishing free education for 
all the children of all the people 
up to the age of 14, though still 
distant, is nevertheless a foresee- 
able objective during the eighties 
of this century. To restore our 
perspective .on such a gigantic 
problem with all the accompany- 
ing handicaps of smaller resources 
and for bigger population to cater 
to, our achievement is not less 


‘The equipment of schools, 


7 


than that of even U.S.S.R. 

It is the area of quality of 
education, the improvement of 
education at all levels, that one 
may not be very satisfied. It is 
obvious that to some extent 
quality has to be sacrificed when a 
‘democratic expansion has to be 
achieved in so short a time. But 
most of all, our energies from 
now on will be devoted to the 
consolidation and improvement 
of our educational edifice from 
bottom. up. Unfortunately, this 
is an area where the limitations of 
economy act as a break on our 
aspirations and programmes. 
of 
libraries and laboratories and 
workshops buildings and play- 
grounds, of hobby room and 
extra curricular activities neces- 
sitates huge investments. While 
on these fronts some progress has 
been made much remains to be 
realised still. Still another field 
for unlimited improvement is the 
area of textbook production. We 
would welcome good’ textbooks 
from anywhere in our country 
or abroad and adapt these 
to our uses. The National 
Council for Educational Research- 
and Training has already made 
some headway in this. I am 
impressed by the quality and the 
low price of their science books 
for higher secondary schools for 
instance, we have prepared new 
text books, thoroughly reliable 
and attractively decked out. 

However, the whole strategy of 
improvement revolves rounc the 
_teacher. It is in the recruitment, 
the quality of training and in 
service, and constant flow of 
expert ‘advice that a difference in 
this field can emerge. We have 
revised the scales of our teachers 
again and again, though these 
are not entirely to our satisfaction, 
particularly at the lower levels, 
remuneration has more than 
doubled at most levels. 
number of training institutions 
for “elementary teachers has 


- increased from two in 1948 to 


18 today ‘and the yearly output 
is in the neighbourhood of 1000. 
Likewise, thé number of training 


The - 





collezes for seccndary:. 
teackers has gone up from: 

and ts output has increaséd- Sron 
40 in 1950 to.400 graduatéteachers. 
annually. 

We have set up tehsil units 
for elucational administration and 
we zre expecting a detailed and 
technically expert attention and 
advice to be made available to the 
teacker in the school. Greater 
attention must now be due on a 
helpful and co-operative atti- 
tude on the part of the inspec- 
tionel and administrative agency 
whic1 still suffers from the in- 
herit2d police-like tradition based 
on fear and punishment. The 
teacker alone can act creatively 
and imaginatively in a free so- 
ciety and generate needed 
chanzes at the level of the minds 
and attitudes of the rising gen- 
eration. He’ can do this if he is 
a free agent, trustful and trust- 
wortiy unhampered by the ple- 
thore of examination which test 
the f2w for the higher vocations, 
and examine the many from sheer 
bad rabit. To the many who are 
called in our ‘democratic society 
into life, education must have a 

_ flexitle ‘and less bookish curri- 
culun for developing their poten- 
tialities to the fullest. Here too 
a certain type o? consequence 
is operating. The large numbers 
of diploma holders must now 
create the new climate for channel- 
lising their talents into more 
manval and productive activities. 
The farture Indian school will have 
to bea school of work whether 
work is manua or mental. 
Such work schools are a common 
legac”, the world over. The ideas 
of Gandhi and Marx, of Dewey 
and Lenin, and Kerschewistiner 
and Wirt are a testimony of how 
in the era of industrialisation, 
the galf between tae liberal and 
the vocational must be bridged. 

It is the task o° educators in 
our country ridden by caste and 





` theory and a dis nclination to 


work manually, to transform our 
educa.ional institutions from 
places of theoritical intellectual 
onesicedness into those of prac- 
tical kuman -manysidedness. 
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invites you 


come to Kashmir. Every 

colourful almond blos- 

loral paradise. Come and enjoy 
of nature 


making the tourist’s trip and stay 
hmir comfortable, a number of 
s are available 


@ There is a direct air service between 
Delhi and Srinagar, besides a daily 
ittle service between Srinagar and 
4 
nfortal taxis and Deluxe Buses 
tween Pathankot and Srinagar 


Bungalows at Jammu, Kud, 
Banihal and other stations 
with excellent catering 


Bal ‘TITS 


boats with all modern facilities 
wering arrangements in the 
Nagin Lake and on 


rnished Tourist Huts at Gul- 

Pahalgam. Kokarnag, Sona- 
ITE, Yusmare, Achhabal and 
eshma Shahi 


available 
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HARYANA F 
A Land Of P Promise . i 


5 HARYANA, the youngest State of = a 
E the’ Indian Union, has launched a. 

major production drive in` -all fields 

= : of economic e activity. ee ee = 


OLET US. GRASP. THE OPPORTUNITY - 


_ to. developed it into a land of opalence:. i 
i and plenty. ~s - l 
WE PLEDGE To. RESTORE. ~ | 
i » HARYANA - to her “ancient glory | es 
and make it a real seat of culture i 


ee 2 and civilization. through purposeful 
ae “hard work and ovepenative effort. 


i or Issued by : Public Relations Department, Haryana ~ 
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rE much-publicised seven-day session of the 
Congres§ Working Committee has only helped 
to confirm that its leadership has yet to draw 
the right lessons from’ the eloquént electoral verdict 
of February and bring about the necessary basic 
changes t ) 
functioning of ‘the organisation. The pious senti- 
ment expressed in its resolution on organisational 
matters that there “will have to be greater commit- 
ment to the basic creed and policies of the Congress” 
finds little reflection in the crucial resolution ‘on the 


tasks Congress Governments should set for thefnselves ` 
tm the coming period: Despite the hullaballo raised - 


by the Big Business Press about the “mandate” of the 
Working Committee to the Government, the resolu- 
tion does no more than make vague declarations of 
intent and mere “requests” to its representa- 
tives in the seats of power. In view of the patent 
inability of the Congress leadership to make up its 


mind on positive steps to be taken towards ending the ~ 


acquisitive society which has grown during the years 
of freedom, the liaison committee set up to ensure 
co-ordination between the administrative and or- 
ganisational wings is bound to prove a mere debating 
body hardly fit for the task of giving a clear direction 
to policy and implementation. 


The main resolution, for instance, quotes the Elce- 
tion Manifesto in respect of “social control’? over 
banking institutions without making any effort to 
| define: what peecisely the term means, and appeals 
to the Government to implement it, presumably in 
the light of any interpretation which those.in charge 
of the administration choose to place on the unclear 
expression. It is well known that different interpreta- 
tions were made of the convenient phrase even béfore 
polling: some Congressmen took it to mean nationali- 
sation, while others—of the influential Right wing— 
saw it only as acall for streamlining existing arrange- 
ments. The Working Committee clearly has failed 


in the character “ and methods of 
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purposes. It these were the lines on which the Work- 
ing Committee had thought, .the obvious course for 
it would haye been to set a time-limit by which at 
least the major banks in the country should be taken 
over and outline the spheres in which the resources so 
made available should be utilised. 


Similarly in regard to-State management of the 


- export-import trade, it should not have been unduly 


difficult for the Congress leadership to formulate a 
clear-cut phased programme, in which case it need 
not have been content with expressing the “view” 
that this field should be “progressively undertaken 
through State agencies.” State trading in foodgrains, 


. Was accepted at Bhubaneswar, but now the Working 


Committee has only found it possible to state that 
“a. national policy” in this direction “should be 
worked out.” The Congress hds-for long. been 
pledged to the building of consumer cooperatives; 


‘yet the Working Committe has done no more than 


reiterate the principle. : 
Congress leaders have never tired of declaring that 


- their aim is to end monopolies and concentration of 


economic power. After the Bhubaneswar resolution 
on the subject, a Monopolies Commission of. sorts 
was set up, but even the half-hearted and totally 
inadequate steps recommended by that Commission 
remain unimplemented. And the Congress leadership 
has now chosen to express the pious “hope” that 
“effective steps” will be taken. It is certainly a con- 
fession of the incapacity of the party to fight the 
monopolists and even to chalk out a programme to 
curb their power in the national economy. Again, 
it says that “concrete steps” should be taken to place 


. restrictions on individual holdings of urban land. 


Was it totally beyond the capacity of the party leader-. 
ship to work out a programme for achieving this 
end? In regard to land- reforms and agricultural 
credit, the Working Committee has merely repeated 
oft-expressed sentiments which so far as the people 
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impotence to deal with entrenched interests is`pro- 
vided by the part of the resolution relating to ex- 
princes. It carefully excludes the privy purses from 
the scope of any possible future Government. action 
and calls for attempts to remove “incongruous” 
privileges enjoyed by these feudal anachronisms. 
For twenty years now these feudal relics have been 
receiving crores of rupees from the public exchequer 
without contributing anything to it in return. The 
' Congress leadership which in this context refers to the 

“concept and practice of democracy” should be aware 
tbat pampering of parasites of this kiad who draw 
huge sums of money to live their lives of luxury and 
ease and often enough debauchery is not exactly 
in conformity with the concept and practice of de- 
mocracy. It is not enough to make the nation’s 
laws applicable to these privileged parasites—though 
itis doubtful if the rulers have the courage to do even 
this; the ex-princes must be told to work for a living 
like any citizen of India. The appeasement of 
erstwhile exploiters and tyrants must stop. The 
Congress Party cannot bring this about. 


Sri Morarji Desai has already indicated that most 
of the vague wishes expressed by the Working Com- 
-mitte will be ignored. He has made it clear to the 
Committee that he consideres nationalisation to be 
only a slogan. Even in respect of the export-import 
trade he has talked of non-availability of adequate 
administrative machinery. He does not want the 
Government to take on too much: there goes the 
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public sector. He wants the ex-princes to be “per- 
suaded” to give up their privileges. And the Prime 
Minister at the outset told the Working Committee 
that it should not ask the Government to do anything 
which it could not. In short, the Government is not 
prepared to undertake any radical measures, and the 
party leadership is still in no position to insist on a 
clear programme. 


-One redeeming feature is that the Left within the 
Congress got a better hearing at-the last meeting than 
at any time in recent years, with the result that the 
need at least to appear progressive was realised. 
If the party’s Left wing is able to mobilise opinion in 
support of firm measures in pursuit of the general 
Hines laid down, it may still be possible to prevent the 
final and irrevocable identification ofthe Congress 
with the Swatantra Party. . Thoseamong the Congress 
leaders who genuinely desire the introduction of 
radical economic measures can conceivably derive 
strength from the party’s Left wing if it mounts a 
campaign within the organisation, in the Parliamentary 
Party and among the people. ~This is the only way to 
restore at least some measure of confidence among the 
people and to draw sympathy from parties outside 
which are pledged to the achievement of socialism. 
If action on this basis is not launched immediately, 
the Left wing inthe Congress may find itself reduced 
to total nullity, in which even the country’s biggest 
party may become an appendage of the Swatantra- 
Jan Sangh combine. 
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HE success of Dr Zakir Husain 


in the Presidential poll has no - 


. doubt enhanced the position of 
Smt Indira Gandhi both in the 


Congress hierarchy and in the- 


Government. 

The fact is undisputed that it 
was mainly through her initiative 
that not only Dr Zakir Husain’s 
candidature was accepted by the 
Congress High Command but he 
could poll so well in the contest 
itself. While it is known that 
Smt Gandhi is disturbed by the 
patent defection of a substantial 
section of the Congress in Andhra, 
she could take credit for having 
calculated correctly that a good 

- section of Opposition support 
would also be forthcoming for the 
new President. New Delhi ob- 
servers would also add that an 
additional factor which helped 
Smt Gandhi in getting her no- 
minee elected as President is 
the rather unimpressive role 
played by the Opposition. For 
one thing, the experiment of a 
common stand between the Right 
and the Left Opposition has 
turned out, quite correctly, to 
be an unnatural alliance which 
brought no credit to the pro- 
gressive elements in the Opposi- 
tion camp. 

The Prime Minister can also 
feel heartened by the good res- 
ponse that Dr Zakir Husain’s 
election as President has evoked 
in the world outside. Particularly 
the reaction in the Afro-Asian 
countries has to a large measure 
helped to neutralise the anti- 
India campaign that has been 
fostered not only by Pakistan and 
China but certain sections of the 
West as well. At home, it has 
shown up the morbid communa- 

` lism that Jan Sangh essentially 

represents and has also established 
the much-needed sense of security 
for the minority community. 

The success in the Presidential 

election has also liftéd to a cer- 

tain extent the drooping morale 
of the Congress Party. The almost 
uninterrupted succession of set- 
backs that marked the fortunes 

of the Congress from the date the 
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polling results of the General 
Elections started coming in seemed 
to have been checked after ten 
weeks of nightmare experience for 
the Congress leàdership. In this 
respect the Government benches. 
seem to be_in a much better 
shape to face the new Parliament 
which begins its session in the 
coming week. 


The Prime Minister’s own 
image also, to a large measure, 
has improved; for it has shown not 
only her tenacity to get Dr Zakir 
Husain through but also her 


, capacity to organise large-scale 


canvassing for her own candidate 
within the ranks of her own party. 
And to the extent that-her own 
position has improved, it is quite 
clear the position of some of the 
other traditional bosses of the 
Congress like Sri S. K. Patil and 
Sri Atulya Ghosh has been down- 
graded, ‘because in this high- 
tension contest these bosses 
hardly played any role. 


As for Sri Morarji Desai, the 
position has neither improved 
nor gone down. Sri Kamaraj 
after .his initial canvassing for 
Dr Radhakrishnan’s candidature, 
stood for Dr Zakir Husain once 
his nomination was formalised by 
the Congress High Command. He 
has strongly frowned upon the 
petty communal campaigning of 
a section of the Opposition. 
However, the Congress President’s 


main concern,in the past few . 


weeks has not been so much over 
the Presidential contest as on 
bringing about a certain policy 
orientation inside the organisation 
itself. This is mainly because Sri 
Kamaraj is known to have always 
held that the slump in the Congress 
prestige has come as a result of 
the deviation from the basic 
national policies and large-scale 
concessions wrung by- the vested 
interests, both. indigenous and 
foreign. In this context, the Con- 
gress President seemed to have 
been more concerned with the 
outcome of the marathon session 
of the Working Committee than 


‘with that of the Presidential 


TURN IN THE TIDE FOR INDIRA ? 
t 


contest. 


Incidentally it may be worth 
touching on the style of campaign 


- and the calculations that guided 


the different factions in the Con- 
gress hierarchy in the Presidential 


contest. An important angle of 


approach which could be noticed 
among Smt Gandhi’s supporters 
„was that if Dr Zakir Husain 
got defeated, then the Indira 


- Government would have to resign 


and as a result there would follow 
a mid-term poll for the Lok Sabha. 
Such a prospect of facing another 
General Election scared away 
a good section of Congressmen 
and they preferred not to gamble 
for the defeat of the Congress 
nominees and bring down a cala-’ 
mity upon their own héad. ` 


However, it was evident that 
the anti-Indira forces were cal- 
culating on a very different plane. 
If Dr Zakir Husain got defeated, 
there was no doubt that a new 
scramble for power would have 
broken out inside the, Congress 
Parliamentary Party. With Smt 
Gandhi’s discredit, it was quite 
on, the ċards that Sri Morarji 
Desais followers would have 
demanded a re-election of the 
Party leader; and basing himself 
on this very calculation, Sri 
Chavan would have rallied his 
own forces for a determined bid 
for leadership. On the other hand, 
Sri Jagjivan Ram’s followers were 
also known to be toying with the 
idea of their leader playing the 
role of a Charan Singh at the 
Centre Among- these three 
factions, Sri Chavan’s group 
seemed to haye been more opti- 
mistic because they hoped that 
they could bank on fhe support 
of Smt Gandhi’s followers in any 
determined showdown with Sri 
Morarji Desai. All this makes it. 
clear that Dr Zakir Husain’s 
defeat would have unleashed a 
suicidal civil war inside the Con- 
gress High Command which Sri 
Kamaraj could never have been 


~ able to prevent nor Smt Gandhi 


to ward off any desperate move 
to retain her own power. > 
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wi the success of the Congress 
in the Presidential contest, 
the policy deliberations in the 
Congress Working Committee as- 
‘sumed certain amount of signi- 
ficance and they do point to the 
possibilities of a new power- 
alignment in the Congress hierar- 
chy. It should however be kept 
in mind that these are still in the 
realm of possibilities and firm 
indications have yet to emerge. 

In the Congress Working Com- 
mittee discussion, the demand for 
a radical re-orientation of Con- 
gress policies naturally came from 
Sri K. D. Malaviya and those of 
his way of thinking. In fact, this 
trend madea much more impor- 
tant contribution than any 
time in the past. The point to 
note however is that this time the 
radical angle was not the lone 
monopoly of Sri Malaviya or Sri 
Nanda. Interestingly enough on 
quite a few issues Sri Subraman- 
iam and Sri Asoka Mehta talked 
on the need for progressive 
policies. This tongue-in-the- 
cheek performance of these two 
gentlemen who have contributed 
most to the erosion of basic 
national policies in the last two 
years could hardly deceive anyone. 
Partly they tried to rehabilitate 
their own discredited position and 
partly they seem to have taken up 
that radical posture to discredit 
Sri Morarji Desai who, they 
had banked, would reject all 
such measures out of hand; and 
once Sri Desai did that, Sri Asoka 
Mehta and Sri Subramaniam 
thought, they would be able to 
make themselves once more 
indispensable to the Prime Minis- 
ter. 

In this connection it is to be 
noted that while Sri Subramaniam 
still claims to be in the good books 
of the Prime Minister, Sri Asoka 
Mehta seems to have sensed that 
his position is not so secure and 
therefore he is keen at the moment 
on cultivating Sri Chavan. On 
Smt Gandhi’s part, there seems to 
have been a certain amount of 
disillusion about Sri Mehta’s 
genius. But as regards Sri Sub- 


Next week, in the issue of 
May 27, Mainstream will carry 
special articles on Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, to mark the third 
anniversary of his passing away. 
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ramaniam she is believed to be 
taking a compassionate view and 
is keen on providing him with 
a safe berth. Hence the speculation 
that Sri Subramaniam might 
become the new Deputy Chairman 
of the Planning Commission. 

Regarding this post, a number 
of names are believed to have 
been considered ranging from 
Sri D.R. Gadgil to Sri B.K. Nehru. 
If Smt Gandhi can get over her 
illusion about Sri B. K. Nehru 
(who along with Sri L.K. Jha and 
Sri Asoka Mehta may be regarded 
as the architect of the pro- 
American phase of Smt Gandhi’s 
Prime Ministership, a phase which 
covered the period culminating 
in the devaluation of the rupee 
in the mid-summer of 1966), then 
it is most unlikely that Sri Nehru 
would get the post despite the 
known support of Sri Morarji Desai 
that he is reported to have enlisted. 
(Sri Desai is keen on having him 
as his Principal] Finance Secretary). 
Sri Subramaniam, on the other 
hand, suffers from the handicap 
that both Sri Desai and Sri Kama- 
raj are allergic to him. It is under- 
stood that one of the conditions 
which Sri Desai has put forward 
about Sri Subramaniam getting 
the stewardship of the Planning 
Commission is that he would 
have to stick to the post for at- 
least four years, a condition 
wh’ich would naturally debar him 
from coming back to Parliament 
and trying his luck for a Cabinet 
post. 

Coming back to the Working 
Committee’s deliberations, the 
general expectation was that Sri 
Morarji Desai could be depended 
upon to oppose any radical pro- 
gramme. Presumably to make this 
a certainty, Sri L. K. Jha was 
reported to have met Sri Desai; 
whether Sri Jha was working on 
the direct advice of the House of 
the Birlas is not yet clear though 
New Delhi circles would expect 
that even in the period of leave 
between his departure from the 
Prime Minister’s Secretariat and 
his assumption of the Governor- 
ship of the Reserve Bank, Sri 
Jha would remain alert guar- 


-ding the interests of the Birlas 


and also of the US. 
As against this move to see that 


` Sri Desai takes upon himself the 


responsibility of opposing any 


+ 


radical policy programme in the 
Congress Working Committee, 
some of his own supporters and 
friends were wise enough to advise 
him not to take up such a posture. 
Sri Desai’s personal inclinations 
are of course known. As a true- 
blue conservative, he would look 
upon with disfavour any radical 
programme which he himself 
would not only find it difficult 
but disinclined as well to carry 
through. However the advice 
tendered by some of his friends 
seems to be that he should not 
earn the odium of being branded 
a stumbling block to any radical 
policy of the Congress; he should 
rather emphasise that he would 
be prepared to carry out loyally 
any such programme provided he 
was assured of the fullest co- 
operation of the Government 
particularly of the Cabinet and 
the Prime Minister. But Sri 
Desai could be trusted to remain 
uudeviating in his line:in the very 
last round, he fought so that the 
resolution might only urge the 
Government to “examine” the 
policy proposals rather than 
direct it to implement them. 

So an interesting situation 
developed; on one side, Sri Desai 
did not come out as strongly 
against the radical measures 
proposed, as his adversaries hoped 
him to do, while, on the other 
hand, he threw the onus on his 
Cabinet colleagues to assure him 
of the fullest cooperation in 
carrying them out. 

Meanwhile, it was clear that 
Sri Kamaraj and Sri Nanda were 
strongly infavour of a radical pro- 
gramme atleast to rehabilitate the 
Congress in the eyes of the people. 
Sri Chavan and Sri Jagjivan Ram 
lent strong support to such a 
Strategy. 

In this peculiar juxtaposition 
of forces in the Congress Working 
Committee, the ten-point policy 
resolution passed without any 
show cf resistance from the 
expected quarters, though Sri 
Desai, Sri Mehta and Sri Sub- 
ramaniam did not betray any sign 
of having changed their basic 
outlook. This was clear from the 
fact that in the very initial round 
of discussion, both Sri Asoka 
Mehta and Sri Desai criticised 
the move of the non-Congress 
Ministries to abolish land revenue, — 
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while Sti Kamaraj scotched that 
criticism. Sri Mehta also wanted ' 


sophisticated industries to be 
thrown open to the private sector, 
which would have meant the 
total subversion of the Industrial 
Policy Resolution. 

Another significant instance of. 
Sri -Asoka “Mehta’s reactionary 
proclivities has now come to light. 
He is believed to have strongly 
supported the US demand for 
shrinkage of the area of cotton 
cultivation on the plea of 
stepping up food production. 
The S. R. Sen Committee has 
rejected this proposal, which has 
been strongly objected to by 
the business community, which 
does not want to be held in 
ransom by the US for the 
supply of raw cotton for their 
flourishing textile industry. 

The overall impression in New 
Delhi about the new policy 
resolution adopted by the 
Working Committee is that quite 
a large part of it may only remain 
on paper though it is learnt that 
a two-year period has been 
earmarked for its implementa- 
tion. However, some policy 
moves are expected to be taken 
in the immediate future. These 
are likely to involve a tightening 


Lohia 


Ov of the leading Left intel- 

lectuals thrown up- by the 
freedom movement, Dr. Ram 
Manohar Lohia has systematically 
driven himself from frustration 


to frustration over a period of - 


three decades, without however 

_ losing much of his verve, original- 
ity, or infinite capacity for throw- 
ing-a spanner in the works, glee- 
fully unmindful of direction and 
deriving immense personal satis- 
faction from the mere fact of hav- 
ing created new confusion. 

Dr. Lohia started public life 
with two major handicaps: he was 
totally convinced that he alone 
among the national leaders was 
clear about the aims and charac- 
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_of the functioning of the Reserve , 


Bank, particularly, curbing if not 
eliminating its encouragement 
to speculative practices through 
unrestricted trade facilities which 
it offers to men with unearned 
wealth. Secondly, the. nationali- 
sation of general insurance seems 
to bein the offing and this may be 
announced during the coming 
budget session of the Parliament. 

However, it would be unreal to 
forecast that with this Working 
Committee resolution and its 
morale boosting success in the 
Presidential contest, the Govern- 
ment benches would come out 
.completely unscathed in the 
coming session of Parliament. Smt 
Gandhi and her colleagues may 
congratulate themselves on having 
won skirmishés, if not minor 
battles, in the last few weeks; 
but the big war of turning the 
direction of policy from capi- 
tulation to self-reliance is yet 
to be waged and it is on the.success 
of that that the fate of her Govern- 
ment finally rests. And it is 
precisely here that one can detect 


the Achilles’ heel of thé Indira: 


Government. The latest round 
of surrender could be seen in the 
Commerce Minister’s liberalisa- 
tion proposals which will only 


help to strengthen Big Business 
and foreign monopolies at the 


_ cost of Indian-economy. | 


* * oe a 


pa medieval fanfare with which 
the wedding of Raja Dinesh 


Singh’s daughter with Raja of 


Ramgarh’s son was celebrated 
last week has become the talk of 
the Capital. 


From the invitation cards in 
gold and red—with the Kala- 
kankar coat-of-arms imposed on 
them—to the liveried guards 


strutting’about with swords, the ` 


spectacle had all the glitter and 
glamour of the age of chivalry 
but looked politically indecorous 
at a time when famine and eco- 
nomic hardships have hit the 
millions in the country. On top 
of it all, the use of the Govern- 


ment-owned Hyderabad House— . 


normally reserved for official 
functions in honour of visiting 
foreign dignitaries—together with 
the PIB bigwigs dancing atten- 
dance, all this promises to invite 
severe stricture in Parliament. 

Smt. Gandhi’s motley entou- 
tage is fast proving to be a liabi- 
lity for the Prime Minister. 
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Quicksand Revolutionary 


C. N. CHITTA RANJAN 


ter of the kind of revolution India 
needed and was capable of tran- 
slating these ideas into- positive 
and purposeful action; and he had 
to fight for the top position from 
the second rung of the national 
leadership. Loved by Gandhiji, 
who could bestow affection on 
brave young men without accept- 
ing any of their ideas, Dr. Lohia 
may perhaps be pardoned for 
imagining thathe was inthe direct 
line of succession to the nation’s 
supreme leader and consequently 


for feeling piqued when the mantle . 


fell on Jawaharlal Nehru who 
“thenceforward came to be looked 
upon as an usurper. What started 
as irritation grew into’, positi ve 


hatred in the years after Gandhiji 
and became so ingrained that it 
covered Nehru’s descendant and 
successor in power at one remove. 
The SSP leader would surely be 
more kindly disposed towards 
the present Prime Minister but for 
her parentage. 

Dr. Lohia undoubtedly is a 
theorist par excellence. A com- 
mentator wrote rather unkindly 
four years back : “Convinced that 
he can write the most phenomenal 
book since Marx, he does not sit 
down to it because he might in the 
process miss the Revolution he 
believes he is destined to lead.” 
About his conviction of being the 
nation’s Man of Destiny there can 


. 
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be no-doubt: he has made no 
secret of it. Nor has he, in the 
writings he has sat down to 
briefly from time to time, given 
any indication of not being cer- 
tain of being in a way greater 
than Gandhi and - Marx, having 
found out the weaknesses of both 
and discovered the third infalli- 
ble path of Revolution. 

Educated in Germany at a time 
when Hitler was organizing to 
take over power, Dr. Lohia was 
obviously impressed by the tech- 
niques adopted by the Fuehrer 

even if he did not approve of the 
` latter’s aims or philosophy. For 
a long time he believed—it is not 
clear whether he continues to do 
so—that an organized army of 
men, unarmed to suit the nation- 
al context, should bring about the 
Revolution and transfer the fruits 
thereof to the mass of the people. 
His famous “Land Army” was 
one such concept. The people 
in his thinking were not directly 
involved in the process of Revolu- 
tion; their participation was en- 
visaged only after the learned 
doctor and his army-to-be had 
completed the Revolution, a task 
. which could be accomplished only 
by a professional cadre under one 
supreme leader. The Pardi satya- 
graha illustrates the point: it was 
not a case of organising the tribal 
people to occupy land but of a 
group of trained volunteers tak- 
ing over the land and then distri- 
buting it among the tribals. Thus 
the Lohia concept of Revolution 
was different from that of Sri 
Jaya Prakash Narayan at the time: 
the latter believed in a mass move- 
ment on the basis of mass awaken- 
ing and organisation. 


Again, Dr. Lohia at one stage 
thought in terms of caste war 
instead of class war, the logic be- 
ing that in Indian society castes 
had taken the place of classes. 
This approach slurred over the 
existence of economic strata cut- 
ting across caste lines but this did 


not seem to worry Dr. Lohia. ` 


Barabanki, stronghold of Dr. 


Lohia’s party, once resounded to. 


caste slogans. 

He has always been fond of 
summing up a situation and a solu- 
tion in a picturesque phrase, lend- 
ing an air of intellectual mysti- 
cism to his periodic pronounce- 
ments. The theories of Equal Irre- 
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Jevance, the Four Pillars, Appro- 
ximation and Equidistance are 
examples. It looks as if he was 
occasionally assailed by doubts 
but the mood never lasted long 
enough to bring about change in 
the man. He once wrote, for ins- 
tance, “I have sometimes been 
made uneasy by my own program- 
matic extremism or immodera- 
tion.” 

Three periods of the socialist 
movement in India he once classi- 
fied : from 1934 to 1948 was the 
“chapter of the Ginger Group” 
when the socialists, as part of the 
Congress, attempted to drag it 
leftward. In this period they were 
known as the Congress Socialist 
Party, none of whose members 
was clear about the direction in 
which the rest wanted the Congress 
dragged. The second phase of 
“the Big Noise” was from 1948 
to 1951 (the Socialist Party) the 
phrase itself indicating the extent 
of achievement. The third, from 
1952 to 1955 was “the chapter tof 
the Great Indecision” when Dr. 
Lohia and his men were part of 
the Praja Socialist Party. Then 
came the periods of breaks and 
mergers, without it being yet clear 
whether the cycle of Big Noise and 
Great Indecision is over or not, 
since once again there is talk of 
merger of the SSP and the PSP 
and there is no dearth of noise. 

So long as Jawaharlal Nehru 
was alive, Dr. Lohia had little 
time or inclination to bother about 
much else, although he did permit 
his followers to play at Left unity 
from time to time. And every 
time apparent unity was achieved 


_ between the PSP and the SSP Dr. 


Lohia’s personality stood in: the 
way of its being cemented on the 
basis of a workable arrangement. 
His followers, even those who do 
not always agree with his drama- 
tic stances, have seldom felt like 
defying him or putting pressure 
on him to be reasonable. This 
perhaps is one of the difficulties 
arising from hero worship among 
intellectuals. 


After Nehru’s death there was 
Teason to hope that old obsessions 
would vanish giving way to a new 
purposefulness, and that Dr. 
Lohia and his followers would get 
down in right earnest to the long- 
neglected business of forging Left- 
ist unity. This hope was not 


speedily realised for various rea- 
sons, chief among them so far as 
the SSP was concerned being Dr. 
Lohia’s patent inability to shed 
complexes and prejudices acquired 
over long years. If Nehru was not 
there, his ghost was there to keep 
the SSP supremo busy. Demolition 
of the Congress, identified with 
Nehru, became the one consum- 
ing passion: the Revolution could 
wait; more so could Left unity. 
It was only as the Fourth General 
Election approached and all the 
Opposition parties, including the 
progressive ones, became consci- 
ous of the immense possibilities 
opened up by a Situation in which 
the Congress stood discredited and 
did not have the advantage of the 
Nehru spell, that the SSP leader 
was persuaded to work earnestly 
for Opposition unity. He spoke 
constantly of Left unity but his 
main preoccupation was with any 
kind of alliance that coild bring 
the Congress down to the dust. 
This is not to say that he alone 
was guilty of thinking on these 
lines, forgetting that it was’ even 
more important to consolidate 
the Left forces against the mount- 
ing pressure of the Right. Almost 
all Left parties were conditioned 
to the same type of thinking, some 
because they felt power had to be 
acquired for survival and some be- 
cause they thought that once the 


- Congress was reduced in size and 


importance Left unity would not 
be so hard of achievement. Š 


The Fourth General Election 
produced dramatic results which 
naturally gave room for hope of 
further changes leading to the 
Leftist forces acquiring power and 
using it for bringing about long- 
awaited drastic socio-economic 
changes. At a time when it was 
necessary to beware of the sinis- 
ter aims and steady progress of 
the parties of the Right, including 
the Right wing of the Congress, 
Dr. Lohia led the way in seeking 
an all-out Opposition alliance aim- 
ed at wiping out the Congress but 
without providing anything like 
a recognizable Left alternative. 
Pursuing the logic of his policy 
of discrediting the Congress, he 
made use of the forum of Parlia- 
ment to engage in sentimental 
outbursts over Svetlana the deli- 
cate flower and in the pursuit of 
the diamond necklace and the 
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mink coat to the exclusion of pres- 
sing problems of the people. His 
claim is that by focussing atten- 
tion on the necklace and the mink 
coat he was attempting to pin- 
point the contrast between the 
lives of the rulers and the ruled. 
In his preoccupation with what to 
ordinary minds might appear to 
be irrelevant trifles in the context 
of the vast changes urgently need- 
ed in the country, he did not find 
time—or perhaps was not inclin- 
ed—to fight against the increased 
pampering by the Government of 
the country's biggest industrial and 
business houses at the cost of the 
people’s welfare. While Sri Madhu 
Limaye and Sri George Fernan- 
des, two of his most brilliant lieute- 
nants, were constantly trying to 
focus attention on the doings of 
big business houses and the CIA 
and its agents in India, Dr. Lohia 
was content to hold forth on heart- 
beats, and flowers, and the like. 
So far as the States are concern- 
ed. Dr. Lohia has adopted an 
intriguing attitude. While the 
SSP’s insistence on the minimum 
programme being fulfilled in 
Kerala without delay is under- 
standable, it is difficult to com- 
prehend the significance of the 
party leader’s attitude to the parti- 
cipation of a particular member 
in the Bihar Government. While 
constantly talking of a takeover 
at the Centre with the help of the 
Opposition’s Right, Left and Cen- 


tre, he is unwilling to give the. 


coalition governments already 
formed either time or help to 
carry out their promises. On the 
other hand, the Damocles sword 
of a threat to do walk out of the 
coalition governments is always 
present. Dr. Lohia may indeed be 
right in thinking that as power 
corrupts it is safer for his revolu- 
tionary spirit to stay out of power 
and keep the struggle going perma- 
nently. But once the concept of a 
coalition government is accepted, 
the implication of participation in 
power has to be accepted also, and 
all else follows. One cannot agree 
to participate in power and insist 
on being an anarchist at the same 
time. 

It must however be said to the 
credit of Dr. Lohia that he has 
been able to befuddle the Left 
parties in the country: he draws 
the red herrings, and the majority 
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of the Left parties including the 
CPI and CPM change their 
courses. And he does not always do 
it openly or blatantly. There can 
be no other explanation for the 
Communists accepting Sri Subba 
Rao as the Opposition candidate 
for Presidentship or for leaving it 
to Sri Masani to act as the Opposi- 
tion spokesman on crucial occa- 
sions, 

Dr. Lohia has little more than 
contempt for most Opposition 
parties: he is sorry he once des- 
cribed the Jan Sangh as a dynamic 
party; the Jana Congress and the 
Jan Kranti Dal are “funny amal- 
gams”; there are many “crows” 
parading as peacocks in the Oppo- 
sition; and there are any number 
of “skunks” too. It is in the con- 
text of this supreme contempt for 
the rest of the Opposition that his 
continuing quest for Opposition 
unity despite the setback in the 
Presidential election has to be view- 
ed. In his latest pronouncement 
on strategy, Dr. Lohia has talked 
of “Opposition consolidation” be- 
ing only the first objective, the 
others being socialist consolida- 
tion, united fronts, common plat- 
forms on single aims, and “building 
up their own respective parties 
and ideals.” Such a stage-by-stage 
advance towards the socialist goal 
should be unexceptionable if it 


“were based on recognition of the 


genuineness and honesty of the 
other parties pledged to the same 
goal. It is not so. The last point 
of the fivefold plan is significant 
for an understanding of his mind. 
He does not talk of organising a 
socialist movement in which all the 
Left parties can participate; nor 
of a mass party into which all the 
Left elements can be brought. 
He obviously believes that if the 
situation is kept continuously 
confused with various alliances 
and short-term agitations, his own 
party will emerge as the only so- 
cialist party and he can personally 
Jead the country to a new socio- 
economic order. Maybe wishful 
thinking, but there it is. It would 
be unlike Dr. Lohia to concede 
that anyone else can lead the Re- 
volution along the right lines. His 
frequently expressed admiration 
for a certain section of the Left 
would also seem to stem from the 
belief that in course of time he 
can get them under his wing. 


A long time back Dr. Lohia 
wrote : “A comprehensive Oppo- 
sition with a social outlook, want- 
ing to achieve revolutionary 
changes in administration and 
economy, would be enduring both’ 
in Its aims and methods....A 
comprehensive Opposition breeds 
responsibility of outlook as well 
as of method, while an episodic 
Opposition is as irresponsible in 
its fleeting aims as in its fleeting 
methods.” Again, “the Socialist 
movement in India....has suffer- 
ed from a deadly malady. It has 
often provoked and excited with- 
out making adequate effort to 
fulfil and consolidate.” Even if 
Dr. Lohia does not proceed al- 
ways on the basis of this logic, 
it may be hoped that other SSP 
leaders will: there are imdeed 
indications that the rising stars 
on the SSP horizon would prefer 
making the adequate effort to ful- 
fil and consolidate as emphasized 
in theory by their leader. The 
obstacle lies in the large personal 
following Dr. Lohia has in the 
party, constituting his strength 
and his party’s near-fatal weak- 
ness. 


Concept of Truth 


Dr. Lohia once said : “A 
favourite phrase of my early youth 
was the concept that truth was a 
Ine at one end of which stood yes 
and at the other end no and the 
intervening space consisted of 
varying shades of yes and no.” 
From early youth till now Dr. 
Lohia would appear to have been 
briskly traversing this imaginary 
line. No doubt this perplexing 
search for truth will continue till 
the end of his life, making him 


_ adopt different postures at differ- 


ent times. Should he keep the SSP 
also travelling to and fro on this 
line? Or should he leave the party 
to pursue its ideals under the 
leadership of younger men, devot- 
ing himself totally to the endless 
pursuit of truth? Either he or his 
followers should provide the ans- 
wer. He surely will not, for he fan- 
cies himself at the centre of every 
storm and would like to be the 
Supreme Leader swallowing up 
everything that comes along, 
much in the way of quicksand. It 
would be a tragedy for the SSP 
and the left if the right answer is 
not found. 
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Whither State-Centre Relations ? 
Case for a New Modus Vivendi í 


1967 has seen sensational and 

significant events and portents 
in the whole country. The Fourth 
General Election has wrought phe- 
nomenal changes in the political 
panorama of India. 

Some have hailed the results 
as a polarisation of politico-eco- 
nomic forces, the strengthening 
of the progressive parties, groups 
and elements, 
and wider. opportunities for these 
forces to act in combination, and 
the disfiguring and disintegration 
of the Congress Party which, not- 
withstanding ‘socialist cosmetics, 
is virtually the sanctuary of the 
reactionaries and political phari- 
sees in the country and of the ele- 
ments sensitive to neo-imperialist 
pressure. Other political analysts, 
however, take the view that the 
emergence of the Swatantra and 
Jan Sangh in Jarger numbers in 
many States and at the Centre, 
‘the defeat of the Socialistic Con- 
gressmen and the victory of the 
Right-of-the-Centre elements in 
the Congress bodes ill for the 
Left in India. Whatever the omens, 
all are agreed that there has been 
a political shake-up affecting the 
whole country to such an extent 
that. old assumptions about Con- 
gress omnipresence etc. have been 
belied and new and urgent pro- 
blems, constitutional and politi- 
cal, have been thrown up to,the 
surface, which demand serious 
attention. Viewed in the back- 
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providing newer 
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ground of the nascent electoral 
effervescence and the kaleidos- 


- copic changes in the governments 


in the States the subject of the 
evolving pattern of Centre-State 
relationships has suddenly and 
rightly become topical and of 
profound import for the demo- 
cratic future of our nation. 

So long as one party governed 
at the Centre and in the States, 
as happened in India since Inde- 
pendence, the conflicts likely ina 
federal set-up did not show up; 
more so was this the case since the 
dynamic and magnetic personality 
of the Prime Minister dominated 
the political life of the country, 
including the States. The writ of 
the Congress High Command and 
of Nehru could and did run in all 
the States, and federal India re- 
mained substantially unitary in 
practice. 


Congress Irresponsible 
But on April 5, 1957, Sri E.M.S. 


Namboodiripad headed a Council . 


of Ministers in Kerala, bringing 
the Communist Party into office 
and driving the Congress Party 
into the Opposition. Those twenty- 
seven months till July 31, 1959, 
gave rise to constitutional and 
political problems -bearing .on 
Centre-State relations which were 
tackled by the Central Govern- 
ment and the ruling party so 
irresponsibly to the Indian Cons- 
titution that when the full story 
of their doings is unfolded, the 
fewer the pages, the better for the 
Congress. A close-up of those 
twenty-seven months will be ins- 


‘ tructive in any ee of Federal- 


yr 


State relations under the Indian, . 
Constitution. But that story, large- 
ly still untold, cannot repeat it- 
self in 1967, sincé fantastic politi- 
cal changes and combinations 
and new hues on the horizon have - 
shot up. No longer is Kerala a 
tiny non-Congress island to be 
dismissed as a malignant Com- 
munist pimple. Today there are 
as many States under non- 
Congress as under Congress rule, 
what-with the DMK in Madras, 
and coalition cabinets, with com- 
munist participation or support, 
sprinkled all over the map. No ' 
longer is there a charismatic Nehru ` 
to declare a “mass upsurge” or 
dictate a fresh election or demand 
a dismissal of the Kerala Ministry 
undeterred by public opinion; and. 
the Kamaraj Congress image has 
become haggard and seared by 
defeat and defection, schisms and 
ideological embroglio. 

The mosaic of Indian politics 
presents ideologically incogruous 
coalitions; with built-in instability 
mechanisms, sharper and bigger 
Congress-non-Congress__- clashes 
and greater possibilities of consti- 
tutional tensions and new Centre- 
State relations. Absent political 
wisdom and imagination, the’ 
nation may flounder; given. flexi- 
ble and patriotic statesmanship 
the nation may amply meet the 
new challenge to our federal 
democratic bona fides and ability. 
Re-thinking is the desideratum. 

The foundations of the Indian 
federal system were laid in 1935, 
since the Constitution of India is 
truly an heir of the Government of 
India Act, 1935, and follows, in 
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the main, its features. We are not 
concerned here with the somewhat 
academic controversies about the 
chief features of our Constitution 
being more consistent with a 
unitary or quasi-federal than with 


a full-fledged federal constitution - 


as understood by Bryce and Dicey. 
The truth is that there are strong 
centripetal forces at play in the 
Constitution of India; and on a 
unitary base a federal pattern 
has been woven. India is a large, 
multi-lingual, multi-religious, 
many-faceted land with a geogra- 
phical, political and cultural unity 
generated and fostered by history 
and pre-history, British rule and 
freedom struggles. The partition 
of India, the blood-bath that 
followed the Kashmir aggression 
as also the other compulsions of 
the twentieth century, including 
the need for strong defence, uni- 
fied political direction and pro- 
motion of economic unity and 
balanced development, left no 
alternative to the framers of its 
Constitution but to create a strong 
Centre with States enjoying auto- 
nomy but without, in any way, 
imperilling the unity and strength 
of the country. 

The legal pundits and statesmen 
who moulded the Articles of the 
Constitution, although eclectic in 
their attitude, largely borrowed 
from the Government of India Act, 
1935, which bad for its object and 
spirit concentration of as much 
power as possible in the Centre, 
dictated obviously by the unwill- 
ingness of the foreign ruler to 
allow Indians to exercise too 
much autonomy in the provinces 
over which central control and, 
therefore, British control, was 
to come to an end. The Act of 
1935, as Jennings has said, was a 
bad precedent for the Constitu- 
tion of an independent country. 
“Jt is a useful principle” says 
Ivor Jennings speaking of the 
Indian Constitution “that one 
should never trust politicians ; but 
it is equally true that in the con- 
text of the future one should never 
trust constitutional lawyers. On 
the whole, the politician of to- 
morrow is more likely to be right 
than the constitutional lawyer of 
today”. Many of the problems of 
Centre-State relations which haunt 
us now and hereafter can be 
blamed on the politicians and the 
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constitutional lawyers whom we 
may euphemistically describe as 
the founding fathers of the Indian 
Constitution. 


Necessary Device 


The need for national unity and 
strength could not blur or oblite- 
rate the urge to preserve and 
enrich the diversity and love of 
autonomy of the well-defined re- 
gions of India; for, federalism is a 
manifestation of democratic cons- 
titutionalism; it involves the divi- 
sion and limitation of govern- 
mental power, the demarcation 
of forbidden zones, frustration of 
the will of the majority on issues 
deemed to be of special impor- 
tance to regionally grouped mino- 
rities; it implies political pluralism, 
decentralised administration in 
short, it is a necessary device of 
democracy for a large and varied 
landscape. 

The need for a- federal pattern 
had been suggested ever since the 
Nehru Committee Report of 1928; 
and even after the Constitution 
came into existence the re-organi- 
sation of .linguistic States was 
launched upon so as to rationalise, 
streamline and emotionally charge 
the democratic aspirations of the 
people of India. The degree of 
responsible Government enjoyed 
by the people is measured more at 
State level than at the Centre 
since the former has more inti- 
mate contact with the life of the 
common people so much so if 
State autonomy crumbles demo- 
cracy itself declines. The Centre, 
from the national capital, cannot 
properly take into account the 
almost incredible range of physi- 
cal and economic variations and 
regional differences, and excessive 
centralisation causes interminable 
delays in arriving at decisions and 
putting them into effect in the 
field. Frustration and demoralisa- 
tion can be averted only by a 
new, mutually respectful and 
helpful protocol for Centre-State 
relations. 

Indian history has taught us that 
disunity has jeopardised indepen- 
dence itself—a danger currently 
magnified by border conflicts and 
neo-colonialist manoeuvres. In a 
federal distribution, defence, major 
fiscal sources and every other 
item of national concern must 
naturally belong to the Centre. 


The nation must speak primarily 
through Parliament. At the same 
time, all this argument about unity 
and panic about security should 
not be speciously used to stifle 
regional autonomy and cultural 
flowering and balanced economic 
development. 

A synthesis of these two app- 
roaches, in an understanding spi- 
rit, should be the basis of those 
constitutional conventions which 
must be evolved over the years 
to make our federal democracy 
enduring and purposeful. For the 
first time the nation is having a 
new experience of exploring fede- 
ral diversity. Let us find out 
the potential areas of discord 
between the State and the Centre 
in our Constitution. / 

To begin with, the very offices 
of President and Governor, their 
powers and political individuality 
and loyalty and constitutional 
obligations are important aspects 
of a study of State-Centre rela- 
tions. I shall presently show how 
clashes may occur between the 
State and the Union on account 
of the way the President or the 
Governor exercises powers vested 
in him under the Constitution. 


There is another important 
source of possible State-Centre 
rift which can no longer be blink- 
ed. Although socialism is our 
national goal, as accepted by 
most parties and the bulk of the 
people, and although a grandilo- 
quent Preamble to the Constitu- 
tion and the Chapter on Directive 
Principles of State Policy pro- 
claim justice, social, economic and 
political, equality and fraternity 
and what not, there are also gua- 
rantees to private property, dan- 
gerously ruled as inviolable by the 
Supreme Court of Chief Justice 
Subba Rao. The complexion of 
the Indian economy is feudal- 
capitalist and progressive change 
will inevitably involve interference 
with property right. Of course, 
each State Government may have 
its own problems and program- 
mes; it may envisage many mea- 
sures like State trading, nation- 
alisdtion of industries, of trans- 
port, heavy taxation of business 
or large-scale experiments on co- 
operative farming and other enter- 
prises, abolition of prohibition 
and socialisation of lotteries, etc. 
etc. Even in the field of education 
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the role of the State may depend 
on the ideology of the Govern- 
ment of the day. If the legislative 
or administrative adventures of a 
State, socialistic ın character, are 
not to the liking of the Centre and 
the latter vetoes them (as it ‘can, ` 
in some circumstances), then the 
relations between the State and 
the. Union will consequently be 
embittered. These sharp differenc- 
es in political and economic 
approach may as well cover the 
entire gamut, of administrative 
‘action and policy. 

Linked up with these matters 
is another fruitful opportunity for 
friction. Unlike in certain other 
constitutions, the Indian Constitu- 
tion envisages the Central Govern- 

,Ment utilising the State executive 

machinery for, its work, if requir- 
ed, (Art. 258) and vice versa (Art 
258A). Supposing the two govern- 
ments have basic differences on 
certain matters, for instance, veri- 
fication’ of the political antece- 
dents of candidates for public 
employment, how can the Union 
Government get its work done 
through a hostile State agency? 
Here is an illustration of the type 
of.dfficulty which may well exist in 
a set-up where the States have 
Ministties sharply different, ideo- 
logically, or otherwise, from the 
Central ` cabinet. Recently, Sri 
Namboodiripad, Chief Minister of 
Kerala; said that he would say 
“No” to the Centre if his Govern- 
ment or Police were called upon 
to verify the political antecedents 
of candidates recruited by the 
Union Public Service Commis- 
sion, ` A : 

Here is another case of ideolo- 
gical estrangement. Broadcasting 
is a Central subject but can the 
State Governments use this effec- 
tive agency for mass communica- 
tion? In federal fairness they 
should be able to. Buit if the policy 
of a State Ministry is opposed to 
Central policy on a subject and a 
State Minister desires to broadcast 
a speech where critical references 
are made to the Centre, can the 
All India Radio censor or refuse 
the State Minister’§ speech or the 
State’s request to use the medium _ 
for its own propaganda? Again, 
can the Broadcasting Stations 
beam programmes critical of a 
State Government? What should 
be the norms in this matter? 
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- socio-economic 


The recent controversy that has 
arisen over the cancellation of 
the broadcast over AIR by the 
West Bengal Labour Minister 
on account of the censorship of 
his speech by the Director of the 
Broadcasting Station highlights the 
need for evolving conventions to 
ensure proper inter-goyernmental 
and inter-party conduct. 

I can visualise other like con- 
flicts in many matters, sensitive 
and important, between the State 
and the Union, what with all the 
complexities of a developing 
society with regional, linguistic, 
religious differences. What code of 
conventions could harmonise the 
executive functioning of the vari- 
ous governments, or, as Ivor 
Jennings has absurdly suggested, 
is the matter to be left to writs of 
mandamus by courts ? 

Our system of Government, 
based ` largely on the British 
Parliamentary model makes the 


‘legislature the mainspring of the 


apparatus. The rule of law and the 
content thereof 
depend on the laws the States and 
the Union make. Strictly speaking, 
the Council of Ministers is but a 
committee of Parliament charged 
with the duty of carrying on the 
executive. Government under the 
broad directions of and account- 
able to the legislative organ. The 
executive must obey the legisla- 
ture and the judiciary can but 
interpret and execute the laws. 
The substance of federal freedom 
really belongs to a State only if 
legislative action, without Central 
inhibition, is assured over large 
and vital areas. 


No Submission 
Federal fiats, had passed un- 
challenged by State Governments 
when Party mandates gave politi- 
‘cal sanctions to them; today, when 
the Congress is teefering as an 


. effective national party and has 


eight States with anti-Congress 
regimes, any overbearing Central 
ukase will be a summons ‘to de- 
fiance, to nrake common cause 
against the Centre or form infor- 
mal blocs. The Congress States 
themselves, out of provincial pres- 


- sures, may well line up against 


the Union at least on some issues. 
The hour has arrived when deli- 
cate adjustments and healthy con- 
ventions are allowed to grow 


smooth out of thorny points. 
Where the Constitution is rigid. 
and needs amendments to avoid 
clashes and ensure viability for 
the States we should not hesitate 
to embark on them. The Constitu- 
tion is for the community and not 
the community for the Constitu- 
tion. It is better to bend than to 
break the Constitution for obsti- 
nacy and lack of imagination in 
inflicting federal thraldom upon 
the States may now mean chaos, 


not crass submission. - UX 
The Constitution of India 
declares that “India, that is, 


Bharat, shall be a. Union of 
States”. Our written Constitution 
provides for distribution of powers 
between the Union and the States, 
instals the judiciary; with the 
Supreme Court at the apex, ‘as the 
ultimate interpreter of the Cons- 
titution and' assigns a subofrdi- 
nate position to the ordinary laws 
which become void if they violate 
the Articles of the Constitution. 
Of course, as Prof. Keith has 
‘observed, the Indian - Constitu- , 
tion contains certain abnormal ` 
features, but as Dr. Ambedkar 
pointed out in the Constituent 
Assembly “the States under our * 
Constitution are in no way depen- 
dent upon the Centre for their’ 
legislative or executive authority. 
The Centre and the States are 
co-equal in -this matter....The 
chief mark of federalism... .lies in 
the partition of the legislative and 
executive authority between the 
Centre and the units. It is therefore 
wrong to say that the States have 
been placed under the Centre”. 
Dr. Ambedkar repudiated the 
complaint “that the States have 
been reduced to municipalities”. 
The Constitution of the Repub- 
lic of India contains three legisla- 
tive lists collected in the, VIIth 
Schedule—the Union List, enume- 
rating subjects over which Parlia- 
ment exercises exclusive legisla- 
tive power; the State List itemis- 
ing the subjects over which the 
Units have exclusive legislative ‘ 
power; and the Concurrent List 
specifying subjects over which 
both Parliament and the | State 
Legislature can legislate. All resi- _ 
duary powers belong exclusively 
to the Union (Article 248). The 
legislative powers of Parliament 
cover 97 items including the 
Defence of India, foreign affairs, 
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Railways, shipping, currency and 
_ banking, inter-state trade, 
~ Income-tax,. Customs and other 
items having a national.character. 
The totality of legislative powers 
of the Union is so vast, that coup- 
led with the residuary and the 
special powers of legislation (even 
on the subjects included in the 
State List) it might be remarked 
that the Indian Republic is highly 
unitary from the legislative angle. 
Article 254 renders the State 
law void when it is in conflict 
with a law made by the Parlia- 
ment or an existing law. It must 
be remembered that the existing 
law is so wide that hardly any 
State legislation under the Con- 
current List can be thought of 
-which will not affect some exist- 
ing law. The only way legislative 
power can then be exercised by 
the Stateis by reserving the State 
law for consideration-of the Presi- 
dent and secure his assent. Under 
- existing constitutional conventions 
presidential consideration 
assent mean the approval of the 
Government.of India. Thus, the 
Central Cabinet is virtually the 
ultimate authority to ‘decide whe- 
ther the State can legislate on 
any of the items in the Con- 
current List. The Kerala Ministry 
(1957-59) had considerable diffi- 
culties in getting such innocuous 
measures as the Kerala Court 
Fess Act, the Kerala Building 
(Lease and Rent Control) Act, 
and the Kerala High Court Act, 
approved by the President, that is, 
the Central Ministry. The practice 
has grown up that legislation 
which is likely to require presi- 
- dential assent must first be sub- 
mitted to the Government of India 
and could be introduced in the 
State legislature only if the form- 
er consent; and suggestions made 
by the Centre should be incor- 
porated in the projected bill. 
Thus, the ordinary legislative 
activitiés of the State Govern- 
ment become largely subordinated 
to Central pleasure; at least in 
the matter of the Concurrent List 
items—a humuliating-position to 
` accept. ; 
The State legislature is stated to 
be sovereign at least in regard to 
State laws. But in practice therë 
is a big.snag even here. Article 
220 of the Constitution states that 
when a Bill has been passed by the 
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and ` 


Legislative Assembly of a State it 
shall be presented to the Governor 


. who “shall declare either that he 


assents to the Bill or that he with- 
holds assent. therefrom or that he 
reserves the bill for the considera- 
tion of the President’. He may 
even return the Bill and require re- 
consideration of the provisions. 
When a Bill is reserved by a 
Governor for the consideration 
of the President, Article 201 gives 
him the power to assent to the 
Bill or withhold assent or direct 
reconsideration. On a reference 
back to the House, if the bill is 
passed again “the Governor shall 


Not withhold assent therefrom” 


but under Article 201 when the 
President refers back the bill 
and itis again passed by the House 
“it shall be presented again to the 
President for his consideration” 
but whether he can still withhold 
assent or not is left delightfully 
vague. 


Die-hard Habit 


When can a Governor refuse 
assent to a Bill? Can he do so 
even if his Council of Ministers 
advise him to give assent ? Parlia- 
mentary democracy implies that if 


the Council of Ministers advises. 


the Governor to assent to the Bill 
he éannotwithhold it. When can 
the Governor reserve a bill for the 
President’s consideration ? Can 
he do so even if his Ministry advis- 
és to the contrary? Or can he form 


an independent judgment? In 
Kerala, when the Communist 
Ministry was in office, the 


Governor reserved certain impor- 
tant bills on which some contro- 
versy was raised by the Opposi- 
tion Congress Party (which was in 
power at the Centre)—the Kerala 
Education Bill and the Kerala 
Agrarian Relations Bill are in 


point—the Governor did not act, 


in obedience to his Ministry’s 
advice, so far as I know, but 
reserved these bills for presiden- 
tial consideration on his own; 
presumably this Congress Gover- 
nor acted on central instructios. 
If a Governor acts either on his 
own or at the instance of the 


‘Central Government, in reserving 


a bill for the consideration of the 
President, will it not amount to 


gross constitutional impropriety ` 


because he virtually takes his cue 


rules at the Centre; though) or 
independently of his constitutional 
obligation to act on the advice 
of his Ministry. But- when the 
President appoints and removes 
the Governor—and he does so on 
the advice of the Central Minis- 
try—the sensitiveness of such a 
head -of State to the wishes of the 
ruling party at Union level is 
understandable; more so when the 
die-hard habit of the (Congress) 
Union Government of appoint- 
ing party men or permanent civil 
servants or other yes-men only as 
Governors continues. 


When a State bill sponsored by 
the State Government is reserved 
for Presidential consideration on 
whose advice should the President 
Act ? Can he take advice from the 
Central Ministry in a matter relat- 
ing to a State bill? If so the con- © 
clusion is clear; in the event of the 
State Ministry being of a party 
which sits in opposition in Parlia- 
ment, at any rate, should the 


- President at least consult the State 


¢ 


from the State Opposition (which 


Ministry or is he bound to act only 
on the advice of his cabinet? Can 
he refer such a Bill for the opinion 
of the Supreme Court, under Artr- 
cle 143 of the Constitution, on the 
advice of his Council of Minis- 
ters, in the teeth of opposition by 
the concerned State Ministry? Can 
he send back the bill with sugges- 
tions to introduce amendments 
favoured by the Opposition at the 
State level (that is, the ruling party 
at the Centre) and if the State 
Assembly refuses to approve of 
such amendments, can he refuse 
assent altogether? The Kerala 
Education Bill experienced these 
difficulties and established how the 
ruling party at the Centre may use 
its powers to the prejudice of the 
State Ministry when political acri- 
mony arises. 

Administrative relations be-, 
tween the States and the Union 
are regulated by the Indian Cons- - 
titution leaving a great deal of 
room for rift. The executive power 
of every State shall be so exercis- 


‘ ed as to ensure compliance with 


the Jaws made by Parliament and 
the existing Jaws (Article 256.) 
Article 256 goes further and says 
that the executive power of the 
Union shall extend to the giving 
of such directions to the State as 
may appear to the Government 
of India to be necessary for that 
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purpose. Similarly, the executive 
power of a State, under Article 
257, shall be so exercised as not to 
impede or prejudice the exercise 
of the executive power of the 
Union and the Union Government 
may give such directions to a 
State “as may appear to the 
Government of India to be neces- 
_ sary for that purpose”. 

These are wide powers to issue 
directions on the subjective view 
“of the Union and may interfere 
with State autonomy in the field 
of administration. Vasu Pillai’s 
case is an illustration of possible 
abuse. Vasu Pillai had been sen- 
tenced to death. His application 
for commutation of death sentence 
was rejected by the Governor at 
a time when the Kerala State was 
under President’s rule. When the 
Namboodiripad Ministry came 
into office it decided to commute 
a petition for the same relief was 
pending with the President and 
had been one dismissed earlier. 
The power under Article 161 could 
have been exercised by the State 
Government because it is not ex- 
hausted by one rejection. Never- 
theless, the Home Ministry took 
the curious view that since the 
President had already dismissed 
the application of the prisoner 
under Article 72 it was not open 
to the State Government to exer- 
cise power under Article 161 as, 
in the view of the Central Govern- 
ment, it would be an exercise 
of State power so as to impede 
or prejudice the Union’s execu- 
tive power ! The correct view, as 
I understand it, is that both the 
Governor and the President have 
concurrent jurisdiction to grant 
pardon or commutation and mere- 
ly because the President has re- 
jected it the Governor’s jurisdic- 
tion is not taken away. Never- 
theless, it did happen that the 
Central Government told the 
State Government in Vasu Pillai’s 
case that the Governor could not 
do so. A show-down was avoided 
by the Home Minister exercising 

` clemency. - 

Confrontations between the 
State and the Centre may conve- 
niently be construed by the Centre 
as disobedience of Union direc- 
tives which, in turn, may be read 
‘subjectively as a break-down of the 
constitutional machinery at the 


State level. Article 365 enables the - 
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President (that is, the ruling party 
_ at the Centre) to hold that a break- 
down of constitutional Govern- 
ment in a State has occurred if 
there is a failure to give effect to 
any direction issued under the very 
wide and on-justiciable powers 
conferred by Articles 256 and 257 
of the Central Government. If in 
the legitimate exercise of powers 
under Article -161 the Kerala 


Communist Ministry in 1957, had ' 


commuted Vasu Pillai’s death sen- 
tence, the bitter Congress regime 
at the Centre could have, by a 
perverse exercise of power under 
Articles 257, 365 and 356 dis- 


_ missed the ministry and dissolved 


the Assembly ! Nearer Ayub than 
Nehru ! 


Central Despotism \ 


Again, a seemingly harmless 


provision—Article 355—vests a 
duty in the Union to protect the 
States against internal disturbance 
and to ensure that the Govern- 
ment of every State is carried on 
in accordance with the provisions 
of the Constitution (no duty nor 
right is given to the State to ensure 
obedience to the constitutional 
provisions by the Union). Sup- 
~ posing, as happened in Kerala 
in 1959, the party ruling at the 
Centre creates internal disturb- 
ance, can you expect bona fide 
Central assistance to quell the 
violent “upsurge”? What remedy, 
except a resentful but ineffectual 
public opinion, exists against a 
party which engineers _ domestic 
commotion and relies on it, to 
declare a break-down of the cons- 
titutional machinery? In July 
1959, the Congress Working Com- 
mittee decided that the Kerala 


- Government had failed to maintain ` 


constitutional administration and. 
advised the President to proclaim 
assumption of all power, thus 
benefiting by its own wrong and 
Nehru’s Congress Government in- 
voked Article 356 promptly ! 
These doings reveal the impli- 
cations and amplitude of Central 
despotism possible under our 
Constitution, unless sound 
checks—judicial or through con- 
ventions—are built into the scheme 
of Parts XI and XVIII. The 
recent Rajasthan Proclamation 
shows the danger is still there. 
Imagine another possibility— 
the case has: actually occurred. 


Can the Home Ministry go on 
nagging the State Government 
asking for reports of alleged law 
and order violations coming with- 
in its ken through its party, 
sources and thus constitute itself 
into a sort of supervisory autho- 
rity over the State Government 
on the pretext of discharging its 
duty, under Article 355, of ensur- 
ing constitutional Government in 
the State ? Can the. ruling party 
or any other party hostile to the 
State Government concerned 
move a resolution in Parliament 
that the constitutional machinery 
has failed in the State and that 
the Centre should:take over? Who 
is to place the case of the. State 
in Parliament then ? The Home 
Minister of the hostile “ruling 
party? And if, because of its 
majority in Parliament, the ruling 
party gets a motion passed, what 
follows ? Can the constitutional 
Government of a State be thus 
placed at the mercy of the Opposi- 
tion in the Assembly (which rules 
at the Centre)? Sri Asoka Mehta 
and Dr. K. B. Menon did move 


‘resolutions (1958-1959) in Parlia- 


ment making fantastic allegations - 
and the State Government had no 
Opportunity to meet them in - 
Parliament except through Sri 
G.B. Pant ! f 

The President acts, under Arti- 
cle 356, on the basis of the Gover- 
nor’s report or otherwise. The 
truth is, as was affirmed by Prime 
Minister Nehru at the Congress 
Parliamentary Party meeting held 
in Delhi on August 4, 1959, that 
the President acts on the advice 
of his Cabinet. Of course, in the ` 
Kerala case, the Congress Gover- 
nor produced a clever report, 
behind the back of his Council of 
Ministers. The question of the 
constitutional loyalty and political 
devotion of Governors needs pro- 
per study if State-Centre relations. 
are to be based on clean and cor- 
rect principles. Is he a central 
spy ? Or symbolic head of State ? 
Or defender of the Constitution 
in the light of his own independent 
judgment ? The Governor, under 
the 1935 Act, had two masters, 
the Governor-General (regarding 
matters to be performed in his 
discretion or independent judg- 
ment) and the elected ministry. 
The Indian Constitution has abo- 
lished dyarchy. Nor is there provi- 
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sion for any Instrument of Instruc- 
tions. The simple, .inescapable 
conclusion in our parliamentary 
democracy is to make him a king 
with the right to persuade . his 
ministers but with the duty to 
accept their advice—and not to 
act where no advice is tendered. 
He cannot receive, or act on ins- 
tructions from the Centre; he can- 
not override his Cabinet responsi- 
‘ble to, the Assembly, by giving 
himself powers of independent 
decision, Not his conscience but 
his cabinet; not what he thinks is 
the Constitution but what the 
House, through its responsible 
ministers, thinks it is, leaving it to 
the court to declare it otherwise. 


The position of the Governor, 
unless properly understood, will 
create immense complications and 
vitiate State-Centre relations. In 
the present political situation of 
the country even one or two mem- 
bers may tilt the scales. Article 
333 provides that the Governor 
may, if he is of opinion that the 
` Anglo-Indian community needs 
representation in the Legislative 
Assembly, nominate such number 
of members of the community to 
the Assembly, as he considers 
appropriate. This matter being 
not justiciable, as the language 
of the Article suggests, it becomes 
important to know whether the 
‚Governor can act on his own or is 
bound by the advice of his Minis- 
ters in the choice of the Anglo- 
Indian member. If it is President’s 
rule, can he forestall and baulk 
a Ministry’s advice by anticipa- 
tory action of nomination or 
should he, in constitutional pro- 
priety, wait for the elected repre- 
sentatives choosing a ministry and 
abide by their advice in the matter 
of the nomination. In 1957, Dr. 
Ramakrishna Rao, the Governor, 
nominated the Anglo-Indian mem- 
ber without reference to the Nam- 
boodiripad Ministry. In 1967, 
Sri Bhagwan Sahay, presumably, 
acted on the advice of the Nam- 
bgodiripad Ministry. 

Another matter of considerable. 
moment Whom should the 
Governor invite to forma ministry 
in an ambiguous situation? If the 
leader of’one party is chosen, that 
itself will bring in peripheral, 
wavering elements into its fold 
and a party which may not com- 
mand a majority may be able to 
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form a Ministry through the arti- 
ficial advantage. In India today 
political fickleness being common 
this advantage will loom large. 


Since, under Article 164, the Chief 


Minister shall be appointed by the 
Governor, the question arises 
whether the Central cabinet can 
Operate on the Governor by way 
of remote control from Delhi. 
At least one Governor has told me 
that he has never regarded himself 
as amenable to instructions from 
the President or Home Minister 
on this issue. He is expected to 
act on the basis that the Council 
of Ministers shall be collectively 
responsible to the legislature and 
apply this pivotal proposition to 
the situation presenting- itself, 
according to the best of his judg- 


ment. This sounds constitutional . 


sense. Obviously, the outgoing 
Ministry which cannot command 
the confidence of the House has 
no title to advise the Governor 
on the future Chief Minister; 
nor can the President, that is, the 
Central cabinet, in propriety guide 
the Governor. However, recent 
events in certain States and recent 
constitutional discussions have 
created an amount of confusion 
on this subject. è 


Practical Aspect 


There is also the practical aspect 
that a Governor who is appointed 
by the President and who holds 
office during the pleasure of the 
President and by and large belongs 
to the ruling party at the Centre 
normally behaves to the political 
advantage of that party. The oath 
of office under Article 159 com- 
pels the Governor to discharge 
his functions so as to preserve, 
protect and defend the Constitu- 
tion and not the Congress or other 
party in power at the Centre. 
The constitutional head, in a 
parliamentary democracy, obeys 
his oath of office by defending 
the noblest principle of responsible 
Government contained in Article 


` 164(2) of choosing that party or 


coalition of parties which, in his 
judgment, can be collectively 
responsible to the Legislative 
Assembly of the State. 

The Governor’s role and res- 
ponsibilities in costitutional theory 
are similar to those of the Presi- 
dent, as Jaid-down in Part V of the 
Constitution. Without going into 


ithe special and very limited situa- 
tions in which the President or 
Governor may have scope for 
taking the initiative or playing a 
fruitful role, it will be correct to 
state that they are like the King 
under the English Constitution, 
the Head of the State but not of 
the executive, representing the 
nation but not ruling it. Dr. Am- 


. bedkar rightly expressed the cons- 


tutional position, when he said in 
the Constituent Assembly: “He 
is the symbol of. the nation. His 
place in the administration is that 
of a ceremonial device on a seal 
by which the nation’s decisions are 
made known”. It is apposite to 
quite what Sir Allady Krishna- 
swami lyer, another architect of 
the Constitution, stated in the 
Constituent Assembly : 

“The Council of Ministers shall 
be collectively responsible to 
the House of the People. If 
the President stands in the way 
of the Council of Ministers 
discharging that responsibility 
to the House, he will be guilty 
of violation of the Constitution 
and he will be even liable to 
impeachment.” 

Sir Allady made it clear that 
even in regard to the emergency 
powers as well as Ordinantce- 
making powers, the President can 
do nothing on his own responsi- 
bility and is always bound to act 
according to the advice of his 
Cabinet; for, the word ‘President’, 
used in the Constitution, merely 
stands for the fabric responsible 
to the legislature. Our Supreme 
Court which, under Article 141, 
is the ultimate authority to lay 
down the law, has ruled in the 
now familiar case of Sahib Ram 
Jawaya Kapoor and others vys? 
The State of Punjab that “In 
India, as in England, the executive 
has to act subject to the control ` 
of the legislature; but in what way 
is this control exercised by the 
legislature? Under Article 53 (1) 
of our Constitution, the executive 
power of the Union is-vested in 
the President but under Article 
75 there is to be a Council of 
Ministers with the Prime Minister 
at the head to aid and advise the 
President in the exercise of his 
functions. The President has thus 
been made a formal or constitu- 
tional head of the executive and 
the real executive powers are vest- 
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ed in the Ministers or the Cabinet. 
The same provisions obtain in 
regard to the Government of 
States, the Governor or the Raj- 
pramukh, as the case may be, 
occupies the position of the head 
of the executive in the State but 
it is virtually the Council of Minis- 
ters in each State that carried on 
the executive government. In the 
Indian Constitution, therefore, we 
have the same system of parlia- 
mentary executive as in England. 
and the Council of Ministers con- 
sisting as it does, of the members 
of the legislature is, like the British 
cabinet, ‘a hyphen which joins, a 
buckle which fastens the legislative 
part of the State to the executive 
part’. The cabinet enjoying as it 
does a majority in the legislature 
concentrates in itself the virtual 
control of both legislative and exe- 
cutive functions; and as the Minis- 
ters constituting the cabinet are 
presumably agreed on fundamen- 
tals and act on the principle of 
collective responsibility, the most 
important questions of policy are 
all formulated by them”. 

Those who plead that the 
President has special responsibi- 
lities—and by implication this 
must apply to the Governor also - 
—are really arguing that the Presi- 
dent, in certain situations, can 
defy Parliament. In a parliament- 


ary system no King of England . 


could get away with his head if 
he claimed to override Parliament 
itself, which in the ultimate ana- 
lysis, represents the people. With- 
in certain extremely limited cir- 
cumstances, there is room for play 
of presidential dynamism but the 
brooding spirit of parliamentary 
supremacy must prevail at all 
time. 

Once this position is clearly 
accepted the Centre’s temptation 
to use a Governor for its own pur- 
poses will be abandoned and a 
healthy convention of choosing 
and withdrawing a Governor in 
consultation with the Chief Minis- 
ter of the State would develop. 
It is significant that Sri Namboo- 
diripad, the Chief Minister of 
Kerala, recently stated that he did 
not know about the decision to 
withdraw thé Governor Bhagwan 
Sahay from Kerala and the 
appointment of Sri Viswanathan 
in hisplace. A Governor should 
be persona grata with his cabinet. 
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All the Kamadhenu sources of 
taxation are with the Centre and 
financial patronage can be extend- 
ed by it to the States if ideological 
or other political considerations 
govern distribution of assistance 
of allocation of revenues. There 
will naturally be heart-burning 
which will weaken faith in the 
fairness of the Union. At present 
the resources of the States do not 
afford sufficient scope for bold 
policies of economic development. 
Naturally more resources must 
be placed at the disposal of the 
States based upon well-established 
considerations of equity. It is 
appropriate that in working out 
the various financial provisions in 
the Constitution, principles are 
evolved which will leave the 
States satisfied. 


Another Central institution 
which can greatly damage State- 
Centre relations is the Planning 
Commission—that extra-constitu- 
tional, over-sized, obstructionist 
body which has frozen State 
initiative and bred frustration in 
matters of economic development, 
by its behaviour as an expert, 
super-central organ created by the 
Union Government. What good it 
can do to co-ordinate and plan a 
priority-oriented economic trans- 
formation of the nation is more 
than offset by its distant, irrespon- 
sible, bureaucratic and speciously 
specialist pretensions. Important 
projects for which the State may 
plead can never materialise with- 
out the approval of the Central 
Government and the Planning 
Commission. Central green signal 
by way of issue of licenses, release 
of foreign exchange, inclusion in 
the State plan and other inter- 
minable hold-ups make even the 
digging of a large tank or starting 
a new foundry the plaything of 
Central pleasure ! Denial of eco- 
nomic self-respect and intelli- 
gence to States and over-centrali- 
sation of masterly control in New 
Delhi must give place to a mutual- 
ly respectful, semi-independent 
Status for States. It is therefore 
proper not merely to decentralise 
in great measure the planning 
operation but also provide ample 
scope for initiative for the States. 

In the matter of food a crisis has 
been developing in the whole 
country affecting the States in 
varying degrees. The unity of the 


nation is being shaken not merely 
by the maldistribution of big pro- 
jects and imbalance in economic 
development (for which the blame 
must be shared by the Central 
Government and the Planning 
Commission) but also by the 
absence of a national outlook in’ 
providing help to the States in the 
matter of food supplies. Ready 
Suggestions may not be available 
but the question affecting as it 
does the common people, enables 
short-cut solutions by the States 
putting the blame on the Centre 
and the Centre blaming it on the” 
States. How should the country 
make equitable allocations on the 
food front? What principles 
should govern the claims and res- 
ponsibilities of the States and the 
Centre? There is room for cons- 
tructive thinking on this subject. 

The highest judiciary in the 
State, namely, the High Court 
“has a pivotal role to play in the 
administration of the laws. How 
are the Judges to be chosen ? 
Can the Centre override the State’s 
wishes. Do the existing protocols 
in this matter suffice. At present 
the Union Home Ministry has the 
decisive say and the experience of 
the Namboodiripad Ministry in 
1957-59 shows that the State’s 
recommendations are suspect in 
the eyes of the Centre. A senior 
District Judge, but a Keralite, was 
suggested by the first Namboodiri-’ 
pad Ministry but the name was 
turned down and the same gentle- 
man was recommended by the 
Kamaraj Ministry and he adorns 
the Bench of the Madras High 
Court. Such political discrimina- 
tion is intolerable. Better respect 
for each other should be develop- 
ed by the States and the Centre in 
this regard also, 

The matters indicated above, 
which, I confess, deal only with 
some of the federal provisions 
that are a fruitful source of seri- 
ous controversy between the States 
where the party ruling at the Cen- 
tre is sitting in Opposition in the 
State Assembly. As far as India 
is concerned, it is appropriate that 
jurists and statesmen devote urgent 
attention to this subject before 
political acrimony vitiates a 
rational, national debate. This 
article is designed “to make people 
argue, for, by argument they reach 
understanding”. 
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A sustained propaganda campa- 
ign in the jute press was 
brought to a head at the meeting 
of the Standing Labour Commit- 
tee held in New Delhi on May 10. 
There the employers made a de- 
termined bid to get a declaration 
outlawing “gheraos”. In fact not 
one item of the agenda could be 
discussed and important issues 
like the Bonus Act, recognition 
of unions and amendments to the 
Employees State Insurance Act 
were all shelved. The debate at 
this meeting brought out forceful- 
ly who stands where in the new 
co-relation of:-class forces which 
is emerging in India. 

What are “gheraos” and why 
all this attack on them ? 

A “gherao” is a form of trade 
union struggle in which 
workers surround the employers 
or the management in order to 
compel them to negotiate and 
settle a dispute on the spot. This 
form of struggle is not new; in 
fact it has been carried on for 
more than twelve years. It is 
confined more or less to Bengal 
alone, though occasionally it has 
been used in other States also. 

It was alleged by the employ- 
ers that “gheraos” are illegal as 
they constitute coercion, and may 
lead to violence. In fact some of 
their spokesmen went so far as to 


warn that if gheraos were allowed. 


to continue, the very fabric of 
Indian democracy would be torn 
to shreds. They singled out, natu- 
rally, the West Bengal Govern- 
ment for concentrated and con- 


certed attack and in fact de- . 


manded that if that Government 
did not suppress gheraos through 


ruthless police measures, the- 
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’ Centre should intervene in one 
- form or another. 

The employers’ antipathy to 
gheraos was, shared by the INT- 
UC. For all the brave.resolutions 
which it has recently passed, an- 
-nouncing its determination to take 
a stand independent .of the Cong- 
ress Government, it was quite 
clear that among the trade union 
organisations their leadership 

\ stood firinly with the employers 


on questions which really go to, 


the root of class relations. They 
supported the demand for outlaw- 
ing gheraos and have declared 
that gheraos do not constitute a 
legitimate weapon in the armoury 
of trade unionism. 

Of course the Congress Gov- 
‘ernments, at the Centre and in the 
few States where they have still 
survived, stdod fully by the 
Indian monopolists. 

But the role of HMS was not 
worthy-of a genuine trade union 
organisation nor of the PSP 
which is the léading force in that 
organisation and a participant im 
a number of non-Congress Gov- 
ernments. They failed to see (or 
did they ?) the real purpose be- 
hind this whole attack on the 
gheroas and linked up with the 
employers and their defenders and 
servitors, the Congress Govern- 
ment and the INTUC. | 

Facts clearly show that the 

. real purpose of the attack was not 
so much to get a declaration 
against gheraos, but to some 
how get a reversal of the policy 
adopted by the Governments ôf 
Kerala, West Bengal, Bihar and 
UP that the police will not interfere 

_in the trade union struggles aga- 
inst the interests of the workers, 


except in situations where law and 

orderis threatened. Gherao was 
used only as a pretext. And since 
West Bengal has the biggest con- 

centration of Indian and foreign 

monopoly and Big Business inte- 

rests, and since in West Bengal 

a Government has been establi- 

shed which has refused to act asa 

custodian and tool of these vested 

interests, it came in for attack 

first. There is no doubt that if 
this attack succeeds in Bengal, it 

will be extended to other. Govern- 

ments. 

The West Bengal Labour 
Minister reported to the meeting 
that in all there have been 152 
cases of gherao during March and 
April 1967. Within one week of 
assumption of office by the new 
Government, employers carried 
out large scale dismissals retren- 
chments, lay-offs and closures 
affecting over 45,000 workers. In 
many cases the worker was nei- 
ther dismissed nor retrenched nor 
laid off; he was simply refused 
entry to work through sheer 
force. Itis these cases of large- 
scale denial of work which led to 
the present “gherao” struggle and 
28.8 per cent of the total gheraos 
were in connection with such 
cases. ` 

It is to be noted that when the 
employers close down business 
or retrench large number of- wor- 
kers or lay them off, and that too 
inviolation. of an existing tripar- 
tite understanding requiring them 
to give a notice of three months, 
it isnot possible for the workers 
to resort to othér’ methods of 
trade union struggle. À strike, 
for instance has no meaning in 
such cases. 
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Another 17.1 per cent of these 
152 gheraos were occasioned by 
such practices asthe refusal to 
give the interim relief awardéd 
by the Central Engineering Wage 
Board and accepted by the Gov- 
ernment of India nearly a year 
ago; the refusal to implement 
the award regarding minimum 
wages in smaller engineering con- 
cerns of the VII Industrial Tribu- 
nal given after a prolonged hear- 
ing lasting from 1962, and the 
refusal to pay wages due. 


Pending for 12 Years 


Again, 25 per cent of the ghe- 
raos relateto the demands pending 
for long periods and which the 
employers refuse to settle. In 
some cases these demands have 
been pending for as long as 12 
years; the employers went on 
procrastinating while the Cong- 
ress Government merrily fiddled 
while the workers were compelled 
to go on working on the old 
terms. 

It may be argued, now that a 
non-Congress Government has 
come, why go on a gherao ? 
Why not seek its intervention ? 
The facts are revealing. On no 
less than 21! occasions during 
the last two months alone the 
employers have refused to attend 
conciliation meetings, called by 
the West Bengal Labour Depart- 
ment or the State Labour Minister 
himself. 

The law as it stands has no 
provision by which an award 
can be enforced. Nor is there 
any provision by which atten- 
dance can be enforced for con- 
ciliation. Any amendment of 
law in these directions would 
require the prior sanction of the 
President of India. 

The West Bengal Labour 
Minister also stated that in one 
case alone out of these 152 ghe- 
raos was there any violence and 
on that occasion appropriate 
action was taken at once. 

Thus whatever may be the 
propaganda of theemployers and 
their advocates, facts speak for 
themselves. A calculated wave 
of retrenchments, dismissa's, 
denial of rights and violation of 
awards and agreements was let 
loose immediately the non-Cong- 
ress progressive Government 
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took over in West Bengal. The 
attempt was to discredit it. If it 
failed to solve the problems, it 
would lose its mass base among 
the workers. Ifit intervened in 
the oid way through repression, 
it would come into direct colli- 
sion with the democratic masses. 
The new Government refused to 
fall into this trap or be brow- 
beaten. A smear campaign was 
then let loose with the entire 
might of the bought press at 
their command, with the Cent- 
ral Government's apparent 
show of concern and with the help 
of their trusted lieutenants in the 
labour movement—the leadership 
of the INTUC. The aim was to 
compel the West Bengal Govern- 
ment to change its policy and if 
it refused to do so, to break it 
through Central intervention. 
The Standing Labour Committee 
was sought to be utilised as a 
forum for isolating the West 
Bengal Government. 


Unholy Alliance 


But the times have changed. 
Not only the AITUC  stoutly 
resisted this dirty game, to some 
extent the UTUC also refused to 
toe the line. And what is even 
more significant is that other 
non-Congress State Governments 
besides West Bengal come out 
clearly, sharply and cogently 
against this attack by the unholy 
alliance of Big Business, Congress 
Governments and their henchmen 
in the trade union movement. 
The Labour Ministers of U P 
and Kerala saw through the 
game and refused to change the 
policy of their Governments of 
protecting the legitimate interests 
of the workers, including non- 
interference by the policy. 

The trade union movement 
has a dynamic record of struggles. 
It has had to fight here as in all 
countries, to win its rights. At 
its very birth, it faced repression 
“and many people had to give 
their lives to get the right of 
association established. As Dange 
pointed out, the right to organise, 
the right to strike have all been 
won through struggle and had 
been strongly denounced by the 


opposing classes, when the 
workers sought to establish them. 
Now, the right to  gheraos is 


being resisted. 


The “gherao” struggle has 
had to be resorted to because of 
the offensive of the employers. 
If the o-ganised coercion of. the 
employers stops; if they imple- 
ment awards and settlements and 
in case ‘egislative sanctions are 
forged to compel them to do soj 
if the lengthy and tortuous 
processes are madé speedy and 
simple; if the employers stop 
violating laws; if they settle 
disputes amicably across the’ 
table: if they stop terroristic acts 
against the workers, then obvi- 


ously the workers will have no 
reason to resort to such a 
struggle. Instead of recognising 
this the employers and the 


Congress Governments are seek- 
ing to curb the workers. i 
The AITUC was compelled 
to walk out of the meeting of the 
Standing Labour Committee 
because the employers, the 
Government and the INTUC, 
this trinity of vested interests, 
their custodians and their servants 
refused to word the resolution 
in a way which would condemn 


or disapprove coercion from 
whatever quarter it emanates. 
Clearly this would not have 
suited their political game. 
Design of Big Business 
Democratic opinion in this 


country must recognise the true 
state of affairs and the design of 
Big Business behind all this 
smokescreen of ‘‘coercion” and 
“insecurity.” At the same time 
the trade unions must be vigilant 
and see toit that gheraos are 
resorted to only when absolutely 
necessary, that when carried out 
they are perfectly peaceful, and 


thatno avoidable hardship is 
inflicted on anyone who is 
unconnected with the disputes. 


Instances are abundant when agent > 
provocateurs have turned peaceful 
strikes and demonstrations into 
violent and rowdy actions. Such 
attempts will be made now so as 
to discredit and disrupt the trade 
union movement and subvert the 
declared policy of the democra- 
tic State Governments. Workers 
being conscious must not adopt 
tactics whish will turn the edge 
of the struggle against the move- 
ment itself and against the 
Governments which have refused 
to actas agents of employers. 
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“Investment Structure’ aid Ticonis, since 1956: 


p strategy of Indian eco- 
nomic development, enuncia- 
ted`in the Second Five Year 
-. Plan, emphasizes that for acce- 
lerating the rate of -growth it is 
- imperative to mobilize a sizeable 
portion of India’s economic sur- 
„plus for the purposes of produc- 
‘tive investment. 

The experience of the central- 
ly planned economies reveals that 
they have invested 20 to 30 per 

-cent of their national income to 
get arise in the national income 
at the rate of 18 to 22 per cent, 
and the industrial employment by 
10 per cent. Forty per cent, or 
even more, of the investment has’ 
been in the construction of basic 

‘industries producing the means 
of production. 

~ The developmental strategy of 
central planning has been to con- 

` centrate investment,- generally 
about one-fifth in the construc- 
tion of industries producing the 
means of production: ™ In the 
Indian institutional framework, 
this approach was first enuncia- 
ted by the Mahalanobis Plan. 
Asa corollary the Second Plan 
declared- that the public sector 
would grow, both absolutely and 


relatively, faster than the private’ 


sector. (Second Five Year Plan 
- Report, p. 28). 

But there have been drastic 
changes in this “strategy, some- 
times even tothe point of reversal. 
- With the result that operationally 
Indiąn. planning has failed, as we 
shall show in this brief note, to 


. Singh isthe Head of 
TA "Deparment - of Econo- 
mics, Lucknow University. 
This contribution was presen- 
ted: at a recent _ seminar 
held at the Indian Statisitical 
Institute, Calcutta, 
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-attain its central objectives—rapid 
- industrialization ; 


a higher rate 
of sustained ‘growth; reduction 
in unemployment and economic 
stated in the 
Second and Third Five Year. 
Plans of India. 

With the help of tables of I 
and II an analysis of the struc- 
ture of investment and income 
since 1956 has been attempted 
(see Appendix). 

Table J reveals that the ab- 
solute as well as relative share of 
the public sector investment, both 
in agriculture and industry, is 
increasing. The share of public 
investment in agriculture has in- 
creased from 25 per cent (II FYP) 
_to 64 per cent (IV FYP), that is, 
“the increase has been of the mag- 
nitude of 150 percent. . But in 
industry, the share of public in- 
vestment has increased, in the 
corresponding period, from 53 
per cent to 61 per cent, that is, 
by 15 per cent only (cf. , 2.0 
below). 

The absolute increase in the 
public sector investment in agri- 
culture has been about 140 -per 
cent in IV FYP over the H FYP. 

The public investment in agri- 
culture is found to be ineffective. 
A „sizeable sum is spent on the 
maintenance of unproductive ad- 
ministrative staff. ' There are leak- 
ages as well. The installed capa- 
city remains underutilized. 

Possibly the way-out lies in 
supplying the articles of agricul- 
tural inputs instead, of money. 

The supply of agricultural in- 
puts should be organized on the 
basis of barter. State Trading in, 
food-grains should be immediate- 


‘ly effected. These are the possi- 


ble methods in the ‘hands of the’ 


Government to create a balance 


between the input and output of 
agriculture with a view to increas- 


- ing production and satisfying the 


needs of the people. 


Table 1 shows that there is an 
increase in over all public sector 
investment from 46 per cent in - 
the I FYP to 64 per cent in IV 
FYP. 


This increase mainly has been 
due to the increase in the share 
of public sector investment in 
agriculture that is an uncondi- - 
tional aid to private sector— 
which is true ina different way, 
for industry as well. 


In contrast the increase’ in 
the share of public investment in 
industry has been slight. In the 
total investment in the private 
sector of the national economy the 
share of industrial sector has in- 
creased over the period; whereas - 
the industrial share of public in- 
vestment has remained constant 
during the II and III FYPs. The 


_ slight increase in the IV FYP is 


illusory. To quote the words 
of the Draft Outline : “In sectors 
like industry transport and power, 
which have large infported’ com- 
ponents, the price-has gone up 
substantially in rupee terms as a 
result of devaluation” (p. 43). 

` The facts that the investment 
in the public sector has a Jong 
gestation period; and no adequate 
physical regulations have been 
enforced over the supply ant 
distribution of consumer goods, 
have-resulted into-a rise in indus- 


_ trial prices. 


The public investment in the 
social services (Table 1) has 
increased over the three. plan 
periods (26, 37 and 54 per cent). 

The share going to health and 
education has not been „an effec- 
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Sectorwise Trends in National Income: 


Sectors 





T. Agriculture, animal husban- _ 


dry and ancillary activities 


II, Mining, manufacturing and 
~. -small enterprises 


III. Commerce, transport and : 





TABLE If 


(At 1948-49 prices) 


1950-51 to 1964-65 


National Income 








communications 
Other services 


V. Net earned income from 
abroad 


VI. Net national output-Natio- 


nal income 


`~ 


7 g : ; 


. Source: Reserve Bank of India, Currency and Finance Report, 1965-66. 


1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1964-65 
Rupees Percen- Rupees Percen-. Rupees Percen- Rupees Percen- 
100 tage to 100 tage to -100 tage to - 100 tage to 
crores NNP crores NNP crores NNP crores . NNP 

43.4 49.0 50.2 47.9 59.0 46.3 65.0 43.2 
14.8 16.7 17.6 - 16.8 21.1 16.6 25.5.7 16:9 
16.6 18.8 19.7 - 18.8 24.6 19.3 29.7 19.7. 
13.9 15.7 17.3 16.5 23.1 18.1 31.4 20.9 
—0;2 —0.2 — — -05 —0.3. —1.1 —0.7 
88.5 100.0 104.8’. 100.0 127.3 











100.0 150.5. 100.0 


a8 , = . - 


tive investment in human capital. 
For example, the quality of edu- 
cation has deteriorated. Build- 
` ings—so..called schools and hos- 
pitals—have been constructed 
without teachers and doctors. 
In the transport and commu- 
nication the. share of private sec- 
tor has increased.from 10 per cent 


(II FYP) to 17 per cent (IV FYP). 


that is, by 70 per cent. 

This implies that the. private 
sector is finding it profitable to in- 
vest, in the non-commodity sector. 

With proper control’ over the 
private . sector this investment 
-could have been diverted to com- 
modity sector—the most produc- 
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tive sector. 


Because it can be maintained 
that; to a large extent, the addi- 
tional demands on transport could 
be met, through organizational 
changes, for the fuller utilization 
of the existing capacity, instead 
of additional investment. 

Table 2 reveals that the share 
of agriculture in the formation 
of national income has beén dec- 
lining—from 49 to 48, then to 46’ 
and finally to 43 per cent. 


Table 2 also reveals that the i 
.. share of-the industrial- sector has’ 


remained almost constant. 
Table 2 also reveals that our 


national income has increased to 
some extent because of the con- 
tributions made by commerce, 
transport, communication and 
other services. RE $ 
It is to be noted that the share 
of ‘other services’ has recorded 


the larger increase (see table 2).- _ 


How long shall- the nation 
live on such economic illusions ? 
Will one be unjustified: in-conclu- 
ding that we are drifting away’ 
from our declared goals and ob- 
jectives (as outlined in Section I 
above) ? Even those who may not 
share this conclusion will- agree 


- that the Fourth Five Year Plan 


has ceased to be a five year plan. 
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Marxism and Maoism—li 


TE 
ARXISM-Leninism is the 
scientific outlook of the work- 


-ing class, generalization of the 


historical experience of the strug- 
gle, theory and tactics of the 
proletariat in the revolutionary 
transformation of society, scienti- 
fic analysis of the ways and means 
of building soclalism. Proletarian 
internationalism is intrinsic in 
Marxism-Leninism. 
Mao-Tsetungism is a petty 
bourgeois chauvinist ideology and 
policy, theoretical justification of 
its hegemony in the .international 
communist and national-liberation 
movements. Mao-tsetungism is an 
expression òf. petty-bourgeois 
adventurism in foreign and domes- 
especially 
transition in 
democratic to 


sharply during the 
China from the 
socialist changes. - 


Denial of Role 


‘The denial of. the leading à 
role _of the proletariat by 
the Chinese , pseudo-Marxists 


is explicit in their interpreta- 
tion of the essence of the world 
revolutionary process. Interpre- 


_ ting the experience of the national- 


liberation, | popular-democratic 
revolution in China in an un- 
‘Marxist way, Mao Tse-tung ex- 
tends this interpretation into the 





This is the second and concluding 


~- portion of an article which appea- 


red in the theoretical organ of the 
Communist party of the Soviet- 
Union, -KOMMUNIST (No 5, 
1967). -The first instalment appea- 


red in Mainstream (May 6, 1967)... 
-The author is a leading member. of - 


the USSR Academy of sciences. 
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entire world revolutionary pro- 
cess and the solution of the prob- 


lems of the building of socialism ~ 


in other countries. 


It is well known that the most , 


numerical section in the national- 
liberation movement is the peas- 
antry. Considering the problems 
of the national-liberation move- 


ment, Lenin urged to take into © 


account the fact that ‘“‘the over- 
whelming mass of the population 
in the backward countries con- 


~ 


class movement and proletarian 
revolutionary personnel, the 
Chinese Communist Party used 
successfully the vast revolutio- 
nary possibilities of the multi- 
million-strong peasantry in the 
antij-imperialist, anti-feudal revolu- 
tion. Revolutionary. strongholds 
in rural areas carried an important 
role in this struggle. However, 


- Mao Tse-tung_has drawn from 


sists Of peasants.. . It would be - 


utopian to believe that proletarian’ 


parties, if indeéd they can emerge 


in.these backward . countries, 
could pursue Communist tactics 
and a Communist policy without 
establishing definite relations with 
the peasant movement, and with- 
out giving it effective support.” 


` (Lenin, Selected Works, p. 498). 


Lenin made an all-round ana- 
lysis of the role of the .peasantry 
in the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution and the national- 
liberation movement and brought 
it to the logical conclusion on the 
alliance of the working class and 
the ‘working peasantry in the 


_ socialist revolution and the buil- 
_ ding of socialism. Lenin’s idea -is 


recognized by the Communists 
of all countries and is a guide to 
action for them.’ : 


Unjustified Conclusion 


Durihg the national-liberation 
struggle and the popular revolu- 
tion in China'the peasantry play- 


ed.an-- immense revolutionary 
role. Applying the Marxist- 
Leninist ideas to the specific’ 


conditions of China and, relying. 
on the experience of the working- 


on 


this a perfectly unjustified con- 


. clusion that during the socialist 


stage of the revolution the same 
alignment of forces is preserved 
as it its democratic stage; that 
the socialist upheaval will move 
from country to city. ` 


Premise ~ 


Proceeding from this premise, 
Mao Tse-tung pictures the follow- 
ing prospects for the develop- 
ment of the world revolutionary 
movement: the rebellious “world: 
countryside” ‘ will encircle the 
“world city”, the peasant upris- 
ingsin the countriesof Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America will 
surround North America and 
West Europe and will destroy 
world imperialism. In contrast to 
Lenin’s idea of the proletarian- ’ 
peasant alliance on .the world 
scale, the Maotsetungists oppose 
country’ and city, East and 
West. - 


` Evidently, this. concept pro- 
ceeds from -disbelief in the 
revolutionary possibilities of the 
world working class, from the 
denial of the proletafiat’s leading 
role in the revolutionary process, 
in the socialist transformation 


-of society. 
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This attitude basically con- 
tradicts the interests. of develop- 
ment of the world revolutionary 
movement and the vital interests 
of the peoples of the developing 
countries fighting against impe- 
rialism. It leads to the disruption 
of the main world revolutionary 
forces, to the breakaway of the 
national-liberation movement 
from the~ socialist conntries- and 
the international working-class 
movement. This isolation 
would expose the working people 
of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America to the arbitrary rule of 
“their own” landlords and capi- 
talists, to the enslavement by 
foreign capital. 


Why then do the Chinese 
arch-revolutionaries impose this 
concept on the world revolutio- 
nary movement? Perhaps, 
because they bank not on’ the 
socialist countries, not on -the 
world communist movement, 
but on the bourgeois and petty- 


bourgeois elements of the east- | 


ern countries, expecting to rely 
on them for the attainment of 
their hegemonic aims. 


1958 Resolution 


It is not surprising ` that in 
their home policy the Mao Tse- 
tung group also belittles the role 
of the working class and denies 
the proletarian leadership of the 
popular masses of China. 


Having put forward the idea 


of transforming agricultural 
cooperatives into people’s 
communes, Mao Tse-tung 


proclaimed that these constitute 
the best form of an accelerated 
transition to communism. In his 
opinion, the people’s rural com- 
munes constitute the universal 
form of the building of com- 
munist society. “He has persis- 
tently imposed these- homespun 
ideas of his . on the Chinese 
Communist Party. In: August 
1958 a resolution taken by the 
Central Committee of the CPC 
already stated: “The people’s 
communé is the best organiza- 
tional form of the gradual 
transition from socialism to 
communism, and in its develop- 
ment it will be the basic unit of 
future communist society...... 


Evidently, the realization of 
communism. in our country is 
26 
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not something far away. .We 
should make an active use of 


the people’s commune and find . 


through this form a concrete 
way òf the transition to com- 
munism’’. It was recommended 
to adhere to the principle: “We 
should militarize organizations, 
act in the militant spirit, and 
conduct a collective way of life”. 
Having been. established first in 
the countryside, the communes 
were,/according to the Maotse- 
tungists’ ideas, 
industry, unite all urban popula- 
tion and thus lead to the victory 
of ‘communism throughout the 
country. 

Thus, Mao Tse-tung and his 
supporters have ‘“‘discovered” a 
rather old theory put forward by 
the Social-Revolutionaries: the 
countryside will come to com- 
munisih earlier than cities and 
Will lead the urban population. 
These views were at that time 
soundly criticized and emphati- 
cally rejected by Lenin. During 


the socialist revolution and the 


transition from capitalism to 
socialism and communism, the 
leading role of the city with 
respect to the countryside is an 
irrefutable law. “The city,” 
Lenin stated, “inevitably leads 
the countryside. The country- 
side inevitably follows the city.” 
The denial of this indubitable 
truth of Marxism by Mao Tse- 
tung means the denial of the 
leading role of the working class 
in the socialist’ transformation 
of society. 


Dump-heap Motto 


The failure of the theory and 
practice of the people’s com- 
munes undermined the Mao Tse- 
tung group’s positions but did 
not cure it of the ailment of the 
petty-bourgeois populist-anarchist 
ideas of the main forces of the 
cofnmunist transformation of 
society. 

The notorious “great prole- 
tarian cultural revolution” is the 
sharpest expression of the denial 
of the leading role of the work- 
ing class and its party, lack of 
trust in its trade unions and 
Young Communist League. The 
Mao Tse-tung group has -set 
against and hounded at the 
Communist Party the mobs 
of students, the 


to embrace the’ 


anarchistic organizations of .the. 
hungweipings. and rebels. The 
motto “studying youth is the 
barometer of the revolution’-has 
been produced from the dump- 
heap of history. 

The Mao Tse-tung group is 
extensively employing troops 
against the Communist Party and 
administrative bodies. Armed 


power against the legitimate 
organizations. of the working 
class: this is what evidently 


constitutes the practical meaning 
of the notorious thesis “The rifle 


- produces power” which Mao Tse- 


tung’s supporters regard as a 
“major contribution” to the 
Marxist theory of the proletarian 
revolution and the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. Actually, the 
interpretation and use’ of this 
thesis in China today look much 
like a “justification” of a reaction- 
ary military coup d’etat. 


Theory of Coercion 


The denial of the role of the 
working class and its party is 
closely linked in the theory and 
practice of Mao-tsetungism with 
ignoring the vital interests of 
working people. The policy of 
raising their living standards 
under socialism has been 
declared by Mao Tse-tung’s 
supporters to be ‘‘economism”’. 
Their hope to attain communism 
without the personal material 
stimulation of working people, 
on the basis of “revolutionary” 
calls and slogans only, clashes 
with Leninism. Under the flag. 
of communist propaganda the 
Maotsetungists actually dish out 
the old Confucian precepts on, 
the possibility of solving all 
problems and saving man from 
all evils by his moral self-improve-’ 
ment. z 

It can readily be noticed that 
the neglect of the economic 
conditions contradicts the- 
materialist interpretation of his-, 
tory and is based on voluntarist 
concepts, and in the final analysis, 
on the “theory of coercion”. 


No Marxist can ignore the 
material conditions of life and 
social development, the vital 


interests and needs of the masses. 
Socialism is called ‘upon to 
secure for the masses not only 
political power, but also steadily 
time material and cultural_ 
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standards. Inversely, the neglect’ 
of the vital interests of working 
people is inseparably linked 
with the antipopular ideology of: 
the personality cult. : 

The Chinese admirers of Mao. 
Tse-tung extol him because he 
has allegedly developed the idea 
of the decisive role of the Sub-. 
jective factor under ~ socialism. 
According to “‘sinicized”” Marxism, 
the objective factors determined 
the dévelopment of society in the 
past, before the socialist revolu- 
tion, while under socialism it-is 
subjective rather than objectiye 
factors that are decisive. The 
enliancement of the role of the 
subjective factor under socialism 
is hypertrophied in this case and 
reduced inthe final analysis to 
the influence of a “great: perso- 
nality” on the social process. 


Scornful Attitude 


It is true that Mao Tse-tung 
and his followers voice quite a 
few phrases about the, role of 
the popular massés and the 
working class, but actually their 
, attitude to the people is scornful. 
The multi-million-strong popula- 
tion of China is represented by, 
Mao Tse-tung as devoid of any 
ideas and spiritual traditions and 
` islikened to a ‘sheet of white 
~paper”’ on which he can write 
whatever he likes. “On a sheet 
of white paper”, he harangues, 
“there is nothing; but the latest, 
. the most beautiful words can 
-be -written,- the latest; most 
beautiful pictures can be drawn 
on it”. This is how Mao Tse- 
tung visualizes the relations 
between him, the “‘leader-mentor”’ 
and the Chinese people. 
It, should be noted that such 
anti-Marxist views met with a 
- rebuff among the Chinese Com- 
munists. At the 8th Congress 
of thé-Communist Party of China, 
resentment at the growing cult 
of the personality of Mao. Tse- 
-tung was clearly voiced. In 
connection with changes in the 
Rules of the Party, it was said- 
at the Congress: “Of course, 
the personality cult as a social 
phenomenon had a long record 
~and it could not but find a certain 
reflection in our party and social 
_ life’. The Congress denounced 
`` thé personality cult and declared 
that the Party rejected the deifi- 
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cation ofa personality as some- 
thing alien to'it. 

Such denunciations of the 
ideology and practice of the cult 

-ofa personality are causing Mao`™ 
Tse-tung’s and his admirers’ 
extreme displeasure. It is ‘quite 
clear why the -hungweipings’ | vile 
abuse is aimed against those who 
once came out against the inor- 
dinate. glorification of Mao Tse- 
tung. 

The cult of the personality 
of Mao Tse-tung has depreciated 
the role of the masses, the role 
of the Communist Party and led 
to the denial of socialist demo- 
cracy.- Surely, no reference can 
be made to the leading role of 
the Party or certain norms of 
party life if only one congress of 
the CPC was held during the 
seventeen years of the existence of 
the People’s Republic of China. 

The glorification of Mao’ Tse- 
tung now exceeds the ugliest 
manifestations of the cult ofa 
man eyer witnessed in history. 
While the Chinese emperors were 
regarded as the “sons of heaven” 
and the rulers of the “celestial 
empire”, Mao Tse-tung is extol- 
led as the brightest sun. Mao 
Tse-tung’s supporters are using in 
this case the long vicious tradi- 
tion of the cult of rulers. More 


than two thousand years ago the_ 


Chinese philosopher Mo Tse 
taught : “What the ruler considers 
the truth we should also consider 
the truth; what he considers 
a lie, we should also consider a 
lie”. Today such precepts are used 
to “justify” the cult of Mao Tse- 
tung, reduce the masses to the level 
of a thoughtless held parroting 
the utterances of the “ruler,” 


Mao Denies Socialism 


Having lost any sense of 
proportion, the admirers of Mao 
Tse-tung declare Maotsetungism 
to be the “highest” stage of 
Marxism and want to impose 
iton all communist parties of 
the world, on all peoples. They 
expect to make the cult of Mao 
Tse-tung a tool of hegemonism 
in the world communist and 
national-liberation movement. 

The “theory of coercion,” 


“ military command and enforce- 


ment is extended by 
tung into all historical 
up tothe higher phase of com- 


Mao Tse- 


periods ` 


munism. He denies socialism as 
a special phase of communism 
and includes socialism in the 
transitional period during which 
coercion or suppression is known 
to play still a rather - considerable 
role. This concept is ascribed 
by Mao Tse-tung to the classics 
of Marxism-Leninism. Thus, in 
the proposals of the Central Com- 
mittee of the CPC (“Pravda” 
of July 14, 1963) it was said: 
“Both Marx and Lenin’ believed 
that the entire period up to the 
entry into the higher, stage of 
communist society is the period 
of transition from capitalism to 
communism, the period of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat”. 


Theory of Marx 


Actually, in his “Critique of 
the Gotha Programme” and other 
works Marx clearly differentiates 
the “‘transitional period’, the 
“first phase of communism,’’, i. e. 
socialism, and the “higher phase 
of communism”. In accordance 
with the theory of Marx, Lenin_-. 
identifies in his famous work 
“the State and the Revolution” 
the following stages of the estab- 
lishment and development of the 
communist formation: the “‘transi- 
tional period from capitalism to 
communism,” i.e., to the latter’s 
first phase, followed then by the- 
a phase of communist socie- 

, and finally, the “higher phase 
a communist society” (see Com- 
plete Works, vol. 33, pp. 86-95). 


. With respect to every period 


Lenin considers in this work and 
subsequent studies the question of 
the economic basis of society, of 
the state and its functions. . 
During the transitional period _ 
the economy has many forma- 
tions; along with the growing 
socialist formation, there are still 
remains of the capitalist system 
of the economy, and accordingly, 
there is still a class of exploiters; 
va severe class struggle on’ the 
principle “win or die” is waged ~ 
between the working class and the 
bourgeoisie. Elaborating on the 
ideas of Marx on the dictatorship 
of the proletariat as the state of 
the transitional ‘period, Lenin ° 
wrote: “,...during the transition 
from capitalism to communism 
suppression is still necessary; 
but it is now the suppression of 
the exploiting minority by the 
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exploited majority. +A special 
apparatus, a Special machine for 
suppression, the “state”, is still 
necessary. but this is nowa tran- 
Sitional state’ (Lenin, Selected 
Works, Vol. 2, p.374). 

During the first phase of 
Communisn, i.e. under socialism, 
all means of production are 
social, every working person 
performs ‘definite social work 
and is remunerated according to 
his labour. The presence of the 
State during the first phase of 
communism is associated by 
Lenin not with the need for 
suppressing any hosti'e classes, 
for these have already been 
eliminated, but with the need for 


protecting and augmenting social. 


property, the control ovér the 
measure of labour and the mea- 
sure of consumption. ‘To this 
extent, therefore, there still re- 
mains the need fora state, which 
while safeguarding the common 
ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, would safeguard equality 
in labour and equality in the 
distribution of products”, (Lenin, 
Selected Works, Vol. 2, p. 378.) 


Destiny of State 


The economic basis of the 
total withering-away of the State 
is the development of the commu- 
nist formation to such a high 
level that the productive forces 
are sufficient to meet the reasona- 
ble requirements of all citizens and 
essential differences between men- 
tal and manual labour have dis- 
appeared. Referring to the destiny 
of the state during the higher 
phase of Communism, Lenin 
wrote: “It will become possible 
for the state to wither away com- 
pletely when society adopts the 
rule: ‘from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his 
need’ i.e., when people have be- 
come so accustomed to observing 
the fundamental rules of social 
intercourse and when their labour 
becomes so productive, that they 
will voluntarily work according 
to their ability”. (Lenin, Selected 
Works, Vol. 2, p. 379). 

Such is the dialectics of the 
establishment of the communist 
social formation, such are the 
main stages of its development. 

Why do then the Chinese 
pseudo-theorists deny socialism 
as a special phase of the establish- 
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ment of the communist social 
formation, and identify socialism 
with the transitional period? 

The fact is that having taken 
up the positions of anti-Sovietism 
and spreading insinuations about 
the growth of bourgeois elements 
in the Soviet Union, the Maotse- 
tungists would like to impose on 
our Party, the Soviet Union, the 
theory of aggravation of class 
struggle up to the higher phase of 
communism. They suggest quite 
definitely that the function of 
suppression the socialist state 
applied to the exploiting classes 
during the transitional period 
should be extended onto the entire 
period of socialism up to the 
higher phase of communism. 

The Chinese theorists and 
propagandists constantly reiterate 
that under socialism class strug- 
gle must become more intense 
and last at least 100 years, 200 
years or perhaps even longer. 
This attitude 
tortion of Marxism-Leninism and 
the prospects of socialist develop- 
ment. 

Of course, the struggle against 
alien elements continues under 
socialism as well. But under the 
conditions when the exploiting 
classes have been destroyed, and 
only two friendly classes—wor- 
kers and collective farmers—and 
the socialist intelligentsia remain, 
emphasis should be laid on 
ensuring the further consolida- 
tion of all social strata around 
the working class and strength- 


ening the socio-political and 
ideological unity of socialist 
society. 


Anti-Lehin Course 


The anti-Sovietists have al- 
ways dreamed of sowing strife 
in our country among workers, 
farmers and intelligentsia, of 
splitting and opposing them, of 
weakening and undermining the 
social, political and ideological 
unity of our society. Perhaps this 
is what the Chinese anti-Sovie- 
tists would like to see? This is, 
perhaps, why they attack so vici- 
ously the propositions of the Pro- 
-gramme ofthe CPSU on the 
development in our country 
of the state of the dictatorship 
ofthe proletariat into anall- 
people’s socialist state? Why do 
they strive to impose on our 


is a complete dis- ` 


Party the anti-Leninist course 
of applying dictatorial methods 
of control and curtailing socia- 
list democracy under. the 
conditions of the complete and 
final victory of socialism and, 
upto the attainment of the 
higher phase of communism? 
Perhaps, they would like to 
narrow thereby the mass social 
basis of our state and to. 
undermine the. consolidation of 
the masses around the Party and 
Soviet power. 

The identification of socia- 
lism as the first phase of commu- 
nism with the transitional period 
has also another aspect viz., the 
Chinese leaders’ desire to shun a 
concrete analysis of the economic 
formations, of a peculiar class 
Structure of Chinese society, and 
real forms of class struggle dur- 
ing the transitional period. 


Question Avoided 


Itis well known that. the 
process of socialist transformation 
implies serious changes in the 
relations between classes. Yet in 
Mao Tse-tung's public statements 
this question is studiously avoi- 
ded or is couched in extremely 
abstract and vague terms. 

In his statement “On the 
Question of the Correct Resolu- 
tion of Contradictions Within the 
People’ in February of 1957 
Mao Tse-tung presented a list of 
various contradictions instead of 
„a concrete analysis of the econo- 
mic formations and class struc- 
ture of Chinese society. He refers 
to two types of contradictions, the 
contradictions with respect to 
enemies and the contradictions 
inside the people. Among the 
contradictions within the people he 
makes mention of the following: 
between the proletariat and the 
petty-bourgeoisie; bracketed with 
them are the contradictions bet- 
ween the proletariat and the 
national bourgeoisie, inside the 
national bourgeoisie, etc. 

But this abstract description 
actually leads to the rejection of 
the class approach to the evalua- 
tion of various social strata of 
society under the conditions of 
the transitional period, to the 
automatic transfer of the tactics 
characteristic of the national- 
liberation stage of the revolution 
onto -the stage of the socialist 
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t 
transformations. Indeed, if the 
proletariat-peasantry and proleta- 
riat-national bourgeoisie contradic- 
tions in the transitional period are 
referred, as follows from the 
above scheme, to the same type, 

Ahe proletariat’s policy with 
respect to these classes must also 
be of the same type. 

Shortly before it was emphasiz- 
ed in the Resolution of the Eighth 
Congress of the Communist Party 
of China that the “main con- 
tradiction inside the country 
is the contradiction between the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie”. 
At the same Congress Mao Tse- 
tung put forward a vague motto 
of consolidating ‘democratic 
classes”. In the light of his 
“teaching” on the contradictions 
in the period of the transition from 
capitalism to communism, it 
appears that communism can be 
built on the basis of the alliance 
of athe working class and the 
peasantry with the bourgeoisie. 


Chinese Capitalists 


Tt goes without saying that 
the countries marching along the 
road of socialism have different 
social structures, different class 
compositions. In the Soviet 
country the exploiting classes 
were eliminated long ago, and 
this process was accompanied by 
a severe struggle. The classes of 
landlords and big bourgeoisie 
were eliminated during the Great 
October Sociolist Revolution and 
the Civil War. Then the develop- 
ment of the socialist industry and 
of state and cooperative trade 
ousted capitalist elements out of 
industry and trade, and the 
Kulaks were eliminated as a class 
asa result of mass-scale collecti- 
vization. 
A “peaceful transformation of 
the capitalist industry and trade” 
is known to have been carried 


out in China. Mixed state-private- 


„enterprises were set up, and a 
peculiar “redemption” of enter- 
prises by paying the owners inte- 
rest on capital was effected. 
Marxism Leninism takes into 
account the variety of forms in 
the building of socialism and class 
struggle in different countries. 
But, of course, universal laws of 
class struggle- should not .be 
neglected either. If exploiting 
elements—capitalists, landlords, 
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kulaks and tradesmen—remain in 


some capacity to work in state | 


and cooperative enterprises, this 
does not mean that they have 
become supporters of socialism. 
It should be noted and. realized 
that these elements continue, 
after the so-called peaceful trans- 
formation of the capitalist industry 
and trade, to influence the class 
structure of society, policy and 
ideology. These elements are a 
good nutrient for the ideology of 
chauvinism, racialism, national- 
ism, e’c. 

The Chinese press has never 
published data on~the number of 
capitalists in China still receiving 
interest on their capital and the 
sums the state pays to these 
capitalists. According to the 
foreign press,~the number of 
capitalists in China exceeds 1,000, 
000 and they are still receiving 
5 percent on their “capital 
investment’; out of these about 
300,000 are working as managers 
of nationalized enterprises. In 
the form of remuneration they 
receive from 300 to 40) dollars 
a month and in the form of 
interest on capital some of them 
receive from 200,000 to 300,000 
and more than a million dollars 
a year. To be able to receive 
such profits in capitalist countries 
the shareholders must possess 
capital worth several million 
dollars. The Chinese “Marxists” 
hold in deep secrecy this 
mechanism of capitalist exploita- 
tion. The fact that -China’s 
foreign economic ties have for 
several years been in the process 
of switching from .the socialist to 
the capitalist world is also passed 
in silence. 


Mao’s “Explanation” 


Characteristically, the ‘‘great 
proletarian cultural’ revolution” 
has not affected the interests of 
the Chinese millionaires. At the 
first stage of the “cultural revolu- 
tion” the demand to stop paying 
the capitalists interest on capital 
occurred- somewhere in the 
hungweipings’ leaflets. However, 
as though by a signal this theme 
then disappeared from the arch- 
revolutionary wall posters. 

Of course, this attitude to the 
capitalists has caused great 
perplexity and brought sharp 
criticisms on the part of 


- 


representatives of several Commu- 
nist Parties. Mao Tse-tung’s 
supporters offered an “‘explana- 
tion’—they declared that the 
question of the abolition of pay- 
ments of interest on capital to 
the capitalists would be posed 
after the accomplishment of the 
“great proletarian cultural revolu- 
tion”. Thus, they confirmed 
once again the fact that the 
“cultural revolution” is no anti- 
bourgeois revolution but the 
attempt to crush the resistance 
on the part of party and state 
organizations, on the part of the 
masses, to the Mao Tse-tung 
group’s adventurist policy. 


Serious Resistance 


Today Mao Tse-tung’s suppor- 
ters evidently realize that these 
attempts are failing ignominiously. 
They change their tactics as they 
fesort to the ancient politicians’ 
principle often repeated by Mao 
Tse-tung: “Pull taut and slacken 
up in turn”. They begin to flirt with 
acertain section of Party personnel 
while carrying on the slaughter 
of others, they sound the retreat 
from -time to time and lay the 
blame for the raids on Party 
organizations and the massacre 
of Party Jeaders on the lack of 
discipline among the hungweipings 
and rebels. However, this 
manoeuvre promises no success. 
Many Chinese Communists have 
proved to be much more staunch 
and convinced than Mao Tse- 
tung and his supporters assumed, 
and the Chinese workers, peasants 
and professional people have not 
turned out to bea “sheet of 
white paper” on which Mao Tse- 
tung thought to write whatever 
he liked. A serious resistance 
put up, by the Party and non- 
Party masses to the so-called 
“great cultural revolution”? 
indicates that th: senseless 
adventurist policy basic to this 
“revolution” which has plunged 
the country into chaos will be 
surmounted by the Communists 
of China and the Chinese people. 
Sooner or later the Marxist- 
Leninist course will triumph in 
the Communist Party of China, 
and it will take a worthy place in 
the world communist movement 
and People’s China in the serried 
ranks of the joint anti-imperialist 
front. 
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Pianning and Five. Year. Plans 


rue degree of success which 
economic planning can achieve 


in a -country depends on the_ N 
quality of planning, the social and _ 


` political environment and the 
combination of available resources 
—both internal and external. It- 
would be erroneous to condemn 
planning simply because a certain 
economic plan for the country 
envisaging a set of targets happen 
to founder against the rock of 
ambition and high expectation. 
It will be obviously -fallacious 
to proclaim the -superiority of 


free-market economy over plan- . 


ning on the ground that certain 
developed countries of the world 
- free from regulation and control 
havea higher rate of economic 
growth as against a particular 
under-developed country which 
has elaborate planning machinery 
and ‘comprehensive Five Year 
Plans. Comparisons between 
dissimilar situations cannot result 
in any valid conclusions unless - 
we are sufficiently circumspect 
and do try to investigate into the 
pecularities of each situation and 
refrain from attributing every 
development to planning or the 
lack of it. . 

It is necessary that while look- 
ing -into the ‘balance sheet of 
India’s Five Year Plans, we must 
bear in mind the distinction that 
each vote against the Plans is not 
a verdict against the philosophy 
and practice of economic planning. 
If economic advance is our princi- 
pal goal, the world economic 
history and contemporary ex- 
perience will unmistakably drive 
every. intellectual to the gospel of 
planned utilization of resources 
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rather than to the slogan of 
leaving an economy, and particu- 
larly an under-developed economy 
at that, to the hazards ofan 
impersonal and blind relationship 
between the forces of supply and 
demand. 

Herein any attempt to make 
a useful study we are confronted 
with certain difficulties which 
may be, rather conceptual in 
character. The principal hurdle 
lies in our defining as to the 
precise connotation that could be 
given~ to planning—as against 
State intervention arising from 
legitimate endeavours of a welfare 
state. The sort of objective 
criteria such as proportion of 
public expenditure to national 
income or the number of regula- 


tory legal enactments to impose - 


economic discipline may be rather 
misleading. The governments in 
countries like U.S.A. and the 
United Kingdom are spending 
much more than what we do in 
India but this does not make 
them planned economies, Like- 
wise, these countries do have 
abundance’ of social legislation 
without making any ado aboiit 
planning. Such a spate of wel- 
fare activities and enormous 
expenditures on social services 
cannot be equated with planning. 

The basic difference lies in 
the approach and distribution of 
emphasis. State intervention at 
best is both preventive and 
promotional; macro-analysis is 
undertaken to preserve the micro- 
approach. In the case of plann- 
ing, it is deliberate, conscious and 
outright positive: micro-thinking 
is made subservient to the macro- 
analysis backed by certain 
organizational or institutional 
arrangement within-the economy. 
With such a dividing line, it 
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should be 


safely possible to . 
classify 


the various national 


_ economies and draw some lessons 


about the best techniques ‘of 
economic development. i 

The Table 1 indicatės the 
different ratios of ‘economic ` 
growth inthe case of centrally - 
planned and private enterprise 
economies. : 

It is evident from Table I, that 
rate ‘of economic growth has been 
in general much higher in the 
case of centrally planned econo- 
mies as compared: with private 
enterprise economies. It is this 
phenomenon which invests the 
Russians’ - slogan—‘Catch up 
with America’ with lots of reality.. 
Again, it cannot be denied that 
the economic progress made by 
the Soviet Union during the last 
four decades of planning- com- 
pares most favourably with a 
century of economic develop- 
ment in Europe. a 

In the case of India, however, 
where we have a mixed economy, 
a federal constitution, a mush- ` 
room growth of political parties 
and a growing crisis of character 
in general the Five Year Plans 
mayhave not produced results 
commensuråte with the resources 
but have certainly not ‘turned 
out to be the saddest commentary 
on planning. Certain indicators 
such as national income, per 
capita income, expectation of life, 
rate of investment, production of 


‘steel, generation of power and 


growth of other key’ industries 
and the changes in the composi- 
tion of India’s foreign trade. are 
definitely indicative of the coun- 
try’s economic progress since the 


` inception of planning. 


India’s national income 
increased from Rs, 9,850 crores 
in 1950-51 to Rs. 16,630 crores in 
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- TABLE Í : 
A. Centrally Planned Economies 


Average annual rate of 
growth of total net ma- 
terial product at cons- 

tant prices 
(in percent) 
10.2 


B. Private Enterprise Economies 


Country Period 
U.S.S.R. 1950-60 
China (Mainland) 1952-60 ° 
Romania 1950-60 
Yugoslavia 1953-60 
Poland -1951-60 
Czechoslovakia 1950-60 
Hungary 1950-60 

Country Period 

N 6 
U.S.A 1950-60 
U.K. 1950-60 
Australia 1953-60 
Canada , 1950-60 


Average annual total 

rate of growth of Gross 

Domestic Product at 
Market Prices 


3.3 
2.8 
4.3 
3.9 


(Source : UN Year Book of National Account Statistics) 








the year 1964-65. This indicates 
an increase of 69 percent giving 
- an annual increase at a compound 
rate of 3.8 percent. Prior to the 
adoption of planning in the 
country, for decades. together, 
the growth rateis estimated to 
have been in the neighbourhood 
` ofone percent. Even in the 
Sphere of agriculture, although 
_ itis true that a big part of the 
-battle-remains to be won, yet we 
have no record of dismal failure 
in fighting out the legacies of: 
comparatively such a backward 
and stagnant sector of the eco- 
. nomy. According to the Draft 
Outline of the Fourth Five Year 
Plan, the compound growth rate 
in agriculture during the period 
1950-51 to 1964-65 has been 
three percent whereas in the 
previous decades it ‘has been 
less than half a percent. 

Decline in Deaths 


` 


Despite the explosive demo- 
graphic conditions characterised by 
_ an unprecedented rapid increase 
‘in population from- nearly 360 

millions in the year 1951 to 500 
millions in 1965, the per capita 
income has ‘increased at the 
_ average annual rate of 1.8 per- 
cent.during the period , 1950-51 . 
to 1964-65. 

The average expectation of 
life at-birth in the decade 1941-50 
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is estimated to have been 33.45 
years for the males and 31.7 years 
for the females. The expecta- 
tion of-life in 1965-66 stood at 
fifty years. The improvement 
in this regard has been twice as 
compared to changes in longevity 
during the previous fifty years. 
Incidentally, this is explained by 
a sharp decline in the death rate 
from 27.4 in 1951 to 16 jn 1965. 
Decline in death rate, of course, 
is the result ‘of advancement in 
medicine and public health as 
well as an overall improvement 
of the socio-economic condition 
of the people. i 


Growth of Capacity 


India’s capacity to maintain 
a much larger population at a 
higher standard of well-being 
could not have been possible With- 
out a considerable increase in the 
volume of investment. 
investment in the economy which 
was 5.5 percent of national in- 
come in 1950-51 has increased to 
about 14 percent in the year 
1965-66. Our rate of industrial 
progress has also been fairly 
satisfactory whether judged in 
terms of the index of industrial 
production or the diversification 
of the industrial structure. There 
has beeh 146 percent increase in 
industrial production between 
1951 to 1965. 


~ 


- goods 


Total- 


Before the commencement of 
India’s first Five- Year Plan, we 
had at best a nucleus of consumer 
industries. Value added 
in the manufacturing industries 
in respect of intermediate goods 
and machinery were hardly of 
much significance. Between 
1950-51 and-1965-66, the value 
added at 1960-61 prices by these 
industries has increased from Rs. 
89.5 crores and Rs. 30.9 crores to 
Rs. 620 crores and 315.9 
crores respectively. Table II 
further indicates the growth of 
capacity in some of the key 


> industries. 


Structural changes in . the 
Indian Economy are also reflected 
in the changing composition of 
India’s foreign trade. Under. the 
British rule India used to export 
mostly agricultural commodities 
and raw materials and was an 
importer of manufactured goods, 
This emphasis has since changed 
to the export of manufactures 
and ‘light engineering goods and 
to the import of capital ~ goods. > 
Thus it appears that India has 
certainly been on the march. 


The rate of economic develop- 
ment has not been as fast as in 
the centrally planned economies 
.but otherwise does not compare so 
poorly with the free enterprise 
economies unless, in certain 
specific instances, Indian planning 
has failed to offset the factors 
such asthe impact of massive 
foreign aid, extraordinarily help- 
ful social and political environ- 
ment and high quality .of human 
capital or the generous natural 
gift of some important resource 
such as oil étc. For example in the 
latter category would fall countries 
like Japan, West Germany and 





Due to unavoidable reasons, 
the final instalment of P.K. 
Naidu’s article, SCIENCE PO- 
LICY IN CRISIS (previous 
instalments published in Main- 
stream, April 29 and May 
6) is held over this week. It 
will definitely appear next. week. 
(Mainstream, May 27, 1967). 
The delay is regretted. 


—Editor. 
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ase IÍ . = 
Industry“ Unit ` 1950-51 1965-56 ` 
Finished Steel _Thousand tonnes 1040 4600 
Aluminium Ingots do 4.0 65.00 
Diesel Engines Stationary ` Thousands 5.5 85.00 
Automobiles do 16.5 68.5 
Machine Tools “crores of rupees - 0.3 23.0 
Sugar Machinery i do Nil 8.0 
Bicyclcs (Organized Sector) Thousands 99 1700 
Sulphuric Acid © ‘Thousand tonnes 101 - 664 
Cement Million tonnes 2.7 10.8 
Tron Ore do 3.0 23.0 
Petroleum Products : do ` 0.2 9.9 
Electricity Generated Million kwh 6575 36.400 
Nitrogenous Fertilizer | Thousand tonnes. 9 233 
. of N 
Caustic Soda _ Thousand tonnes 12 218 
Coal » Million Tonnes 70.0 


’ 


32.8 


(Source : Draft Outline Table 6 Page-10) 


some underdeveloped oil rich coun- 
tries of the Arab world. Again, we 
should not forget that the growth 
pattern of economies before and 
after the take-off stage are not 
directly comparable. 

It is, of course, shocking when 
some disgruntled persons choose 
to sing the chorus of the British 
Raj in India and try to recount 
the abundance of milk and honey ` 
in the country. It cannot be 
denied that rising prices, food 
problem and unemployment are 
problems which touch the com- 
mon man intimately and require , 
no economic expertise for diag- 
nosis. , 

A ‘certain amount of rise in 
prices is, perhaps, inevitable when 
there is an increase in the supply 
of money, deficit financing is 
adopted asa means of . forced 
savings and capital formation 
and the investments are biassed 
towards infra-structure, basic and 
heavy industries.- Deficit financing 
is of course more hazardous but 
certainly more convenient and less 
painful in its operations. Mathe- 
” matical formulation regarding the, 
responsiveness of an economy to 
the invasions of the mint and the 
printing press are not uniquely. 
and universally valid. Working 
‘the ‘economic engine without 
excessive heating is something 
which is partly learnt from trial 
anderror. Furthermore, the rise 
in prices isa phenomenon not 
exclusively restricted to India. 
The following figures do reveal _ 
that many countries: particularly . 
in Latin America surpass India 
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of population 


‘grain production 


as far as inflationary trends are 
concerned. (Table III) 

Our increased dependence 
on` foreign imports is, how- 
ever, not so much caused by 
stagnation in agriculture as by 
the increased demand for food. 
Notwithstanding, the drought 
conditions in the year . 1965-66 
India increased its food produc- 
tion from 54.9 million _tonnes in 
1950-51 to 89.0 million tonnes in 
1964-65. 

According to a study published 
by the U.S: Department of Agri- 
culture during the period 1948-63, 
the food production in India 
increased at the rate of 3.2 percent 
per annum while the annual rate 
growth and the 
demand for food have been 2 
percent and 3.6 percent, per 
annum respectively. On the 
other hand taking the under- 
developed nations of the world 
as awhole, between 1938—60, 
increased by 


42% but the per capita food 


ercapita production of food 
as increased from 12.8 oz. in 
1950-51 to 15.4 oz. in 1964-65, 


Here-it should be remembered 
that during the period preceding 
India’s three Five Year Plans, the 
population of the country has 
increased by 140 millions which 
is nearly equal to the combined 
population of England, France - 
and Federal Republic of Germany. 
or alternatively that of Belgium, 
‘Norway, Denmark; Finland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Greece, 
Ireland, Yugoslavia, Czechsolo- 
vakia, East Germany, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Romania. -The - 
Food ` Enquiry Committee had. 
pointed out in 1957 that 
another half-an-oz. increase per 
capita per day consumption of . 
cereals would add to the demand 

for food by about-2 million, 
tonnes. On ‘the average the 
annual cereal intake of an Indian 
is about 139 kgms..as against 
only 63 kgms. by a Canadian. 

Apart from these highlights 
of the Indian Food situation, we 
may also examine‘if our neigh- 
bours in South Asia or South 
‘East Asia have made progress by 
strides as they also continue to 
be in the grip of food shortage. ” 
After the Partition, Pakistan ` 
started off with a much more 
favourable position in respect of 
man-land ratio, the ` share of 
cultivable and irrigated area as 
well as food production. In the 
year 1965-66 Pakistan - imported ~ 
food grains to the tune of 2 mil- 
lion tonnes whereas importsin ~ 
1950 were as meagre as 48,000 ' 
tonnes. Recently in Ceylon, the 

” food ration was reduced to fifty 
percent on account of a deteriora- 
tion in the supply of food’ grains, 


availability ‘on account of enor- . Indonesia under -Suharto has 

mous increase in population dec- once again resumed import of 

lined by 3 percent. India’s per day rice. f 
TABLE IIT 


General Wholesale Price Consumer Price Index in 1964 “ 


Country Index in 1964 (1958-100) 1958-100 

India 134 131 í 
- Argentina . 619 600 

Brazil 1273 1266 

Chile 345 400 

Colombia 185 192 

China (Taiwan), 147 5 147 

142 157 


Turkey 


(Source: U.N. Statistical Year Book—I965) 
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Thus, the food problem seems 
tobe the bane of population 
explosion and under-development 
rather than the ugly off-spring of 
planning. Of course, slight shift 
in the priorities of investment 
and better planning can ensure 
speedier rise in agricultural 
productivity rather than leaving 
Indian agriculture to chance and 
providence in which theinert and 
uninitiated mind of the Indian 
farmer seems to have more faith 
rather than waging war against 
Nature. 

Failure to eradicate unemploy- 
ment is perhaps, another serious 
charge against Indian Planning 
and the Five Year Plans. Ina 
cynical strain one would be only 
speaking the truth by declaring 
that at the end of each Five Year 
Plan, the ranks of the unemployed 
swelled more than at the begin- 
ning of it. Closer analysis will, 
however, definitely reveal to the 
rational mind that’ generation of 
gainful employment opportunities 
does envisage an investment of 
few hundred crores of rupees 
every year. 

Planning has certainly helped 
in stepping up the Yate of invest- 
mentin the economy. Withan 
alternative pattern of investments, 
possibly a little more of employ- 
ment opportunities could have 
been created to the extent that 
capital employment ratio varies 
from industry to industry. That, 
however, does not justify the 
belief that, perhaps, in the absence 
of Planning unemployment and 
under-employment could have 
been eliminated to a_ greater 
extent. The monster of unemploy- 
ment has been gathering strength 
in spite of the fact that employ- 
ment has been created for 28 
millions during tbe period of 
three Five Year Plans. Back~log 
of unemployment at the begin- 
ning of the Fourth Plan may be 
around 12 millions. The tentative 
employment target of the Fourth 
Plan js fixed at 20 millions jobs. 
During the Fourth Plan period, 
however, another 23 millions will 
be added to the labour force. 
Incidentally in addition to the 
difficulty in finding more capital 
resources for investment there is 
also the problem of labour “force 
being mostly dispersed over five 
and half lakh villages, being un- 
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skilled and attached to local 


environment. Perspective plan- 
ning, however, does envisage 
unemployment to al work 


seekers by 1976. i 

From the foregoing analysis, 
it is clear that the position is not 
so very hopeless as itis made out 
to be. We are, of course, con- 
fronted with serious economic 
challenges the remedy for which 
certainly does not lie in retreat 
from planning. It has tobe an 
hour of national resolve for the 
liquidation of privilege and a firm 
and undaunted pursuit of the 
ideals of planning. 

It is interesting that principal 
beneficiaries of the Government’s 
efforts to promote economic 
development by way of providing 
certain facilities as well as indus- 
trial finance are most vocal critics 
of planning. Some vested interests 
seemto be 
economic freedom without realis- 
ing that these need to be recon- 
ciled with the objectives of 
meaningful liberty to live a better 
and fuller life for the common 
man—both in the present and the 
future. Champions of free 
enterprise seem to be misleading 
the public opinion by citing 
irrelevant experiences of certain 
powerful leaders of world pros- 
perity. The lament of certain 


economists that the country was . 


suffering from ‘over planning’ 
may be in consonance with the 
resentment of those who occupy 
position of privilege and control 
and whose sense of security is 
seemingly threatened by every 


making a fad of’ 


added tentacle of the state. The 
answer to growing inequalities 
within and fast widening gulf o 
international disparities lies in 
proper orientation in terms of 
national prospectives and a set of 
bold measures on the part of 
governmentin the . under-deve- 
loped countries. 

Prof. R. Schickele of the 
Food and Agriculture Organiza-~ 
tion rightly observed in 1963 ata 
Conference in Israel: “I think we 
are pretty well convinced that to 
leave economic, social and politi- 
cal progress entirely upto what is 
glibly called free enterprise, is not 
going to work in most of the 
under-developed world, in most 
newly independent State3”. 

Let us finally hope that those 
at the helm of affairs will not be 
pressurized into abandoning path 
of planning and socialism. Short- 
falls in respect of Five Year Plans 
at best prove inadequate and 
insufficient planning rather than 
establish inherent weakness in 
any system of planning. We may 
improve, strengthen and stream- 
line the machinery and method 
of planning but -the goal must 
remain more complete and com- 
prehensive planning. In any act 
of rethinking about India’s Five 
Year Plans, we must not run the 
risk of throwing the baby of 
planning with the bath water of 
our Plans. 

Planning is like antibiotics 
which taken in smaller dosage 
may fail to control the infection. 
Full course is necessary if the 
economy is to be cured of its ills. 





HELP YOUR DROUGHT-STRICKEN 
COUNTRYMEN 


Send contributions in cash or kind to 
Prime Minister’s Drought © 
Relief Fund 


Cabinet Secretariat, Rashtrapati Bhavan, 
New Delhi-4 


Postal, Railway and Air-freight, Income-Tax 


—_ 


and Custom Concessions are available - PF 


DAVP 
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WEST BENGAL 


í 


The Struggle Against Helplessness 


z 


wo months have elapsed 

since the United Front took 
over at the Writers’ Buildings— 
the seat of the West Bengal 
Government. Two months may 
not be a long enough period 
to effect basic changes—‘basic’, 
of course, with the constitutional 
limitations about which some of 
the United Fornt partners are 
rather supersensitive—but it is 
long enough to bring out the 
salient features that distinguish 
the non-Congress Government 
from its unlamented predecessor. 

To be sure, there are disting- 
uishing features as far as policy 
statements’ go. A ‘non-official 
note’ released to the Press by 
the Diréctor of Information gives 
a brief account of the progres- 
sive measures taken by the Govern- 
ment during the first six weeks 
of its existence. The note, inter 
alia, records the following: ~ 

1. The Calcutta Corporation 

tax on bustees (slums) has been 
reduced while that on buildings 
with an annual valuation of over 
fifteen thousand rupees has been 
increased ; 
. 2. Landless labourers and poor 
peasants will be given up to 
five cottahs of homestead land 
from the khas land of the Govern- 
ment; ; 

3. No tax or cess will be re- 
alized in the drought-stricken areas 
where the extent of crop failure 
is 60 ‘per cent or over. 

4. Elections to 25 municipali- 
lies which were either superseded 
or made to carry. with old sets 
of Commissioners will be held 
during May-June;- _ 

5. The Government emplo- 
yees’ right to organize themsely- 
es has been recognized and those 
(including State Transport work- 
ers) .dismissed by the Congress 


Government for taking part in 


legitimate movements have been 
reinstated ; 
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6. Police intervention in the 
legitimate trade union move- 
ments has been stopped and 
directives have been issued to 
complete conciliations within three 
months; 

7. Steps have been taken to 
ensure higher minimum wages 
to workers engaged in thirteen 
different industries ; 

8. The purchase _price of 
paddy being procured by. the 
Government has been increased 
by five rupees per maund; 
and 

9. Price of rice sold through 
ration shops will not be increas- 
ed despite the enhanced rate in 
purchase price. (The Chief Mini- 
ster recently told newsmen that 
the Government would incur an 
annual loss of Rs. 4.5 crores 
on this account.) 

Incidentally, the Director of 
Information—himself a member 
of the bureaucracy— notes that 
in order to break the ‘bureaucra- 
tic inertia’ the Government has 
taken bold steps by changing 


. personnel in different branches 


of the administration. 

All these are good as far as 
they go. The thing is, they do not 
go far enough. 

For instance, the prices of 
food articles, vegetables, pulses 
and mustard oil are steadily going 
up. Immediately after the General 
Election there was a perceptible 
fall in prices. The wholesalers 
were panicky. But the food mar- 
ket has since ‘rallied’—to use a 
stock-exchange term. As soon 
as prices began rising, the ‘Super 
Cabinet’ of the United Front met 
to discuss preventive measures. It 
was suggested by one of the parties 
that a Commercial Intelligence 
Bureau should be set up to collect 
facts about the market mechanism, 
namely, who controls the sup- 
plies of pulses, gram, mustard, 
seeds and oil, etc. which are 


Se 


imported from other States; who 
are the intermediaries between 
the big trader and the retailer, 
what are the factors responsible- 
for price fluctuation, etc. ` 

From experience it was found 
that a sudden price rise usually 
made the petty shopkeeper or 


_ grocer the target of public in- 


dignation. Out of fear he would 
close his shop and nothing would ~ 
be available in the market for 
days together. Ultimately the 
people would have to persuade 
him to come back and -accept 
whatever price he might charge. 
He would accuse the- wholeseller 


. while the latter would blame the 


merchants. The Left parties, un- - 
initiated into the mysteries of 
market mechanism, could do lit- 
tle except talk about State-trading 
in foodgrains or opening of con- 
sumer societies. And the whole 
thing would end there. The idea 
of a Commercial Intelligence 
Bureau was, therefore, readily 
accepted by all the parties. But- 
nothing concrete has been done 
so far to set up such a body. 


Meanwhile prices aré on the  ~ 


increase. The Government, no 
less than the people, seems help- 
less. According to a press re- 
port, the Deputy Chief Minister 
Sri Jyoti Basu recently told a 
public meeting in Birbhum -that 
the price rise was due to the 
manipulations of a few highl¥Y 
influential businessmen and ad- 
mitted: “We are helpless in this 
matter.” 

Such admissions of helpless- 
ness, however, will earn him or 
his Government no kudos. Al- 
ready, faint murmurs are audible 
about the raison d’etre of a Left 
Government that can do no bet- 
ter than the Congress to curb . 
prices or bring recalcitrant tra- 
ders and businessmen to book. 
The murmurs are likely to become 
more vocal, fanned by the. Con- 
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gress and other reactionary forces, 
unless remedial measures are im- 
mediately taken. Pleading ‘Con- 
stitutional limitations’ or making 
the Centre a convenient scapegoat 
for all ills—as is becoming the 
fashion not only in West 
Bengal but in other’ States as 
well—will not carry them very 
far.. The sooner it is realized the 
better for all. ; 

The same helplessness one 
sees with regard to policy on 
public transport. Private buses 
were allowed by the Congress 


Ministry to ply in Calcutta during - 


the Tramways workers’ strike in ` 
December last. Subsequently, it 
transpired that the procedure 
followed in issuing temporary - 
road permits for the vehicles 
was most irregular. There were 
allegations of shady deals bet- 
ween the bus owners and a former 
Minister. The United _Front 
Government promised inquiry in- 
to each case after, which appropri- 
ate action was to be taken. A 
thorough overhaul of the Cal- 
cutta State Transport Corpora- 
tion was also promised. The 
road permits were valid up to 
March 31. The U.F. Govern- 
ment extended them by a month 
up to April 30 in the first instance. 


Affairs of CSTC 


Last month, in course of a 
lengthy Press Note the State Go- 
vernment explained: “During the 
regime of the late Congress Go- 
vernment the Corporation was 
brought to difficult pecuniary 
straits from which-it cannot be 
rescued easily now.” The Corpo- 


ration, the Press Note stated, had / 


nominally a fleet of 1180 buses, 
but only 680 were in running con- 
dition. It needed 300 new buses 
for new routes but “the present 
financial condition of. the CSTC 
will not permit it to restore its 
original strength and to purchase 


300 new buses.” The State Govern- ` 


ment, therefore, had “regretfully 
come to the conclusion that on 
the one hand the policy of expan- 
ding nationalized bus service must 
be interrupted for a short time 
and on the. other....the new 
routes which néed to be opened 
and the routes from which the 
Corporation will withdraw should 
be made over to the private sec-- 
tor.” . 
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The affairs’of the CSTC did, 
indeed, come to a sorry pass under 
the Congress regime. For one 
thing, the time-honoured practice 
of foisting retired Government offi- 


cers—favourites of this or that 


Minister—on the Corporation, 
made its administration top heavy. 
For the other, pilfering of stores, 
especially of fuel, was alleged to. 
be taking place on a large scale. 
One has also to admit that fare- 
dodging by a section of the pas- 
sengers also added to the Corpora- 
tion’s losses. As to the last point 
there was a marked improvement 
after the new Government came 
to power. A Calcutta daily repor- 


` ted that during the first week of 


March the daily receipt of the 
CSTC had gone up by 50 per cent. 

Under the circumstances,- it 
was to be hoped that even if the 
Corporation could not emulate 
the example of the DMK, Govern- 
ment of Madras—namely, bring 
ing down State bus fares by one 
paisa per stage—it would take 
immediate steps to clear the 
Augean stable of the CSTC, ligh- 
ten its top-heavy administration by 
sacking the superannuated bos- 
ses drawing fatsalaries, and with 
the help of augmented revenue 
bring its entire fleet into active 
service. 

Now it appears things will 
not change as quickly as one ex- 


pected. The people are now told, 


that the Government will “de- 
termine the measures that should 
be adopted to bring the Corpora- 


tion back to the road of pros- 


perity” on receipt of the Evalua- 
tion Committee’s report which 
is expected in about a month’s 
time. Meanwhile private buses 
remain and get the new routes. 


No Fare Increase 


About the future of the Cal- 
cutta Tramways Company also, 
it is not ‘known if the Govern- 
ment has made up its mind. 
Union leaders are reported to 
be finding it difficult to rebut 
the view that under the present 
pecuniary conditions of the Com- 
pany wage increase is not pos- 


sible without fare increase. The - 


rise in fares announced by the 
Company in March lias been 
temporarily stayed by an order 
of the High Court. What does 


if the High Court ultimately 


_ finds the fare increase to be In 


` 


. on 


the Government propose to do ,, 


` 


order? 

Till now, the position of the 
parties of the United Front is, 
if fare increase be allowed, they 
will request the passengers not 
to pay enhanced fares and the 
conductors not to insist on 
realizing them. This, surely, can- 
not be a policy of the Govern- 
ment. If the Company decides 
to close down the services in 
such a situation, the Govern- 
ment must take positive steps 
to run them. Is it prepared to 
take over the management of the 
Company—just as the Congress 
Ministry did in the case of the 
Oriental Gas Company—or to 
nationalize it altogether? (A 
Director of the London Board 
of the Company met the Trans- 
port Minister in the first week 
of May and ‘is understood to 
have suggested that the Govern- 
ment should buy the Company 
if it did not allow fare increase.) 


Jotdars Not Responding 


The position with regard to 
food procurement is also far 
from encouraging. Under the new 
food policy all producers hold- . 
ing 10 acres or more of irrigated 
land (or 12 acres or more of non- 
irrigated land) are required to 
sell their surplus produce to the- 


‘Food Corporation of India, act- 


ing as the agent of the State Govern- 
ment. The target is to procure 
two lakh tons of rice. Till May, 5 
however, only 71,000 tons could 
be procured. ee : 

The Deputy Chief Minister 
Sri Basu complained the other 
day that big jotedars were not 
responding to the Government's 
appeal for cooperation in -the 
matter of declaring their stocks 
of paddy and selling them to the 
FCI. If appeals failed, he warn- 
ed, other methods would 
have to be adopted. The 
Cabinet has since considered the 
procurement position and indica- 


{tions are that big, producers will 


have to be compelled by law to 
sell their stocks to the Govern- 
ment. 5 

The wisdom of lifting the ban 
inter-district cordoning 
announced in course of the Food 
Minister’s policy statement in 
March—was questioned at many 
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quarters. In fact it is now admit- 
ted that taking advantage of 
free movement, huge quantities 
of rice are being smuggled out 
of West Bengal to Bihar and the 
neighbouring countries of Nepal 
and Bhutan. Unless all loopholes 
are plugged quickly and effec- 
tively, smuggling may further 
aggravate the already precarious 
food situation in the months 
ahead. 

Another point that may be 
mentioned in this connection is 
whether the increase-of the pur- 
chase price of paddy by five rupees 
has benefited the actual pro- 
ducers since it is believed that 
by the time the decision was taken, 
substantial quantities of paddy 
had already passed into the hands 
of big jotedars and mahajans who 
will now profit by the enhanced 
rates. 

The bane of the situation is 
that the parties so far could do 
very little to transform the spon- 
taneous enthusiasm of the masses 
in the wake of the Congress de- 
feat to concrete and coordinated 
mass activity throughout the State. 
There is an uneasy feeling of a 
slow drift that cannot but cause 
anxiety to all who want to see 
the United Front Government 
continue and succeed as analterna- 
tive—a better and progressive 
alternative—to the Congress. 

The success of the Government 
lies inimplementing concrete mea- 
sures that will enable the people 
to feel the impact of the change 
in their day-to-day mundane 
life. But ng measures can be 
effectively implemented unless 
there is a popular sanction be- 
hind them. In order to build up 
that sanction, the parties will 
have to jointly organize the mas- 
ses, will have to explain to them 
the meaning and implication of 
each progressive measure and 
mobilize them in defence of the 
policies and programme of the 
Government. The helplessness 
of the Government in face 
of the manipulations of the 
vested interests will be reduced 
in proportion to the intensity 
of mass activity, of mass radicali- 
zation. 

To unleash this process is 
a stupendous but inescapable task’ 
and calls for developing a living 
contact with the people at the 
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grass-roots level. The concept 
of the U.F. people’s committees 
arose in this context as it was 
felt that without a network of 
such committees neither a dialogue 
between the people and the Govern- 
ment could be kept up, nor public 
support transformed into a tangi- 
ble quantity. 

One has to admit regretfully 
that the parties, though agree- 
ing on principle to the necessity of 
forming these committees, could 
do precious little to bring them in- 
to being. Sectarianism, parochial- 
ism and big-party chauvinism— 
if one may use that expression— 
stand in the way to building up 
the organs through which mass 
participation in the Government 
will be possible. Resistance to 
forming such united front Com- 
mittees at the district level and 
below is most marked in the case 
of CP(M). 

' At the moment the parties 
are going through a painful phase 
of negotiations to present a uni- 
ted front against the Congress 
in the ensuing municipal elections. 
The: outcome is not always much 
heart-warming. The adamant at- 
titude of the CP(M), its talk 
of ‘eliminating’ other parties and 


its desperate bid to project itself 
as the sole alternative to Con- 
gress at any cost—perhaps even 
at its own cost—may queer ‘the 
pitch for the entire Left in West 
Bengal. Its policy is in marked 
contrast with that of the CPI 
which has repeatedly appealed 
for unity of all democratic forces, 
especially for unity with the 
Marxist CP. Sri Ajoy Mukherji 
also lays stress on closest unity. 

The Congress is still very much 
a force in the political life of 
West Bengal. It is trying to re- 
vamp its organizational machinery 
at the lower levels. Circles close 
to the Congress Bhawan are 
aware that the coming municipal 
elections will be a trial of strength 
between the Congress and the 
United Front. The Left parties 
can underestimate the Congress 
only at their own peril. 

The ardent desire of all pro- 
gressive people of West Bengal 
is the unity of the Left and de- 
mocratic parties. They want to 
see that the spring of hope that 
has driven away the twenty years’ 
winter of despair does not prove 
to be a short-lived one. The 
masses will not fail the parties; 
let the parties not fail the masses. 


Anatomy of Bihar 


The Economics ofa Backward Region in a Backward Economy 
Vol. I, Dr. Kedarnath Prasad (Scientific Book Agency, Calcutta 
pp 472+XV 1967, Price Rs. 36.) 


Tt recently nobody inside or 

outside Bihar ever cared to 
look into the progress of the State 
or analyse the cause obstructing 
faster growth of its economy. 
Everybody from the Planning Com- 
mission down to the Congress 
and the various Opposition parties, 
thought everything was going well. 
The Planning Commission has, 
since its inception, been maintain- 
ing a long panel of economists, 
but no one from Bihar was even 
included. The Universities in 
Bihar and liberally financed 
Research Institutes manned by 
well-known experts, though 
numbering about a dozen, have 
not produced anything which can 


throw light on the state of affairs 
in Bihar, and the reasons for the 
slow growth—or perhaps stag- 
nation—in almost all fields. 

The Government of Bihar has ` 
from time to time tried to give 
some data and information about 
the social and economic develop- 
ment of the State, usually after 
a time lag of three to four years. 
Even the so-called annual Govern- 
ment publication Bihar -has not 
been published for many years. 
It is a pity that there is no 
history of the State _ except a 
very sub-standard book by a 
lecturer of Begusarai College: 
`No book on economic history 
which can give the historical - 
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background in which the present 
state of affairs can be discussed 
and analysed—has ever been 
attempted. At a particular 
stage, the Government, seemed to 
be thinking of publishing Some 
studies. It published a passable 
book Bihar through the Ages and 
got the history of the freedom 
movement written by a well- 
known historian. The History of 
the Freedom Movement by Dr. 
K.K. Datta was published in three 
volumes. This so-called history 
was obviously written without 
proper planning and to suit the 
people in power, Inaccuracies, 
misinterpretations and one-sided 
glorification of some persons and 
omission of even the names of 
many freedom fighters and events 
known to the people throughout 
the State, have rendered the book 
virtually useless. . 
Another historian attempted 
to study the movement for the 
separation of Bihar from Bengal 
in 1912. His prejudices against the 
Bengalees and lack of analytical 


power stood in the way of his. 


producing a first-rate study 
from the mass of data he had 
Jaboriously collected. 

Dr. Kedar Nath Prasad of 
Patna University has tried to study 
the economic development of the 
State during the .plan-period. 

Bihar has 17 districts, of which 
13 are backward ones having 
3.86 crores of people. In other 
words, 83 per cent of the total 
population of the State is in the 
backward districts. Bihar, accord- 
` ing to the author, is the most 
backward State in the country. 
One should have expected from 
the author some light on his 
criteria for terming a district or 
a region backward and a dis- 
cussion of the factors which have 
led him to include thirteen dis- 
tricts in this category. And he 
might have also given the names 
of the districts. 

Dr. Prasad then ‘throws light 
on the human and natural re- 


sources of Bihar and the deve- ` 


lopment in the different sectors 
of the State during the plan- 
period. _ š 

Bihar is the second largest 
State in the country with a popula- 
tion of 4,64,60,000 and the ninth 
State from the point of view of 
area. Consequently it has a 
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~education per capita of 


greater density of population 
(691 per square mile). Since 
1921, the population has been 
incfeasing very rapidly. During 
1891-1921, the increase was only 
snine lakhs while during 1921-1951 
it was 110 lakhs. Though the 
rate of growth of population is 
not very high (19.78 per cent) as 
compared to the other States, the 
absolute growth is very high 
(146.46 million) because of a 
larger base. 

The slow rate of industrialisa- 
tion, and the negligible scope for 
migration to other States have 
resulted inthe greatest dependence 
on agriculture in the country. 
In Bihar 90.5 per cent of the 
total population is dependent 
on agriculture; out of this 24 per 
cent are agricultural labourers. 
From the point of view of literacy 
the State ranks eleventh. Only 
18.4 per cent are literate. In 
spite of this the expenditure for 
the 
population, in 1962-63 was only 
three rupees and 22 paise and this 
was the lowest in the country. 
Only 57 per cent of boys of the 
age groups 6-11 went to school 
in 1961-62, though there’ has 
been loud talk of compulsory 
primary education. Medical and 
public health services are very 
meagre. In Bihar there are 15 
registered medical practitioners 
per one lakh of population while 
for all-India the number is 19 
and for West Bengal it is 78. 

In this backward State, the 
conditions of the people of the 
Scheduled tribes, numbering 40.5 
lakhs (that is, 11 per cent of the 
total population) and inhabiting 
22 per cent of the total area is 
most miserable. 

By 1981, the total population 
of the State, according to the 
author, is likely to be 7,32,29,900: 
one should have expected from the 
author the source of the figure of 
the projected population and also 
the assumptions on which the 
projection is based. Anyway, 
with this population in 1981 and 
the slow rate, of growth of the” 


-economy, the situation will be- 


come alarming. 

The State has enormous 
natural resources. But they have 
been till now the monopoly of a 
few fortunate ones. According to 
Dr ‘Prasad, 85 per cent of the 


—_ 


total area of forests in the State 
is in private’ hands, The net 
revenue of the State from forests 
has been meagre in spite of the 
abolition of the zamindaris. In 
1960-61, it was only Rs. 40 lakhs. 
One explanation can be that the 
forests were in a very denuded 
condition when their control was 
taken over. 

Even more than a decade 
after the Zamindari abolition, ‘we 
are still unaware of .the total 
forest resources in the State. This 
along with the lack of well- 
trained persons in. the State to 
look after the forests hinders 
proper utilisation of resources 
for industrial purposes. If the 
author had thrown some light 
on the settlement of forest re- 
sources by the State Government 
with the contractors, it could 
have shown how the revenue of 
the State failed to increase. 

As regards minerals, the 
State accounts for 40.57 per cent 
of the total mineral production 
of the country. It produces 
almost the entire quantity of 
copper, apatite and kyanite and 
a large portion of coal, mica, 
bauxite, china clay and iron ore. 

The author suggests that the 
tates of royalty in West Bengal, 
Bihar and M.P. should be made 
uniform, Bihar gets a very low 
rate of royalty. Roads and 
railways have been totally neg- 
lected. One road improvement 
scheme (Rs. 50 lakhs) sanctioned 
five years ago, has not been 
completed. According. to the 
author the production of iron 
ore, which was once the highest ’ 
in Bihar, is suffering at present 
due to inadequate transport 
facilities as not a single mile of 
railway line has been constructed 
in the iron ore belt in the State 
since 1938. The author does not 
throw any light on the techniques 
of mineral extraction leading to 
high cost of production. He 
cannot dismiss the problem by 
blaming statutory and non- 
statutory obligations. He does 
not seem to have given any 
thought to the possibilities of 
establishing industries with the 
minerals found in Bihar. 

Transport and communica- 
tions have not been developed with 
any seriousness. The road mileage 
per square mile of area is only 
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0.01. The same is the case with 
the rail and water ways. 

Per capita consumption of 
electricity is only 17.83 in Bihar 
while it is 30.40 for India as a 
whole. The agricultural sector 
consumes only 4.5 per cent of the 


total energy consumed Jin the. 


State. This is because of non- 
availability and high changes.. It 
would have been useful if the 
author had given some informa- 
tion on this point. 

The agricultural sector has 
been most neglected. Net area 
irrigated was 22.6 per cent of the 
net area sown. On this score, 


the position of the State is the: 


eighth in the country. The dis- 
parity in land ownership is very 
wide. Families -with lands above 
15 acres are 7.8 percent of the 
total number of families owning 
or cultivating, land and they 
produced only 31.9 per cent of the 
totai foodgrains. About eight per- 
cent of the land-owning families 
cultivate 32 per cent of the land 
whereas 23 per cent of them cul- 
tivate 32 per cent and 69 per cent 
of them cultivate 36 per cent of the 
land. Productivity is very low. 
The value of output per acre is 
‘Rs. 
worker is Rs. 302. Bihar comes 
tenth and sixteenth in the all 
India on these counts respectively. 

Dr. Prasad has given very 
interesting data showing that 
investment per farm by size of 
holdings has been very unequal. 
For holdings of size below two 
acres it has been only Rs. 77 while 
for holdings of five acres and 
above it has been Rs. 393. 

He suggests that unproductive 
labour in the rural areas should 
able utilised elsewhere for con- 
struction of irrigation channels, 
tanks etc. and larger funds should 
be made available to cultivators, 
particularly the smaller ones. 

The net area irrigated was 
41,39,000 acres in 1950-51 which 
declined to 37,72,000 acres in 
1960-61. The State went down 
from the second position to the 
fourth in this respect. The author 
has not explained the reasons fOr 
this decline. 

He discusses the food eats 
problem at length and shows how 
the net import of foodgrains has 
gone up with the passage of time 
and how the increase of food 
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186.83 and net output per. 


“~ 


_ production in Bihar during the 


decade 1951-61 was 18 per cent, 
well below the national average 
of 45 per cent. 


Dr. Prasad examines the pro- 
gress of land reforms and co- 
Operative movement. He asserts 
that without the abolition of the 
bataidari tenancy, - reforms will 
be of no use. Under-raiyats 
must be given occupancy rights. 


Dr. Prasad’s book is a very 
informative one after the Techno- 
Economic Survey of 1958. This is 
of particular relevance when the 
famine devastation in-Bihar has 
been receiving nation-wide attrac- 


-tion. The weakness of the book 


lies in the lack of an analytical 


approach. He has failed to sub- 
Stantiate and explain most of his 
assertions and he makes explicit 
the assumptions on which his 
statements are based. He lacks 
historical perspective in which the 
problems should have been 
analysed. He does not seem to 
possess much knowledge of. the 
economic history of the. State. 

It would have been better if the 
author had not mentioned some 
irrelevant facts about his personal 
life and the squabbles in his 
University departments. One does 
not understand why he is not 
satisfied withthe expression of his 
gratitude to his wife at only one 
~place. 


Girish Mishra 


Interpreting Cuba 


Cuba Wins Freedom by M. R. DINESH (New Delhi 


Book Club Publication; 


M R. Dinesh who has been 

e closely following and in 
some ways directly associated 
with Cuban developm-nts ‘has 
done a useful piece of 
‘work.by writing this short book 
after his visit to that country last 
year. It is not a ‘scholarly study 
of either the past or the present 
or the future of Cuba and its 
significance for Latin America 
and ‘h world generally. Itis 
fraikly a work of a partisan who 
is full of admiration, almost to 
the noint of being emotionally 
touched by the beautiful land he 
visit :d and its leaders whom he 


aw. 

This he has done by a few 
bold and sweeping strokes which 
outline the birth of the revolu- 
tionary movement under Fidel 


Castro, its programme, its victory: 


andthe actual changes that the 
revolution has wrought in social 
and economic life of the island. 

It often happens that procla- 
mations and declarations from 


Havana raise questions and 
miszivings in people elsewhere. 
One such occasion was when 


Cuban government declined to 
sign the Nuclear Test ban treaty. 
Doubts are also felt sometimes 
about itsrole in the current 
controversies in the international 
Communist movement and more. 
specifically about the state and. 
nature of the revolutionary move- 
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ment in Latin America about 
which Cuba feels snecial interest 
and even responsibility. The Cuban 
positions, however, would be easily 
understood, whether one may 
agree with them fully or not if 
only a few of the facts of Cuban 
history and revolutionary ex >eri-- 
ence were grasped. The most 
salient among these is that Cuba 
won her freedom and revolution 
by its own unaided efforts on the 
strength of its own revolutionary 
forces which started with a small 
band of armed but dedicated 
men to overthrow à dictatorship 
backed by the biggest imperialist . 
power. 

The second salient fact is that 
Cuban history and destiny are in- 
extricably joined to whole of Latin 
America. To this -should be 
added the fact that Cuba is still 
actively threatened by US impe- 
rialism and the same imperialism 
is dominating and mercilessly 
intervening to smash all progres- 
sive stirrings in all countries of 


Latin America: That is the 
rationale of the Cuban interest 
and involvement in the growth 


of revolutionary movement in 
Latin America as well as its impa- 
tience with the course of events in 
that continent which may not 
-fully, understand or appreciate 
and which may some time create 
difficulties of adjust ment and 
approach. —B.R.M. 
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Rich flavour...unique taste. That’s 
what special, triple-matured tobaccos 
give Charminar. They’ve made it 
India’s first billion-seller... 

and one of the world’s 
top-selling cigarettes! 


There’s nothing like Charminar 
India’s greatest cigarstte! 


Siva 
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Nehru and Marxism 





WE do not solve our problems unless we activize the base of Indian Society, | 
en aw which means millions and millions of villagers, millions of workers and 
-~ &mail earners, unemployed people and people on the land. They are the base 

oof an society. By grappling with the problem from the top, we may 
iy draw people away from those lower fayers into the middle layers, 
base is not really affected. Once we activize it and make it dynamic, | 

yress India will be rapid 
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UR final aim can only be a classless © ’ 

O with equal economic justice and ¢ uni 
for all, a society organized on a p 
for the raising of mankind to higher 
and cultural level, to a cultivation of spiritual 
values of co-operation, unselfishness, the spirit of 
service, the desire to do right, goodwill and love 
—ultimately a world order. Everything that 


comes in the way will have to be removed, 
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if possible, forcibly if necessary. And 
seems to be little doubt that coercion will 
be necessary. 


JAWAHARLAL 





DONATE GENEROUSLY 
to 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU MEMORIAL FU 







The light that was one of 
humanity's major sources of 
inspiration and hope 

is no more,.. 


Jawaharlal Nehru was the 
personification of our hopes and 
aspirations. His success was our glory, 
and his strength our greatness. 

In him the oppressed and suppressed 
of humanity found a powerful championg 
of their cause. In the world today, 
torn as it is by bitter strife, 

he emerged as a glorious symbol 

of peace and progress...To him 

_we pay our reverent homage... 


Scindia ships carry his message 
of peace and universal brotherhood 


to the nations of the world. 


ON HIS THIRD DEATH ANNIVERSARY TODAY 
DONATE GENEROUSLY TO 
THE JAWAHARLAL NEHRU MEMORIAL FUND 
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FIGURES ATA GLANCE 

1965.: Rs 17,300,000 

1966: Rs 31,000,000 

EXPORT EARNINGS IN: 1966 : 
U.K. and W.Europe As 15,317,000 
USA. as 3,685,000 
Australia, New Zealand 
and Far East wis 
Canada age 
Middle East -s 
West indios se 
West Africa ss 
East Africa es 


3,123,000 


Exports Hit New High in1966 
Rs 31 Million Earned in Foreign Exchange 


Bata-india, the country’s leading exporter 
-Of footwear, has hit-a new high in 1966, by 
earning Rs 31 million in foreign exchange. 

A net gain of U. S. $ 500,000 (half a 
million) over what it earned in 1965. 

A remarkable performance indeed : ac- 
hieved at a time of general decline in 
„ Exports from India, and in the face of keen 
‘competition from such major exporters as 

` Japan, Hong Kong and others. 
> What.is more, many developing coun- 
„tries, becoming self-sufficient in footwear 
‘oduction, are not only restricting imports, 
‘a bid b enter the export 


such highly developed. countries as the 
U.K.. the U.S.A, Canada, and others, 
where quality products. have to be offered 
at a price that must meet both internatio- 
nal and local competitions. Š 
Bata-india has rendered service to the 
country by earning valuable foreign ex- 
change. And it has earned entitlements to 


-import its vital raw materials which are 


yet scarce in the country and which it is 
progressively and successfully substituting l 
with indigenous ones. 





Happy Homes with 
- HANDICRAFTS 
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Handicrafts In your home are a symbol of čomfort and 
happiness. Meant to suit different seasons and moods, these 
masterly creations bring to you a perfect blending of traditional 
art and contemporary design — soothing and gay curtains of 
printed cloth, carpets with richness of colours and patterns, 
| walnut wood tables, vases of blue pottery, terracota toys, nirmal 
(work and ivory objects of decoration, all in endless variety. 


\ ALL INDIA HANDICRAFTS BOARD 
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e ‘West Bengal’ - 


Bengal’s problems and how they 
tackled. 


Rs. 6/- yearly, Rs. 3/- hal-yarly. : 


ie ‘Paschimbanga’ Weekly news magazine in Bengali or on socia 
Aei E and economic affairs of West Bengal. 
Rs. 3/- yearly, Rs. 1.50 half. y 


The ‘Sramik Varta’ Bilingual-Bengali and Hindi fortni 
oo labour welfare. = 
Rs. 1.50 yearly. 


| The ‘Paschim Bangal’ strated weekly news maga: 
oe PE nea o 
Rs. 3/- yearly, Rs. 1 0 halt yearly 


The ‘Maghrebi Bangal’ Ulistrated Urdir fortnightly on 
ee SS airs. 
~ Rs. 3/- yearly, Rs. ] 50 9 half-yearly 


(1) Subscriptions are payable in advance. 


(2) Money Orders, Crossed Cheques & Postal Orders endorse 
Director of Information are accepted. 


(3) Wanted selling agents (commission 334%). 
(4) Copies are not supplied by V.P.P. 


Please write to: 


The Director of information, 
Government of West Bengal _ 
Writers’ Buildings 
Calcutta-I. 
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E 3 VALIDITY OF NEHRU 


puis week free India mourns afresh the passing of 
its chief architect. The events of last the three years, 
and particularly the new situation thrown up by the 
Fourth General Election, have only helped to under- 
. line the continuing validity of Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
ideas and general direction of approach to the task 
of building a socialist India. _ : 
In what amounts to .a fitting ammiversary-eve 
“tribute, even those who, yielding to pressures from 
big business and foreign influences, had chosen. 


déliberately to deviate from the Nehru path, have 


` tacitly acknowledged that the Indian context today 
allows of no course other than the one chalked out by 
Jawaharlal Nehru. The Congress Working Com- 
-mittee’s recent resolution—however inadequate to 


` 
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present needs and whatever the motives that 
led the disparate elements in it to accept the resolu- 
tion—is significant because it represents a rather 
shamefaced: admission by the Party’s leadership in 
both the organisational and administrative wings that 
its total alienation from the masses is mainly because 
of such deviation and the failure to implement honestly 
the policies implcit in the Nehru line. The electoral 
verdict against the Congress was undoubtedly due in 
a large measure to the feeling among the people that 
after Nehru there is no section in the party’s leader- 
ship strong enough to withstand bamboozling by 
vested interests and their friends abroad. In other 
words, the people felt with justification that with the 
Congress constituted as it is, radical measures aimed 
at transforming the national economy were not to 
be expected. i 


It will no doubt be pointed out that Jawaharlal 
Nehru himself did not carry out his own policies to 
their logical conclusion: that he wavered, compro- 
miised at almost every crucial stage, and generally 
acted in such a way that, despite his leadership’ and 
his constant reminders about the national goal, the 
rich became richer and the poor became poorer; 
that he set goals but was not strong or determined 
enough to get them achieved within prescribed time- 
limits, 

Such criticism has substance but represents only 
part of the truth. When assessing Nehru, two impor- 
tant factors have to be borne in mind: one, that his 
very presence was enough to reassure the people that 
even if mistakes were made they would be rectified in 
due course; and two, that the instrument by which 
he had to transform his ideas into reality had neither 
the collective calibre nor the cadres needed for the 
historic task. : i 


_ Perhaps Nehru can be legitimately charged with 
having deliberately chosen the available national 
organisation despite its. patent inner contradictions 
in the hope of being able to transform it into an in- 


____| strument for socialist construction instead of seeking 
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to forge a more purposeful and single-minded 
organisation with the help of the progressive forces 
in the country. But to pose the question thus would 
be to ignore the many contradictions inherent in the 
then prevailing situation, including the fact that the 
Leftists as a whole permitted themselves the luxury of 
drifting without direction and did not lend themselves 
to be moulded into such a vital organisation. It 
would also be to overlook Nehru’s own background 
and compulsions. 


The contribution that Nehru made is not so much 
in the positive achievements in the socio-economic 
sphere—although these were by no means inconsi- 
derable—but in the kind of political and economic 
thinking he set in motion. It is unfair to hold the 
indecision and lack of grip which marked his declining 
years against him, or to blame him for the failure of 
the political situation to throw up men of stature and 
dedication who could replace him while he was still 
alive. What have grown in the Congress Party 
during the years of freedom are mostly mushrooms 
of various kinds; the dedicated Congressman is the 
exception rather than the rule. That is why when 
Jawharlal died the vested interests, which had al- 
ready mounted a campaign against him taking 
advantage of the Chinese attack, decided that the 
time had come to make a concerted bid for power: 
this had to be mainly through the Congress and partly 
through the Swatantra Party and the Jan Sangh.’ 

Not only the resolution of the Congress Working 
Committee buteven the minimum programmes of 
the United Front Governments of West Bengal and 
Kerala constitute a post-Nehru justification of Nehru- 
ism. On the part of the Congress the attempt is 
perhaps no more than to restore the image of the 
Party to the extent feasible in the face of Rightwing 
pressures. On the part of the Leftist coalitions it is 
an admission that the Nehru philosophy of transfor- 
mation through democratic processes is the only viable 
one in the present context. The Leftist coalitions have 
one advantage which the Congress continues to 
lack: the availability of dedicated leadership and 
cadres who, given the grit and determination, have the 
capacity to introduce and get implemented the radical 
measures which alone can lead to the India of Nehru’s 
dreams. 


So far as the Congress is concerned, since it still 
is in power at the Centre and in some States, its 
leaders continue to havea chance to prove their since- 
rity and honesty of purpose. The resolution adopted 
recently will mean precisely nothing if speedy steps 
are not taken to make the resources of private banking 
institutions available for developing the public sector, 
if dependence on foreign countries for basic food needs 
is not ended quickly, if monopoly is not curbed and 
big business houses are not eliminated step by step, 
if prices are not brought down and reasonable mini- 
mum wages are not ensured, and if a conscious pro- 
gramme is not introduced to reduce regional econo- 
mic imbalances on a noticeable scale. 

The present Prime Minister in the last 17 months 
has allowed herself to be a plaything in the hands of 
unscrupulous adventurers, climbers and agents of 
indigenous and foreign vested interests. But she 





still has an opportunity to stop the drift down- 
hill and bring the country back to the Nehru path. 
If she displays in this matter the same determination 
she showed in backing Dr Zakir, Husain and getting 
him elected, she and the Congress may not have to 
be written off altogether. In fact, there is still time 
and opportunity for Srimat Indira Gandhi to continue 
the task from where her great father left off. But 
the first requirement is that she should give up depen- 
dence on those elements in her party who have 
always worked against Jawaharlal and his ideas, and 
regain the support of those sections which have been 
fighting for adherence to the Nehru path. 


As for the Left Opposition at the Centre and Leftists 
in Government in the States, their task is to exert 
increasing pressure on the Union Government to act 
in conformity with the Nehru ideals in the social and 
economic spheres. They can make a start with the 
questions of bank nationalisation and justice for the 
working class. Pressure from the Right can only be 
countered by greater pressure from the Left; and the 
latter has the advantage of being in the interests of 
the common people and hence capable of mustering 
massive popular support. 
the Left should set for itself in the immediate future: 
if later on a situation arises in which the Leftist forces 
feel confident of taking over at the Centre and quicken- 
ing the pace of progress towards socialism no doubt 
the progressive elements in the Congress will bless 
such a development even if initially they may have 
qualms about a backing it openly. 
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This then is the task that ~ 


New Delhi Skyline 


í SLUMP AT HOME AND ABROAD 


TH opening gambit in Parlia- 
_ “ment has once again brought 

out the political fragility of the 
-> Government today. 

Despite the accretion of strength 
that, the Prime Minister is sup- 
posed to have gained in the period 
of the recess particularly over the 
Presidential election—she seemed 
to be more acclimatized this time 
to the hazards: of parliamentary 
life—the grim reality of a mount- 
ing economic crisis spearheaded 
by the acute food shortage has 
shown up the Government’s 
bankruptcy at the policy level. 
The characteristic feature of the 
food debate on the very opening 
day of the Lok Sabha has been 
that the Opposition, particularly 
the leaders of the Left parties, 
spoke with a better grip over the 
problem than the_ Treasury 
Benches. The background was 
provided by the exposure of the 


Central incompetence by -the 
different non-Congress State 
Governments. The  Centre’s 


theme that it could not possibly 


meet the requirements of all the’ 


States proved to be unconvincing; 
and this was evident from the 
fact that the Food Minister could 
hardly be effective in rebutting 


the charges of Central failure to ~ 


. Telease even the promised quotas 
in time. 

But Sri Jagjivan Ram’s is no 
isolated predicament. Sri Poon- 
acha’s Railway Budget promises 
to prove a serious ‘liability for the 
Government in terms of its 
popularity; for, never since 
independence has a heavier 
burden been placed on different 


sections of the public by way of | 


railway fare and freight. 

The unrelieved gloom on the 
economic front is matched by 
an extraordinary incapacity of 
` the Government leadership to 
rouse the nation to a mighty 
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crusade to face the great crisis. 
Some of Sri Morarji Desai’s 
critics have of late been ascribing 
this to the time-honoured con- 
servatism of the Finance Minister. 
While Sri Desai’s congenital 
inability to strike out a bold, 
radical line is known, the more 
discerning among the New Delhi 
observers would prefer to blame 
the pro-American elements in- 
side the Government—ranging 
from some Ministers to powerful 
civil servant bureaucrats—for 
landing the economy in the pre- 
sent state of collapse and dis- 
integration. Sri Asoka Mehta’s 
backstage lobbying for devalua- 

~tion and import liberalisation 
and Sri Subramaniam’s P.L. 480 
strategy haveall placed the eco- 
nomy at the mercy of the World 
Bank, a charge which is levelled 
-by a large section of Congress- 
men as well 
The fact that there has so far 
been no sign of a break from that 
capitulationist policy as evidenced 


` by Sri Dinesh Singh’s generous 


import liberalisation (thereby 
earning a pat on the back from Mr. 
George Woods) and the. steel 
decontrol also at the behest of 
the World Bank—is turning*out to 
be the biggest deterrent against 
any belief in the Government’s 
readiness to go in for a radical 
economic programme, which 
alone can rouse the nation and 
prepare it to face any hardship. 
It is in this background that 
observers in the Capital do 
not set much store by the recent 
resolution of the Congress Work- 
ing Committee to go in for some 
radical measures. 

An idea of the powerful in- 
fluence that the vested interests 
wield in determining the course of 
the Government’s policy and 
action has been provided ‘in the 
last few days by the controversy 


. for a ful-lscale discussion, 


generated over the Hazari Report 
which has shown up the enormity 
of the Birla empire. (Incidentally, 
Maitstream can humbly claim 
to be the first to have brought it 
to light and its write-up touched 
off a storm in the Rajya Sabha 
which led the Government to 
place the report on the table of 
the House). It is understood that 
initially the Ministry of Industrial 
Development was keen on follow- 
up action on the report, parti- 
cularly with regard to the present 
procedure of issuing industrial, 
licences. But powerful forces were 
set to work and one M.P. belong- 
ing to the august business house 
even threatened to bring the 
Government down if any such 
move to expose it was taken. 
The Birla lobby in Parliament is 
perhaps stronger in number than 
any of the Opposition parties 
while it has its representatives in 
key places in the Cabinet, the 
Secretariat and a number of 
Opposition groups.. - 

The manner in which a full- 
scale debate on the Hazari Report 
is being sought to be stified or 
derailed provides a_ significant 
commentary on the Birla content 
in the present power-structure at 
the Centre. It was for quite some- 
time given out that Sri Morarji 
Desai’s camp did not enjoy 
Birla patronage as its rival fac- 
tions did. However, on the 
Hazari Report the reluctance 
shown by the Finance Minister 
and his lieutenants to. go in 
has 
made it clear to New Delhi 
observers that on issues touching 
the interest of the Birlas, the 
Finance Minister’s over-sympathe- 
tic considerations should not be 
ruled out. The way Sri Chandra- 
sekhar was sought to be mauled 
in the Congress Parliamentary 
Party meeting for having parti- 
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cipated in a Blitz symposium on 
the Birla empire has added proof 
about the preponderating in- 
terest that the Birlas can command 
in the ruling party itself. 

While it is possible that the 
Left Opposition together with 
the Left elements inside the 
Congress might be able to force 

-a discussion on the Hazari Re- 
port, few in New Delhi believe 
that the Government is in a posi- 
tion to take the appropriate 
follow-up action on it. The ex- 
traordinary gymnastics by which 
the protection of the Birla in- 
terest is simultaneously ensured 
with the mouthing of loud talks 
of socialism has become too 
hackneyed to bring about even an 
illusion in the minds of a large 
section of Government supporters, 

` leave alone its critics. 
* * * * 


TH state of slump that prevails 
in the sphere of foreign affairs 
has been amply brought out by 
the New Delhi reactions to the 
present crisis in West Asia. On 
the plane of formal posture there 
is little that one can object to 
the Government of India stand: 
the Prime Minister has promptly 
informed President Nasser 
about India's close bonds of 
friendship with UAR, and there 
has been no formal objection to 
the withdrawal of the UN 
forces from the Gaza strip. But 
if one compares the situation 
today with that which prevailed 
at the time of the Suez crisis eleven 
years ago, it is clear that New 
Delhi has practically ceased to 
play any active role in world 
diplomacy. There is no diplomatic 
initiative on the part of India as 
could be compared with Sri 
Krishna Menon’s role in 1956. 
In this specific case, two in- 
teresting points are worth noting. 
First, there is an active wing in 
the Foreign Office which seeks to 
cover up India’s passive reaction 
by trying to make out that there 
is no reason why New Delhi 
should come out strongly in 
favour of UAR According to 
this school, UAR did not come 
come Out with a Strong and un- 
equivocal stand in the two major 
crises in foreign policy that 
India had to face the last five years 
—first, the Sino-Indian conflict 
of 1962 and the second, the 
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Indo-Pak conflict of 1965. It is 
Interesting to observe that fore- 
Stalling this particular trend, 
the UAR mission in the Capital 
has been trying to do its best to 
convince different layers of Indian 
Opinion, both official and non- 
Official, that Cairo had taken a 
very sympathetic stand in the 
Colombo deliberations of Decem- 
ber 1962 which enabled Nehru to 
accept the Colombo Proposals, 
and also in 1965, U.A.R. did 
not side with Pakistan against 
India. 

_ The second point worth noting 
is the growth of an active Israeli 
lobby in New Delhi in the last 
few years. The demand for raising 
Israeli mission in India from 
consular to diplomatic status 
and for reciprocal gesture towards 
Israel on the part of External 
Affairs Ministry has been raised 
from time to time in recent years. 
The fact that unlike 1956, there 
has not been any forthright 
demonstration ‘in support of the 
UAR point of view, is, to some 
measure, due to the activity of 
this Israel lobby which includes 
not only the Swatantra and PSP 
leaders but a number of prominent 
individuals. Judging by the extent 
of mass popularity there is no 
doubt that in the awareness of 
the Indian public, President 
Nasser symbolises a firm anti- 
imperialism stand much more 
definite than that of the present 
set-up in New Delhi. There was 
widespread interest, in this coun- 
try, for instance, in the UAR Presi- 
dent’s forthright denunciation of 
U.S. strings attached to the PL 
480 transactions. Side by side 
the Arab League outfit in New 
Delhi has come to be identified 
in recent months with a definitely 
progressive orientation which has 
a very wide appeal particularly 
among the radical elements in 
this country. 

The over-all impression in the 
capital is that the West Asian 
crisis is not likely to spill over 
into a full-scale war for neither 
Israel nor UAR can go in for a 
war without the backing of their 
respective super-power supporters. 
Against this prophecy one has to 
take into account the current 
Pentagon thesis (so similar to 
Peking’s!) about the feasibility of 
limited wars and it is clear that 


Israel can always offer herself as 
a guinea-pig for US experiments. 
* k * 


rpe state of disarray in the 
™ Fore:gn Office is noticed by 
practically all sections of New 
Delhi opinion. There is hardly 
a sense of direction in foreign 
policy apart from the powerful 
pro-American lobby which tries 
to link up every issue with the 
urgency of getting foreign aid. 
Sri Chagla has maintained his 
reputation of being a fine gentle- 
man with a high sense of probity 
and decorum but in the field of 
intricate diplomacy, he has not 
been able to make any mark. 
Hi, obvious faux pas in giving 
out to the press a confidential 
assurance by the Iranian Foreign 
Minister about Teheran’s disin- 
clination to stand by Pakistan in 
the event of any future Indo-Pak 
conflict is, to say the least, a 
specimen of very amateurish diplo- 
macy. The subsequent embarrass- 
ment that has been caused to both 
Teheran and New Delhi over this 
Palam interview of the Foreign 
Minister has not come as a sur- 
pri-e to informed circles in New. 
Deihi; it has only helped to 


_ undermine the standing of Indian 


diplomacy in the eyes of a neigh- 
bouring country. In this context, 
it will not come as a surprise if 
Sri Chagla is soon divested of his 
present porofolio, Sardar Swaran 
Singh’s name as his replacement 
is also being heard in some 
quarters, 

The true test of New Delhi’s 
diplomacy in the coming months 
is bound up with its approach 
towards Pakistan. Sri Chagla’s 
letter to the Pakistan Foreign 
Minister signifying readiness to 
discuss all issues.including Kash- 
mir and the subsequent develop- 
ments therein has shown up the 
vacillation that dogs the step 
of Indian foreign policy in its 
present phase. On the one hand, 
there is a genuine desire for an 
Indo-Pak settlement on Kashmir 
and in this the Prime Minister is 
believed to be seriously interested. 
How to bring it about on an 
independent plane without being 
pressurised by foreign powers 
Is one of the main problems 
facing Smt Gandhi. 

At firs, it was thought that 
Sri Zhagla’s letter to his opposite 
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number in Pakistan is the 
starling point of a new overture. 
Later on, little evidence was 
found to substantiate such con- 
clusion. Rather the letter might 
have been part of a move to 
rebut the persistent American 
pressure for lowering the defence 
budget. From the World Bank 
to the State Department, the 
whole host of US emissaries have 
been making out one point that 
by settling the Kashmir question 
with Paskitan and by accepting 
US umbrella in the defence 
against China, India could con- 
siderably slice down her heavy 
defence expenditure. How to 
answer this point became an 
urgent item of Indian diplomacy. 
So the moment the Pirzada 
letter linked up the reduction 
in defence expenditure with a 
solution of the Kashmir question, 
New Delhi could argue that 


Snippets 


PPHERE is a lot of talk in New 
Delhi nowadays about the 
Birla Empire. 

I have before me the details 
of a transaction, whose details 
when revealed would prove to be 
a first-class sensation. In Bihar, 
the K. B. Sahay Ministry even in 
its death gasp tried to faithfully 
serve the Birlas. By March 1, 
when the results of the Genera. 
Election were out, the Governol 
had decided to call the new Unit- 
ed Front of non-Congress parties 
to form the Government. Next 
day, Congress President Kamaraj 
himself gave out that the Congress 
would not try to form a Govern- 
ment in Bihar. On March 3, 
the United Front met to select its 
Ministers, and on March 5, the 
new Ministry was sworn in by the 
Governor. 

Actually, the Governor after 
the announcement of the Sahay 
Ministry’s defeat at the polls, had 
asked it to carry on in a caretaker 
capacity until the new Ministry 
was formed. But on March 4, 
that is, the day before the new 
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Pakistan’s massive defence 
programme is mainly for the 
purpose of grabbing Kashmir by 
arms, and this is expected to pro- 
vide a good alibi for the large- 
scale defence expenditure on the 
part of India. Whether this tactical 
move will be able to ward off 
further Amerjcan pressures along 
the above lines is diffcult to say. 
But there is generally a feeling in 
New Delhi today that the present 
mood of the Pakistan Government 
gives little opening for any 
fruitful talk with Rawalpindi. 
However the need for releasing 
Sheikh Abdullah from detention 
has gained considerable force in 
recent weeks. The argument to 
note in this connection is that 
there will be hardly any justifica- 
tion for keeping the Sheikh in 
detention once the DIR lapsed. 
Whether an amendment of the 
Constitution could be moved to 


HOW BIRLA IS HELPED 


* CHAVAN AND GHERAOS 
IN NEPAL 


* A HOLIDAY 


Ministry was sworn in, Sri K. B. 
Sahay conveyed in writing to the 
Accountant General’s office that 
he had given administrative 
approval for a Birla deal “in anti- 
cipation of Cabinet sanction”— 
knowing fully well that he would 
not be presiding over the new 
Cabinet. 

What is this Birla deal which 
Sri Sabay was in such a panicky 
hurry to push through? At Patratu 
in Hazaribagh District, the Birlas 
are setting up an alloy steel plant. 
For this purpose they needed 824 
acres, and the Sahay Ministry 
sanctioned it for Rs. 2,500 per 
acre. For a similar plant, the 
Tatas were allotted at Adityapur 
a plot of 300 acres at Rs. 7,000 per 
acre; and the Government-owned 
National Coal Development Cor- 
poration was charged at varying 
prices some of which went beyond 
Rs. 10,000 per acre. 

For this patently irregular deal, 
Sir K. B. Sahay signed orders in 
three capacities—once as Revenue 
Minister, thenas Finance Minister 
and finally as Chief Minister—all 


retain emergency provision of 
the DIR for the border States 
(which includes Kashmir) is 
also being examined and the 
general impression is that with 
the new alignment of parties in 
Parliament as it is constituted to 
day, such an amending legislation 
would not be able to get the 
necessary two-thirds majority. 
Inevitably the question of the ' 
release of Sheikh Abdullah comes 
on the agenda. 

How far Smt Gandhi during 
her holiday in the picturesque 
setting of the Dachigam Rest 
House last week could bringabout 
a unified understanding among 
Kashmiri leaders on the necessity 
of facing Sheikh Abdullah in 
freedom is difficult to say though 
it is clear that she was anxious 
to put it across as convincingly 
as possible. 
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in course of a single day, his last 
day at the Patna Secretariat. 

But this is not all the benefits 
that the Birla’s Patratu project 
could get from the Sahay Ministry. 
It will be getting high-tension 
electric power a as subsidized rate 
from the Bihar Electricity Board, 
entailing a loss of Rs. 56 lakhs a 
vear for the Bihar Government. 
Actually, the Tatas had been 
charged a much higher rate for 
a similar project at Adityapur. 

x * * 


St Chavan’s visit to Calcutta 
last week provided an interest- 
ing study of his style of function- 
ing. At the Eastern Zonal Council 
meeting where he met in confer- 
ence the Chief Ministers from 
different eastern States, he made 
an opening speech, participated in 
the discussions and not once did 
he complain about the gheraos or 
even lament over labour indisci- 
cipline. When all the business was 
over, he made his concluding 
speech, and in course of it, he 
quietly took out a sheet and read 
out from it his comments against 
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the gheraos. Quite a few wondered 
why the Home Minister did not 
care to take up the subject in the 
Zonal Council meeting itself. If 
he did not consider it appropriate 
for the Council’s deliberations, 
why on earth did he have to read 
out a prepared statement right at 
the end of the session ? 

A little later, Sri Chavan met 
the press and there he made the 
gheraos his principal theme. And 
in the bargain, he came out badly 
as the Calcutta press madé him 
admit that by Sri Chavan’s stan- 
dards, the British Government 
was right in arresting Gandhiji 
and his satyagrahis, while the 
latter were wrong in going in for 
direct action. Of course, Sri 

” Chavan by his extraordinary logic 
could justify the discrepancy be- 
tween his concept of law and order 
and his sense of political justice. 
. What has surprised many in 
Calcutta is that the Home Minister 
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Nehru’s Decision-making 


mps short piece on what I 
might call the anatomy of 
decision attempts to interpret in 
partand ina small way the 
approach of Jawaharlal Nehru 
to those processes of 
decision-making which consti- 
tute political, 
administrative functioning. 
Anyone privileged to watch 
and. assist in his day-to-day at- 
tention to public ~ business, 
could not fail to observe the 
fact that two fundamental fea- 
tures informed his own decision- 
making. These were the quali- 
ties of being rational and being 
human. They explained per- 
haps also_in some measure his 
devotion to the advancement of 
science, and to his scientific 
attitude in general; as well as 
his deep concern with relation- 
ships, in terms of a multitude 


of diversities—diversities amongst . 


people which he saw as 
enriching the human race rather 
than fated to divide men 





Former Cabinet Secretary, the 
author had unique opportunities 
of studying Nehru’s mode o 
functioning at close quarters. - 
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governmental and . 


should indulge in public criticism 
of the stand of the West Bengal 
Ministry in Calcutta. An issue on. 
which the Centre might have con- 
veyed its concern to the--State 
authorities can hardly authorise 
him to sit in open judgment with- 


out waiting for the State Govern-_ 


ment’s response, Surely, this jis 
not the best way to keep up good 
Centre-State relations. 

Perhaps the Home Minister 
has not grasped how narrow is his 
own political base today. Pandit 
Pant could do the- hectoring 
against the then Kerala Ministry 


and the Congress High Command’ 


could unleash a “liberation strug- 
gle? eight years ago. But, pity 
Sri Chavan, times have changed so 
much. 
R x 

Tl Siki: day a friend of mine 

was flying back to the Capital 
from Kathmandu. He discovered 
that a fellow passenger was ine 


~ 
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into groups and camps mutually 


estranged and hostile. 


Indeed, he seemed to be of 
the very few men of his gen- 
eration capable of arriving at 
decisions, sometimes extremely 
difficult decisions, which could 
reconcile the incompatible fea- 
tures of rationality and human- 
ness. The brief analysis at- 
tempted here seeks on the one 
hand to discover the clues to 
the decision-making processes 
of his mind, and on the other 
to derive from the experience 
of his particular modes of deci- 
sion-making, some ° indicators 
for the proper conduct of public 
business. 

We might consider first as 
to the nature of decision. What 
is a decision ? 

A decision is a conscious act 
of choice. It is a selection 
from among alternatives avai- 
lable to choose from. These al- 
ternatives might be two or more. 
A decision as- we define it here 
does not include a sudden act 
on impulse, non-rational, nor 
something done unconsciously, 
nor an -unrelated ex-cathedra 
dictat. These things belong to 


-wi eofan External Affairs Minis- 


try official. This lady who was all 
ecitatic about the Americans, 
wes returning from a refreshing 
hcliday as the guest of tje US 
Ambassador in Nepal. Her hus- 
bend, I later on found out, is a 
policy- planning expert in our 
Foreign Office. 

Should our Foreign Office ex- 
perts engaged in sensitive jobs as 
policy planning permit themselves © 
or their families the hospitality of 
American diplomats abroad? Is 
this in accord with’ normal diplo-= 
matic convention? And does the 
Foreign Ministry realise the. im- 
pect of such jaunts upon the local 


people? At Kathmandu we are~ 


supposed to be competing with 
the Chinese to capture the mind 
of the Nepali people: how would 
thzy look upon an [ndian diplo- 
mat’s wife enjoying a trip as the 


guest of the American Ambas~ 
ador? —Scribbler 
the pathology of the human ° 


mind and human action; and 
indeed there are not wanting 
examples of them in recent, and 
even in current history, some- 
times with tragic consequences 
on a large scale. 

In this latter class also, as 
of interest and concern in deal- 
ing with the pathology of the 
subject, but 
immediate purview, I would 
include those groups of deci- 
sions which proceed not form 
the mind of man in the exercise 
of his human judgment, but 
where the decision is surrende- 
rec or relegated to agencies 
thet might be termed occult, 
astrolgocial, and other modes of 
the non-natural, non-rational, 
and non-logical. This is not 
to say that there may_not be 
something in -any or all\o of these. 
Thzy have to be reckoned with; 
for which of us is not in some 
degree or other superstitious 
in some at least of -our attitudes 
and actions? In any case, 
we must recognise the fact that 
there is- quite a widespread 
resort to this transference of 


‘decsion-making to the trust óf 
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excluded from our- 
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- jous . to 


| form 


` set in power indefinitely 


agencies which remain myster- 
the human mind. 
Public administration and go- 
vernmental dedision-making in 
a country like India” provide 
a constant flow of examples 
of this phenomenon; but in 
various ways and degrees it is 
a fairly universal one. But 
these things do not come within 
the meaning of decision-making 
that concerns us here. ` 


Voter Decides 


Since present-day governments 
and administrations are in most 
cases founded upon the concept 
of sovereignty of the people, we 
might draw a sample from the 
decision-making process where- 
by the people decide who shall 
the government. In -a 
general election such as is known 
in the parliamentary democra- 
cies, the voter decides whom he 
will vote for. He may 


. choose from among the names 


upon his ballot paper. If the 
election rules prescribe that 
only one of the persons named 
will be elected, then he may choose 
any one of them, and only 
one. This’ is the limit of his 
choice.. If he attempts to. ex- 
ceed the ‘field of his choice in 
any way, for instance by expres- 
sing an order-of preference on 
the ballot paper, or adding a 
name of his own choice, his 
decision will be frustrated, and 
will be no decision at all. Upon 
the multitude of such individual 
decisions, counted and arrayed 
in predetermined ways, _ 
pends who will govern the na- 
tion or a State within a federal 
structure, and also to a consi- 
derable extent’ how the nation 
will be governed, until 
the next election. Governments 
and political parties, apparently 
and 
irremovably, can be thrown out, 
decimated, and sometimes’ sud- 
denly relegated to the waste 
heap of history, through this 
democratic process of the people 
deciding to be governed only 
by those who command their 
continuing approval (not merely 
confidence) - and in ways of 
government acceptable to . them. 
In legal proceedings in a 
court of law, the judge’s choice 
decision usually lies 
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- judgment for the plaintiff 
_ dismissing the suit 


de- ` 


between convicting or acquit- 
ting the person accused before 
it of an offence under 
the law, or between entering 
or 
jn a civil 
dispute. There ’are' of course 
other variations --on the range 


of choice in different cases; but | 


these “are the main alternatives 
in most cases, and limit the 
field of ‘choice accordingly. 

The same sort of continuous 
necessity to select from the 
alternatives ` available is char- 
actersistic of legislative deci- 
sion. To exceed it, as most 
legislatures are prone to do, 
in a mistaken belief as to the 
extent of their powers, tends to 
result in conflict, and where a 
written Constitution exists 
defining the powers of 
the legislature, legislative- de- 
cision is often struck down, by 
the courts of law as ultra vires. 
Legislatures may even be speci- 
fically cautioned, through the 
judicial decision of prospective 
over-ruling, that they must be 
careful to remain within the 
limits of legislative choice pre- 
scribed by ‘the Constitution. 
A decision of the Indian Sup- 
reme Court, handed down in 
February 1967, has made his- 
tory in this respect, in warning 
the legislature against intruding 
upon the fundamental 
of the citizen enshrined in the 
Constitution of India. 


Bad Examples 


One may: fairly postulate one 


of the major means of measuring 
the quality of a government, or 
a legislature, or an administration, 
or the judiciary, or the manage- 
ment of an enterprise namely, 
their capability to discover the 
full range of alternatives available 
in any particular set of circums- 
tances, singly or in their various 
permutations and combinations, 
and from among them be’ able 
to select that which will yield 
the most satisfactory, or perhaps 
as so frequently happens in real 
life, the least unsatisfactory 
results. Not to be ableto know 
or to gauge the existence of the 
various alternatives is a mark of 
a lack of efficiency and enterprise. 
It seems worse still, knowing the 
alternatives available, not to be 


rights. 


able to exercise judgment and 
choose; or to look around 
for possible alternatives which . 
do not exist, as an escape from 
the responsibility of having to 
choose. And worst of all is to 
know which choige is the best in 
the cicumstances, but not be 
able to exercise decision in .ac- 
cordance with it. This indeed is 
simply bad management and bad 
administration. We have had 
some bad examples of it on the 
part of the very people in high 
positions of governmental and” 
administrative _ responsbility 
who so endlessly exhort others 
and tirelessly preach at them to 
achieve a clean and efficient 
administration. 


Fundamental Parameters 


Having referred to the specific 
fields of decision-making res- 
ponsibility which more directly 
affect the public interest, we may 
now turn to the more fundamental 


‘parameters which govern and 


circumscribe the decision-making 
process itself; for these must 
equally govern administrative, 
governmental and management 
decision-making. ` 

Amongst the basic parameters 
which condition human decisions, 
we may distinguish four as being 
of some outstanding significance. 
These~may be described as: 
philosophy, purpose, direction, 
and plan. 

The philosophy may consist 
of a specific doctrine; a dogma; 
a set of beliefs; a set of values. 
It may assume the form of the 
principle of the infallibility of a 
leader. Hitler and Mussolini 
were extreme examples; but we 
have them in lesser degrees and 
various manifestations more fre- 
quently than some might re- 
cognise. The urge to be led, 
combined with the euphoria that 
authority and power breed com- 
bine to conspire towards the 
prevalence of. this principle. Or 
it may be in the form of adhe- 


rence in different’ degrees of 
rigour, or rigidity, to a set of 
religious beliefs, a dogma of 


a church: or a creed, a bélief in 
human equality or its reverse, the 
belief that some races are superior 
to others, and so on, to serve as 
reference points for taking 
decisions in particular instances; 
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or fixed belief in human values 
such as truth, and non-violence, 
to govern human decision and 
action. 

These are but some samples; 
the list may well be an open- 
ended, unlimited one. 


Purpose 


The purpose of a decision, or 
of a set or sefies of decisions may 
be to find something, to do 
something or get something done— 
to get somewhere. 

The direction may be towards 
an objective, or perhaps towards 
the defeat, deflection, or delay 
of an objective being attained, 
and may be direct or indirect and 
it may be in different depths of 
time. Some of the end points in 
time may indeed be beyond the 
reach of the proximate future, 
or may even be beyond the sight 
of the immediately foreseeable 
purpose. 

The plan would ‘consist in the 
main of a strategy, of tactic, 
of methodology, of agencies, 
and of resources 

Where any oneor more of these 
basic parameters is missing, or 
is insufficiently defined, or is 
erratic, then, although one or 
even some few decisions may 
prove viable, nevertheless one 
might with some confidence 
expect that over any substantial 
sequence of its decisions which 
will be made the, process of deci- 
sion-making itself, quality, and its 
consequences, will tend to reflect 
the characteristics of those basic 
parameters. 

We might affirm then that for 
any hvman activity which is 
rationally ordered activity and 
not merely accidental, 
tional, human decisions made 
from point to point must tend to 
reflect and to be conditioned by 
_a philosophy, a purpose, a 
direction and a plan. If this is so, 
it becomes a proper concern and 
a proper task for those who have 
“to make decisions, and particu- 
Jarly those who are entrusted with 
the making of decisions which 
affect others, to distinguish and 
recognise,-and to accept for the 
purpose of their particular area 
of responsibility, the appropriate 
philosophy and purpose which 
must inform their actions, and to 
be able to set the directions and 
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non-Ta-. 


also to be able to formulate a 
plan for the fulfilment of the 
philosophy and the attainment 
of the purpose. We need not look 
for perfect states of being in these 
things; for that would be asking 
for the impossible, constituted as 
we all arc at present; but surely 
these things merit much greater 
attention than they obtain in the 
course of the governmental, 
administrative, and managerial 
processes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru seemed con- 
stantly to be reminding himself, 
and -he certainly often reminded 
those around him, that conscious 
decision-making is essentially a 
process of the human mind; it is 
a human process and not a 
mechanical or electronic process. 
It is a function that is immediately 
dependent upon the human mind, 
and upon human feelings. 


Variety of Devices 


Over the very recent past, 
scientific discoveries, technological 
inventions and devices have begun 
to provide new aids, ofan en- 
tirely new sort, towards man’s 
mental and not merely his physical 
effort. An increasing number and 
variety of devices, and increasingly 


fast and sophisticated ones, are_ 


becoming available: computers 
for rapid calculations; electronic 
machines for the tabulation, 
storage, classification, analysis 
and retrieval of vast quanti- 
ties of complex information; 
even decision-making machines, 
“slaves”, but none the less in- 
vested with the function of making 
decisions and getting them im- 
plemented; devices for communi- 
cation and control, with a whole 
branch of mathematics, cyber- 
netics, to deal with them. 

All these provide man with the 
means of accelerating his own 
thought-processes; he is for the 
first time able to feed into the 
process of choice ftom available 
alternatives an increasing num- 
ber and variety of variables; he 
is also able to calculate the out- 
come, albeit within wide and 
somewhat crude limits, of different 
choices which might be made in 
a given set of circumstances. 
These are but two of the ways 
that the phase change in scientific 
and technological advance affects 
the decision-making process. 


Yet, when all this is taken into 
account, and every possible 
advantage is taken of these 


‘new aids to decision-making, the 


fast remains that they are, and 


‘can only be, aids, and cannot. 


redlace the essence of the process 
of decision-making. True decision- 
making remains a human function. 
Ore hopes that it will remain 
sa. For if it should cease to be 
so, man will have truly destroyed 
himself with his own inventions, 
or will have ‘put it beyond his 
pcwer to save himself, which 
cames to the same thing. 


Jawaharlal Nehru also seemed 
to be constantly and consciously 
keeping himself and those around 
him aware that knowledge is_a 
vital aid to decision-making. It 
wes perhaps this that kept bim 
always fairly close to the funda- 
mental precepts of dialectical 
materialism, and away from 
abstractions, and from idle con- 
jecture. 


Ne Mystery 


Knowledge is by definition 
something that is known to man 
or something that becomes known, 
Tkere is no real mystery about 
knowledge, or about new know- 
lecge that`is discovered. What is 
truly mysterious is the unknown; 
and there is a vast and limitless 
umverse of the unknown. How- 
ever much one might speculate 
abut the yet unknown, it re- 
meins hidden in the womb of the 
future, until it is discovered with 
such apparatus as human in- . 
genuity can devise. If the history 
of human knowledge teaches us 
on: lesson, it is this: Abstract 
conjecture has through the ages 
terded to retard knowledge except 
where it has been possible to test 
and verify its truth, sometimes’ 
after the lapse of centuries; while 
on the other hand observation and 
experiment has tended to advaice 
human knowledge. Imaginative 
conjecture is indeed a gift; its 
value lies in the speed with which 
it ean be tested, and if need be 
rejected, so as-to clear the way 
for further search. z 

In administration, as ‘in the 
prcfessions of science the margins 
of error can be reduced by the 
use of existing knowledge and 
its application to the decision- 
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making process. This requires 
essentialy the will, the practice 
and the effort to apply the 
common scientific disciplines of 
which the -most important in- 
clude adherence to factal truth 
and to experimental accuracy. 

It was in this last aspect, that 
of rigorous experimental accuracy, 
that Jawaharal Nehru displayed 
a degree of weakness, and often 
of impatience. If he had had an 
appropriate grounding in science 
and scientific experiment, my 
guess is that he might have been 
a great scientist, of the type-of 
Haldane, with a bias towards the 
biological sciences. 

Access to the new knowledge, 
especially the new scientific and 
technological discoveries and 
inventions, is the key to the use 
of science and scientific devices 
in administration and manage- 
ment. This access is becoming 
increasingly easier- again largely 
through the. advance of science 
and technology. 


Technological Systems 


The body of knowledge avail- 
able to man, as well as the rate 
of discovery of new knowledge, 
is increasing exponentially. It is 
variously estimated as having 
doubled every twelve years, or 
every ten years or so, over the 
last hundred years. Today child- 
ren are being instructed, and are 
participating in a natural way in 
search and experimentation in 
area of knowledge the very con- 
cepts of which were unknown at 
the time of their still compara- 
tively young parents. This is being 
accompanied with an increasing 
rate at which new scientific dis- 
coveries are translated into tech- 
nological systems and devices. 
They include, to mention only 
some: semi-conductor theory and 
technology; lasers; micro-miniari- 
sation; radio communication sys- 
tems of entirely new kinds such 
as satellites in orbit; genetic con- 
trol; automation. 

Even if the philosophy and pur- 
pose, and perhaps even the general 
direction of the decision-making 
process may remain the same over 
a length of time, the planning, 
the strategy, the tactic, the me- 
thodology, the resources and the 
agencies will certainly all change 
out of all recognition during the 
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lifetimes of the younger and middle 
administrators and managers; 
and are likely to change radically 
every few years, perhaps as often 
as five years or less. That is, if 
indeed man survives his own 
efforts towards destroying civili- 
sation as ‘we know it, or even 
destroying the whole human race. 


Ignorance Encouraged 


What makes existing knowledge 
appear mysterious to most of 
us is in fact our own indolence, 
a mental inertia which takes 
much sustained effort to overcome 
before attaining a productive 
momentum. Unfortunately, ig- 
norance is all too often sustained 
and encouraged by those who 
possess the knowledge. A prin- 
cipal motive for this is the urge 
to perpetuate power where it 
exists, often through accident of 
circumstance or discovery. The 
mysteries guarded by a priesthood 
are one example. Another, re- 
lated to economic power, is the 
withholding of trade secrets, 
sometimes in relation to drugs 
which are vital for human medi- 
cation. People sent for trairling 
from the less developed to the 
more developed countries, to 
learn new systems of technology, 
frequently complain that they 
are not permitted a suffictent 
chance to learn to apply the new 
processes. 

There seems to be no escape 
from making the effort, and a 
fairly determined and sustained 
effort, to know what is known; 
and this, not only in the restricted 
field of one’s own professional 
knowledge, whether one be a 
scientist, or a technologist, or a 
technician, or an economist, or a 
lawyer, or a doctor of medicine, 
or a member of any of the pro- 
fessions related to the physical 
as well as the social sciences 

Tt is all too easy to seek and 
find refuge within one’s own 
little professional hole seeing the 
world through a little tunnel- 
It is worse still to lead oneself 
to believe that expertise in one 
set of skills qualifies one to 
evaluate and decide everything. 
Occasionally in history a truly 
versatile genius arises; but this is 
rare. 

The newer social sciences are 
beginning to import into their 


methodology the more rigorous 
disciplines of the physical sciences. 


‘Practitioners in these professions 


are beginning to discard at last 
the loose adoption of scientific 
terminology to provide false sub- 
stance to their propositions, and 
arẹ even devising new terms with 
fairly rigorous definitions. Even 
economists are learning, perhaps 
not fast enough having regard to 
the influence they exercise in 
the governmental and administra- 
tive processes, the flaws and 
dangers in the use of statistics and 
mathematical symbolism, unless 
these are used' in accordance with ' 
mathematical, deductive and in- 
ductive rigour. With the better 
use of quantitative measures and 
scientific disciplines, new laws 
are being discovered, or tentatively ' 
formulated. For instance, in the 
context of our own purpose here, 
as to decision-making, the con- 
cepts of permissible social and 
economic cost; of calculating the 
variables in a given situation; of 
the choice of theoptimum variant; 
these and others are beginning to 
make some headway, with the 
aid of the tools of statistical 
enalysis, and the powerful new 
tools. of electronic computers and 
memory devices, operational 
research, systems analysis, and 
communication systems. 


Necessity 


Having all these devices and 
services, there will remain still 
the fundamental necessity of 
applying the human mind, and 
human judgment, towards the 
making of administrative de- 
cisions. These will concern ques- 
tions of comparative social, poli- 
tical and other values; compara- 
tive priorities at attention, effort 
and resources; relationships, and 
changing relationships and all 
that these imply, such as the com- 
pulsion to compromise; the will 
+o decide and to apply the deci- 
sion, and to maintain it; and 
human judgment and human 
wisdom. 

It was exactly here, in the 
exercise of human judgment and 
human wisdom taking into ac- 
count more human ‘variables than 
any ‘conceivable computer could 
handle, that Jawaharlal Nehru 


- stood and held his sway, and led 
this great nation in his life-time. 
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| Nehru and Marxism 


AS early as 1920, long before 
Nehru a had any clear idea of 

- Marx and Lenin, he had attained 
the status of anational leader. 
The Indian National Congress 
which was until then a small party; 
with its activities limited to small 
sections of the people, after the 
1920’s_ began to take up more 
and more anti-imperialist (anti- 
British) positions and under 


Gandhiji assumed the form of a > 


big national movement. The 
Indian National Congress leading 
this movement for Independence 
became the most popular mass 
movement. - 


The Great October Soviet So- 
Cialist Revolution influenced trem- 
endously our-national movement. 
One of its greatest effects was 
to raise higher the consciousness 

_ of the national movement. Instead 
of the Dominion Status the de- 
‘mand for complete independence 
was put forward. The October 
Revolution dealt such a blow at 
the imperialist powers that the 
myth of their omnipotence was 
shattered. Nehru was greatly in- 

‘“fluenced by these events, But it 

‘ was only after Nehru’s visit to 
Europe in 1927 and later to the 
Soviet Union that he undertook a 
proper: study of Marx and Lenin, 
of world history, of Russian and 
Soviet history and a profound 
study of India. His imprisonment 
soon after his return from Europe 
became a blessing in disguise to 
‘carry out these studies. The 
national- movement under the 
influence of Nehru and as a result 


of the October Revolution began ° 


-to advance more and more radical 
~anti-imperialist and anti-feudal 


Contributions embodying other 
‘points of view on this interesting 


subject will be published ‘in the ` 
subsequent issues of Mainstream: 
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policies. Nehru introduced the 
resolution for complete Indepen- 
dence at the Madras Congress in 
1928. In 1929 speaking as the 
President at the All India Trade 
Union Congress he advised the 
working class of India on proper 


lines of-adyancing the struggle and - 


building unity of the Working ` 
class. In 1931 Nehru was the chief 
architect of the now famous 
Karachi Resolution of the Cong- 
ress and the Resolution on Funda- 
mental Rights. Gandhiji evolved 
one of the most effective ànd 
revolutionary methods of struggle 
against the British imperialists. 


‘Yet his knowledge of Scientific 


Socialism, as he himself had ad- 
mitted, was meagre. No doubt 
this created lot of complications 
in the national movement and the 
other colleagues of Nehru like 
Vallabhbhai Patel, C. Rajagopal- 
achari, Acharya Kripalani, and 
Rajendra Prasad, who were the 
spokesmen of thè vested interests 
took full advantage of Gandhiji’s 
weak stand on Scientific Socialism 
and opposed Nehru and his 
Socialist ideas and programme. 
Side by side with this there 
were other ‘things that were 
happening. With the development 
of the Soviet Union into a strong 
State the Communist International 


(Comintern) became a powerful 


body which came under Stalin’s 
guidance. It wrongly estimated our 
national movement in general and 
Nehru in particular and put him 
down as the “Left phrase-monger- 
ing spokesman of the compro- 
mising bourgeoisie.” This sectarian 
virus infected the Communist 
Party of India. Fired by the ideas 
of patriotism and Scientific 
Socialism a large number of 
young men and women joined the 
Communist - Party. Working in 
and out of the Congress, but all 
the time fighting against it, some- 


‘times from within, but most of 


the time from’ without, in the 
course of the years the Communist 
Party built a fairly big movement 
particularly among the working 
classes, No historian can deny 
the giorious chapters contributed 
to this movement by the .Com- 
munist Party of India. Yet, 
the Communist Party blinded by 
leftism, failed to understand the 
national movement properly, 
wrongly assessed its class-natire, 
wrongly assessed its leadership, 
wrongly assessed its sweep, with 
the result that most of the time the. 
Communist Party remained a 


critical running commentator of - 


the national movement. The Com- 
munist Party dubbed the Congress 


` 


Party as an entirely bourgeos _ 


party which is only interested in 


compromises and getting con- 


cessions from the imperialists and 


used the national movement only- 


to this end. But this was only 
half the truth. And a greater miš- 
take on the part of the Com- 
munists was that Nehru was 
variously dubbed as an ambitious 
petty bourgeois, vacillator, com- 
promiser a “plunger in the dark,” 
“guilty democrat”, and 
sometimes even “a running dog 


‘of the imperialists’, both before 
Independence and also after it.. 


But undaunted by this‘and at 


the same time without any re-. 


vanchist ideas against the. Com- 
munists Nehru tried his best, 


as the national movement.develop- 


ed, to push the national movement 
and the Congress more. and more 


to the Left. Writing somewhere ` 


in 1938-39 Nehru says,-‘If the 
Congress: is looked, upon’ from 
Right and Left point of view, it 
might be said that there is a 


„small Rightist fringe, a Left mino- 


rity, and ‘a huge intermediate 
group or groups which approxi- 
mateto Left Centre. The Gandhian 
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group would be considered to 


monopoly sway over the country 


belong to this intermediate Left -by a single imperialist power, 


Centre Group. Politically the 
Congress is overwhelmingly Left; 
socially it has Leftist leanings, 
but is predominantly Centre.” 
Further, “in trying to analyse the 
Congress, the dominating position 
of Gandhiji must always be 
remembered. He dominates to 
some extent the Congress, but 
far more so he dominates -the 
masses....” Again “..... He 
does not belong to the right wing, 
although they always seek his. 
support, as only if they can get 
it does the right wing count in 
the Congress. There is no doubt 
that Mr. Gandhi has changed the 
whole Congress..... He has 
awakened people in India to an 
extraodinary extent and awakened 
them more or less ina revolu- 
tionary direction. He has adopted 
revolutionary methods, but he 
also attaches the greatest im- 
portance to passive and non- 
violent methods. He obstructs 
anything which he fears will lead 
to violence, but apart from that 
his tendency has always been 
towards the Left....”. “In any 
national struggle his full associa- 
tion and guidance are essential. 
India cannot do without him”... 
“The conscious and thinking 
Leftists in the country recognise 
it and, whatever their ideological 
or temperamental differences 
with him, have tried to avoid 
anything approaching a split. 
Their attempt has been to leave 
the Congress under its present 
leadership which means under 
Gandhiji’s guidance, and at the 
same time to push it as far as they 
could move to the Left, to ra- 
dicalize it, and to spread their 
own ideology”. And Nehru was 
the foremost among these “con- 
scious and thinking Leftists.. He 
clearly saw the Congress Party 
as a movement and in content as 
a broad National United Front 
with different class interests, 
pulling in different directions. 
During those days the fuedal 
landlords, the princes and sections 
of the compromising bourgeoisie 
together with the imperialists were 
opposing the Congress by form- 
ing various groups and parties. 

Because of certain special cir- 
cumstances, peculiar to India only 
in the colonial world, like a 
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the two world wars and a highly 
intelligent and advanced people, 
a section of the national bour- 
geoisie separated itself and deve- 
loped into a big  bourgeosie. 
Motilal writes to Jawaharlal 
compaining that Pandit Malaviya 
with the help of the Birlas’ money 
was trying to win over people to 
his Nationalist Group. It was this 
section together with the Jand- 
lords that was represented in the 
Congress as the Right fringe. 
The other important section of the 
national bourgeoisie is the non- 
monopolist section. This is a power- 
ful force in the Indian economy. 
Its influence is widespread and its 
contradiction with the imperialists, 
the monopoly section of the na- 
tional bourgeoisie and the land- 
lords was fairly sharp. Representa- 
tives of this non-monopoly sec- 
tion of the bourgeoisie, the petty 
bourgeoisie, the peasants and a 
large section of the intellectuals 
formed the- large intermediate 
group in the Congress. These were 
the Gandhiites and they were 
politically Left. Then there were 
the real Left forces. The workers, 
poor peasants, middle class em- 
ployees and intellectuals. But 
their representatives, the con- 
scious and ideologically Left were 
in a minority in the Congress. 


Bourgeois Party 


The Communist Party, mis- 
guided by the Communist In- 
ternational, though joined the 
Congress actively for a short 
period between 1935 to 1939, 
dislinked itself from its main 
current in 1942. By and large it 
could not energetically accept 
the Congress as a broad movement 
of the National United Front, 
as analysed by Nehru, but very 
often branded’ it as a bourgeois 
party. Both the Gandhiites and 
the Rightists utilised this situa- 
tion to carry on a vicious pro- 
paganda against the Communist 
Party of India, against Com- 
munism and the Soviet Union. 
Large sections of the Indian 
masses including workers and 
peasants, the middleclasses and 
Intellectuals fell an easy victim 
to this propaganda. The sectarian 
attitude of the Communist Party 
was mainly responsible for this. 


Otherwise one cannot explain 
such a wide-spread anti-Commu- 
nist propaganda taking root in a 
country which was fighting against 
imperialism. 

When the Communist Party 
finally came out of the Congress, 
between 1942-1945, it could not 
and did not take with it the majo- 
rity of the Left forces. The only 
outcome of this was a weakening 
of the “conscious thinking Left” 
inside the Congress and a success- 
ful campaign of anti-Communism. 


Intense Fight 


Nehru at this period carried on 
an intense political and ideological 
fight against anti-socialism and 
anti-Sovietism. But his unfor- 
tunate lot was that he had to 
meet the opposition both from 
the Right as well as from the 
Communist Party. Though the 
Communist Party went out of the 
Congress, yet, the Congress con- 
tinued to be a national united 
front but now as a depleted front. 
Still the hold of the Congress 
on the masses did not diminish. 
Many times during this period 
Nehru though of leaving the Con- 
gress, but he did not do so 
because he did not want the 
popular national movement to be 
left at the entire mercy of the 
vested interests. All of Nehru’s 
attempts to get these progressive 
elements into the Congress and 
convert it into an organisation 
with a scientific socialistic out- 
look failed, largely because of the 
sectarian attitude of the Marxists 
themselves. 

When Independence came it 
was not as a result of a revolution, 
sweeping away the old state 
Structures, that the National 
Government came to power. 
Equally it was not a puppet anda 
reactionary Government that was 
installed by the British imperia- 
lists. It was an advance on the 
part of the national movement 
and it was a.defeat and retreat 
of the imperialists and other 
reactionary forces. Politics had 
overtaken economics so to say. 
But the Marxists saw in Nehru, 
only a compromiser and a be- 
trayer of the national aspirations 
and put up a determined opposi- 
tion and attacked the Government 
and the Congress Party. The result 
was that not only the Marxists 
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and the Communist Party isolated 
themselves: from Nehru and the 
national movement; but the big 
bourgeoisie which had grown 
into monopolies during and after 
the war- took full- advantage of 
- the situation and invaded the 
Congress Party and Government. 
Their influence in the Congress 
Party and the Government grew 
very much from a mere “fringe”, 
Nehru, though almost alone, 
fought them almost alone inside 
«the Congress organization. He 
instituted far reaching progressive 
policies of non-capitalist deve- 
lopment much against the opposi- 
- tion of the monopoly section of 
the national bourgeoisie and the 
feudal reactionaries, who had by 
now strongly entrenched themselves 
in the Congress Party. Whatever 
“Left” that was still left in the 
Congress no ‘doubt supported 
Nehru; and the intermediate 
group which included the non- 
monopoly section of the national 
bourgeoisie, gave a large measure 
of support to Nehru, because 
these policies of non-capitalist 
‘development suited them to a 
great extent. But they certainly 
did not agree with the ideology 
of Nehru. 
~ Nehru introduced planning and 
the. public sector and enunciated 
an industrial policy to-curb the 
monopolies and kept the vital 
sectors of the national economy 
out of bounds for them and the 
foreign vested interests. He 
pressed for land reforms and 
co-operative farming. 


Wide-based Democracy 


Another major contribution .of 
Nehru is that:hé brought about 
a wide-based democrgcy through 
adult franchise and government 
by Parliament, freedom of the 
press and other freedoms. ` 

~ Nehru attached great impor- 
tance to parliamentary democracy 
and Panchayat-Raj. In them he 
saw the people exercising their 


rights over government affairs. . 


It will be wrong to identify our 
parliamentary democracy, which 
has come as a result of a fight 
against the imperialists, with the 
parliamentary democracy of the 
West. : - 

One feels that a proper assess: 
ment of the significance of the 
state sector and planning in the 
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„ünder present conditions 


existing conditions of India, with 
the background of the struggle 
against the imperialists; the fairly 
sharp division between the mono- 
poly section and the non-monopoly 
sections of the bourgeoisie; the 
fact of politics over-taking econo- 
mics which has resulted in the 
Government not exactly corres- 
ponding to the economic structure 
of the society, which is still ridden 
with imperialist-interests and feudal 
landlords, and more particularly in 
the background of adult franchise 
wherein the masses can exercise 
a great control-has not yet been 
thoroughly done. Among the 
Marxists there is no clarity about 
the assessment and significance of 
the state sector and planning in 
India. A section. of them call it 
State Capitalism, but they say 
in 
India it has a progressive role 
and correctly justify Soviet help 
to our state sector. A section of 
the Indian Communists, the so- 
called “Rightists”. though , 


-admit theoretically the progressive 


role of the state sector and justify 
it in their speeches and articles, 
yet in practice they have contri- 
buted little to the strengthening 
and better functioning of the 
state sector. But this contradiction 
between their theory and practice 
has been easily “solved” by the 
other Communists in India—the 
so-called “Leftists”. According to 
them as the state belongs to the 
bourgeoisie the state sector also 
belongs to them and as such it 
has no progressive role and the 
Soviet Union is making a mistake 
in helping this bourgeois Gov- 
ernment. In fact, they charge 
that the Soviet assistance is only 
helping this tottering regime to 
keep going. This attitude of theirs 
strengthens the Chinese argu- 
ment that the Soviet Government 
is a revisionist bourgeois Govern- 
ment, that is why it helps another 
bourgeois’ Government, 


Rational Outlook~ 


But -Nehru saw things in a 
different way and in a more 
correct and rational way. He saw 
that as long as the state sector 
goes along -with parliamentary 
democracy in the present historic 
conditions of India, it can always . 
be prevented from being used by 
the capitalists. He clearly saw its ; 
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rey olutionary role in the present 
national and international con- 
ditions, and urged on the workers 
and the people that these enter- 
prises are their own, and as 
Such they must be vigilant and 
strengthen them. He understood it 
as a revolutionary instrument: in 


„the hands of the people to fight 
` the Yeactionaries and the back- 


wardness of our country. That 
is why the monopolists and ‘the 
imperialists, who are the “better 
practical judges? of the state 
sector opposed Nehru and are 
today trying their 


scuttle the State Sector and 
planning. ; i 
Nehru’s foreign policy ‘is 


attacked bythe Right reaction- 
aries. But it is'criticised also by 
the Marxists both at home and 
abroad. They variously estimated 
it- at different stages as pro-im- 
perialist then vacillating, then 
bargaining, then balancing, then 
neutrality and finally now, they 
have invented the word non- 
alignment which has-now come 
into such common use. 


Foreign Policy 


`- Non-alignment and positive 


hardest to | 


neutrality are two words that are- 


used to describe Nehru’s foreign 
policy. One cannot deny the fact 
that when the world was thought 
in terms of two sharply defined 
camps, the Marxists made 
sectarian mistakes in the assess- 
ment -of the foreign policy’ of 
Nehru. They thought that effec- 
tive struggle for peace could be 


waged exclusively by Communists.: 


' 


Ped 


Butas years passed events showed ` 


that Nehru’s role was also one of 
the biggest factors in the struggle 
for peace. When this was realised, 
the Marxists began to charac- 


terise his foreign policy as non-.. 


aligned and positive neutrality, 
But all the time Nehru Was in- 
sisting that his foreign- policy 


was an independent policy based“ 


on the historic, political and 


-economic conditions, existing in 
. India, and as such it.was neces- 


sarily aligned to anti-imperialism, 
anti-colonialism, Afro-Asian 
solidarity, peaceful co-existence, 
world peace, close co-operation 


-with the Soviet Union and other 
_Socialist countries. 


Now are not these the policies ` 


of the National Democratic Front 
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which the Communist Party of 
India has nowaccepted? Nehru, 
the- scientific visionary, visualised 
the lines of development of the 


- national liberation movement and 


_ tion as the most 
‘feature of our dismal age. If the 


_ does not intervene, this 


carried on an intensive campaign 
for Socialism for progressive 


- policies and worked out India’s 


development to socialism through 
the non-capitalist path of deve- 
lopment. He clearly saw as far 
back as the 1930s that the Na- 
tional Democratic Front with the 
non-capitalist path of development 
was the strategic answer to India’s 
problems. He visualised clearly. 
the significance of the Soviet 
Revolution to the rest of the 
world, He had analysed fascism 
and inter-national developments 
very correctly and opposed 
fascism like no one did. 


Promising Feature 


Said Nehru in 1936, “I am 
convinced that the only key to 
the world’s problems and of 
India’s problems lies in Socialism, 
and when I use this word I do 


so not in a vague humanitarian_ 


way but in the scientific, economic 
sense. That involves vast and 
revolutionary changes in our 
political and social structure, 
the ending of vested interest in 
land and industry, as well as the 
feudal and autocratic Indian 
States System. In short, it means 
a new civilization, radically diff- 
erent from the present capitalist 
order. Some glimpse we can have 
of this new civilisation in the 
territories of the U.S.S.R. Much 
has happened there which has 
pained me greatly and with which 


J disagree,’ but I look upon that. 


great and fascinating unfolding 
of a new order and new civiliza- 
promising 


future is full of hope, it is largely 
because of Soviet Russia and what 
it has done, and I am convinced 
that if some world catastrophe 
new 
civilization will spread to other 
lands and put an end to the wars 
and conflicts which capitalism 


feeds.” 


But in a letter to his daughter 
Indira he draws attention to the 
warning Lenin gives, namely, 
that Marxism should not be made 
into a dogma and that the revolu- 
tions in the different countries 
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would take different forms. Nehru 
clearly saw the revolutionary 


character’ of the mass non-violent. 


movement started by Gandhiji 
and realised that is was the best 


. Suited to India. His criticisms, 


that many things had happened 
in the Soviet Union during the 


“thirties had pained him and that 


he did not agree with them, were 
those of a friend and from a 
scientific angle. It took more than 
twenty years for the Soviet Com- 
munisty Party to realise that 


- their early assessment of Nehru 


was incorrect. It took more than 
thirty years for the Indian Com- 
munist Party to enunciate the 
policy of the National Democratic 
Front. Still there is no unanimity 
on the point and the Marxists 
are split on this issue. 

The result of all this was that 
there was no organised link or 
party, imbued with Nehru’s 
scientific socialist ideas to transmit 
his programme truly and properly 
between him and the masses of 
the people of India. He had to 
entirely depend on the bureau- 
cracy, a very corrupt bureaucracy 
at that—to carry out his plans. 
But Nehru tried to make good 


this missing link, by a direct per- ` 


sonal contact with the masses. 


- He went to the people, to every 


corner of India. He toured ‘ex- 
tensively from Kashmir to Kanya- 
kumari and talked to the people. 
on independence, socialism, peace, 
against imperialism and fascism. 
This he did both before and after 
independence, and during General 


Elections. Probably there is 10 - 


other leader. in this country or 
elsewhere who had addressed 
masses. of people on „such a- 


‘gigantic scale. The pedple res- 


ponded magnificently and it was 
with the help and backing of-the 


masses that he overcame the: 


obstacles of his unwilling coll- 
eagues in his party and outside 
and carried forward his pro- 
gramme. 


Tried His Best 


Much to the disgust of Nehru 
many things were taking place 
contrary to what he expected for 
which he is charged with vacilla- 
tion and compromise. But Nehru 


tried his best not to compromise- 
| on questions of principles and 
. Major policies. 


For failures in 


’ 


detail and other shortcomings he ' 
could not be blamed-as he did 
not have the full support of a pro- 
per apparatus. The successes of 
Nehrwate not exactly the successes, 
of the Congress Party and the 
Congress :Government and the 
failures of the Congress Party and 
Government are‘certainly not the 
failures of Nehru. It is wrong to 


‘equate Nehru with the whole of 


the Congress Party and the 
Congress Government and it is 
wrong to equate the - Congress 
Party as a firmly crystallised party 
of a particular’ class, as we see 
in the more developed Western 
countries, 


Scientific Socialist ~ 


The Congress Party and the 
Government are composite en- 
tities with composite policies and 
with different class interests pull- 
ing in different directions; a 
veritable. battle has been going 
on inside the party and thé Gov- 
ernment. It is so now and it was 
so in the past history of the Con- 
gress. The desertion of the So- 
cialist elements and forces from 
the Congress was filled in by the 
reactionaries and they strength- 
ened their hold both on the Cong- 
gress Party and the Government 
and they are trying their best 
to change the Congress Party 
and Government to conform to 
their class interests. Nehru headed 
this Party and Government not 
because of his bourgeois origin, 
not because he was the spokesman 
of the compromising bourgeoisie, 
not because he could not break 
his class roots, but precisely be- 
cause he was a Scientific Socialist. - 
He had ño other choice than to 
work as he did. This may look 
contradictory and fantastic, but 
that is the fact of history. The key 
to understand Nehru lies in 
understanding this peculiar deve- 
lopment of the Indian political 
scene. 

It is true that the monopolies 
have grown bigger and have in- 
creased their influence in the 
Congress Party’ and Government. 
But it is also true that the mono- 
polies’ contradictions with the 
masses of the people as well as 
the non-monopolist section of the 
national bourgeoisie have also 
become sharper and so opposi-' 
tion to them -has grown even 
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bigger> More important is the 


fact that planning and public” 


sector have resulted in a big 
industrial growth 
brought into being a very large 
working class, and of a different 
quality. The. general educational 
, and cultural leyel of the modern 
worker is higher than that of the 
worker of the old days. Along with 
this the middle class employees,’ 
the teachers, the bank employees, 
the business employees, the 
insurance employees, all have 
grown into a big force. They no 
longer confine themselves- to 
their offices. Now and again they 
come out in the streets to fight 
for their rights. 

The result of all this is that the 
striking power of all the working 
masses and other people has 
grown into a gigantic force. 
Today the biggest cities in India 
and sometimes whole States come 








which has- 


to a standstill when the working 
masses make up their mind to 
act unitedly. The Indian monopoly 
bourgeoisie can never under 
present national and international 
conditions hope to become 
giant, indépendent monopolies as 
in the Western countries, and 
turn the path of India’s deve- 
lopment from that laid down by 
Nehru. For its survival the Indian 
monopoly needs the protective 


‘ umbrella of the imperialists. And 


in the third stage of the general 
crisis of imperialism when the 
Socialist forces are ever growing 
stronger and have become the 
deciding factor in world affairs 
and when the internal progressive 
forces have already developed 
such tremendous hitting power, 
independent monopoly ‘capitalist 
development is doomed in India. 
Whether it will be sooner or 
later certainly. depends on all the 


LESS AND LESS 
SUFFERING FOR 


Left and socialist forces in the 
country. All sorts of opportunis- 
tic alliances for the purpose 
of winning seatsin the elections 
will certainly not help the demo- 
cratic movement go forward. 
But the realisation .of the great 
scientific socialist role of Nehru’ 
and a vigorous pursuit of the 
non-capitalist path of develop- 
ment as laid down by Nehru, both 
in word and deed, by all the Left 
and socialist-minded -forces in 


` India will bring about the neces- 


sary political apparatus of the 
National Democratic Front and 
India will emerge into the world 
of socialism. . = 
And when that happens history 
will record that like Lenin, Nehru `- 
has also ` contributed to the 
thought and leadership of the 
Marxist all over the world. 


MORE AND MORE OF YOU 





Today the sick-gets more care 
and better medicines, Eradl- 
cation of human suffering has 
been the avowed aim of many 
humanitarian and charitable 
Institutions the world over. 
In India, Hamdard is one of 
them. Relentless round the 
clock research In Indigenous 
medicine in Hamdard labo- > 
ratories earned for It wide 

recognition. Always on the 

move so far as service to 

humanity is concerned, . 
Hamdard stands to make this TEF 
world a better place for you . 

all to live In, 3 
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JAWAHARLAL Nehru’s advance 
towards socialism was like 
this: contacts and studies of 
adolescence and youth had creat- 
ed in him a vague, romantic, 
utopian appeal for socialism. The 
inner springs of his bourgeois 
‘humanism were awakened by 
the first-hand study of the life 
of the Partabgarh peasantry. The 
Derbyshire visit brought home 
the lesson that class justice was 
an inalienable phenomenon of 
the capitalist order regardless of 
territorial frontiers. Participa- 
tion in the Brussels Congress 
taught him to regard the national 
struggle in India as part and parcel 
of the world movement of the 
oppressed against exploitation. 
The short visit to the Soviet Union 
established definite preference for 
the Soviet order over the capi- 
talist one. 

All this made him an over- 
zealous neophyte. A realistic as- 
sessment and stand was yet to 
come as a result of the happenings 
of the thirties. The economic 
crisis, the rise of fascism and mili- 
tarism, the threat of war, the 
crisis of Western civilisation and 
the failure of the Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement compelled the 
social scientist in him to seek 
a rational explanation. A cor- 
rect outlook on history and so- 
cial phenomena was much 
needed. ; 

Behind the bars of imperialis 
prisons the nationalist Jawaharlal 
Nehru discovered a telescope 
for his liberal eyes. 
-That was Marxism. With it he 
surveyed distant lands and the 
distant past—the former more 
accurately than the latter. Also, 
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The Nehru Paradox 


GANESH PRASAD 


it helped him to discover the 
Land of Hope, namely, the So- 
viet Union, in the crisis-ridden 
world. Marxism also became an 
ideological companion in the 
depressing prison atmosphere 
and during the days when sub- 
jective and objective conditions 
led to dejection. It sustained his 
innate optimism and dynamism. 

The Liberal’s faith in progress 
and people took on a new com- 
plexion. Now social conscious- 


.ness and social transformation 


were viewed as essential pre- 
requisites to its realisation. The 
upshot was that he now began to 
think on new and progressive 
lines. Without renouncing his 
old moorings, he thought in terms 
of transforming the middle-class 
Congress into a mass movement 
with a positive programme and a 
progressive international affiliation. 

During the short period of 
five months in 1933-4 when he 
was Out of prison he gave guard- 
ed expression to his ideological 
progress. In 1936, when he was 
out of prison, he spoke without 
reservations of the socialistic trans- 
formation that had taken place 
in his basic liberalism. The Gan- 
dhianin him made Nehru frankly 
acknowledge his debt to Marxism 
and the Soviet Union during the 
dark days of the thirties. He trum- 
peted the discovery. Thereby he 
became the greatest non-Marxist 
salesman of Marxism and the 
Soviet system. But he remained 
only a salesman. He only tasted 
and advertised the wine — never 
got intoxicated by it. His mental 
make-up was not metamorphosed ; 
his liberal moorings were never 
uprooted. 

“My roots are still perhaps 
partly in the nineteenth century, 
and I have been too much in- 
fluenced by the humanist liberal 
tradition to get out of it com- 
pletely.” This significant con- 
fession Jawaharlal Nehru made in 


his Autobiography and after hav- 
ing reached almost the end of his 
ideological journey to socialism. 

In fact, that tradition and Har- 
rovianism always remained cen- 
tral to his personality. One of 
the essentials of that tradition 
was respect for individual liberty 
in Mill’s sense. One of the lessons 
of Harrovian ethics was loyalty 
to comrades. The former would 
not permit him to go the whole 
hog in praise of the Soviet system. 
The latter would not allow him 
to put the Congress, the Right- 
wing comrades and Bapu on the 
anvil of Marxism. The trio, es- 
pecially the personality of Bapu, 
always remained sacrosanct. 

To him then Marxism was only 
a telescope, never a microscope. 
And he would not tolerate those 
who would usé it as both. True, 
as a liberal rationalist he did not 
hesitate to crifictse the trio and 
its elements on several occasions 
and issues. But he would fight shy 
of the attempt to subject it to 
Marxist analysis. One cannot 
miss this phenomenon while going 
through the pages of his Auto- 
biography. Thus while his analy- 
sis of the iternational scene 
was near-Marxist, his assessment 
of the Indian scene did not go 
beyond progressive liberalism. 

Nehruism was the meaning of 
the Russian Revolution to the 
Indian middle-class. This class 
was the harbinger of modernity 
and architect of nationalism. It 
was proud of its mission, sacri- 
fice and suffering. It agreed with 
Macaulay in regarding itself as 
the natural leader to society and 
the nation. In the early twenties 
the middleclass nationalist was 
over-confident of the success of 
his tactics and strategy of strug- 
gle. Under the first flush of the 
Gandhian spell it thought that 
nothing of importance would be 
gained by turning over the pages 
of other people’s struggles. 
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Three major bouts against Bri- 
tish- Imperialism (1921, 1930-31, 
1932-33) took place. And yet 
independence did not come. By 
the mid-thirties then nationalist 
India was at sea. The old con- 
fidence was shaken. The technique 
of struggle appeared to be in- 
adequate to the task. Scepticism 
reigned supreme. The nationalist 
‘was eager to learn from other 
people’s experiences. World events 
too demanded sttidy and under- 


‘standing. 
- Herein came Nehruism. It . 
brought the knowledge of 


other lands, especially of the 
Soviet land, to the door of the 
‘nationalist and the common 
man. The kernel of Nehruism was 
faith in progress and faith in 
people. It put forth, despite its 
liberal, language, the central the- 
sis of Marxism and “of the. So- 
viet Union that capitalism, im- 
« perialism, fascism and militarism 
were. decaying and organically 


' connected phenomena and that 


the futtire belonged to the other 
organically connected phenomena 
representing the progressive forc- 
es of the world. These progres- 
sive forces included socialism, 
colonial’ nationalism and 
Soviet Union. This world picture 
restored confidence to the nationa- 
list- camp. 
Something more. To Nehru 
and, through him, to nationalist 
. India, the Soviets sysmbolised the 
organised will and potentiali- 
ties of the people. The story of 
the achievements of the Soviet 
people had a tremendous impact 
on the thinking of middle-class 
nationalists. Faith in the strength 
of their own people was streng- 
thened. Inspired by the Soviet 
experiment, the child of the Rus- 
sion Revolution, Nehru exhorted 
middle-class ‘Congressmen to 
. serve their own people in a new 
way—by organising them poli- 
tically on the basis of their so- 
cio-economic problems, by in- 
jecting confidence into them and 
by telling ‘them that the future 
was theirs.. The Congressmen 
welcomed and followed the ex- 
hortation, at least the organisa~ 
tional part of it 


.- The lesson drawn’ by- Nehru 


from the achievements. ‘of the 
Bolshevik Revolution ` was not 


Marxian or Communist. „It was ° 
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basically liberal with a Marxist 
‘colouring. Nehru had no. use 
for the class struggle, or the role 
of the proletariat as the vanguard, 
or the Dictatorship of the Pro- 
letariat. To the Nehruite way 
of thinking the middle-class Con- 
gress was the vanguard. of ‘the 
anti-imperialist struggle and the 
Gandhian elite the leader of this 
vanguard. 

The articulate major premise 
always remained the Gandhian 
leadership and ali that it implied. 
The Russian Revolution ‘provided 
the inarticulate minor premise, 
namely, confidenée in-the or- 
ganised’ will and might of the 
the people. This was, in essence, 
Nehruism and the upshot of his 
painful progress towards socialism. 
And this was readily adopted by 
the middle-class Congress as its 
ginde to thought and action. 

The Congress was to be a Unit- 
ed Front of all progressive forces 
nationally and internationally. 
Nehru devoutly worked to this 
end, The second part of the task 
posed no serious problems. With 
the march of time and in diffi- 
cult international situations it 
assumed serious proportion. The 
World United Front stood for 
peace, progress, democracy and 
national freedom. Its ideals was 
a world free from all forms of 
exploitation, Nehru made it clear 
‘to millions of his country-men 
through his writings and spee- 
ches. 

Self-interest 


made Indian 


nationalism appreciate the’ useful-. 


ness of partnership in that Front. 
The Front championed the cause 
of national struggles the world 
over. Nehru ‘became the archi- 
tect of that partnership and 
Krishna Menon its permanent 
~representative. In that partnership 
Indian nationalism became a 
trail-blazer of progressive colonial 
nationalism. The Front virtually 
ceased to exist with the outbreak 
of the Second World’ War. 
Yet Indian nationalism remain- 
ed faithful to its ideology and 
spirit. The shifting phases of the 
War did not blur its vision. 
Nehru’s Marxist studies stood him 
in good stead. He did not forget 
the central teaching of Marxism 
‘that the future belonged to the 
people even during 1941-42 when 
the Axis military machines threa- 


movement, 


tened to envelop the world. The — 


conviction kept the image of Indian 
nationalism untarnished. British 
imperialists suppressed the national 
but they failed to 
suppress -its pfogressive spirit. 
In the annals of progressive 
movements sucha noble role is 


_indeed rare. In matters of inter- 


national affiliations, then, Nehru’s 
progress towards socialism 
proved a great asset to Indian 
nationalism. 

The domestic front, however, 
presented quite a different and 


` difficult problem. Here Nehruism 


represented the true self-interest 


of Indian nationalism. But there ` 


were some conservative bourgeois 
elements which got scared of 
Nehru’s advocacy of socialism. 
The joint manifesto issued by 
twenty-one leading businessmen 
in Bombay on May 18, 1936, 
bears this out. But then three 
days later the younger section of 
Bombay merchants came out in 


. Support ofhis socialist programme. 


Besides representing middle- 
class nationalism, Nehru re-! 
presented middle-class thinking 
as well. The hall-mark of Indian 


middle-class thinking was eclec-._ 


ticism. This class lived, worked 
and thought in paradoxes. The 
Uniied Front was a hotch-potch 
and a paradox. It grew from stren- 
gth to strength within three years. 


So great was the urge for national ~~ 


freedom. 

But it could never have a po- 
sitive United Front programme. 
The main reason was the sus- 
picion and social prejudices of 
the Right-wing leadership with - 
which Nehru had organic bond. 
Nehruism could inject into -it 
faith in the people but could 
not dispel its fear of the people. 
The result was that Nehru,- like 
a faithful representative of the 
middle-class, lived in and worked _ 
for a paradox. He agitated for 
a positive national programme 


and at the same time for streng- ` 


thening a United Front having 

no such programme. He followed 

United Front strategy without > 
tactics. Childlike he fondled it 

even when it had virtually ceased 

to exist. That was natural. For, 

it Was the supreme achievement - 

of his progressive liberalism in 

the atmosphere of the thirties 

and _ forties. : 
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i Development and Planning i in a Macro perspective 


= PRADHAN HARISHANKAR PRASAD 


TE need for departure from 
an era of laissez-faire arises 
because of the fact that the ac- 
tual flow of goods and 
in different setors of the eco- 
nomy in a laissez-faire system is 
different from the desired flow. 
The advocacy for the existence 
_ of such a need, in the past, has 
usually been based explicitly 


or implicitly on the argument . 


that actual flow in a laissez- 
faire system unjustly favoured 
the non-wage earners as against 
the wage earners. It has also 
‘been advocated due to the 
existence of unemployment 
which is attributed to the flow 
of resources leading to under 
capacity utilisation of the mater- 
ial means of production. The 
emphasis, of late, seems to 
have shifted from distributive 
and employment aspects to 
growth aspect, specially when we 
talk about under-developed eco- 
nomies. Attempts have often 
-been made to prove that the dis- 
tributive and growth objectives 
are contradictory, at least, in 
the initial stages of develop- 
ment. 


Macro-Perspective 


Once such a need is aécepted 
and objective. defined, the stage 
is set for the analysis of the eco- 
nomic aspect of the problem for 
the purposes of policy conclu- 
sions. More often the objec- 
tives themselves are the result 
of an economic analysis. It is 
needless to emphasize that one 
of the significant objectives be- 
fore ‘underdeveloped economies 
has been that of. increasing the 
rate of growth of capital (that 
‘is, material means of produc- 
tion) so as to.achieve an in- 


creasing per capita capital and . 


consequently’ an increasing per 
` capita real income. The: pro- 
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services- 


blem of planning, therefore, lies 
in designing policies to bring 
about the required change. Im- 
portant as the. micro-perspec- 
tive is, quite a number of issues 
in planning can be discussed 
in abstraction form micro-per- 
Spective, and these are the issues 
which, I think, should be consi- 
dered first. This pormpts me to 
discuss the problem in a macro- 
perspective, at least, to begin 
with. 

Two Sectors 


tA 


There exist two sectors in an 
economy, that is, the private 
sector and the government sec- 
tor. The distinction is signifi- 


- cant because while the private 


sector’s economic decisions are 
the result of the maximisation 
of certain ‘elements subject to 


certain given constraints, the- 


government’s economic decisions 
need not and, probably, are not 
the result of the maximisation of 
the same set of elements and, 
moreover, some of the constraints 
arealso altogether different. Hence, 
the economic decisions of the go- 
vernment sector can be viewed as 


„autonomous so far the private 


sector and the .economic rela- 
tions operating, therein are 
concerned.* To take an il- 
lustration of an economy where 
at a point of time, there exists 
a certain set of prices and output 





1; Aiso see Professor A.K. Das Gupta, 
who in his review of “Demand Theory 
and Economic Calculation in a Mixed 
Economy by H.K. Manmohan Singh” 
(The Economic Weekly, September “12, 
1964, p 1479), says, “The State’s pre- 
ference in a planned economy, which is 
essentially a political decision, ruptures, 
as we have seen, the preference system 
of individuals by preventing them from 
acting in the way they weuld, if left 
free. The structure of incomes of indi- 
viduals is disturbed and the fame-work 
of prices is altered. Yet these are only 
changes in data; there is no reason why 


consumers ‘may not react to the new” 


system in the manner postülated in the 
demand theory.” 


of commodities, with a govern- 
ment sector neither supplying nor 
demanding, say, steel. If, how- 
ever, a part of the income of the 
private sector is acquired by way 
of additional . taxation which 
is used to purchase steel (which 
is destroyed or frozen), many 
(may be all) prices and outputs 
will change. This change is 
brought about by exogeneous 
factors leading to` autonomous 
decrease in the income of- the 
economic subjects (exclusive of 
government) coupled with a 
corresponding demand for steel 
by the Government. 


Irrational Controversies . » 


One of the constraints under 
which the private sector ope- 
rates is that the ownership of 


\ material wealth and income by 


the economic subjects is a qua- 
lified one. A fraction of it can 
be acquired (with or without 
compensation) by the govern- 
ment and may be put to any 
use according to its desire. 
Taxation is one of the many 
methods by which such an ac- 


quisition (without compensa- 
tion) is made. Government also 
acquires (without compensa- 


tion) a part of the- wealth simply 
by means of purchasing goods 
by increasing the volume 
of legal tender because of un- 
limited credit enjoyed by it with- 
in its own territorial jurisdic- 
tion. It is a historical accident 
that such acquisitions (that is, 
by way of taxation and ‘increase 
in legal tender) are accepted 
as a part of the normal busi- 
ness of a government, while 
other ways to acquire wealth 
are often associated with sharp 
reactions and extensive ideologi- 
cal controversies. Are not such 
controversies irrational, rather 
meaningless, once unqualified 
right to tax or right to budget 
deficit is accepted in principle? 
Does there exist any ideologi- 
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cal significance whether a tax 
is collected in form of money 
or commodity ? 

The liberal art of planning 
(that is, planning by inducement) 
will envisage a set of policies to 
achieve the end in view. 

The increase in rate of growth 
of capital is sought to be achieved 
by transferring income from those 
whose marginal propensity to 
save is lower to those whose mar- 
ginal propensity to save is higher 
by an appropriate tax and sub- 
sidy policy. However, the greatest 
demerit from which it suffers 
is that it increases the degree of 
inequality, i 


Résources Subsidy 


Another measure which is re- 
commended by the tenets of 
economic theory, in such a setup, 
is one of subsidising the trans- 
formation of' resources for in- 
creasing the stock of material 
means of production ouf of the 
additional taxation of current 
consumption. This implies rais- 
ing of the price of commodity 
for current consumption in terms 
of future commodity. The term 
commodity is being used to mean 
‘homogeneous commodity’. The 
change in price? is likely to 
shift the demand in favour of 
future commodity- and, hence, 
an increase in net addition to 
the stock of the material means 
of production. However, the 
extent of the increase in net 
addition to the material means 
of production will significantly 
depend on the price elasticity 
of demand for commodity for 
current consumption. If this hap- 
pens to be a perfectly inelastic 
price elasticity of demand, the in- 
cidence of taxation will be wholly 
on the sector which is subsidised. 
There, then, will not be any 
increase in net investment. Thus, 
the low price elasticity of demand 
for commodity for current con- 
sumption, as it exists in most of 
the under-developed economies, 
is perhaps a serious limitation 
so far as planning through the 
price mechanism is concerned. 

Another weapon in the armoury 


` 


of planning by inducement (for 


2. Price, unless otherwise stated, is 
taken in the sense defined earlier, that is 
price of commodity for current consump- 
tion in terms of future commodity. 
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such an end in view) is one of 
government's purchase of future 
commodity (that is, government's 
purchase of securities) out of 
tax receipts. This will result in 
economic subjects being poorer 
than before on the one hand and 
increase in autonomous demand 
for future commodity on the 
other. Since, the income elas- 
ticity of consumption of economic 
subjects is positive, consump- 
tion will decline. On the other 
hand, the increase in autonomous 
demand (that is government’s 
demand) for future commodity 
will be greater than the decrease 
in private sector’s demand for 
future commodity (consequent 
upon its being poorer than before). 
This will obviously lead to in- 
crease in net addition to material 
means of production, possibly 
at a higher price of commodity 
for current consumption (that is, 
a lower rate of interest) than 
before. 3 Here the required change 
is induced by a policy which es- 
sentially brings about a 
change (exogeneous) in income 
and demand, while the change 
in price (that is, the rate of in- 
terest), if any, is incidental (en- 
dogeneous). However, the rate 
of growth of capital, in such a 
a set up, may remain at a level 
less than the desired one due 
to low taxable capacity exist- 
ing in the under-developed eco- 
nomies. s 


Planning by Socialisation 


Another way to achieve the 
end-in view is by a system where 
government takes upon itself 
the business of transforming the 
resources (received by way of 
tax receipts) for increasing the 
stock of the material means of 
production. This, for want 
of a better terminology, I shall 
call planning by socialisation. 
Here, also the rate of growth 


of capital, in the economy, may 


3. However, there may be possibilities 
of absence of any change in the rate of 
interest or, even, higher rate of interest 
than before due to a possible right- 
ward shift in the labour supply curve 
because of decrease in the real balances 
of labourers consequent upon increased 
poverty of the economic subjects. (See 
Prasad, Pradhan Harishankar, A Sug- 
gestion for Generalising the Liquidity 
Preference Theory, 49th Annual Con- 
ference Number of the Indian Economic 
Association, 1966) 


remain low due to low taxable 
caDacity existing in under-develop- 
ed economies. The limitation aris- 
ing out of the low taxable capa- 
city is, however, overcome if 
the resources for investment are 
also obtained by issuing govern- 
ment securities at a higher rate 
of interest. This obviously will 
imply a lower investment in 
private sector but a higher in- 
vestment in the economy as a 
whole and a higher ratio of govern- 
ment sector investment to private 
sector investment than before.‘ 
It is, as a matter of fact, of no 
consequence even if the domestic 
rate of interest is higher than the 
marginal productivity of invest- 
ment. The distortion in the dis- 
tribution of wealth due to high 
rate of interest (at the time of 
Maturity of these loans) can 
always be corrected by adequate 
fiscal measures at that time, and 
in a planned economy the rate 
of interest on foreign credit 
can be decided independently of 
the domestic rate of interest. 


Legal Tender Increasing 


As already mentioned, govern- 
ment can also acquire resources 
by means of increasing the volume 
of legal tender. This mode of 
acquisition has often been used 
instead of resorting to additional 
taxation. This is because it does 
not evoke any resistance from 
those who are thus indirectly 
taxed (unless inflation is carried 
too far). But this mode of ac- 
quisition is inconsistent with plan- 
ning in as much as its impact and 
incidence is less defined than any 
other mode of taxation. Another 
serious limitation of this mode 
of acquisition in the context of 
development is, that if it leads 
to a rising price level (leading to 
expectations that price level will 
continue to rise) the ratio of 
unproductive inventory to in- 
vestment will increase which is 
a drag on development. 

So far the discussion has been 
confined to the economic mea- 
sures related to the achievement 
of the economic objective (that 
is, a certain rate of growth of 
a capital). However, there may 

4. Prasad, Pradhan Harishankar, 
‘Rate of Interest and Economic Deve- 
lopment’, Economic and Political Weekly 
December 24, [966. 
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be non-economic measures as 
well for achieving an economic 
objective, as there may be economic 
measures to achieve certain non- 
economic objectives. In this con- 
text one such non-economic 
measure happens to be an ad- 
ministrative one, the blanket term 
for which, as I use, is ‘planning 
by direction’ (that is, by ration- 
ing, licensing and the use of quota 
system etc.). Another non-economic 
measure which has been widely 
-propagated (and probably ex- 
tensively ‘used in India during the 
decade and a half of our planning) 
is that of raising the level of 
aspirations of the community by 
demonstration effects etc., which 
ultimately will induce it to strive 
for development. ‘Planning’ by 
slogans’ is yet another non-econo- 
mic measure which has often 
been used in India since 1950. 
Population planning is a measure 
which is an effective one though 
it may take some time before Its. 
_effect is felt. McClelland and his 
students, on the other hand, 
suggest that any society by ap- 
propriate child-training practices 
may produce with d lag of one 
or. two generations such a large 
proportion of highly achievement- 
oriented persons that economic 
development will be- 
come a matter of course. 
However, as a student of econo- 
mics I will neither venture to 
classify these non-economic 
measures nor attempt to 
evaluate the extent of their-ap- 
plicability and limitations.- But 
I am tempted to observe that 
economic incentives are power- 
ful in themselves (even in under- 
developed economies) and that 
a reference to non-economic di- 
mensions of a problem does not 
affect thé validity and funda- 
mental acceptability of the policy 
conclusions arising out of* the 
generalisation of positive econo- 
mics. 


Significant Question 


A significant question which 
should be asked, at this stage, 
is whether there is any presump- 
tion that when two or more 
measures are used simultane- 

_ ously, their effect necessarily will 
be unidirectional. If there is 
such a presumption, the plan- 
ners face an easy. task and not 
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much harm is done even if they 
indulge in the luxury of trying 
some remedies of doubtful vali- 
dity—a luxury which an under- 


developed country can hardly 


afford. But if there is mo, such 
presumption, the choice. before 
the planners is, indeed, a, difficult 
one. : 
Neglect at Peril 

A little reflection on some of 
the experiences of a decade and 


.a half of our so-called planning 


will show that we can neglect 
this aspect at our own peril. A 
part of resources for develop- 
ment is mobilised by raising loans 
in private sector which has almost 
always fallen short of targets. 
Still the government allows some 
of the resources at its ‘command 
to flow back(in shape of govern- 


. ment loans on attractive terms) 


to the private sector for produc- 
tion and purchase of durable 
consumer goods. Quite a substan- 
tial quantity of resources were 
consumed by the community due 
to the sociological measure in 
the shape of community develop- 
ment programmes. This was a 
type of consumtption which 
was rather forced on the com- 
munity. Moreover, instead of 
developing a sense of organised 
self-reliance in the community 
in order to improve levels of 
living, it made people more -and 
more dependent upon , govern- 
mental efforts very far away 
from any sense of self-reliance. 
My own suspicion is that refer- 


ence to the sociological dimen- : 


sion by vested interest, is made 


to avoid the consequences aris-, 


ing out of the materialistic analy- 
sis of the problem. 

It need ‘hardly be emphasised 
that a significant quantity of 
resources can also be mobilised 
for capital formation by bringing 
about a reduction in the govern- 
ment’s expenditure over produc- 
tion of services. Services, by 
definition, are consumed as soon 
as they are produced. And ob- 
viously this is the part of con- 
sumption of the economy over 
which any government exercises 
utmost degree of control. A 
failure to restrict such consump- 
tion has been a significant drag 
on our economic development in 
recent years.’ 


A certain quantity of resources 
may flow back to the.gectors from 
which it is drawn due to leakages. 
These leakages may partly arise 
due to erroneous policies, but 
mainly due to corrupt and in- 
competent political and admini- 
strative set up. Professor Gora- 
khnath Sinha’s experience about 
such leakages with reference to 
our planning is that much of the 
hot money coming in the Works 
Department means a squeeze of 


‘the public funds shared - between 


the authorities who combine to 
cheat the public. Many kinds 
of subsidies, ‘grants and so on 
are looked upon as unearned 
payments by government. Authori- 
ties, therefore, just help them- 
selves out of it, It also arises as 
the cost to the private ‘sector of | 
lubricating the wheels of ineffi- 
cient administration as charac- 
terised by Dr. Marshall. 


Transfer of Resources 


Thus, the money so earned at 
the expense of the state results 
in a transfer of resources from 
government sector to the cor- 


` rupt section of the private sector. 


Say if a certain quantity of re- 
sources are procured by the govern- 
ment by way of additional taxa- 
tion fhe incidence of which is, 
say fifty per cent on consumption 
and the rest on investment 
in the private sector; and if the 
entire resources used for capital 
formation, the net capital for- 
mation will increase by fifty per 
cent of the tax proceeds. But 
if there is a considerable leakage 
so much so that more than fifty 
per cént of resources so mobilis- 
ed is consumed by the corrupt 
section of the administrative and 
political set up, the net capital 
formation will decline ` conse- 
quent upon such a policy. In 
short, if the leakages are consi- 
derable so that the quantity of 
resources which flows back to 
the sector is greater than the 





5. Hoselitz, Bert F., “Role of Incen- 
tives in Industrialisation”, The Economic 
Weekly, Special Number July 1963, 
pp 123849. 


6. Dharm Narain, .“‘Failure and 
Possibilities’, Seminar, March 1967. 
Prasad, Pradhan Harishankar, ‘‘Sec- 
toral Growth Rates in the Indian Eco- 
nomy”’, Economic and Poilitical Weekly, 
October, 29; 1966. 
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quantity which is withdrawn 
from it, the. attempt to achieve 
the -objective will_be frustrated. 

Similar is the pitfall when pro- 
duction of some 
consumer goods like alcohol 
‘(which is probably socially un- 
desirable in Indian set-up) etc., 
is allowed to continue because 


they happen to be a big source of- 


revenue to the state. Broadly 
speaking there are certain com- 
modities the consumption of 
which is essential for production. 
The blanket term for such goods 
is ‘wage-goods’. Others are not 
essential in the sense that we can 
afford to postpone the consump- 
tion of these without affecting the 
productive efficiency. If ‘non- 
wage goods’ are being produced 
they should be taxed. But should 
they be prodticed only because 
they have to be taxed? If this 
is done moreresources are allow- 


ed to flow into the consumption’ 


sector than is withdrawn by -such 
a policy of resource mobilisation 
for capital formation. 

If we now look back on the 
economic policies of a decade 
and a half of our planning, we 
‘find, broadly speaking, the con- 
tinued deficit financing leading 
to rising price level, rising costs 
of saving drive and tax collec- 
tion, rising volume of public 
` services (a considerable increase 


nonessential - 


in consumption in the government 
sector due to air-conditioning 
and luxurious furnishing of the 
Government buildings, expen- 
diture on embassies and foreign 
delegations, social and develop- 
mental services, television and 
radio stations amongst others) 
and development loans and sub- 
sidies-to the private sector, have 
have become 


our strategy for development— 


the strategy which has little basis _ 


in economic theory. “The Re- 
serve Bank has recently found 
that the total foreign exchange 
spent on new machinery and im- 
port of raw material, parts, etc. 
in order to make textile products 
export-worthy, over the last ten 
years, was enormously larger than 
the return thereon’’.? There have 
been numerous ad hoc policy 
decisions, probably taken in hot 
haste, and often, as the recent 
devaluation measure, 
sistent-with planning.8 Moreover, 
even if the strategies followed 
were consistent with generalisa- 
tion of positive economics could 
we have forged much ahead with 
such a corrupt and _ inefficient 
political and administrative set 
up? “What can planning achieve 
if the policies that are to sub- 
serve it founder? If the experience 
of the last fifteen years of plan- 
ning has taught us anything, 


the hallmark of .- 


not con- , 


it is that not much can be done. 
towards changing’ the structure 
of the economy unless drastic 
reform is made in the admini- 
strative and legal machinéry 
through which Government policy 


has to be carried. Land reforms < 


are held up in the States because 
the Chief Ministers are reluctant 
to disoblige the big land-owner. 
The same consideration stands 
in the way of taxation of agri- 
cultural income., Tax evaders are 
not detected, and even when‘some 
are, punishments meted - out 
are not adequate. Anti-social 
activities are condoned partly on 
account of political resistance 
and partly because the legal 
machinery through which they 
are to be dealt with are too com- 
plicated. Only recently a reform 
measure—the Gold-Control Order, 
which was devised as a first.step - 
towards making gold ‘smuggling 
unprofitable had to be revoked, 
just because protests came from 
a handful of jewellers’’.® 


7. Gadgil, D.R., ‘‘National Economic 
Policy After Devaluation’, Mainstream, 
October 8, 1966, p. 11 ‘ à 

8. Prasad, Pradhan Harishankar, 
“Devaluation; No Remedy” Mainstream 
August 27, 1966. _ à 

9. Dasgupta, A.K., “The Fourth Five ~ 


Year Plan”, Economic and Political 
Weekly, September 24, 1966. 
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To Know Kerala See Kerala 


The land of spices and coconuts, tea and rubber as the 


“western trading nations first saw it; 


Revealing new wonders to modern globe-trotter; 
venue of Conferences and Seminars— 
Miles and miles of scenic splendour— : 
Age-old temples, churches, mosques, synagogues fairs and festivals: 
Land of ever-green mountains and forests, lakes and rivers, ~o tt 


canals and backwaters; 


Hill-station health-resorts and World famous 


Bathing Beach; 
Star Attractions: 
Periyar Wild Life Sanctuary; 


Cochin Harbour with ‘adjoining lakes and backwaters and » 4 


Kovalam beach near the Capital City of Trivandrum. 


archaelogical monuments; 


- For assistance in planning tours, please contact:— 
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Tourist Information Officer, 
GOVERNMENT OF KERALA 
Shantinagar, 

_ Government Press Road, 
TRIVANDRUM—Phone 5147. 
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TANGENT 


the alibi 


HERE was a coup the otber 
day by a handful of truthful 
men. They just took over the 
radio, but since it was not listen- 
ing time no one heard them say, 
‘Look, phonies, we aren’t trying 
to give you good government. 
You don’t deserve anything like 
that. We're trying just to give you 
good. Jai Hind!’ 

Quickly the new government 
decreed the rubbing off of the old 
motto Satyameva Jayathe. 

‘Why state the obvious?’ said 
the new Prime Minister. 

The junta proscribed all talk 
of socialism. Attempt to rede- 
fine socialism was put down as 
a capital offence, and talk of 
social control of banking was to 
be punished with five years in 
an airtight safe deposit vault. 

‘But,’ said one of the new 
Ministers, ‘they’ve talked away all 
their lives, and you sure don’t 
expect them to live with shut traps. 

‘Well, we aren’t gagging them, 
we aren't,’ assured the new Prime 
Minister. ‘Let them talk by all 
means, We'll give them the 
Radio, we'll give them the TV. 
But let them talk truthfully. Not 
on socialism, but on lime juice, 


vitamins, cold baths, anything 
decent and honest.’ 

The Information Minister 
drew upa speech hastily, for 


former ministers and politicians 
to read over the Radio and TV. 


‘Dear people,’ it ran, ‘we're . 
happy to tell you we were 
terribly phoney. We've been 


talking nonsense alf these years, 
asking you to sacrifice for the 
sake of the motherland and all 
sorts of phoney things. Weve 
quit such stuff for good Believe 
us, it’s been such massive relief. 
Now on, we'll talk of the need 
to take more vitamins, and so 
on. I suppose that’s all, Jai 
Hind! 

Protocol was laid down for 
all state occasions. The retire- 
ment of important state digni- 
taries for instance would be 
accompanied by unsparing assess- 
ment of their achievements. A 
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sample was drawn up empirically, 
‘Mr. So-and-so who is retiring 
as such-and-such does so like 
the horse taken to the water. 
Does it shock you, and anyway 
why are the whole lot of you in 
the audience gaping like idiots at 
the long face he’s pulled? It fills 
us with disgust, and we feel 
like plugging the whole lot of 
you with lead. Or we might 
gas you, though gassing is easy, 
and it would be a shame to make 
it soft. Well, if Mr. So-and-so 
expects us to say nice things 
about his services to the nation 
he’s in for a rude shock right here. 
He was forced to quit, and got 
mad at us when we told him he 
had better pack off. And also, 
he spoke ponderous nonsense 
most of the time.’ 

Thus a new message sent toa 


neighbouring country on its 
national day read, ‘Pigs, 
can’t you leave us in 


peace? Do you have to involve 
us in your stinking national day? 
Even a plague there won't 
interest us, if you want to know. 
I was relaxing over a bit of 
crime fiction when the Chief of 
Protocol came and whined that 
something had to be done about 
your monstrous national day. 
Even this short note has bored 
us to death. So blast you.’ 

‘Good,’ said the’ Minister for 
Culture, ‘this is pretty decent.’ 

‘I expect larger and more 
satisfying trade,’ said the Minister 
for Commerce. ‘now that every 
one knows where he stands.’ 

‘Yes,’ said th? Prime Minister, 
‘and it will be such relief.’ 

‘Now let’s think upa state- 
ment to the famine-stricken 
people,’ said the strongman of 
the junta. 

‘Okay,’ said the Minister for 
F:ood C'ontrol, ‘it’s great fun. 

‘Dear people of the Flood 
stricken ar as,’ read the prototype 
message, ‘We are amused to 
watch you go gurgle-gurgle, 
because we are 
from the air force planes. Aerial 
inspection of floods is just sight 


watching you . 


seeing, and wow! what a sight! 
We bet the view isn’t as 
exciting down there, though. 
But there will havetobe two 
viewpoints always, and we are 
particular about holding on to 
the aerial view. We expect 
cholera and enteritis to finish 
you off. which leaves us with 
fewer chattel to manage after the 
waters ebb. Jai Hind!’ 

‘Now let's have the draft on 
foreign policy,’ said one of the 
junta, 

The Foreign Minister read the 
draft, ‘We live in literal dread of 
the Great Powers. We are all 
the time truth-truth in our pants. 
Our dread could be described 
more obscenely, but wait awhile.’ 

‘Is that all right’? 

‘Beauty,’ said 
Minister. 

‘Look,’ said the 
‘there’s corruption 
dealt with. A lotof 
exercised by it.’ 

‘They’ve no business to be,’ 
said the Prime Minister. ‘Just 
the same we'll tell them if the 
industrialists give us money, 
our sons, jobs, and our daughters, 
jewels, we'll take it. We'll act 
just normal. That should settle 
IL, 

‘That should,’ agreed every- 
body. 

‘Now just one last 
to the nation,’ said the 
man. 

‘Okay,’ said the Prime Minis- ` 
ter, Here goes: ‘hideous people, 
we're sick of you. We’re sick of 
the slum you’ve turned this 
country into. We hate your 
numberless children; our own 
‘are tucked away in foreign uni- 
versities where you'll never get at 
them. We repeat what we said 
about plugging you with lead. 
Jai Hind, which doesn’t mean 
victory for the country but is 
just a fancy catch word.’ 

Unfortunately the coup was 
not backed by the CIA and hence 
was declared illegal. The old 
government was restored within 
a half hour of the coup. 

Back in office the old, govern- 
ment reinscribed the state motto: 
Satyameva Jayathe. 

‘For,’ said the o'd Prime 
Minister in a broadcast, ‘no nation 
ought to be deprived of its alibi.’ 

—Charvaka 


the Prime 


strongman, 


still to be 
people are 


message 
strong- 
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SPOTLIGHT : NEHRU MUSEUM 


Pomp Without Purpose . 


rps week three years ago Jawa- 
harlal Nehru passed away, 
and the nation paying its homage 
to his memory welcomed the 
Government's decision to convert 
his official residence into a na- 
tional museum. Three years after, 
it is time today to see how things 
are run at the Nehru Museum, 
whether those in authority there 
are worthy of the trust reposed in 
them. 

In its present form, the Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library 
came into being in 1965 with Sri 
B.R. Nanda, Member of the 
Railway Board, as its Director, 

Sri Nanda’s claim to the post 
rests solely on three slim volumes, 
mostly scissor-and-paste work 
that he could produce as his off- 
time essay along with his Railway 
Board duties. He has no special 
technical qualifications to head 
such an institution; but he manag- 
ed to wangle a consolidated salary 

„of Rs 2200—2500, which is higher 

than that of the Director, Na- 
tional Archives. Incidentally, it 
may be recalled that at the 
UNESCO seminar on Nehru 
last September, Sri Nanda cut a 
pathetically sorry figure which 
hardly enhanced the prestige of 
the Indian delegation. 


Favouritism 


After taking over control from 
Miss Grace Morley, the then 
Director of the National Museum 
(who actually organised the 
Nehru Museum), Sri Nanda has 
gone about treating the Nehru 
Museum as his private jagirdari 
creating posts in varied grades 
with all sorts of designations and 
nomenclatures, and distributing 
patronage to his favourites and 
friends. His recent appointment 
of Sri V.C. Joshi, junior-most 
Assistant Director at the National 
Archives of India is a case in 
* point. 
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_ RESEARCHER 


A few months before Sri Nanda 
could take over as Director (he 
was away in England), an Assis- 
tant Director at the National 
Archives was asked by the Ministry 
of Education on behalf of a high- 
powered Board (with Mr M.C. 
Chagla, the then Minister of 
Education, as Chairman) to make 
a survey of the Nehru Papers, 
(mostly packed away in boxes 
and trunks) and submit a report 
on the bulk, content and con- 
dition of the papers. After this 
was done, she was asked to 
arrange and classify the collec- 
tion. Hardly-had she worked for 
five months when on Sri Nanda’s 
return, she was peremptorily 
ordered to revert to her parent 
office. Her post of Archivist at 
the Nehru Museum was held in 
abeyance for about two years 
till Sri Joshi who had been away 
on four years’ deputation on a 
project under the CTA-financed 
Asia Foundation (Catalogue of 
Source-Material of Indian His- 
tory) could be free. As soon as 
he completed his term and Asia 
Foundation funds—needless to say 
that he did not complete his pro- 
ject—he was transplanted into 
the Nehru Museum in the now 
upgraded post redesignated: Head, 
Research Division. The scale 
granted to him was Rs 1100-1600, 
while at the Archives, he had been 
plodding at the scale, Rs 590-1100. 
Incidentally, Sri Joshi seems to 
be the only officer of his kind who 


_ moves from deputation to depu- 


tation—there are definite Govern- 
ment rules against this practice— 
and from one big post to another, 
without having anything positive 
to his credit. 

Apart from this the Nehru 
Museum boasts of scores of 
other highly paid posts like Head, 
Oral History (grade Rs 1 100-1600) ; 
Research Officers (Rs 1000) yet 
to be filled (is it because no fav- 


ourite is free?), four Assistant Re- 
search Officers (Rs 400-800); a 
Librarian (Rs, 700-1100) for just 
4000 books; six Guides (Rs 220- 
500) not to mention a huge 
clerical staff. 

It may be worthwhile making 
a comparative study of the or- 
ganisational set-up of the Gandhi 
Samarak Sangrahalaya or Gandhi 
Memorial Museum to bring 
into focus the flagrant waste the 
Nehru Museum is indulging in. 
The Gandhi Museum has just one 
Secretary-cum-Curator (in the 
scale Rs 500-750); one Assistant 
Librarian (Rs 250-400); two 
Guides (Rs 200-350) anda couple 
of junior assistants (Rs 150-300) 
on the administration side. A 
dedicated set of workers, they 
have already collected in original 
or copies most of the extant 
papers of Gandhiji all over the 
world. 


Absolute Badshah 


And what is the mode of se- 
lection at the Nehru Museum ? 
The ‘Director seems to be the 
absolute badshah, above any 
rules or regulations. There are 
no selection committees or 
boards with expert members to 
satisfy themselves that the merit 
of a particular candidate is com- 
mensurate with the pay offered. 
No interviews or tests are ever 
held. It appears that if one satisfies 
the basic qualification of being 
in the good books of Messrs 
Joshi or Nanda (in that order) 
the post is assured. 

- What is this magnum research 
in modern Indian history that 
the Nehru Museum is specialising 
in? Nehru’s official papers—some 
already in the National Archives 
of India and others with the respec- 
tive Ministries and Cabinet 
Secretariat—will observe the 
usual 40-year rule before they 
become ripe for-.public access. 
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These papers can never be trans- 
ferred to the Nehru Museum as 
they form part of regular official 
series. What remains is the pri- 
vate papers of Nehru whose 
rightful owner Smt Indira Gandhi, 
has on Several occasions indicated 
that she will scrutinize all the 
papers herself before she will give 
thought to the question of public 
access and research. Thus the 
Nehru Research Division has no 
papers worth the name open to 
scholars. And therefore one fails 
to understand all the more the 
justification for the colossal waste 
of public money at this outfit. 


Unnecessary Duplication 


To cover up this anomalous 
position and to justify the sinecure 
posts the present. incumbents are 
holding, the Museum is now 
trying to collect private papers 
of other nationalist leaders, It 
may be pointed out in this con- 
nection that the National Archives 
has for the past few years been 
collecting these valuable papers 
and now has a vast repertory of 
papers of Gandhiji, Jayakar, 
Tandon, Gokhale, Srinivasa 
Sastri, Tyabji, Dadabhai Naoroji, 
part ‘of- the Rajendra Prasad 
collection, to mention only a 
few. These are repaired, arranged 
and classified and thrown open to 
research only after the owner’s per- 
mission has been obtained. Thus 
the National Archives is doing 
all that is possible in preserving 


the national heritage intact. One 
wonders at the Nehru Museum’s 
idea of duplicating effort, and 
even openly competing with the 
National Archives, 

The Gandhi Museum though 
a separate entity (financed by the 
Gandhi Memorial Trust) keeps all 
the original papers of Gandhiji 
at the National Archives—they 
have obtajned photostat enlar- 
gements from the Archives for 
public research at the Museum 
premises, as it is recognised that 
the National Archives has the 
scientific wherewithal to look 
after the physical up-keep of the 
papers. But the Nehru Museum 
even after taking full advantage 
of the various processes of pre- 
servation and photoduplication 
available at the Archives, has 
gone in for an extravagant scheme 
to import equipment from abroad 
to build a repair centre of its 
own. While the exigencies created 
by the tight foreign exchange 
situation are trotted out against 


„the import of even spare parts 


and raw film for the National 
Archives, Nehru Museum appears 
to be almost above and beyond 
the pale of the Finance Ministry’s 
reckoning. 

High-powered self-publicity 
and gross misuse of public funds 
by the Nehru Museum do not 
end there. Apart from each big 
boss sporting a private secretary— 
what work they do is nobody’s 
business—they go about in 


oficial cars as if these are their’ 
pr vate property, or make a dash 
by air to Bangalore, Bombay or 
Poona, to display a document 
or a photograph at one of their 
rotine exhibitions. And whoever 
thought of each officer having 
a separate letter-head note-paper 
but the favoured Nehru Museum 
pesonnel! Not to be forgotten 
is the eternal flame—Jawahar 
Jysti—for which the nation is 
paving at the rate of Rs. 120 a 
da. 
The best arrangement would 
have been to keep only the Nehru 
Maseum that is, his house, gardens, 
fumiture, personal belongings. 
should remain as a great memorial 
to žhe great leader; but his private 
paders and books be transferred 
to the National Archives of India 
(wiich is there for that purpose) 
ani the National Library respec- 
tively. These incidentally, acc- 
orling to Nehru’s own Will, 
are the rightful custodians of his 
pavers. This will do away with the 
drzin on public exchequer and 
mēke the National Archives the 
unque centre of historical re- 
search which it already is but with 
the added lustre of housing 
Nehru papers as it does of 
Gendhiji. 

t is time that public scrutiny 
sheuld by spotlighted on this 
najional institution, so that it 
mzy not become a centre of 
wastage, favouritism and incom- 
pence. 


Israel: Myth and Reality 


MeT Indian politicians, intel- 
lectuals and social workers 
who are taken to Israel come 
back impressed, mainly by four 
‘achievements’. They are the 
kibbutz, what is called collective 
farms; the Histradut, which in 
Hebrew means_the trade union 
federation; the Zionist concept 
of socialism; and the miracle 
that Israel is. 

To an enthusiastic and uncri- 
tical observer these achievements 
are worth emulating and the 
developing countries are urged 
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OBSERVER 


to follow the Israel pattern for 
social, political and economic 
emancipation. Israeli diplomats, 
agronomists and technicians 
stationed in Asian and African 
countries also harp on these 
achievements. A well-financed 
and sustained propaganda is 
carried out to paint Israel as a 
modern socialist, democratic 
state with milk and honey flowing 
in its deserts. But this is one side 
of the coin. 

The other side -is exactly the 
opposite. The most persistent 


critics of Israel are the Jews 
themselves. Enlightened and em- 
ancipated Jewish intellectuals in 
Eu:ope and in the United States, 
the two bastions of international 
Zicnism, have had a dispassionate 
loox at the Promised Land and 
the deeper they dig into its mys- 
teres the more frustrated they 
appear. 3 

L is worthwhile to clear the 
corfusion about two significant 
aspects pertaining to Israel. First, 
Jucaism, is like any other religion, 
Mcst of its tenets are similar to 
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those of Christianity and Islam. 
It has nothing to do with the 
political ramifications of what is 
known as Zionism. Zionism is 
a social movement aimed at the 
continuance of the pristine Jewish 
race, language and culture. It is 
similar to what the Jews’ worst 
enemy, Hitler, propounded some 
thirty years ago. He also believed 
in the purity of the Aryan race. 
The racialist Whites in South 
Africa, who have compartmen- 
talised society into various racial 


layers, are in this respect nearer 


to Israel. 

Palestine was partitioned 
nineteen years ago, on May 16, 
1948. There is sufficient authentic 
research material to prove that 
this partition was an imperialist 
conspiracy in collaboration with 
Zionist millionaires in Europe 
and the United States. These 
Zionists wielded enormous poli- 
tical and economic influence in 
the West. 

The creation of Israel and the 
persecution of Jews in Nazi Ger- 
many are two entirely different 
events. The Zionist demand for a 
‘national home’ began much 
earlier than the ghastly drama in 
Germany under Hitler. The home- 
less and persecuted Jews were 
offered various places to settle 
down, including Australia, but the 
Zionists insisted on planting 
astate in the heart of the Arab 
World; on the fringes of Asia. 


Living on Doles 


Every artificial partition of a 
country brings untold misery in 
its wake. It happened in Indian 
sub-continent a year before 
Palestine was arbitrarily cut into 
pieces. But the tragedy of Pales- 
tine was much bigger in dimension 
since almost all its original and 
indigenous population was thrown 
out after bloody skirmishes 
between the inhabitants and the 
shiploads of armed Zionists who 
were brought to occupy the land. 
As a result, thousands of Pales- 
tinians became homeless and are 
now living on doles from the 
United Nations, while almost the 
entire population of Israel is 
composed of immigrants from all 
parts of the world. 

To gloss over this grim tragedy 
the powerful Zionist centres of 
propaganda built a new. myth 
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and a mystique around Israel. 
It was mainly to distract world 
attention from the wrongs done 
and to win the sympathy of 
developing countries in Asia and 
Africa. 


— The first was kibbutz. It was 


started to bring the occupied land 
under an agricultural system 
based on collective farms. It was 
invented basically to accommo- 
date Jews coming from relatively 
backward countries of Asia and 
Africa since the Jewish emigrants 
from Europe were mostly ur- 
banised people. Actually 
Kibbutzism divided the country 
into two distinct classes—the 
rustic country bumpkin, socially 
and politically discriminated 
against by his sophisticated coun- 
terpart from Europe. But now it 
seems the experiment in Kibbutz- 
ism has collapsed since a mere 
three per cent of the population 
is left to run them. It was double 
the number 18 years ago. The 
tendency is towards bigger and 
private farms and a few Kibbutz 
showpieces are kept intact to 
impress visitors. The key to 
kibbutz failure is that Israel’s 
is basically a capitalist system. 

The Histradut is another cover 
to parade Israel as a socialist and 
welfare state. It forms the three- 
tier rung of the country’s eco- 
nomy. The private sector, the 
public sector and the Histradut. 
The idea was to turn Israel into 
a workers’ paradise and gradually 
eliminate the two other sectors. 
But what has happened is just the 
reverse. The private sector with 
affluent British and American 
Zionists controlling it has ex- 
panded in all directions while the 
public sector has shrunk into 
insignificance and the Histradut 
is in a mess. The difference be- 
tween the private sector and the 
holdings and shares of Histradut 
is over one and a half million 
sterling pounds, 

The number ‚of unemployed 
skilled labour is now well over 
90,000 in a country whose total 
population is only about two 
million. The educated and pro- 
fessional classes have been leaving 
the country at an alarming rate. 
According to figures published 
in Israeli newspapers the number 
of people who left Israel in 1948 
was 1,040. Last year it reached 


10,700. The number of doctors 
and engineers is surprisingly 
large in this brain-drain. Recently 


_aprominent Israeli doctor Manuel 


Glazier told Jerusalem Post 
(April 24) that he “was amazed 
that so many doctors still remain 
in Israel. The doctors here 
are grossly underpaid.” The un- 
employment problem and the 
brain-drain have become so 
acute that even the millions of 
dollars. of doles and donations 
which pour into the country every 
year from world Jewry are unable 
to solve it. Recently its echo was 
heard in London when the Jewish 
Observer’s editor George Kimche 
had to resign on the issue. The 
Zionist Board of Directors of this 
paper would not allow him to 
publish articles highlighting the 
unemployment problem in Israel. 


Beni Israelis 


Out of its one and a half dozen 
political parties, in the Opposition 
as well as the Coalition Govern- 
ment, only two or three are non- 
religious. The rest owe their 
existence solely to religious 
fanaticism and a narrow social 
base. There is nothing socialist 
about them since all of them in- 
sist on keeping Israel a haven 
exclusively for Jews—of a parti- 
cular hue. Jews of chocolate 
colour and Jews from Africa and 
Asia are looked down upon and 
their ancestry is challenged by 
the State as well as religious heads. 

Indian Jews known as Beni 
Israelis are unable to establish a 
social status for themselves since 
purity of their Jewish blood is 
questioned. Two years ago the 
Chief Rabbi of Israel pronounced 
that the Beni Israelis could not 
marry European Jews (Ashkena- 
zin). The Ashkenazin incidentally 
are the ruling elite in the country 
and monopolize its political and 
economic life. 

Israel is as much a theocratic 
state as Pakistan or Saudi Arabia. 
On Saturday, Sabbath day, life 
comes to a Standstill and people 
and buses moving on roads are 
heckled and stoned. No work, 
however important, can be per- 
formed on this day. The State 
dare_-not defy the Synagogue and 
the Rabbis’ verdict on any reli- 
gious or social issue is inviolable. - 
No non-Jew can marry a Jew 
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without conversion ` to Juda- 
ism. 

But the most dangerous aspect 

of the State of Israel is.its role in 
the life of Jews outside the coun- 
try. It has created ticklish pro- 
blems, for many countries with 
substantial Jewish „population. 
- Zionism demands dual loyalty. 
A Jewish citizen in the US or 
anywhere in the world owes 
loyalty to Israel. After the for- 
mation of Israel it is a sin for him 
to remain loyal to any other 
country of -which he is a 
citizen. 


This is émphasised with great 


` vigour by all Zionist leaders in- 


cluding former Israeli Prime 
Minister David Ben Gurion. As 
early as 1950 he had made it 
explicit iman address to the World 
Zionist Action Committee. “The / 
basis „of Zionism” he said, “‘is 
neither friendship or sympathy 
but the love of Israel, of the 
State of Israel... It must be an 
unconditional love. There must 
be complete solidarity with the 
State and the people of Israel.” 
In another startling statement to 
the New York Times on June 4, 


CRISIS IN SCIENCE POLICY—II 


_Story 


F 


T dominance of the-bureaucrat 
over the scientist, red tape over 
technological advance, that 
marks the present dispensation 
in the CSIR has been amply shown 
up recently when in the name of 
streamlining the organisation, the 
‘very basis of the set-up has been 
sought to be undermined. 

This has-been very clearly 
brought out by what has come 
to be known as’ the Ray Com- 
_ mittee. This Committee is presided 
over by Dr. Niharranjan Ray, 
the present Director of, Indian 
Institute of Advanced Study, 
Simla, who is an authority on 
‘ancient Indian history and culture, 
no blood relation of, science: and 
technology. Of the other two 
members of the Committee, one 
is a retired fisheries expert, while 
the third is a former Director of 
a National Laboratory. Dr Ray 
has been- the chairman of -the 
Executive Council of Indian 
National Scientific Documentation 
Centre INSDOC). With due res- 
pect to the learned scholar, it might 
be said that he suffers from certain 
limitations to deal with the 
problems of a scientific organisa- 
tion. 

The Committee’s terms of re- 
ference were to_ examine the 


The previous articles on this series 


appeared in Mainstream on April 
29 and May 6, 1967. - nie 
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1961, he said: “Zionists in other 
countries ought to’ have the 
courage to stand up for the state 
(of Israel) even if their . govern- 
ments are against it.” 

If the Ben Gurion statements 
ate taken at face value, Jews the 
world over become suspect, But 
that is not the case. Many Jews 
are as much opposed to the per- 
petuation of Israel as the Arabs. 
Their antagonism towards Israel 
is political, not religious. 

So is the position of the Arabs. 
Anti-Semitism is a Western ‘and. 
not an Arab disease. 


of A Strange. Committee 


P. K. NAIDU 
possibility of merger of the 
Indian National Scientific 


Doumentation Centre (INSDOC) 
and the Pubfšation Directorate, 
both of which are functioning 
under the CSIR. This question 
was raised earlier, and only last 
year, Sri Chagla, the then 
Education Minister and the Vice- 
President of the CSIR, ruled out ' 
such a merger on the ground 
that Documentation and Publica- ` 
tion do not have similar functions. 
It is- widely believed in the CSIR 
circles that interested parties 
were not happy about Sri Chagla’ s 
decision. 

For any organisation to fulfil 
the functions set out, it should 
be homogeneous and optimum 
in size. Only when a certain 
organisation fulfills the responsi- 
bilities assigned to it extremely 
well and shows the capacity to 
take up additional responsibi- 
lities then alone the particular 
set-up could be given extra duties. 

In this respect the performance 
of the INDSOC is distressing. 
It is bringing out the Indian 
Science, Abstracts since January 
1965 and its time-lag is more than 
one year already. The abstracts 
of papers from the Indian techni- 
cal journals which already appear- 
ed six months back in foreign 
abstracting journals: may not 
be vailable through the Indian 
Science Abstracts for another six 


` 
G 


1 
months. In some of théir issues: 


~of 1965 and published in 1966 


the articles were abstracted from ^ 
journals dated 1962. This betrays 
not only incompetence but 


a totally light-hearted approach 


to a serious assignment. Only 
research scientists are aware how 
much one has to wait either to 
get a photostat copy of an article 
or a translation or a bibliography. 
from ` this much-trumpeted 
national organisation. It appears 
that in the Executive Council 
meeting of the INSDOC -one 
prominent scientist already point- . 
ed out thesé short-comings but 
the very gentleman is now keen 
on entrusting more jurisdiction to - 
that organisation, presumably 
because of his immediate interest 
in humiliating somebódy else. 
Recently, INSDOC has taken- 
up the additional responsibility 
of preparing Education Abstracts 
under some National Science 
Foundation scheme. One is not 
sure for whose convenience this 
organisation was set up and why 
this organisation ‘should take 
up the projects of NSF while 
not in a position to do justice to 
the very purpose for which it is 
set up. It appears that the authori- 
ties are anxious to please the 


. outside agencies though they pay 


insufficient attention to the im- 
mediate jobs of the-organisation. 
It is also not clear why the - 
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Educational Abstracts could not 
be prepared by.the National - 
Council of Educational Research 
& Training. The INSDOC is 
already bogged in multifarious 
activities and is not able to per- 
form competently its existing 
assignments. It is unthinkable that 
such an organisation should 
have vastly increased responsibili- 
ties and thus become unwieldy and 
ineffective. 

Before additional responsibili- 
ties are aio to the INSDOC 
it might be better to avail of the 
services of Dr S.R. Ranganathan, 
a world renowned documenta- 
tion scientist to suggest the im- 
provements necessary to make the 
services more effective. It is 
unforturnate that the services of 
such an eminent person in the 
field have not yet been made 
use of by the project. 

The Ray Committee not only 
went against the earlier decision, 
but also went into some vital 
areas beyond its terms of reference. 
It has recommended the dismem- 
berment of Survey and Planning 
organization and the Industrial 
Liaison organization and turning 
out the Directorate of Scientific 
and Technical Personnel (in- 
cluding Scientists’ Pool) from the 
CSIR. Here too the Ray Com- 
mittee took the decision without 
any sense of seriousness. It is 
reported that by its own admis- 
sions it “had an occasion to 
look into the work” of the Direc- 
torate and by this one look, had 
no difficulty in recommending its 
transfer to the Institute of Applied 
Manpower under the Home 
Ministry. Sounds almost like a 
Command Performance by the 
Committee. 


Used as Cover ? 


It may be recalled that these 
Technical units at the CSIR 
headquarters were highly com- 
mended by the Mudaliar Com- 
mittee (The Third Reviewing Com- 
mittee of the CSIR). in which 
notable scientific and engineering 
members participated including 
two distinguished Fellows of the 
Royal Society. On the recommen- 
dation of that Reviewing Com- 
mittee, the Governing Body of the 
CSIR raised these Technical units 
to the status of independent 
Directorates of the CSIR. 
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The Ray Committee finds 
these decisions all wrong and 
recommends their vivisection or 
liquidation. The question may be 
asked, why and how did the Ray 
Committee go beyond its juris- 
diction in making such recom- 
mendations? Or, was the Ray 
Committee used as a cover to 
clean up the technical directo- 
rates so that the CSIR administ- 
rative authorities could have a 
free hand without having to 
bother with technical realities? 
Technical realities are already 
being ignored by the headquarters 
bosses of the CSIR. 


-It is also learnt that the Nihar 
Ray Committee is understood to 
have observed that the Indian 
Language unit and the Science 
Reporter has no place in CSIR 
and should be handed over to the 
Ministry of Education. 


No Economy 


The CSIR had its reasons to 
start them, and the Governing 
Body had endorsed the initiative. 
An examination of the consti- 
tutional provision for the Society 
(CSIR) may be useful in this 
context. Among other functions 
of CSIR, one clause lays down: 
“The collection and dissemina- 
tion of information in regard not 
only to research but also to 
industrial matters generally” 
The Indian Language unit 
(earlier called the Hindi Unit) 
publishes scientific and technical 
books, booklets and a journal 
(Vigyan Pragati)—for dissemina- 
tion of science and technology 
in a popular style. It has published 
several booklets in Hindi and 
other Indian .anguages. The 
Science Reporter running in its 
fourth year, has received wide 


popularity in India and abroad, 
and has already built up a strength 
of 5,000 paid subscribers. Shifting 
these two popular science publi- 
cation establishments to the 
Education Ministry will only 
take away the freedom (now 
enjoyed under the autonomous 
CSIR) so necessary for dynamic 
journalism. There will not be 
any economy either, the financial . 
commitment will only shift from 
one Government sector to 
another. 


Foregone Conclusion ? 


The Nihar Ray Committee's 
doings were kept a well-guarded 
secret, When some of the scientists 
were called upon to appear 
before it for giving evidence, 
they did not know what it was 
all about. Even the officers of the 
INSDOC and the Publication 
Directorate were not called before 
the Committee. 

The Committee took its far- 
reaching decisions at a single 
sitting lasting a couple of hours. 
Or, was it a foregone conclusion, 
only to be ratified by the Com- 
mittee? The decision on such 
matters, it may be noted, took a 
couple of months for the Scientific 
Reviewing Committee. It is worth 
noting that while the Committee 
considered notes prepared by the 
CSIR Secretariat, it did not 
care to call for similar notes from 
any of the Science Directors, nor 
did it care to examine the Mu- 
daliar Report itself. 

Whatever else, such a cavalier 
treatment of a problem of na- 
tional importance can hardly be 
regarded as the correct method 
of solving the problems of science 
organisation in the country. 


(To Be Continued) 
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China: A Fair Study 


MOHIT SEN 


THE GREAT LEAP—CHINA: By Joseph Peterson: B.I. Publica- 


tions, Bombay: pp. 387. 


His is the kind of book for 

which one had been waiting. It 
is a meticulous, technical study 
of that extraordinary social 
phenomenon called the Great 
Leap which convulsed China in 
1958-59. Its grasp of details, its 
insistence on statistics, its use of 
almost exclusive official Chinese 
statements and the employment 
of the Marxist method, puts it in 
a class_by itself. Written with 
great feeling, sympathy and un- 
abashed admiration for the 
tremendous Chinese revolution, 
its criticism is passionate but 
always empirically based. It is 
the kind of book that both the 
enemies of China and overworked - 
admirers of the so-called origi- 
nality of Mao’s Thought, will 
abhor. But it is sure of a wel- 
come by all who seek to - know 
China and whose love for the 
Chinese Revolution is deeper 
than mere frustrated effervescence. 
-Itis‘a thousand pities that it is 
‘not as well known as it deserves 
to be either in academic or genui- 
nely revolutionary circles. 

‘The book begins with an 
examination of the economic 
theories behind the Great Leap 
idea. It correctly traces their 


origin to precapitalist concepts . 


of growth which do not seem to 
have known the economies of 
scale, productivity of labour, the 
meaning of. mechanisation, the 
rhythm of modern development 
and the intractable character of 
rapid industrialisation. It is all 
pre-Adam Smith and certainly 
thoroughly ignorant of Marx. It 
is almost as if Gandhi had 
suddenly turned industrial plan- 
ner! The author neatly demo- 
lishes these theories and issues a 
salutary warning to the impatient 
among the leaders of the newly- 
liberated countries who may like’ 
the glamour of the / mirage-of 
growth without stamina. : 


Another point the book, . 
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almost a trifle mischievously, 
emphasises is the more than 
family resemblance between these 
so called original Maoist Thoughts 
and the theories of Trotsky. 
Stalin is quoted with devastating 
effect against the proposals of 
Trotsky for 
tion”, for economic advance by 
“leaps”, consummated by a 
foreign policy of revolutionary 
expansion. The would-be cham- 
pions of Stalin in China and 
elsewhere—not least in our 
country—would find all this very 
embarrassing and distasteful. But 
quite impossible to refute ! 

The aid given by the Soviet 
Union is quite objectively assessed. 
The actual plants set up apart, 
it seems some 30,000 complete 
sets of drawings and specifications 
of plant and’ equipment were 
handed gratis to China. ‘It ison 
this basis that a good deal of the 
undoubted industrial advance in 


China is based, without any 
acknowledgement, of course. 
Itis significant that while 


China made use of Soviet mate- 
rials, and technical experts, it all 


along refused to allow any Soviet. 


planners to come and offer 
advice. Nor does there seem to 
have been any systematic efforts 
made to assimilate the enormously 
positive but also, partially, 
significantly negative experience 
of Soviet planning. This attitude 
of isolation from the experience 
of the international Communist 
movement is not confined to 
planning, of course. It seems to 
be a regular law of the develop- 
ment of Mao’s Thought and has, 
surely, been acontributory factor 
towards producing the present 
catastrophic position in China. 


A remarkable ~feature of the ` 


book is the detailed scrutiny of 
some of the so-called showpieces 
of the Great Leap. The Ming 
Tombs Dam is one casein point. 
Another is that of the barnyard 


“super-industrialisa-- 


luTlaces, applupliawly uvserivcu 
as a “plague of petty leeches on 
the body of heavy industry.” A 
third is the Thought of Mao that 
big enterprises should do “a . 
little of everything’, accurately 
termed as going back to the pre- 
industrial 16th century lack of 


specialisation. 


The stupendous failure of the 
Great Leap is best illustrated in 
the shape of simple statistics 
about grain production. 


~ It was officially put out by the © 
leadership of the CPC that ' 
from 185 million tons in 1957 
grain production would rise to 
375 millon tons in. 1958 and leap 
to 525 million tons in 1959. Even 
before that last-mentioned year 
was over its targethad been 
“readjusted” to 275 million tons— 
almost a 50 percent slash. Final- 
ly, it turned out that in 1960 the ` 


-actual production was only about 


160 million tons, that is, a drop 
of 25 million tons’ comparéd to 
the position three years agol 
Drought was brought ineas an 
explanation but a natural cala- 
mity, after all, only tests or 
exposes the capacity of the social 
system of the country it inflicts 
itself upon. 

There are some ~ illuminating 
ideas in the book on the need to 
move forward from the garden 
type cf cultivation to the large 
scale cooperative farm, on the 


. social implications of the change- 


over to the Latin script and on 
certain resemblances between 
the Great Leap communes and 
decentralised planning in Yugo- 
slavia. -* 

Of great topical interest is the 
author’s analysis of the attractive 
force of the Great Leap idea. 
Thisis because it is founded on 
“premises that appeal so directly 
to the-heart of the petty bourgeois 
rural entrepreneur, to his hopes 
and half-hidden ambitions. The 
assumptions of the Leap embody 
so clearly his flattering opinion 
of his own industrial organisa- 
tional capacities, his .utter distrust 
of the scientifically-trained tech- 
nician,’ of the central department 
planner, and of the skilled’ trades- 
men and process workers who 
staff modern industry, as well as 
his narrow national egoism and 
suspicious refusal’.to learn from 
other countries.” $ 
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- What of the future? Here, 
too, the author is clear and con- 
fident, without minimising the 
hazards immediately ahead... He 
says, ‘“‘China is and will certainly 
remain overwhelmingly a socialist 
country, with the State in abso- 
lute command of the dominant 


heights in industry andall public- 
experience and- 


utilities. -As 
study cause the facts to permeate 
more and more strata of Chinese 
society, eventual establishment 
ofa genuinely working class 
influence that will regenerate the 
Chinese Communist Party from 
within is inevitable,” 

To such regeneration, this 
convincing study will surely make 
a contribution, i 


COMMUNICATION 


About Marxist 
Intellectual 


I read with interest the very fine 
article “Wanted: Marxist In- 
tellectuals” by Gadfly, published 
in Mainstream April 22 
and 29). I do not know whether 
our intellectuals, particularly the 
“well-known ones” will take part 
in this discussion because “It is 
thought-provoking, thought is 
dangerous so thought must be 
avoided’’. 


Karl Marx wrote to his friend 


_ F.A. Sorge on December 15, 1881 


that these so-called intellectuals 
wer “very far from having even 
the patience the—first condition 


of learning anything—studying. 


a matter thoroughly. All those 
amiable middle-class writers—if 
not specialists—have an itching 
to make money or name or poli- 
tical capital immediately out of 
any new thoughts they may have 
got at by any favourable wind- 
fall.” Talking of Hyndman, he 
added, “Many evenings , this 
fellow has pilfered from me,- in 
order to take me out and to learn 
in the easiest way”. 


Gaya R. K. Jha 
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A summer R in enchanting Naini Tal... a solder 
Opportunity to visit: the Corbett National Park, and 
many other nature's beauty spots in the Kumaon Hills. 


A convenient schedule i.. and ‘easy connections for 


passengers from Bombay, Calcutta and Madras af- 


Delhi every Monday, Tuesday and Friday. 


i Dep: Bethi 1500 hrs. Arr. Pantnagar 1615 hrs. 


a- Dep: Pantnagar 1640 hrs. Arr: Delhi 1755 hrs. 


A luxury bus waits at Pantnagar to take you to this 
enchanting hill station. — 


For details contact ~~ 


INDIAN AIRLINES. 


Le ‘Mathotra Buildings, Con, Circus New Saim 7 





i - -Hotel Metropole, Naini Tal - 


N, . 7 
$ i : N Or your travel agent, 7 ~ 
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WHEAT FLAKES 


MMB-NP-147 


Over 110 years’ experience 
distinguishes our products 
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MOHAN MEAKIN BREWERIES LTD. ESTD. 1855 


( formerly Dyer Meakin Breweries Ltd. ) 
Mohan Nagar (U. P.) - Solan - Lucknow - Kasauli 
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SIRUBBER 


moulded rubber parts 
for trucks and cars 


* SIRUBBER kits for Fiat 1100, Hindustan Ambassador Sjrubber moulded parts are superior in 


and Landmaster , quality and are used as original equipment 


* SIRUBBER kits for front suspension ! by leading automobile manufacturers. 
* SIRUBBER parts for Fargo and Ashok Ley! t 
trucks and Plymouth e ne Leyland Comet Most SIRUBBER paris are made from 


imported synthetic rubber to ihe most 
exacting standards for greater resistance 
to friction and impact. All SIRUBBER parts 
are rigorously tested and conform to 
manufacturers’ specifications. 
























For your requirements, eontact: l 
SUNDARAM INDUSTRIES L- 
PRIVATE LIMITED 


Industrial Estate, 
Rubber Unit, Madurai 7 
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ai A Programme of Swadeshi i 


ranee EXPORT HOUSE >= 


(Recognised by the Union Government) 


OUR EXPORT RECORD 


1962 30.00 Million Rupees 
1963 38,03 . 4» 
1964 40.55 slow 
1965 69.50 „n + 


COMMODITIES WE EXPORT 


Antiques, Brassware, Bone artware, Canned Food Products, Cardamoms, Chemicals, 
Coffee, Coir Yarn and Products, Engineering Goods, Essential Oils, Fresh Vegetables, 
Horn artware, Handicrafts, Hides and Skins, Indian Paintings, Ivory artware, Jewellery, 
Ladies’ Chappals and other Leather Goods, Paper, Precious end Semi-Precious Stones, 
Ready-Made Garments, Silks and Scarves, Shirts, Tea, Textiles, Tobacco, Turmeric, 
Tassar, Wooden artware, Woollen Knitwear. 


COUNTRIES WE EXPORT TO 


Australia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, German Democratic 
Republic, Hong Kong, Hungary, Italy, Jordan, Kenya,. Libya, 
Netherlands, Poland, Switzerland, U.K., U.S.A., U.S.S.R. 


Nava Bharat Enterprises (Pvt.) Ltd. 


22, Ring Road, New _ Delhi-l4 India 
Telephones : 77171. 72509. 76815 Grams : NAVENTER 


Calcutta . Hyderabad . Guntur . Cochin.. Madras . Bombay . Rotterdam 








UR final aim can only be a classless society with equal economic 

justice and opportunity for all, a society organized on a planned basis 
for the raising of mankind to higher material and cultural level, to a 
cultivation of spiritual values of co-operation, unselfishness, the spirit 
of service, the desire to do right, goodwill and love, ultimately a world 
order. Everything that comes in the way will have to be removed, gently 
if possible, forcibly if necessary. And there seems to be little doubt 
that coercion will often be necessary. 


DONATE GENEROUSLY 
to 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU MEMORIAL FUND 


Space donated by a well-wisher 
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FOOD: THE DANGER POINT 


D PITE the great deal of talk about the food pro- 
: ilem before, during and after the conference of 
ef Ministers, ‘there is as yet no sign of serious 
hought having been given to working out a national 
od poliey to ensure efficient procurement, planned 


uction, eqùitable distribution and reasonable 
, EN 


r both producer and consumer. 


argent problems are being tagkled | in a 


I and effective manner: Bihar’ s complaints 


IN THIS ISSUE 
jelhi Skyline 
NE. 


iget and Picaslopedeat 
Balraj. one 


bol tion of Lan 
ae ' Jagannath Mishra 


monsoon, Altho gh a 

about the need for national food polii ine 
terms the Central authorities have done littl 
than periodically indicate their ho 

and rains. Itis not as sif there are n 


to be necessary: in other words, putti 
on a war footing so to say, the v war agains h 


such a crusade? T 
to feed us. 


It is not. the: í 





the surplus States have been so much under the 
Influence of rural vested interests that they have 
virtually refused to undertake the drastic measures 
needed to make all the foodgrains produced available 
to the people of the whole country on an equitable 
basis, to end hoarding and profiteering, and to keep 
prices at, reasonable levels. The producer has been 
left deliberately at the mercy of the middleman and 
the trader; the consumer has been similarly left 
exposed to exploitation by the same anti-social ele- 
ments. All things considered, the procurement 
drives in deficit states like Madras, West Bengal and 
Kerala have been much better than that in the 
Congress-run States. 


It has to be admitted that the non-Congress Gov- 
ernments including the Leftist ones, have yet to give 
satisfactory evidence of capacity for bold initiative 
in this sphere. The unilateral decision taken by the 
DMK Government in Madras, while being laudable 
in its own way, does not provide the most satisfactory 
answer, for the simple reason that such an isolated 
experiment may not succeed in the long run to the 
extent desirable. There should at least have been an 
effort to reduce the price of rice in all the States run 
by more or less like-minded governments. If, for 
instance, the decision on rice price had been taken 
simultaneously by the Governments of Madras, Orissa 
Kerala, Bihar and West Bengal, the Centre would 
have found itself in a tight corner and would’ have 
been compelled to think in terms of a workable 
national solution. Again, if all the non-Congress 
Governments had lined up behind progressive mea- 
sures, it would not have been possible for Congress 
States to play politics over food without seriously 
undermining their own positions vis-a-vis the people. 
It is in this context that the patent lack of coordination 
among the non-Congress States and even among the 
Left or Left-inclined States—has to be overcome. 


So far as the Centre is concerned, there has been no 
attempt to end what has been described as ship-to- 
mouth existence. The Food Corporation of India 
could haveachieved much if it had been given enough 
funds to procure grains and sufficient powers both for 
procurement and distribution, smashing through the 
stone wall of bureaucracy and the vested interests. 
The Corporation has at every stage been hamstrung 
by the reluctance of the Central Government to 
offend the Governments of the surplus states which 
in turn dare not go against the wishes of the rich 
landlord, the middleman and the trader who virtually 
control the administrative apparatus as well as the 
organisation of the ruling party concerned, 
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There is clearly no alternative to a clear-cut na- 
tional food policy if chaos is to be averted. The 
danger is that if the monsoon proves satisfactory this 
year, smugness will once again overtake our autho- 
rities who will wake up to the grim reality only when 
the weather gods frown once more: but then they 
will find it easier to organise a begging mission to 
Washington than to seek the solution internally. The 
vicious circle, in other words, will be perpetuated 
indefinitely. j 


The answer lies in organising a large number of 
short-term irrigation projects on the lines suggested 
frequently by Sri K.D. Malaviya, the exclusion of 
private trade and the middlemen from dealings with 
the producer, strict control of distribution by the 
State with only the retail trade playing a well-defined 
and strictly circumscribed role within that frame- 
work, and fixation of fair price for the producer and 
reasonable price for the consumer. 


These cannot be achieved by diktats from New 
Delhi: the State Governments have to be brought 
together and made to accept and implement honestly 
a positive programme of this kind. In this effort 
the Leftist Governments must take the lead, making 
it clear at the outset that if nothing comes of the 
effort, there will be no alternative to a massive nation- 
wide popular agitation which the Left Governments 
and parties will fully support. The vicious circle has 
to be brokén now; delay will be disastrous. 
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_ as also the 


New Delhi Skyline 


prem the Moràrji Budget to 

the Birla Empire, from West 
„Bengal to West Asia—New Delhi’s 
extensive gamut has brought out 
significant contours which indicate 
that the country is about to enter 


_ a new phase of Political develop- — 


ment, ~ 


’ The Budget “has provided a, 


fairly sound commentary on ‘the 


, Finance Minister’s present poli- 


‘tical prospects in terms of his 
acceptability in the camp of Big 


Money and the Wall Street? After - 


the setback to his popularity 
following his 1963 Budget, he 
had lapsed. into unimportance _ 
in the eyes of the vested interests 
US lobby. This 
was evident not only in 1964 
when Sri Desai. had to concede 


` 


Prime - Ministership to Shastri - 


„but also‘in 1966 when he could 
“not stomach the World Bank in- 


* spired Devaluation. In March — 
this year, in the agonising” tussle 


for leadership of the Congress 
Parliamentary Party, Sri Desai 
could secure the support ofa good , 
number of middle-of-the-road ele- 
ments mainly because the impres- 


- sion’persisted that he could enjoy 


the fullest confidence of neither 
the Birlas nor of the World Bank. 
In fact, Sri Kamaraj’s recommenda- 
tion -for making him the Deputy 
Prime Minister would not ‘have 
been forthcoming but for this 
very reason. 

Back in the saddle, Sri Desai 
lost no time in winning back the 
shaken confidence of High Finance 
` inhim, both at home and abroad. 
His very first encounter with the 
Press after his re-entry into the 
Cabinet betrayed his come-hither 
gesture to the dollar investor, 
while his special invitation to 


the World. Bank Chief to visit- 


New’ Delhi—underlined by his 
rather extraordinary welcome to 
him at the Palam airport—has 
almost written off the prejudices. 
generated by his stand against 
Deyaluation.- 

~ On the other hand, his close 
-band of loyal lieutenants have 
been fighting strenuously 
scuttle any follow-up action on 


6 


l 


- the Hazari Report, “which “has 
exposed the licensing racket 
of the Birla Empire, It is an open 
secret in New Delhi that while 
Sri Fakhruddin Ahmed’s Mini- 
stry is earnest in taking up- the 
Hazari Report seriously, 
Morarji Desais Ministry is 
“equally anxious .to shelve. it. 
The- protracted debate over the 
issue in the Congress Parlia- 


mentary Party as well as in the” 
Cabinet has almost clearly es- ` 


tablished that Sri Desai has earn- 
ed back the goodwill of the Birlas, 
. and as its byproduct he has been 
noticeably receiving encomium 
from the press organs: mn by 
that august house. 


To New Delhi observers, Sri 


Sri ° 


Desai’s Budget marks one more ` 


step towards a touching reunion 
‘between the Finance Minister and 
Big Business, and it has shed 
-whatever illusion that certain 
forward-looking’ Congressmen 
‘seemed to have had about Sri 
Desai-having had a change of 
heart during the period of his 
political hibernation ~ 
The intense orthodoxy, of his 
fiscal policy~is accompanied by 
the camplete abjuration of- the 
line laid down by the Policy Reso- 
lution of the recent marathon 
session of the Congress Work- 
ing Committee. Sri Desai’ has 
proved that his acceptance of that 
Resolution was less than formal. 
It is a stark irony of the -present 
situation, that perhaps more than 
the Left parties, Sri Morarji 
Desai has, by his Budget speech 
and proposals, shown- up the 
Congress Working Committee 
stand as no more than a string of 
` progressive platitudes, not meant 


as a serious guide-line for the 
It is in 


party in ‘government. 


_ this very context that one can 


to ` 


explain Sri Desai’s rejection of 
ithe reported suggestion by Dr. 


V.K.R.V. Rao for a drastic em- 
bargo on sumptuary ‘meals in- - 
dulged in by the business world . 


to entertain clients and patrons. 
It is not that Sri Desai’s collea- 


gues took up a very radical posture - 
—neither ithe Prime Minister nor 


BUDGET, BIRLA AND BENGAL . ; - 


Sri Chavan nor Sri Jagijivan Ram 
who ‘had all spoken on the ur- 
gency of radical measures in the 
Working Committee, 
with the Morarji Budget. Inci- 
dentally, on the question 
of food subsidy, the Union Food 
Minister of all people, is under- 
stood to have expressed himself 
in favour. of its withdrawal. Sri 
Jagjivan Ram’s suggestion is be- 
lieved to have had. the strong 
hacking of Sri Asoka Mehta. 
But Sri Desai did not want 
to take upon himself the onus 
of such an unpopular. step while 


-the Prime Minister ‘turned it 


down as impractical under the 
present circumstances. 
* a . $ 

Gr Morarji Desai’s return to 

his traditional fold is not the 
only case of political realities 
asserting themselves defying the 
wishful thinking of political pun- 
dits. The storm that has broken 
out in Parliament over the Hazari 


demurred - 


r 


Report is an eloquent repudia- . 


tion of the strange bed-following 
in which the Opposition - parties 


indulged in the Presidential con- . 


~- test. 


The might of the Birla empire 
has never been in doubt. Even 
in the last Parliament, according 


„to a public disclosure -made’ by 


‘Sri Nanda in 1964, the Birlas 


could claim to run a lobby of 


over seventy members; and this 
figure by all accounts must have 
gone up in the new Parliament. 


Sri Satyanarayan Sinha has ‘been . 


able to retain his Cabinet post 
mainly because of the Birla 
benediction, while a whole hōst 
of other Ministers, both old 
wine and new blood, from Sri 


Jagjivan Ram to Sri KC. Pant, . 


have never deviated from their 
loyalty to the- Birlas. Some in 
the Opposition parties, includ- 
ing ‘a few in the Left, have strong 
Birla connections:.in a united- 
front State Cabinet not far from 
the Capital, a Left Minister can 
very well be. termed as a Birla 
nominee, The ICS bosses are 
not immune from the Birla radio- 
activity ; 


` 
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apart from the famous .` 


case of Sri C.C. Desai, it is com- 
monplace in New Delhi to 
regard Sri L.K. Jha, the former 
Secretary to the Prime Minister, 
as a Birla man : one wonders 
how the Indira Government would 
implement—if at all—the party 
mandate for social control over 
banking by placing such a person 
at the head of the Reserve Bank. 
Indeed, it is a case of a man- 
eater’s cub engaged to control 
-the man-eaters! 

Viewed in this background, 
the strong criticism of the Birlas 
voiced in the Congress Parlia- 


mentary Party is no doubt signi- - 


ficant, for it demonstrates once 
again the strange character of 
India’s ruling party: while the 
Government and the high-ups 
have been noticeably surrender- 
ing strategic heights to the on- 
slaught of the vested interests, 
the repudiation of that very 
process hasbeen sharper in the 
party ranks in recent months. 

The real dividing line in Indian 
politics is provided this week 
by two touch-stones : the Birla 
Empire and the West Asian crisis. 
If the rift in the Opposition phalanx 
over .these two key issues have 
brought bitter disappointment for 
Dr. Lohia, the division in the 
Congress ranks on these very 
issues must have come as a big 
surprise for the dogmatists in 
the Communist ranks who re- 
fuse to recognise any shades of 
difference inside the Congress 
camp. The ‘polarisation over the 
Hazari Report, 
party barriers has shown that 
there is more in common between 
Sri Arjun Arora and Sri Chandra- 
sekhar on the one hand and Sri 
Bhupesh Gupta and Sri Raj 
Narain on the other, as there is 
between Sri Babubhai Chinai 


` (incidentally, Sri Patil’s permanent - 


` New Delhi host) and Sri Bhuwalka 
on the one hand and Sri Dayabhai 
- Patel and Sri Balraj Madhok on 
the other. This refreshingly new 
pattern of Indian politics pro- 
mises ‘to come out more clearly 
as basic national issues come up 
before Parliament. 

From this standpoint, _ Sri 
Chagla’s forthright state- 
_ment in .support of the UAR 
position in the crisis over Israel 
is regarded in the Capital as of 
considerable significance, New 
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cutting across. 


Delhi observers point out that 
this is the most emphatic posi- 
tion in opposition to the West 
that New Delhi has so far taken 
up under. Smt Indira Gandhi’s 


Prime Ministership. Although un-` 


doubtedly one of the important 
considerations in the evolution 
of New Delhi’s line on this crisis 
is the anxiety to placate Cairo 
in the hope of earning rich divi- 
dends on the Kashmir question, 
the fact that the Indira Govern- 
ment has placed itself unequivo- 
cally, on the side of a power that 
has annoyed President John- 
son has come as a pleasant sur- 
prise to those who have for months 
past been worried at the recent 
collapse of Indian resistance to 
the US position in Vietnam. 
The promptitude with which Sri 
Parthasarathi has been instruct- 


ed to move in support of the UAR - 


in the Security Council is expected 
to greatly enhance_ New Delhi’s 
standing in the ` -Afro-Asian 
world. There are reports that 
Sri Dinesh Singh’s lobby in the 
Foreign Office disfavoured a 
strong line of support for the 
UAR, but Sri Chagla seems to 
have won in this round. 

New Delhi observers however 
prefer to be cautious in rushing to 
the conclusion that a turning-point 
in foreign policy has been reached, 


that the Government would from. 


now on be more firm in dealing 
with the Americans. While Sri 
Chagla has been quick in 
exposing the US game in sup- 
plying spares for Pakistani arms, 
it is known that powerful pres- 
sures are at work for reopen- 
ing the Kashmir issue under the 
aegis of Washington. The timidity 
with which the Government has 
swallowed the impertinence of 
the Moss-McGeé comments on 
India has shown up, as a well- 
known New Delhi daily has point- 
ed out, the mentality of a “client 
state”. There are however straws 
in the wind to suggest that even 
on Vietnani some rethinking may 
have. started, 
perceptible consternation in US 
circles here. 

Over this West Asian crisis 
resulting ina stand against US, 
the Government found itself 
in the company of the two Com- 
munist Parties, while the Socialists, 
both: SSP and PSP, were pre- 


judging by the- 


pared to join hands with Swatan-— 
tra and Jan Sangh: and in this 


-panging up a section of the Con- 


gress MPs would have definitely 
joined but for the party whip. 
The inability of the Socialists 
in taking up‘a definite stand on 
some of the issues involving the 
US has never been a secret in 
New Delhi; and Israel has always 
been able to mobilise Socialist 
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pe sudden decision to appiont' 
Sri Dharam Vira as the Gover- 
nor of West Bengal'is interpreted 
in the Capital as a definite move 
to upgrade that State in the list 
of priority problems before the 
Centre. It is understood that 
high-level consultations took place 
on Sri Chavan’s return from Cal- 
cutta after the Eastern Zonal 
meeting. There are indications to 
suggest that during the Zonal 
Council meeting in Calcutta, 
certain exchange of views on an 
informal basis took place between 
Sri L.P. Singh and the top offi- 
cials in West Bengal. Although 
Sri Chavan denied, though rather 
defensively, any connection be- 
tween his visit and the flare-up 
of police high-handedness in West 
Bengal—quite often bypassing 
the United Front Ministry—the 
extraordinary presentation of 
memorandum by the West Bengal 
Police Association and the wide 
publicity it was given in New 
Dethi, is regarded as ominous , 
in informed circles in the Capital. 
The connivance of the police in 
recent commiunal clashes is also 
not ruled out. 

In the last few days, the Prime 
Minister has received- representa- 
tions from some of the anti- 
Atulya elements in the West 
Bengal Congress;. this faction 
claims the allegiance of a number 
of displaced Ministers, includ- 
ing Sri P. C. Sen. It is interest- 
ing to note that Sri Atulya Ghosh 
is reported to be unenthusiastic 
about any move to break the 
United Front coalition in West 
Bengal at this stage.- The anti- 
Atulya faction however is pressing 
the High Command for a reshuffle 
of the Pradesh Congress leadership 
on an adhoc basis so that it could 
take the initiative in splitting the 
United Front by isolating the 
Communists, Their main headache 


support both in India and Nepal. 
> + * 
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however is the eminence which 
Sri Ajoy Mukherji personally 
enjoys in the eyes of the West 
Bengal public and they have so 
far little to substantiate their 
hope of winning him over, be- 
cause Sri Mukherji is believed to 
be in no mood to'play a Pattom` 
for the benefit of the West Bengal 
Congress. Without -him, it is 
clear that even the Kabir wing 


of the Bangla Congress can hardly - 


invest a reshuffled Ministry with 

a degree of stability and authority. 
` More than the impatience 
of the displaced Congress 
Ministers in West Bengal, the 
` Centre is préssed by the power- 
ful forces of Big Business for 
effective action not only against 
the gheraos but a more determined 


bid to replace the present govern-. 


ment, or in the alternative, to 
curb it. It is significant that Sir 
Biren Mukherji together with 
some of the British magnates of 
West Bengal saw the Prime Mini- 
ster this week and it may not 
be just an accident that the an- 
nouncement of Sri Dharam Vira’s 
appointment came soon after. 


The debate that has been going - 


on though in a muffled form in 
the corridors of the Central 


Budget and Development 


i was perhaps inevitable in 
the prevailing situation that 
the first popular reaction to and 
judgement on Deputy Prime Mi- 
nister Morarji Desai’s 
awaited Budget should be in 
terms of its impact on prices. 
After all. the common man has 
suffered the most from price spiral 
and food scarcity for well over 
three years now. 

The imposition of excise du- 
ties, in most cases quite steep, 
which are estimated..to’ bring in 
to the Government an additional 
revenue of as much as Rs, 115.52 
crores in a full year and-which 
~cover among other things what 
aré regarded as items of mass 
consumption such as tea,, coffee, 


8. = 


much- | 


Secretariat centres round 


the question whether it would be ` 


advisable to impose the Presid- 
ent’s Rule in West Bengal. Ac- 
cording to the more orthodox 
school in the Home Ministry,’ 
the presest West -Bengal Ministry 


_will reach the point of crisis with 
_the accentuation of the food shof- 


‘tage by the- middle of July, and 
the month following will see the 
climax of this crisis. So, if the 
Centre has to strike it should 
strike at this crucial period and 
for that, the necessary prepara- 
tions should be made before- 
hand. As part of this preparation, 
the diehards in the Union Home 
Ministry are trying to exploit Sri 
Sundarayya’s rather intemperate 
statement in Darjeeling recently. 
It has also not escaped notice’ 
in New Delhi that a senior offi- 
cer of the West Bengal cadre who 
was transferred by the new Ministry 
from the key post of the Home 
Secretary is being brought to 
the Centre as a Joint Secretary 
in the Union Home Ministry. 
Against this point of view, 
the Prime Minister is reported to 
be opposed ‘to any precipitate 
action in West Bengal. She is 


understood to-be reluctant to re- 
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cigarettes, footwear and some 
classes of textiles is therefore dis- 
concerting. When their effect 


_ Was immediately felt in the ups- 


wing of prices in the market and 
belied the claims that their entire 


burden will not be passed on to- 


the consumer, the popular reac- 
tion to the Budget has become 
more perceptibly hostile. 

Bat revenue raising, though 
in itself important and sizeable, 
is hardly the most significant 
aspect of the conception and struc- 
ture of the Morarji Budget. The 
imposition of additional levies of 
this'order was essentially a con- 
comitant to the overall consi- 
deration to balance the Budget on 
the basis of a level of expenditure, 


Minister, 


‘head of Defence 


peat her own Kerala performance, 
for she must have realised that it 
would mean the end of the Con- 
gress as a political force in West 
Bengal. The recent landslide 
victory of the United Front in the 
Howrah Municipality in which the 
Congress has been routed fromthe 
majority that it commanded be- 
fore, has also been taken note 
of by the sober’ sections at the 
Centre. For it indicates that with 
all the torments let loose against 
it, the present United Front 
Ministry commands overwhelm- 
ing mass support in West Bengal. 

To enforce the President’s Rule in 
such a situation may very well end: 
up in a semi-martial law regime, 

which will have its chaineroaotion 
in other States: : 

Whether the Hawks or the 
Doves would win at the Centre— 
much will depend on Sri Chavan’s 
political wisdom—Sri Dharam 


‘Vira with his experience of handl- 


ing a motley crowd of politicians 


_in Punjab and Haryana and hav- 


ing the confidence of the Prime - 
Promises to emerge 
as the advance base commander 
of Central operation in the Left- 
ridden State of West Bengal. 
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inspite of every effort at pruning, 
from which Sri Desai just could 
not escape. He did go very far 


` in displaying his earnestness to 


peg the expenditure at as low a 
level as possible, - He had already 


. proclaimed his intention of avoi- 


ding deficit financing and of 
keeping the size of (the annual 
plan and the developmental ex- 
penditure strictly within the exis- 
ting resources whatever the con- 
sequences. He did not deflect 
from this and as a measure of his 
earnestness even made a token cut 
of Rs. six crores in the sacrosanct 
expenditure. 
And yet he had to find additional 


. resources to satisfy -the clamour, 


though still partially, of the State 
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governments for larger Central 
assistance for their plans and for 
relief measures. 

In selecting the commodities 
for his levies too Morarji tried to 
be extremely careful. A sizeable 
portion of the revenue is proposed 
to be derived from such items as 
artificial or synthetic resins and 
plastic materials, rayon and syn- 
thetic fibres and yarn, aluminium 
and fine and superfine cotton fab- 
rics which cannot be directly 
classified as of mass consumer 
interest. In selecting tea, coffee 
and cigarettes for his levies he 
could in justification claim the 
compelling needs of export pro- 
motion in addition to their being 
somewhat of a luxury even in the 
common man’s budget and there- 
fore the kind of items whose 
domestic consumption might 
be restricted or made more costly 
to a certain extent if the interests 
of augmenting revenue resources 
as well as foreign-exchange ear- 
nings. In any case Sri Morarji 
Desai unlike budgetary practices 


in the past several years did not - 


throw his net over a wide field 
of production and consumption 
which would give a general up- 
ward push to the price level. In 
the present case the task of kee- 
ping a watch over a small number 
of commodities covered by his 
tax.levies will obviously be more 
manageable. 


Price Adjustment 


The entire approach and con- 
ception of Sri Morarji Desai so 
far as the limited aspect of taxa- 
tion in his budget is concerned 
will succeed or fail to the extent 
he is able to make good his force- 
ful assertion that the prices of 
aluminium, rayon and synthetic 
fibres will not be allowed to be 
increased by their producers be- 
cause in his view it should be pos- 
sible for the producers to absorb 
the increase in excise duties in 
their own profit margins. Any 
adjustment in their prices, he has 
said, would be contingent on prior 
consultations with the Govern- 
ment and he has promised appro- 
priate remedial action if on such 
consultation it was found that 
some change in prices for the con- 
sumers had become necessary. 

In fact the expectation of the 
Finance Minister and his officers 
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appears to be that already a si- 
tuation is in the offing in which 
prices might actually begin to 
sag on a wide front and the pro- 
ducers will not be in a position 
by the normal play of market 
forces itself to pass on the entire 
burden of excise duties to the 
consumer. 


Different Assumption 


Such an assumption is totally 
different from the past experience 
and has proved to be false on the 
present occasion too, considering 
the immediate mark up of prices 
of most consumer items touched 
by Sri Morarji’s duties. But it 
is obviously based on the reces- 
sionary tendencies already ope- 
rating in some industries, on the 
large-scale erosion of incomes 
and purchasing power of the 
people on account of price spiral 
and failure of crops in the past 
two years and finally on his over- 
all budgetary policy with a clear 
anti-inflationary approach to the 
point of being deflationary so far 
as government expenditure spe- 
cially on investments and develop- 
mental activities is concerned. 

It is in this light that the tax 
element in the Morarji budget 
should be taken as the least im- 
portant part of its overall struc- 
ture and is of the character of a 
peripheral or a rounding off ex- 
ercise. It presents a total con- 
trast to what he did in his last 
budget prior to being Kamarajed 
in 1963. In that budget, the huge 
tax levies and other devices of 
mopping up the national resources, 
— among them the Compulsory 
Deposit Scheme and the Gold 
Control—determined its essential 
character and was conditioned 
by the objective of pushing for- 
ward with the task of national 
development together with meeting 
the greatly increased Defence ex- 
penditure, both under the leader- 
ship of the State. He was then 
persuaded to find adequate re- 
sources to finance the expenditure 
of the Government both for De- 
fence and development and he did 
it with all thoroughness, though 
as it now appears with a certain 
degree of recklessness as well. 
But-there is no gainsaying the 
fact that but for that Budget, the 
capacity of the Government to 
do even as much as it has done in 


economic development and De- 
fence build up (and that is not 
saying much) would have been 
curtailed and severely limited 
much earlier, 

The wheel has turned full 
circle since then. Chastened by 
his past experience and faced by a 
much more difficult economic 
situation than in 1963 he has on 
this occasion chosen not to take 
upon himself the task of finding 
all the resources at all costs. He 
has readily agreed to sacrifice 
development in the public sector 
and to have a fresh look even at 
the Defence expenditure to divest 
himself of taking on too much 
burden. Left to himself he would 
not have liked to make even the 
extent of resource raising effort 
he has made. But he had to 
reckon with the political pressures 
from the States for additional 
assistance and could not just wash 
his hands off the already estab- 
lished commitments in economic 
development. 


Difference in Situation 


There is undoubtedly a vast 
difference in the situation four 
years ago and now when Sri 
Morarji Desai has again been 
called upon to head the manage- 
ment of Indian economy in the 
Government. In 1963, though 
visibly shaken by the NEFA 


debacle, the people and the coun- 


try were still actuated by the 
grandiose but inspiring scheme 
of development and industrialisa- 
tion and doubling the 
level of living of the masses in 
a span of 25 years—a scheme 
which inspite of many heart- 
breaks, weaknesses and set-backs 
had made some headway in the 
past half a dozen years. The 
leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru 
was still available and the deve- 
lopment commitment was still 
strong though already begun to be 
challenged by the vested in- 
terests. Today Sri Morarji has 
before him the planned develop- 
ment in shambles and is not 
under any obligation to subserve 
its purposes through his budgetary 
policies. 

But inspite of these vast dif- 
ferences in the two situations, 
one important plank remained- 
common to both and that is the 
similarity of approach and 
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policy towards resource raising. 
The repeated proclamations 
by the Congress leadership 
about democratic socialism not- 
withstanding, it has remained 
dead set against any -radical 
measures to bring actual re- 
sources within the economy in 
the possession of the State which 
would enable the State to excer- 
cise that strategic leadership over 
the process of ~ development 
which is. admittedly necessary in 
order to make a: success of it. 
Even when in 1963, Sri Morarji 
Degai showed so much zeal and 
courage to raise large resources 
for the State and to that extent 
blocked to a certain extent the 
flow of the savings of the com- 
munity into the private sector 
which was highly irksome for: it, 
he did it by only the method of 
indirect and direct taxes or other 
similar devices. 


` Helplessness 


Again in 1967 when develop- 
ment under the aegis of the State 
in the public sector is no longer 
considered a compelling charge 
on the resources and Sri Morarji 
Desai has willingly left it to the 
private sector to undertake this 
responsibility with whatever help 
the State is in a position to give 
—which for the time being at 
least is only marginal and not at 
all satisfying for the men of 
business—he had to, much 
against his inclination, resort 
to only the method of levying the 
excise duties to raise absolutely 
minimum resources for the State 
he could to meet commitments 
he was unable to escape. The utter 
helplessness of the Finance Minis- 
ter can be seen from the fact that 
though he proclaimed as an 
article of faith that development 
itself must be slowed .down if it 
cannot be financed by non-in- 
flationary methods of resource 
raising, he had to levy’ excises 


on some of the important items. 


of -mass consumption and ac- 
quiesce in a price spurtin these 
and_rélated areas. 
There is, however, one notable 
difference between 1963 and 1967. 
Both the rich. arid ‘poor were 
attempted to be tax soaked on 
the previous occasion as indeed 
on all occasions except the pre- 
sent one, Recourse was’ always 
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ry 


‘political intervention 


taken in the past to levy indirect 
taxes on commodities as well as 


direct taxes on personal in- 
comes and corporations in 
different proportions. On this 
occasion, Sri Desai has relied 


only on indirect taxes and let 
off the personal incomes and the 
corporate sector completely, in- 
deed has given some marginal 
concessions to the latter. He 
was clearly not expected to main- 
tain the old proportion as between 
indirect and direct taxes merely 
out of respect for equity when he 


was proposing a freeze on deve- - 


lopment and economic activity 
of the State in the public sector 
and inviting the private sector 
to revive its activity to the maxi- 
mum extent possible. 


Traditional Method 


It is a matter of some signi- 
ficance for the existing social and 
economic set-up that even the 
of the 
ruling party itself on grounds of 


its very political future could not: 


shake the.Government to depart 
from this traditional method 
of resource raising. The Congress 
Working Committees latest 
Resolution on taking certain 
measures to speed up the building 
of what is called democratic 
socialism has evoked cynicism 
among a large section - of the 
people. But it is undeniable that 
even if the Resolution may have 
very little relevance to the estab- 
lishment of genuine socialism, 
it does call for speeding up the 
process of expansion of the 
public sector and does propose 
a departure in this respect from 
the leisurely method of raising 
tax resources to finance public 
sector projects in favour of out- 
right acquisition of certain key 
areas such as general insurance, 


external and internal trade and- 


indirectly the banking 


system. 


even 


~Such acquisition. not only ex- 
pands the public sector in the 


structure of the economy but’ 


together with suitable pricing 
policies for public-sector products 
and services: also places in the 
hands of the State large firiancial 
and monetary resources to finance 
other developmental . activities 
too, both in the Central and the 


~ 


- dry on his part. It was 


State sector. This can have the 
merit also of obviating very con- 
siderably the need to resort to 
taxation on commodities to 
raise financial resources and 
taxation can in that event be taken 
recourse to mainly as a lever to 
level off personal incomes and 
syphon off profits of corporations 
and achieve other desired social 
- objectives. In the light of such - 
considerations, the -latest Re- 
solution of the Congress-Working 
\Committee has a positive signi- 
ficance and relevance to the pre- ` 
sent-day obligations and problems 
of economic development and need 
not be treated with only scepticism 
provided, of course, it is seriously 
meant and is implemented with 


- vigour. Sri Morarji Desai’s Budget 


not only totally ignores this 
Resolution but ’ goes against 
its very direction and spirit. l 


Severe Limitations 


It has been said that considering , 
the present difficult economic 
situation and the pressures 
making for instablity that have 
built up in its working in the 
past two years or so, Sri Morarji 
Desai had very little area for 
manouevre and innovation. If he 
is to remain wedded: to tradi- 
tional policies in resource-raising 
and his essential conservativism 
will not permit him to treat the 
existing social and economic’ sys- 
teni not only as given but as un- 
laterable, he certainly had to 
reckon with severe limitations in 
budget-making. 


He has certainly balanced the ` 
Budget. But that required no 
special merit or economic wizar- 
quite 
simple to arrive at the balance 
in revenue receipts and revenue 
expenditure by just~ drawing’ a 
line against any step up in econo- 
mic development under the aegis ` 
of the State. This is precisely what 
he has done. In fact, he has made 
outright stagnation, even slide 
back on development by keeping 
the developmental outlay 
strictly at the level of the last 
year which in physical terms 
would be much smaller than last 
year and a sharp decline over 
the last year of the Third 
Plan. f 

If Sti `’ 


in resource-raising 
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Morarji Desai accepted severe. 


restraints on his area of manoeuvr- 
ability by setting his face against 
any innovation or by making a 
break with traditional: policies of 
resource-raising, he had the field 
wide open on this occasion, in 
setting his own direction to. eco- 
nomic policy, which would have 
significance in terms of not just 
the financial year for which this 
budget will be valid but over a 
longer period. Ge fe 

The annual budget in a system 
of long-term economic planning 
has its importance but it has to 
remain subservient to:the overall 
strategy of planned growth and 
the structure and objectives 
of a plan. That was broadly the 
position so long as planned deve- 
lopment was functioning in the 
management of Indian economy. 
It came generally speaking to an 
end with the close of the Third 
Plan. With the debacle of the 
Planning Commission and the 


- collapse of efforts at formulating 


\ 


pe Praja Socialist Party con- 
stantly amazes political pundits 
-by its capacity for survival. 
With a stagnant mass base except 
in a few pockets, it has never- 
theless managed to retain its 
position in Parliament and 
. improve, it in some States. It is 


_gressive movement 





This is the second-of a series 


of- articles on political parties’ | 


role in the new national context. 
The aim of the articles is to 
` provoke a fruitful discussion. 
The first piece in the series dealt 
with Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia’s 
role in Left politics. —Ed. : 
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the Fourth Plan till now the Budget 
has acquired the pre-eminence 
it enjoys on.unplanned economiés. 
Unlike 1963 when Sri Desai had 


to reckon with squaring up his , 
-budget with the process of planned 


development, he has been free 


of all such restraints and obli- ' 


gations in 1967.. TN 

The 1967 Budget is therefore 
not just an excercise at balancing 
the revenue and expenditure side 
of the Government for the current 
financial year and is not designed 
merely as a step_in the long-term 
scheme of economic development. 


‘Sri Morarji Desai on the present 


occasion did not have only to lay 
down the tactics to achieve the 
strategic aims of planned growth 
but actually influence the future 
course of economic policy and 
development itself. Indeed, this 
is more important and significant 
aspect than his taxation proposals 
and the balance for the current 
year which he has proposed in 
his Budget. He quite frankly 
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participating in three non-Con- 
gress State. Goyernments—UP, 
West Bengal and Bihar. Con- 
sidering the fact that’ it has 
more leaders than followers 
and that it has often failed 
to identify itself with the pro- 
in the coun- 
try asa whole, its survival must 
be deemed one of the impondera- 
bles in modern Indian politics. 
Self-righteousness iS the out- 
standing quality of this party 
which Dr Ram Manohar Lohia, 


with his penchant for the « pictu- 


resque phrase, once described as 
the Paralysed Socialist Party. 


affirms that much at the very 
outset of his Budget speech. 

His interim Budget presented 
in March had already accomp- 
lished the strictly budgetary tasks 
of estimating revenue receipts 
and expenditures and very mar- 
ginal modifications have been made 
in that in the full Budget’ now 
presented. The new taxation 
proposals have merely taken care 
of balancing these modifications. 


He therefore said straightaway 


that his main “purpose” in pre- 
senting this budget was to present 
“a fuller picture of the Govern- 
ment’s budgetary policies as well 
as the general economic policies”. 
Ii is his presentation of the general 
economic policies, in the absence 
of a plan either in operation or in 
preparation at the present time, 
which should command more 
attention than normally the 
budget speech would do. They 
require to be fully and carefully 
examined. i 
(Zo bé Continued) 


PSP: Which Way ? 


~ 


Its leadership, or what is still- 


left of it, is entirely convinced 
that it is the only party in India 
which stands genuinely for “both 
democracy and socialism. It is 
now and then willing grudgingly 
to concede -second place to the 
Samyukta Socialist Party, no 


doubt due to past associations ’ 


rather than to any tangible 
identity of outlook or purpose. 
Even so, the PSP does not cease 
to talk as often as possible of 
unity among socialist and de- 
mocratic parties, making it clear 
every time that it does not include 


either of the two Communist’ 


il 


Parties in this definition. It pa- 
thetically strives to bring about 
unity between itself and the SSP 
despite the latter’s repeated re- 
buffs. 

Soon after the elections the 
PSP’s National Executive 
adopted a resolution which noted 
that “significant gains have been 
achieved on the one hand by 
parties of vested interests who 
are unequivocally against socia- 
lism and planned economic de- 
velopment and on the other by 
parties who are by definition 
for a totalitarian dictatorship.” 
Having thus dismissed the Swa- 
tantra Party and the two Com- 
munist Parties at one stroke, 
the National Executive went on 
to record that it would be its 
endeavour “to thwart such parties 
in their attempts to destroy so- 
cialism and democracy in India, 
while earnestly striving to pro- 
mote and strengthen the unity 
of all forces, groups and parties 
committed to nationalism, de- 
mocracy and socialism.” The 
party naturally preferred a “so- 
cialist bloc” in Parliament com- 
prising itself and the SSP and 
including individuals considered 
eligible by the former’s standards, 
Such an exclusive attitude natu- 
rally led to the PSP leaders 
being surprised at the SSP’s move 
for all-out “Opposition conso- 
lidation” including in its ambit 
such widely disparate elements 
as the Swatantra Party and the 
Jan Sangh on the one hand and 
the CPI and the CPM on the 
other. 


Isolated from Mainstream 


On purely ideological grounds 
the SSP’s position is certainly 
vulnerable, But so is the PSP’s, 
for by sticking to its own de- 
finition of who are democratic 
socialists and who are not, it 
circumscribes the area of co- 
operation and rigidly excludes the 
Communist Parties from it. 
That its Brahminical attitude only 
isolates it more and more from 
the mainstream of the Leftist 
movement does not appear to 
cause concern at least to part of 
its leadership. Nor does its pos- 
ture of ideological purity prevent 
it from finding itself clearly within 
the camp of the parties of Right 
reaction on many matters of 
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foreign policy. The basis of 
ideology—if it can indeed be so 
described—is antipathy to Com- 
munism inherited from leaders 
who have since deserted the party, 
Outstanding among them being 
Sri Jaya Prakash Narayan and 
Sri Asoka Mehta. 

So far internal economic po- 
licies are concerned, there is 
little to distinguish the PSP—at 
any rate on paper—from the SSP, 
the CPI and the CPM on the one 
hand, and the Congress on the 
other. Even in its recent Ban- 
galore resolutions it called for 
nationalisation of banks, State 
trading in foodgrains and so on. 
Nevertheless it finds it impossible 
to cooperate with other parties 
with the same or similar aims. 
It is willing to include the Bangla 
Congress, which is yet to estab- 
lish itself firmly as a Left party, 
in its scheme of democratic so- 
cialist unity, but it will not coun- 
tenance similar cooperation 
with the two Communist Parties 
which, whatever their differences, 
are committed to the very same 
programmes. 


Links with American Lobby 


Tt is no secret that some of the 
PSP leaders, past and present, 
have had close connections with 
the American lobby in India. 
Their association with the Con- 
gress for Cultural Freedom and 
the Democratic Research Service 
has not been quite forgotten in 
the country. Nevertheless it 
would be wrong to imagine that 
the whole party as such is com- 
mitted to the West or its agents 
in India. Some of the PSP's 
present leaders are antji-Commu- 
nist not because they are Western 
Stooges but because they have 
chosen to convince themselves 
that the Communists are out to 
disrupt and destroy democracy 
and are not to be trusted on 
any account. It matters little 
to them that the CPI denounced 
the Chinese Communists for en- 
gaging in aggression on our 
country, or that both the CPI 
and the CPM have participated 
in the General Election just like 
any other political party and 
have undertaken the onerous res- 
ponsibility of running governments 
in some States despite the cx- 
plosive economic situation and 


the attendant uncertainties in 
te-ms of fulfilling their promises 
tc the people. i 


But :he PSP leaders’ inability 
tc reconcile themselves to the 
reality of political life in relation . 
tc the Communists is not sur- 
prising in view of the fact that 
they are unable to work out an 
ecuation even with the SSP with 
many of whose leaders and mem- 
bers the PSP has close connections. 
It will be remembered that on 
the trade union front a split 
arose between these two parties 
because of the discovered Western 
intluence over the Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha which was being actively 
promoted by that notorious in- 
ternational anti-Communist rac- 
ke1, the ICFTU. TheSSP found 
it necessary to sever all its 
connections with the HMS and 
start the HMP solely on this 
account. If leaders of the SSP 
continue to hope for close con- 
netions—or even possible mer- 
ger—between the two parties, it 
is chiefly because the SSP men 
know that some of the PSP’s 
leaders and the bulk of its rank 
and file are honestly dedicated 
to socialism and no attempt 
shauld be spared to enlist their 
cooperation. Perhaps a successful 
merger could have been achieved 
leading possibly to the elimination 
of the pronouncedly pro-West 
elements in the PSP—if only 
Dr Ram Manohar Lohia was not 
in the habit of springing un- 
pleasant surprises all the time 
and had not insisted, directly 
or ‘ndirectly, on the acceptance 
of his own wisdom as the ultimate 
in Socialist thinking. = 


Unrealistic Posture 


So the love-hate relationship 


‘between the PSP and the SSP 


appears destined to continue for 
a long time to come. Mean- 
while the PSP by its wholly un- 
realistic posture of holiness, is 
bound to dwindle in size and 
importance. Defections are not 
new to the PSP: many of its 
adherents have joined the SSP or 
the Congress. And among those 
still ieft in the Party, both view- 
points are fully represented, so 
that further defections cannot be 
rulec out. It is no secret that 
man’ of the Asoka Mehta school 
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did not leave with him but con- 
tinue to keep the party’s anti- 
Communist line alive. The fre- 


quent moves for unity\ talks with 


the SSP would indicate equally 
that sympathisers of the SSP 
also continue to be influential 
in the PSP, The latter might 
have been ‘successful in their 
repeated efforts to bring about 
a merger but for the forbidding 
presence of Dr Lohia at the top 
of the SSP and the misconceived 
militancy of some of his followers. 


Strange Attitude 


It must be noted that even 
while deciding to participate in 
coalition governments the PSP 
made its mental reservations 
known. The National Executive 
said in its relevant resolution: 
“The National Executive wishes 
tomakeitclear that participation 

_ in a coalition will not in any way 
fetter the freedom of the Party 
to criticize the actions of the 
constituent parties of the coa- 
lition..” If it is dissatisfied with 

_ the functioning of any coalition 
-government it is of course open 
to the PSP to quit; if, for instance, 
any vital part of an accepted 
programme is not ‘implemented, 
there can be no question of not 
protesting and walking out. But 
the resolution speaks of freedom 
to criticise other partners in the 
coalition: - this‘can only be taken 
to mean that the PSP wants to 
be free to attack the Communists 
and others without regard for 
the successful functioning of the 
coalition governments concerned. 
It is a strange attitude to adopt, 
to say the least. The PSP 

` Ministers: who are due to meet 
in Delhi in a few days will no 
doubt have to consider the po- 
sition in the light of their brief 
experience in the coalition gov- 
ernments of three States. It is 
to be hoped that a realistic 
assessment unaffected by years 
of anti-Communism will emerge. 

The PSP leaders must realise— 
and so must those of the SSP— 
that in the rank and file of the 
two parties there are many workers 
who feel strongly that if only 
the two parties had united and 
worked as one before the elections 
the combined party would- have 
emerged much stronger, incident- 
ally- strengthening the Left 
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further in the country. nere 
is disillusionment at the 
continuing quarrels at the- top, 
due largely to personal equations. 
The SSP, in terms of legislative 
strength and following in the 
States, is-in a much stronger 
position than the PSP. In fact, 
the PSP has been successful only 
in those States where the SSP 
has not yet established roots. 
The possibility of which the PSP 
leadership should take note. is 
that if they are unable to over- 
come their personal predilections, 
get rid of anti-working class 
elements that have gained a 
foothold in the party and work 
earnestly towards forging ge- 
nuine socialist unity, the best of 
their remaining cadres will either 
drift into the better organised 
and more purposeful Leftist parties 
or prefer to go into the wilderness. 
It is such a development that 
the pro-American elements in 
the party are eagerly awaiting, 
for then it will be easy to convert 
the PSP into a full-fledged 
American lobby group working 
in unison with the Swatantra 
Party and other parties of Right 
reaction. In short, it is up to 
the leaders of the PSP to decide 
whether the Party should justify 
its socialist nomenclature or let 
things drift to enable the Party 
to become part of the bandwagon 
of private capital. The answer 
must be clear to those in the 
Party who, despite their dislike 
of Communism based on outworn 
ideas of “totalitarian dictator- 
ship” are honest in the conviction 
that the only valid road for India _ 
is the socialist road. The Right- 
ists in the country are hopeful 
that the. socialists in the PSP 
will be ineffective—which is why 


‘Sri S.K. Patil chose to certify 


after the General Election that 
the PSP is a “democratic” party, 
thus placing it in the same category 
as the Swatantra: Party and the 


. Jana Sangh, the only other parties 


which have the honour of having 
obtained similar certificates from 
that inveterate spokesman of 
vested interests. 5 


Against Popular Struggles 


The members of the PSP and- 
those connected with. the trade 
union organisations run by that 
party must seriously ponder over 


TOE LUIG LUG parity auu io simuuiwo 
played during momentous popular - 
struggles in the last few. years. 
Thé PSP stood alongside those 
forces which were opposed to 
bundhs and hartals in support 
of serious and genuine popular 
grievances. Its president went 
to the extent of describing these . 
popular agitations as an “invita- 
tion to anarchy” without spelling 
out how precisély the mounting 
discontent of the people was to 
be met. The entire Left was 
participating in these agitations, 
which apart from other things 
paved the way for the rout of 
the Congress in the elections; 
but the PSP did not want to soil 
its hands although it had no 
objection later to taking credit” 
for the achievement. 


Need for Fresh Look 


There is urgent need, then, 
for the members of the PSP to 
engage in some heartsearching. 
It is not enough to continue func- 
tioning on the basis of prejudices 
built up during 1940-42, however 
legitimate these might have been 
at that time. There is need to 
take afresh look at the new situa- 
tion that has unfolded itself in 
the country, with the Right 
steadily consolidating itself- with 
the aim of capturing power at 
the Centre and the Left still 
confused, split and lacking clear 
direction. It is time for the PSP 
to decide where ‘it stands, which 
road it will take: If it imagines 
that it can continue in its ivory 
tower monotonously repeating 
ihe catch-phrases bequeathed to 
it by Sri Asoka Mehta and com- 
pany, it is in for the final disillu- 
sionment. If, onthe other hand, 
it sheds its complexes and joins 
hands unreservedly with the 
Leftist forces, it can be proud of 
having made a positive contri- 
bution to Left consolidation which 
is bound to lead to the achieve- 
ment of the democratic socialist 
society which it is never tired of 
asserting to be its goal. aS 

The latest hopeful sign is the 
decision of the HMS to join hands 
with the rest of the trade union 
movement in calling for obser- 
vance of Bombay Bundh on June 
14. Let us hope it marks the 
beginning of a new, proposeful 
chapter in the life of the PSP. 
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The Programme of Swadeshi | 


“(AANDHI never asked the 

British Government to stop 
the import of foreign cloth or 
other foreign goods when he 
launched a -nation-wide Swadeshi 
movement in 1920-21. It would 
be equally useless to urge the 
Congress -rulers- either at the 
Centre or in the States to carry 
out any genuine Swadeshi pro- 
gramme. Today however three- 
fifth ofthe country_is ruled by 
non-Congress Governments, which 


would undoubtedly help the ~ 


patriotic millions in the land to 
carry out an effective boycott of 
foreign food and loans. 


Foreign Goods 

Let us begin with the boycott 
of foreign goods before taking 
up the more difficult task of 
boycotting of foreign food. Now 
all right-minded persons would 
gladly agree to the boycott of 
superfine varieties of cloth and 
clothes as well as foreign fineries 
and fantastic luxury articles like 
air-conditioners, frigidaires, tele- 
vision sets, hair oils, cosmetics, 
puff-powder and lip-stick which 
consume a lot of foreign exchange 
without doing any good to any- 
body. Then there are different 
varieties of cloth made in India 
from foreign yarn and fibres and 
other consumer’ goods made by 
Indian firms ‘with foreign colla- 
boration. All such cloth including 
nylon, terylene and tere-cotton 
. should be firmly boycotted by 
all true nationalists to end the 
bondage of foreign capitalists. 

The so-called “made in India” 


goods manufactured or marketed 


This contribution is to be regard- 


ed as a continuation of the - 


author’s article, “A Call for 
Swadeshi” published in Main- 
stream (April 15, 1967). 
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by Indian branches or affiliates 
of foteign monopolies, pose an 
even greater danger to our free- 
dom. .Hindustan Lever Soaps 
and Dalda, tooth-brushes and 
tooth-pastes of Colgate, Binaca, 
Kolynos etc., Britannia bread 
and biscuits, medical products 
of Imperial Chemical Company, 
‘Coca-Cola! and Fanta soft-drinks, 
Lipton and Brook-bond teas, Bata 
Shoes? and engineering goods of 
foreign companies are some of 
the India-made foreign company 
products that beat down similar 
genuine swadeshi goods with 


their lavish advertisements and- 


highpower salesmanship. It may 
be difficult. but not impossible 
to eschew these goods which 
are helping the 
monopolists dig their 
foundation deep in our soil, 
Some discomfort is a small price 
to pay for our economic indepen- 
dence. 

Special mention must be made 
in this connection of the wide 
net-work of innumerable petrol 
pumps installed in the cities and 
rural areas by the three foreign 
oil companies, ESSO, Caltex and 
Burmah-Shell. Let them be con- 
tent with refining oil at ‘their 
refineries according to their agree- 
ment with the Government. But 
surely they cannot be permitted 
to distribute these products 
through their widespread petrol 
pumps which blazon forth their 
oil empire over the land. If the 
Central Government fails to 
wake up betimes the non-Cong- 
ress Governments must strive to 
make the strictest rules for 
regulating the minimum distance 
between any oil pumps. The 
whole country must unite to 
vest all oil distribution rights in 
the’ Government or any Indian 


` Delhi. 


foreign — 


Agencies and forbid these oil 
monopolists from virtually flying 
their imperial flags at innumera- - 
ble points in India. p ay 


“Must” For Nationalists 


_ The boycott of foreign wheat ` 
and other foodgrains should be 
a big “must” for every true 
nationalist. For every shipment 
of foreign foodgrain adds to the 
hundreds of crores in the hands 
of the American Embassy at 
And as they do not care 
to buy our goods and manufac- 
ture with this money, ‘they feel 
free to abuse it to interfere with 
and meddle in our political 
economic, educational and cul- 
tural life. . 

Now this boycott is not as, 
difficult as it might appear at 





1. The Supreme Court of 


USA has described Coca-Cola __ 


asan “adulterated and misbran- 
ded”? drink. It did not contain 
any Coca and that it (caffein) 
is an added ingredient in the pro- 
duct. Dr Mecay an American 
scientist has stated: “I was 
` amazed to learn that the beye- 
rage (Coca-Cola) contained sub- - 
stantial quantities of phosphoric 
acid....we put human teeth in 
a Cola beverage and found they ` 
softened and started to dissolve 
within a short period.” e 
2. “Batas rubber or other 
shoes would be foreign though 
the labour employed may be all ` 
Indian and the capital also found 
in India. The manufacturers . 
will be doubly foreign because 
the ,control will be in foreign 
hands, and the article, no matter 
how cheap it is, will oust the 
village tanner mostly and the 
village mochi always. Already 
the mochies of Bihar have begun 
to fee] the unhealthy competition. 
Bata: Shoes “may be the saving 
of Europe. It will mean the 
death of village shoe makers and 
tanners’’—Cent per Cent Swadeshi 
by M.K. Gandhi, page 79. 
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first sight. Of course India will 
get and use all the wheat etc. 
for which contracts have been 
signed. And as even the Gov- 
ernment has promised agrarian 
self-sufficiency by 1971, it must 
naturally reduce progressively all 
foodgrain imports during the 
next few years. The nation must, 
however gird its loins to boycott 
all wheat etc. imported after 
the end of the present famine 
period for the following reasons: 
Firstly, 75 million tons pro- 
duced in the country last year, 
and the additional 15 million tons 
imported since from foreign 
countries should be more than 
sufficient to feed all our 500 
million people. Secondly, it is 
quite obvious to all impartial 
critics that a good part of our 
agrarian produce is cornered 
by black marketeers who use 
their crores of black money for 
the purpose. Any diligent and 
efficient Government should get 
hold of these monstrous stocks 
and place them at the service of 
the people. Thirdly,-an authority 
of the Government Food Labora- 
tory at Bangalore is reliably 
reported to have stated that only 
55 million tons of food-grains 
should be quite sufficient to feed 
all our 50 crores and all the 
acute deficit felt today was due 
to the human rats who rob the 
nation of its priceless food. 


Seizing Black Market 


Thus the whole problem can 
be solved by seizing all the 
stocks cornered by black marke- 
teers at any cost. While all the 
Congress Governments are wob- 
bly in the matter, we may expect 
non-Congress Governments to 
take the sternest measures to 
this end with the spontaneous 
and zealous cooperation of rural 
and urban masses. 

Even so, the country with its 
vast area and national resources 
must increase its food produc- 
tion. Here again the first priority 


should be given to agrarian 
reforms. At least the non- 
Congress Governments must 


strive to see that tenants are 
given fixity of tenure, ceiling 
Jaws are enacted and rigorously 
enforced, all surplus and fallow 
land is quickly distributed among 
the backward classes and land- 
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less labourers. While the first 
priority should be given to canals, 
the full potential of our irrigation 
canals should be fully utilised 
by providing a network of sub- 
channels to irrigate every farm 
in the command area. 

Then, electricity should be 
more liberally provided to farms 
for pumping water from wells 
than to new industries cropping 
up in the area. The digging of 
wells and the provision of pump- 
ing sets should be adequately 
subsidised by all Governments 
under the pressure of growing 
public opinion. 


Artificial Manure 


For securing better food pro- 
duction, the Government has 
concentrated all its attention on 
the import of chemical fertilisers 
and on setting up big plants for 
their production. But serious 
consideration should be paid to the 
unfavourable opinions of agricul- 
tural scientists on the ill-effects 
of such manure. For instance 
Sir Albert Howard, a British 
scientist states; “Artificial manures 
inevitably to artificial 
nutrition, artificial food, artifi- 
cial animals and finally artificial 
men and women.” Sir Albert on 
the other hand strongly recom- 
mends the use of organic manure- 
compost made of human and 
animal, vegetable and plant 
waste, for increasing the real 
fertility of the soil. The noted 
scientist Dr Selman A. Wakeman 
one of the discoverers of strep- 
tomycin, writes: “Plant deficiency 
diseases are usually 
less severe in the soil well sup- 
plied with organic matter—be- 
cause of antagonistic effects of 
the various soil micro-organisers 
which become more active in the 
presence of an abundance of 
organic matter.” The key to 
soil fertility does not lie in fertili- 
sers, but in returning to the earth 
what is of the earth, that is 
enriching the soil by organic 
manuring. The intensive use of 
chemical fertilisers has in recent 
years sapped the fertility of vast 
areas in USA with the result 
that nearly 66 percent of Ame- 
rican soil has been converted 
into a dust bowl. No wonder 
the US Agriculture Secretary, 
said recently that five years ago 


villages to help 


his country had a surplus of a 
billion and a half bushels of 
wheat (40.5 million tons) but 
today it had only 500 million 
bushels, (13.5 million tons).”? 

With these weighty opinions 
and facts before them the Govern- 
ment and the people need not 
make a precipitate dash for che- 
mical fertilisers. And though we 
may not go all the way to boy- 
cott these fertilisers, we should 
concentrate our attention first 
and foremost on collecting and 
returning to the land all the many 
crores worth organic manure that 
is wasted in our vast rural areas. 
Compost manure is collected by 
many local bodies and used by 
farmers. Butit represents an 
infinitesimal part of the total 
organic manure that is traditio- 
nally left to be swept away by 
the winds or to pollute the village 
air. So the non-Congress Gov- 
ernments and people alike must 
gird their loins to see that every 
particle of organic matter is 
carefully collected in pits and 
used by farmers in their adjacent 
farms. 


Responsibility of the Awakened 


When Gandhiji proclaimed 
the boycott of foreign cloth he 
asked the rich and poor alike 
and specially the millions of un- 
employed to take to the spinning 
wheel and the hand-loom to 
produce sufficient cloth for the 
Nation. Similarly the boycott of 
foreign food can -be successfully 
carried out bya national move- 
ment of mass collection of all or- 
ganic manure available in the 
contryside. The village people and 
their Panchayats undoubtedly take 
a lead in the movement. But age- 
old superstitions and the spectre 
of untouchability have prevented _ 
them from using the golden 
manure that lies at their door- 
step, and that has been used for 
centuries by Japan, China and 
many other countries of Soufh 
East Asia. The more awakened 
people of the towns and cities 
must therefore march to the 
them with the 





3. For fuller understanding 
of the question readers are refer- 
red to a booklet on ‘Fertilisers 
Bring Famine, Not Food” pub- 
lished by Rashtrahit Prakashan, 
New Delhi. 
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national job on Sundays and 
holidays, if they are determined 
to end the slavery of foreign 
foodgrains. Incidentally the ur- 
ban and the rural folk working 
shoulder to shoulder in this 
national movement will be so 
united in spirit and comradeship 
that they will march together in 
serried ranks, when necessary, in 
any political . demonstrations or 
for guarding the 
motherland. 

Turning to “the Himalayan 
mountain of foreign debts, it is 
first necessary to examine closely 
the benefit 
loans. According to one autho- 
rity* the. American monopolists 
putan averageof some 300 
million dollarsa year in the 
economy of developing countries 
like ours and take away from 
them annually from 1500 to 2000 
million dollas in profits and 
dividends. Annual payment by 


these countrieson the loans 
advanced to them amount to, 
2000 million dollars a year. 


When to this is added unfavour- 
able balance of trade -and the 
loss due to the excess of profits 
taken out of the country over 
the influx of new capital, the total 
sum will amount to approximate- 
ly 6000 million dollars that is, 
a sum equal to the entire volume 
of credit and subsidies granted 
by all the capitalist countries. 

According to another author 
about 1000 million dollars are 
loaned toD (developing) coun- 
tries for improving the standard 
of life of their inhabitants, But 
the crucial fact is often concea- 
led: that these countries from 
their own -currency earnings 
repay the rich countries about 
3000 million dollars in interest 
-and instalments on foreign loans. 
The classic shylock would not— 
perhaps the ‘modern world—pre- 
tend that this was aid.* 

Needless to state ours is one 
ofthe unfortunate developing 
countries’ thatis literally bled 
white by the modern shylocks 


whose loans and investments are’ 


pushing us deeper every day into 
the quagmire of bankruptcy. 
The Americans are the worst 
shylocks whose loans are mostly 
used for boosting the private 
sector.of American, Indian or 
mixed industries, 
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frontiers of the 


derived from these _ 





What is worse the. USA 
Government, not contect with 
exploiting our resources to the 
utmost makes no secret of chang- 
ing the entire pattern of our eco- 
nomy in favour of private enter- 
prise. It was no accident that 
the recent visit of the President of 
the World Bank to this 
coincided with” the decontrol of 
steel and delicensing of important 
sectors of industry.- The Ameri- 
can capitalists after keeping us 
in tenterhooks for long, on assis- 
tance to the Bokaro plant, finally 
turned it down asit was to be 
set up wholly in the public sector. 
The American pressure for twist- 
ing and turning our economy in 
their direction is mounting every 
day. 

No self-respecting- Indian can 
tolerate the addition of a single 
dollar to the foreign loans which 
are designed to push us down 
the inclined plane to bankruptcy. 
All tempting loans should be 
rigorously trimmed down. Offers 


_ of machinery and other imports 


can be accepted only on condi- 
tion that their value would be 
recovered from the import of 
our goods and machines. All 
strategic materials required for 
running some of our industries 
will be imported from socialist 
countries or will be replaced by 
similar indigenous materials. 
How to deal with our com- 
mitments on the past accumulated 
loans? We should boldly pro- 
claim a moratorium on the pay- 
ment of all interest and instal- 


- ment charges in foreign currency, 


as we would notcare for any more 
loans from them for any future 


country - 


FAMINE! 


plans. Our shylocks might fret 
and fume for a while before they 
sit down to negotiate the best 
methods of securing their dues, by 
the new methods suggested by us. 

Unfortunately there is no 
chance of our Central Govern- 
ment adopting any such deter- 
mined policy: It will therefore 
be the bounden duty of the non- 
Congress Governments and the 
patriotic masses of India.to raise 
their strident- voice against the 
influx of enslaving foreign 
capital into their areas. Swadeshi 
Sabhas self-reliance bodies or. 
anti-imperialist organisations _ 
should be formed to coope- 
rate with all patriotic parties 
to issue leaflets and pamphlets to 
bring home to the people the 


. ravages of the unashamed loot 


carried on by the foreign imperia- 
lists in the name ofaid and loans. 
The press and the platform 
should ring with nationalist 


_appeals to break the strangle hold 


of foreign capital and foodgrains 
which already threaten our dearly- 
brought freedom. 4 

‘We shouted the slogan Quit 
India in the ears of the Britishers 
in 1942. Itis now time that we 
gave all imperialists, and’ above 
all the American tycoons, a 
notice to quit Indiain this year 


of _ grace, 1967—exactly one 
hundred and ten years after the 
first shots. were firedin’ the 


Indian War of Independence in 
1857. +o 


4. See Two Policies, Soviet 
News and Views. j 

5. See “In Twenty years” 
by Gunnar Andressan, pages 197 
198. 





Three and half crores of our brothers and sisters are in the gtip of 
hunger and thirst in the fair land of Bihar. 


Save Them From the Jaws of Death 
Send All You Can 


to 


‘Secretary, Bihar Famine Relief Fund, Department | 


of Revenue, 


Government of Bihar, Secretariat, 


Patna 


t 
1 


or to 


' Bihar Relief Committee, 
Sadaqat Ashram, Patna-10 
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$ ; Financial Resources for the Fourth Plan 


MPHE purpose of this article is 


to analyse the implications of < 


provisions regarding mobilisation 
of financial resources for the 
Fourth Plan as envisaged in the 
~ Draft Outline. 


“Resource Mobilisation by Whole 
Economy 


The Draft Outline proposes 
mobilisation of Rs. 23,750 crores 
which amounts to Rs. 21,780 
crores at the pre-devaluation ex- 
_ change value of rupee. This im- 

plies stepping up financial resour- 
cesin the Fourth Plan by 71.1% 
over that in the Third Plan. 
Moreover; the stepping up of 
financial resources of thé Fourth 
Plan over the Third exceeds that 
` of the Third Plan over the Second 
Pian by 7.4 percentage points. 

Of the total financial resources 
for the Fourth Plan, the Draft 
outline envisages mobilisation of 
Rs. 16,000 crores-by the public 
sector and Rs. 7,750 crores by the 
private sector, which amount to 
Rs. 14,280 crores and Rs. 7,500 
crores respectively at pre-devalua- 
tion exchange value -of rupee. 
This implies stepping up of finan- 
cial resources in the Fourth Plan 
over the Third by 65.4% through 
the public sector and by 82.9% 
through the private sector. Thus 
the stepping up of mobilisation 
by the private sector is envisaged 
to be greater than that~ by the 
public sector. by 17.5 percentage 
points. In.comparison to this, 
in the case of the Third Plan, 
the stepping up of resources by 
the public sector was larger by 
, 52.5 percentage points. Further, 
stepping up of mobilisation by 
public sector in the Fourth Plan 
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is envisaged to be smaller than 
that in the Third Plan by 19.3 
percentage points. But in the 
case of the’ private-sector, it is 
envisaged to be higher by 50.7 
percentage points. 

The public sector bears a 
larger ` responsibility than the 
private sector in mobilisation of 
financial resources for the Plans. 
The Draft Outline envisages a 
contribution of 65.6% by the 


‘public sector and of 34.4% by 


the private sector, ŝo that the 
contribution of the public sector 
exceeds that of the private sector 
by 31.2 percentage points. How- 
ever, in comparison to the share 
in mobilisation of financial resour- 
cesin the Third Plan, provision 
of the Draft Plan imply reduction 
in the share of the public sector 
but increment in the share of the 
private sector by 2.2 percentage 
points in the Fourth Plan. Con- 
sequently, the excess share of the 
public sector over the private sector 
Inthe Fourth Plan is envisaged 
to decline by 4.4 percentage 
points in comparison to the 
excess share in the Third Plan. 
Share of the public sector was 
greater than that of the private 
sector by 35.6 percentage points 
in the Third Plan. 


Further, ‘the public sector 


. bears a larger responsibility than 


the private sector in contribution 
to the increase of financial resour- 
ces in Plans. -The Draft Outline 
envisages contribution of 62.4% 
by the public sector and 37.6% 


by the private sector to the 


increase of financial resources in 
the Fourth Plan over the Third. 
Share of the public sector is envi- 
saged to` be greater than that of 
the private sector by 24.8 percen- 
tage points. However, the share 
of the public sector in contribu- 
tion to increase of financial 


resources in the Fourth Plan is 
proposed to decline, while that 
of the private sector is proposed 
to .ncrease in comparison to 
their respective shares in increase 
of financial resources 
Third Plan by 17.4 percentage 
points. Consequently, excess of 
Share of the public sector in 
increase of financial resources is 
envisaged to decline by 34.8 
percentage points in the Fourth 
Plan in comparison to that in 
the Third Plan. Share of the public 
sector in the increase of financial 
resources was greater than that of 
the private sector in the Third 
Plan by 59.6 percentage points.” 


Resource Mobilisation. by Public 
Sector 


Financial resources of the 
public sector comprise domestic 
financial resources, defitit finance 
and external assistance. 

Q) Domestic Financial Resour- 
ces: Domestic sources have been 
assigned 4 major task in the 
mobilisation of resources in the 
Fourth Plan in the Draft Out- 
line. The Draft Outline envisa- 
ges mobilisation of Rs. 11,300 
crores through domestic sources. 


in the, 


x 


Ahis implies a stepping up of. 


domestic financial resources in 
the Fourth Plan by 124.8%. This 
stepping up is proposed to be 
greater than that in the Third 
Plan by 36.6 percentage points. 
The Draft Outline envisages a 
contribution of 79.1% to the 
financial resources of the public 
sector through domestic sources 
in the Fourth Plan. Contribution. 
by domestic sources in the Fourth 
Plan is envisaged to be greater 
than that in the Third Plan’ by 
20.9 percentage points. Moreover, 


the Draft Outline envisages grea- - 


ter increase “in domestic financial 


` resources of the public sector 
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than that of the total financial 
resources of the public sector 
in the Fourth Plan. 
tly, more than 100% of increase 
of financial resources of the pub- 
lic sector inthe Fourth Plan is 
contributed -by domestic sources. 
Compared to this, the cee 
sources contributed 59.5% | 
increase of. financial resources of 
the public sector in the Third 
Plan. 

(ii) Deficit Finance: Deficit 
financing’ has been an important 
source of finance of the public 
sector in the Plans. 
Outline altogether avoids deficit 


financing “in the Fourth Plan. In- 


the Third Plan, deficit financing 
contributed 13.3% of the total 
financial resources of the public 
sector. Further, -of the total 
increase in financial. resources of 
the public sector in the Third 
Plan, deficit finance contributed 
5%. 


. Draft Outline 


(iii) External Assistance: The 
Draft'Outline envisages a contri- 
bution of Rs. 4,700 crores through 
external assistance in the Fourth 
Plan which amounts to Rs. 2,980 
crores at the pre-devaluation 
exchange rate. This implies a 
stepping up of external’ assistance 
by 21.3% in the Fourth Plan over 
the Third. Moreover, the step- 
ping up of external assistance in 
the Fourth Plan is proposed to 
be smaller than that in the Third 
Plan by 112.7 percentage points. 


Share of external assistance in_ 


mobilisation of resources in the 
Plans has been considerable. The 
Draft Outline, however, envisages 
a decline in the share of external 
„assistance in the Fourth Plan in 
mobilisation of thè- finaneial 
resources. External assistance is 
proposed to contribute 20.9% to 
the financial resources, of the 
public sector in the Fourth Plan 
which is smaller than, that in the 
Third by 7.5 percentage points. 
External assistance has also been 
contributing significantly to the 
increase of financial resources of 
the public sector in the Plans. 
But the Draft Outline envisages 
considerable decline in contribu- 
tion by external assistance to 
increase of financial- resources of 
the public sector in the Fourth 
Plan. It will be 9.2°9/—which is 
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Consequen-. 


The Draft - 


lower by 26.3 percentage points 
than its contribution in the Third 
Plan. 

(iv) Financial Resources Exclu- 
ding External Assistance: These 
measure magnitude of self-reliance 


` in mobilisation ofresources. In the 


case of the Fourth Plan, it amounts 
to domestic financial resources 
only; as deficit financing has been 
avoided altogether... Financial 
resources excluding . external 
assistance of the public sector in 
the Fourth Plan are envisaged to 
be stepped up by 83.0% over that 
in the Third Plan. This is greater 
than that in Third Plan by 12.6 
percentage points. Contribution 
through this source is proposed 
to be 79.1% to the total financial 
resources of the public sector in 
the Fourth Plan which is greater 


than -that inthe Third Plan by < 


7.5 percentage points. Self- reliance 
in increasing financial resources 
if the public sector-is envisaged 
to be more inthe Fourth Plan. 
The contribution by financial 
resources excluding external assis- 
tance to the increase in the total 
financial resources of the public 
sector in the Fourth Plan is 
envisaged to be 90.8%, which is 
greater than its corresponding 
share in case of the Third Plan by 
26.3 percentage points. 


Domestic Financial Resources of 


Public Sector 


Domestic financial resources 
comprise resources from current 
revenue and resources from 
capital receipts. 

The Draft Outline of the 
Fourth Plan envisages mobilisa- 
tion of Rs. 7.420 crores through 
current revenue and Rs. 3,880 
crores through capital receipts. In 
comparison to- the Third Plan, it 
implies assignment of bolder tasks 
both for current revenue and 
capital receipts. Resources from 
current revenue are envisaged to 
be stepped up by 157.1% and from 
capital receipts by 81.3% respect- 
ively in the Fourth Plan. Evidently, 
in the case of current revenue, 
assignment of tasks is bolder than 
that in the case of capital receipt. 
Stepping up of resources from 
current revenue is greater than 
that from capital receipts by 75.8 
percentage points. Moreover, in 
case of resources from both 
current revenue and capital receipts 


stepping: up of financial resources 
in the Fourth Plan is proposed 
to be greater than that in the 
Third Plan. In the case of resources 
from current revenue, it is . 
proposed to be greater by 22.6% 
and in case of resources from 
capital receipts by 32.6%. The 
additional stepping up of resources 
from capital receipts in the Fourth 
Plan is envisaged to be more 
than that from current revenue 
by 10.0 percentage points. | 


Considerable Responsibility 


‘s 


Both resources from current 
revenue and capital receipts share 
considerable responsibility in 
mobilisation of resources; but the 
latter shares a larger responsibility 


'than the former. Contribution of 


resources from current.revénue is 
envisaged to be 51.9% and that 
of capital receipts 27:2% to total 
resources of the public sector, 
implying a relatively larger con- 
tribution of the former by 247 
percentage points. As compared 
to relative shares of these sources 
in the Third Plan, the provisions 
of the Draft Outline imply in- 
crease in relative share of both 
these sources in the Fourth Plan; 
but increase in the case of current 
revenue is proposed to be. more 
than that inthe case of capital 
receipts. Share of resources from 
current revenues in the Fourth 
Plan will be greater by 18°5 per- . 
centage points and that of capi- 
tal receipts by 24 percentage 
points over the Third Plan figures. 
Consequently, the excess of the 
share of current revenue jis. envi- 
saged to further increase by 16°1 


percentage points in the Fourth | 


Plan. 

Both current revenue and 
capital receipts share considerable 
responsibility in contribution to 
increase of the financial resources 
of the public sector. The Draft 
Outline envisages contribution.of 
80:3% by current revenue dnd 
30:8% by capital receipts to the 
increase of financial resources of 
the public sector. Contribution- 
of resources from current revenue 
to'this increase however exceeds 
that of capital receipts by 49:5 
percentage points. Further, in 
stepping up of financial resources - 
ofathe public sector the Draft 
Outline proposals imply greater 
responsibility for the two sources 
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in the case of Fourth Plan as 
compared to that in the Third and 
more so inthe case of resources 
from current revenue. Contribu- 
tion to the increase in financial 
resources of the public sector is 
envisaged to increase by 38.5 per- 
centage points in thecase of re- 
sources from current revenue and 
by 13:1% in case of resources 
from capital receipts as compa- 
red to the Third Plan. Increase 
in contribution of resources 
from current revenue to increase 
of resources in the Fourth Plan 
over its contribution to increase 
in resources in the Third Plan ex- 
ceeds that of capital receipts by 
25.4 percentage points. 


“Domestic Sources” 


Efforts for resource mobilisa- 
tion can be evaluated by relating 
it to national income. The Draft 
Outline provisions imply mobilisa- 
tion of 8:50% of national income 
through ‘domestic sources’. In 
comparison to the effect in the 
Third Plan, the Draft Outline pro- 
posal implies large effort in the 
Fourth Plan. Mobilisation of 
national income through ‘domes- 
tic sources’ by the public sector 
is envisaged to be greater than 
that inthe Third Plan by 2°75 
percentage points. The Draft 
Outline envisages larger mobiliza- 
tion of national income through 
resources from current revenue 
than through capital receipts. It 
envisages mobilisation of 5:58% 
of national income through ‘re- 
sources from current revenue’ and 
2.92% through ‘resources from 
capital receipts,” the former excee- 
ding the latter by 2°66 percentage 
points. Mopping up of national 
income in the Fourth Plan through 
‘resources from current revenue’ 
is proposed to be higher by 2°28 
percentage points and through 
capital receipts by 0°47 percentage 
points in comparison to mopping 
up of national income in the Third 
Plan. The additional mopping 
up of national income in the 
Fourth Plan through ‘resources 
from current revenue’ exceeds that 


through capital receipts by 1'81 ` 


percentage points. 

Growth of national income 
provides the dynamic source for 
mobilisation of financial resour- 
ces. The Draft Outline envisage 
mobilisation of 13.78% of the 
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increase in the national income 
through domestic sources of the 
public sector. Jn comparison to 
the effort made in the Third Plan, 
the Outline envisages larger effort 
in the Fourth Plan Mobilisation 
of increase of national income 
in the Fourth Plan through 
domestic sources of the public sec- 
tor is envisaged to be more than 
the mobilisation of increase of 
national income ın the Third Plan 
by 4°37 percentage points. The 
Draft Outline envisages mobilisa- 
tion of increase of national in- 
come by 9:96 % through resources 
from current revenue and by 
3.62% through capital receipts. 

Further, in comparison to 
efforts made in mobilisation of 
increase of national income in the 
Third Plan, larger efforts are 
proposed to be made in the 
Fourth Plan both through resour- 
ces from current revenue and 
capital receipts. The Draft 
Outline proposes an addi- 
tional mobilisation of increase 
of national income in the Fourth 
Plan, compared to the mobilisa- 
tion of increase. in national in- 
come in the Third Plan, by 3-35 
percentage points through current 
revenue and by 1:02 percentage 
points through capital receipts. 
Additional mobilisation of 
increase of national income 
through current revenue exceeds 
that through capital receipts by 
2.33 percentage points. 


Resources from Current Revenue 


Resources from current 
revenue can be considered as a 
sum of (a) resources from current 
revenue at pre-Plan rates and (b) 
additional resources from current 
revenue. 

Resources fi rom current revenue 
atpre-Plan rates: The Draft 
Outline envisages considerable 
stepping up of resources from 
current revenue at pre-Plan 
rates. It proposes mobilisation 
of Rs. 4,690 crores through 
current revenue at pre-Plan rates 
inthe Fourth Plan. In com- 
parison to this, in the Third 
Plan resources from current 
revenue at pre-Plan rates con- 


tributed Rs. 5 crores only. 
Further, while a significant 
stepping up of resources from 


current revenue is envisaged at 
pre-Plan rates in the Fourth 


Plan, there was decline of 97.2% 


in the Third Plan as com- 
pared to the Second Plan. The 
Draft Outline also envisages 


considerable sharing of responsi- 
bility through current revenue at 
pre-Plan rates in mobilisation of 
resources. It proposes a con- 
tribution of 32.8% to financial 
resources of the public sector. 
In comparison to this, there was 
negligible sharing of responsibili- 
ties through current revenue at 
pre-Plan rates inthe Third Plan. 
It contributed only 0.1°% to the 
total financial resources of the 
public sector. As regards increase 
of the financial resources of the 
public sector, the Draft Outline 
envisages considerable sharing of 
responsibility through current 
revenue at pre-Plan rates. It 
envisages a contribution of 82.9% 
to increase of financial resources 
in the Fourth Plan over the Third 
through current revenue at pre- 
Plan rates. In comparison, 
current revenue at pre-Plan rates 
did not contribute to the increase 
of financial resources of the 
Third Plan over the Second. As 
regards mobilisation -of national 
income, the Draft Outline envi- 
sages mobilisation of 3.53% 
through current revenue at pre- 
Plan rates. Compared to this, 
there was negligible mobilisation 
in the Third Plan—it was 0.01%. 
The Draft Outline proposes 
mobilisation of 10.29 % of increase 
of national income through this 
source. In comparison this 
source contributed nothing to the 
mobilisation of increase in the 
Third Plan over the Second. 

Resources from current revenue 
at pre-Plan rates represent the 
sum of resources from two 
sources: (1) surplus from current 
revenue at pre-Plan rates, and 
(2) net contribution of public 
enterprises at pre-Plan rates. 
Implication of provisions regard- 
ing mobilisation of financial 
resources through these sources 
are considered below: 


(1) Surplus from 
revenue at pre-Plan rates: 


current 


The Draft Outline envisages 
mobilisation of Rs. 3,345 crores 
through surplus from current 
revenue at pre-Plan rates In 
comparison to the Third Plan, 
the task of the Fourth is very 
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bold. Inthe Third, surplus from 
current revenue at pre-Plan rates 
-gave a deficit of Rs. 470 crores. 
Considerable sharing of responsi- 
bility through this source has 
been envisaged in the Fourth 
Plan. The Outline envisages a 
contribution of 23.4% through 
this source to the 
resources of the Public sector. 
In the Third Plan this source did 
not share any responsibility. 
Further, the Outline envisages 
considerable sharing of responsi- 
bility by this source in contribu- 
tion to increase of financial 
resources of the public sector— 
67.5%. This source did not 
share any responsibility in increase 
of financial resources of the 
public sector in the Third Plan 
over the Second. Further, the 
Outline proposes mobilisation 
of 2.52% of national income 
through this-source in the Fourth 
Plan; this source did not share 
in mobilisation of income in 
< the Third Plan. Whereas the 
Draft Outline envisages a con- 
tribution of 8.38°4 to mobilisa- 
tion of increase of national in- 
come in the Fourth Plan by this 
source. In the Third Plan, this 
source did not share any responsi- 
bility. This reliance on surplus 
from current revenue in the 
Fourth Plan, in view of its failure 
inthe Third Plan, may be the 
main weakness of the Draft 
Outline. 


(2) Net contribution of public 
enterprises: 


The Draft Outline envisages 
considerable stepping up of ‘net 
contribution of public enterprises’ 
in the Fourth Plan over th> 
Third. It proposes mobilisation 
of Rs. 1,345 crores, implying a 
step-up of 18.3% over that in the 
Third Plan. In camparison to 
the stepping up in the Third 
Plan over the Second, stepping 
up inthe Fourth Plan over the 
Third of the net contribution of 
public enterprises is envisaged to 
be smaller by 1.3 percentage 
points. The ‘net contribution 
of public enterprises’ in the 
Fourth Plan is envisaged to 
constitute 9.4% ‘of the total 
financial resources of th? public 
sector which implies an increase 
” of 3.9 percentage points over the 
Third Plan. The Outline envi- 
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financial - 


sages an increase in the effort of 
this source to the growth of 
resources in the Fourth Plan as 
compared to its effort in the 
Third. ‘Net contribution of public 
enterprises’ is proposed to share 
15.4% of increase of financial 
resources of the publie sector in 
the Fourth Plan—higher than 
in the Third Plan by 7.6 per- 
centage points. As regards 
mobilisation of national income, 
net contribution of public enter- 
prises is envisaged to mobilise a 
greater proportion of national 
income in the Fourth Plan than 
in the Third. The Outline pro- 
poses mobilisation of 1.01% of 
national income in the Fourth 
Plan which exceeds that in the 
Third Plan by 0.47 percentage 
points. The Outline also envi- 
sages an increase in responsibility 
of this source in mobilisation of 
increase of national income in 
the Fourth Plan in comparison 
toits share in mobilisation of 
increase of national income in 
the Third Plan. Net contribu- 
tion of Public enterprises is pro- 
posed to mobilise 1.91% of the 
increase in the Fourth Plan— 
higher ‘than in the Third by 0.68 
percentage points. _ 


(3) Additional 
curent revenue : 


resources from 


The Outline envisages a con- 
tribution of Rs. 2,730 crores 
through ‘additional resources 
from current revenue’ (including 
additional resources through other 
sources) in the Fourth Plan. There 
is a smaller emphasis in the 
Fourth Plan than in the Third 
Pian on ‘additional resources 
from current revenue’. Contri- 
bution in the Fourth Plan is en- 
visaged to besmaller than that in 
the Third by 5°3%. Further, the 
Outline envisages a decline in the 
share of ‘additional resources from 
current revenue’—it envisages 
a contribution of 19.1% to total 
financial resources of the public 
sector in the Fourth Plan which is 
lower than the Third by 14:2 
percentage points. As regards 
share in the increase of financial 


“resources, the Draft Outline does 


not envisage any effort of this 
source in the Fourth Plan. In 
the Third Plan, this source con- 
tributed 46'1% to the increase. 
The Draft Outline envisages a 


. Savings : 


_smalier mobilisation of national 


income in the Fourth Plan in com- 
parison to the: Third. 
‘tional resource ` from current | 
reverue’ is envisaged to mobilise 

2.05% of national income—lower 

than that in the Third- Plan by 

1.24 percentage points. ‘Addi- 

tional resources from current re- 

venue’ are not envisaged to mobi- 

‘lise any increase of national © 
income in the Fourth Plan. But 

in ths case of increase of national 

income in the Third Plan, this 

source made a mobilisation of 

7:30% of the increase. Although 

‘additional resources from current 

revenue’ are not envisaged to_ 
mobilise increase of national 
income in the Fourth Plan, but 

these may flow out of increase of 

income. 


Resources from Capital Receipts 


Resources from capital receipts 
can be considered as the sum of 
(a) government draft on private 
savings, and (b) miscellaneous 
capital receipts. ` 

Government draft on private 
This comprises loans 
from public (net), small savings, 
unfunded, debt, compulsory depo- 
sits and annuity _ deposits. 
The Draft Outline envisages 
mobilisation of Rs. 3,215 crores 
through government draft on pri- 
vate savings in the Fourth Plan. 
This implies a step-up of 644% 
in the Fourth Plan over the Third. 
This step-up is proposed to be 
greater than of the Third Plan by 
20.0 percentage points. However, 
as regards relative share in mobi- 
lisation of resources by the public 
sector, the Draft Outline proposal 
implies a slight decline in the 
Fourth Plan in comparison to the 
Third. In the Fourth Plan, 
government-draft on private sav- 
ings is proposed to contribute 
22.5%% to financial resource of 
the public sector smaller than 
that in the Third Plan by 0.2 
percentage points. But as re- 
gards share in thé increase of 
financial resources of the public 
sector, contribution of Govern- 
ment draft on private savings is 
proposed to be more in the 
Fourth Plan than in the Third— 
ie., 22.3% which is greater than 
in the Third Plan by 7.1 percen- 
tage points. As regards mobilisa- 
tion of national income, the 
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‘Addi- ` 


` 


Outline proposes slightly larger 
mobilisation through govern- 
ment draft in private savings— 
2.42% of national income, which 
exceeds that in the Third Plan 
by 0.18 percentage points. The 
draft proposes slightly larger 
mobilisation of increase in na- 
tional income in the Fourth Plan 
than in the Third—2.77%, or 
0.37 percentage points more than 
in the Third. 


Public Loans 


The Outline envisages mobili- 
sation of Rs. 1,500 crores through 
public loans (net), implying a 
a step-up of 63.9% over that 
in the Third Plan. Additional 
effort.in the Fourth Plan is 
envisaged to be much greater 
than in the third—the difference 
being 45.4 percentage points. 
Share in contribution to financial 
resources of the public sector 
of public loans is envisaged to 
be almost the same in Fourth 
Plan asin the Third. The Out- 
line envisages a contribution of 
10.5% by public loans to financial 
resources Of public sector in the 
Fourth Plan—lower than that in 
the Third Plan by 0.1 percentage 
points only. However, the Draft 
Outline envisages contribution of 
public loans to increase of finan- 
cial resources of the public sector 
by- 10.4% in the Fourth Plan 
which exceeds that in the Third 
by 6.8 percentage points. It also 
envisages mobilisation through 
public loans of 1.13% of national 
income in the Fourth Plan which 
exceeds that in the Third Plan by 
0.08 percentage points. The 
Draft Outline envisages mobilisa- 
tion of 1.29% of increase of 
national income in the Fourth 
Plan which is smaller by 0.72 
percentage points than that in the 
Third Plan, through public loans. 


Other Than Public Loans 


This item comprises small 
savings, provident funds, and 
annuity deposits. The Outline 


envisages mobilisation of Rs. 1,715 
crores in the Fourth Plan through 
Government draft on private 
savings other than public loans. 
In comparison to mobilisation 
in the Third Plan, this implies 
a step up of 64.9%. But the 
step-up is proposed to be smaller 
than that inthe Third Plan by 
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14.1 percentage points. Further, 
the share of Government draft 
on private savings other than 
public loans in the total financial 
resources of the public sector in 
the Fourth Plan is proposed to 
be almost the same as in the Third 
Plan. The'Government draft on 
private savings iS proposed to 
contribute 12.0% to the financial 
resources of the public sector 
in the Fourth Plan—lower than 
in the Third Plan by 0.1 percen- 
tage points only. However, the 
share of Government draft on 
private savings other than public 
loans in the increase of financial 
resources of the public sector is 
envisaged to rise slightly in the 
Third mobilisation of national 
income through this source is 
envisaged to slightly increase in 
the Fourth Plan—1.29%, making 
an increase of 0.10 percentage 
points over the Third Plan. How- 
ever, incase of mobilisation of 
increase of national income too, 
the Draft Outline proposes Gov- 
ernment draft on private savings 
to make smaller mobilisation in 
the Fourth Plan than in the Third 
Government draft on private 
savings other than public loans 
is proposed to mobilise 1.48% of 
increase of national income in 
the Fourth Plan which is smaller 
than that in the Third by 0.35 
percentage points. 


Miscellaneous Capital Receipts 


The Draft Outline envisages 
mobilisation of Rs. 665 crores 
through miscellaneous capital 
receipts in the Fourth Plan, 
implying an increase of 259.4% 
over thatin the Third. In com- 
parison to step-up of miscella- 
neous capital receipts in the 
Third Plan step-up in the Fourth 
exceeds by 144.3 percentage 
points. Of total financial 
resources of the public sector, 
miscellaneous capital receipts in 
the Fourth Plan are envisaged 
to contribute 4.7% which ex- 
ceeds that in the Third Plan by 
2.6 percentage points. Further, 
of the total increase in financial 
resources of the public sector 
miscellaneous capital receipts are 
to make a contribution of 8.5% 
which is greater than that in case 
of the Third Plan by 6.0 percen- 
tage points. As regards mobilisa- 
tion of national income, the 


Draft Outline proposes 0.50% 
in case of the Fourth Plan 
through miscellaneous capital 
receipts which exceeds that in 
case of the Third by 0.29 per- 
centage points. As regards 
mobilisation of increase of 
national incom: through miscel- 
laneous capital receipts, the 
Outline proposes mobilisation of 
1.05% in case of the Fourth Plan 
—greater than inthe Third by 
0.65 percentage points. 


Overall Implications , 


The above survey reveals some 
overall implications of the pro- 
visions of the Draft Outline 
regarding mobilisation of finan- 
cial resources. It envisages a 
considerable stepping-up of 
financial resources in the Fourth 
Plan. Greater stepping-up of 
resources is envisaged in the case 
of the private sector than in that 
of the public sector. The Draft 
Plan envisages greater depen- 
dence onthe public sector than 
on the private sector. However, 
in comparison to the dependence 
in the Third Plan, dependence on 
the public sector is envisaged to 
decline and that on the private 
sector to increase in the Fourth 
Plan. 

The Outline envisages con- 
siderable stepping-up of domestic 
financial resources. Dependence 
on domestic sources in mobilisa- 
tion of financial resources is 
envisaged to be greater in the 
Fourth Plan than in the Third. 
As regards deficit financing, the 
Outline proposes to avoid it 
altogether in the Fourth Plan. 
In case of external assistance, the 
Outline does not envisage any 
significant stepping up. Depen- 
dence on external assistance is 
envisaged to decline in the Fourth 
Plan. Self-reliance in mobilisa- 
tion of resources is envisaged to 
increase. Greater mobilisation 
of national income through 
domestic sourcesof public sector 
is envisaged. 

The Outline envisages con- 
siderable stepping-up of resources 
from current revenue. In com- 
parison to the Third Plan, depen- 
dence on resources from current 
revenue is envisaged to be sig- 
nificantly high. Of the two 
components of resources from 
current revenue—resources from 
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TABLE 1 


PLAN FINANCIAL RESOURCES : IV PLAN AND II PLAN 


rc ep SENSUOUS 


Fi 


Sectors 


Whole Economy 


Ld 


Public Sector .. ;.. 


\ Private Sector 


g . Percentage increase 
- Financial Resources - of financial 
(Rupees Crores) resources Over 
prev. plan 
iv* it Iv II 
21,780a 12,730 711 63:7 
14,280b 8,630 65:4 84:7 
7,500c 4,100 82:9 32°2 


i Percentage distribu- Percentage distribu- 


tion of financial 
resources over 


sectors 
IV m f 
100:0 100:0 
65'6 67:8 
34:4 32:2 


tion of increase 
in financial 
resources over ` 


sectors 
IV 1 
100:0 1000 
62:4 79°8 
37:6 20-2 


A SS SS SS SSS SSS SS 


Sources :! Planing Commission, Government of India : 1. Fourth Five Year Plan, a draft outline. 2. Selected plan statistics. 
Notes : 1. Computations based on data given in the sources. l 


*IV Plan figures are at pre-devaluation exchange valuè of rupees, for comparability with that of III Plan. 
Post Devaluation figures : (a) 23,750; (b) 16,000; (c) 7,750: 


A 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES OF PUBLIC SECTOR : IV PLAN AND III PLAN 


TABLE 2 





= Sources 


i i i i e a i 


Financial Resources total 
Domestic Sources 

Deficit Financing 
External Assistance i 


F.R. excluding E.A. 


Percentage 
Financial distribution 
Resources of financial 
(Rupees crores) resources over 
7 sources 
IV m vo Ill 
*14,280a ~ 8,630 100:0 100:0 
11,300 5,025 79-1 58:2 
— 1,150 — 13:3 
*2,980b 2,455 20:9 28:4 
6,175 79:1 71:6 


11,300 . 


Percentage 
increase in 
financial 
resources over 
prev. plan 


Percentage 
distribution 
’ of increase 
in financial - , 
resources over 


sources 
IV ur 
100-0 100-0 
uii 59-5 
—20°3 7 50 
' 9.2 35-5 
90:8 64:5 





` 


- Notes: *Figures at pre-devaluation exchange value of rupees. 


At post-devaluation exchange value of rupee : (a) 16,000 ; (b) 4,700. 
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TABLE 3 


r 


k 


DOMESTIC FINANCIAL RESOURCES OF PUBLIC SECTOR : IV FLAN &IH PLAN i 


\ 


a 








é 
. Percentage Percentage Increase in Financial Increase in 
Financial. distribution increase in financial - Resources _financial 
Sources resources _ of financial financial- resources of - as percentage resources of 
: (Rupees crores) resources ~ resources sources as of National sources as 
sN over sources over prev. ` % of total Income | percentage of 
` z G . Plan increase in increase in 
` ~ financial National 
3 R - resources of Income 
public sector 
pot areas Fe es SS 
= Iv ill IV Il IV iil IV Ill IV sant IV iil 


| Lee 





1. Domestic Financial Resources 11,300 


2. Resources from Current Re- 


venue 7,420 
(a) R.C.R. at pre-Plan rates 4,690 
(i) Surplus from Current 
i Revenue .. 3,345 
(ii) Net contribution of 
Pub. Entp. 1,345 
(b) Additional measures 2,730 
3. Capital Receipts 3,880 
(a) Govt. Draft on Private f 
Savings .. z .. 3,215, 
(i) Public Loans .. 1,500 
(ii) Other than Public Loans 1,715 
655 


(b) Capital Receipts .. 


s 


5,025 791 58:2 1248 882 111:1 595 8:50 5°75 13°78 9-41 


51-9 


2,885 33-4 1571 1345 803 41-8 5°58 , 3°30- 9:96 6°61 

5 328 01 93,800 —72°2 829 —43 3°53 0°01 10°29 —0-69 
—410 2334—54 a a 67-5 12-1 252—053 8°38 —1-92 
475 94 5°55 1831 1844 154 78 DOL 054 191 123 
2,880 191 333 —53 1737 —2°6 461 2-05 3:29 —0°33 7-30 
2,140 27:2 248 81:3 487 308 177 2°92 245. 382 2380 
1,955 225 227 644 444 T223 152 2X42 X24 277 240 
915 105 106 639 185 104 36 113 105 1:29 0°57 
_1,040 12:0 121 69 790 19 16 129 119 148 183 
185 £7 2X1 2594 1151 8&5 25 050 021 105 040 


ee 


(a) not comparable; as Third Plan figure is negative. 


current revenue at pre-Plan 
rates, and additional resources— 
increase of dependence omw the 
former is the cause of significant 
increase ` in dependence on 
resources from current revenue 
in the Fourth Plan. Jn the latter 
case, the Outline envisages con- 
siderable decline in dependence 
on it in the Fourth Plan. Within 
the resources from current reve- 
nue at pre-Plan. -rates some 
dependence is envisaged to 
increase on net contribution of 
public undertakings. It is in 
case of surplus from current 
revenue at pre-Plan rates that 
the Outline envisages 
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great ` 


increase in dependence mobilisa- 
tion of financial resources. But 
this may be the main weakness 
of the Draft Outline, for in the 
Third Plan, this source did not 
contribute any resource. 
Resources from capital rec- 
eipts are envisaged to be stepped 
up in the Fourth Plan: but the 
stepping up is envisaged to be 
smaller than in the case of 
current revenue. The Outline 
envisages a slight increase in 
dependence on resources from 
capital receipts in the Fourth 
Plan. Dependence „on capital 
receipts is smaller than on 


resources from current revenue. 
E í 


In the Fourth Plan disparity 
between the two is further 
envisaged to increase. Govern- 
ment draft on (private savings 
is envisaged to rise. But depen- 
dence on Government draft on 
private savings in mobilisation ‘of 
resources is envisaged to be 
almost the same~ in the Fourth 
Plan as in the Third. However, 
the Outline envisages 
stepping-up of Government draft 
on private savings other than 
public loans in the Fourth Plan 
in comparison to the Third. 
Additional effort in this case 
is thus envisaged to be smaller 
than in-the Third Plan. 
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Islam In Modern India | Es 


p scientific attitude of the 

modern mind and the charac- 
ter of modern industrial civiliza- 
tion is a serious challenge to the 
religion. Under the pressures 
of modernization leaders of 
religious thought are obliged to 
interpret and restate religious 
principles and reconcile faith with 
reason. Islam. is no exception. 
“The history of Islam in 19th and 
20th Century is 
revival and efforts at readjust- 
ment” with the spirit of the 
times”: g 

In India, the significance of 
the challenge of modernism is 
decidedly greater. The Muslims 
in India are surrounded by an 
overwhelming non-Muslim majo- 
rity. This factor has been com- 
plicating the problems of both 
religion and politics. 


Way to Modernity 


India today is on the way to 
modernity. The process of 
modernization necessarily stands 
for the abolition of the pre- 
modern feudal order, and the 
- progress of industrialization and 
scientific and technological 
development. Herea distinction 
between modernization~ and 
modernity is essential. Both 
necessarily do not go hand in 
hand. “Scientific metaphysics” 
in some advanced Western coun- 
tries is an example .in point. 
Modernity basically is a scientific 
attitude of mind which does not 
‘take anything for granted and 
Tenounces the -aid of prejudice 
and superstition. - 

After the advent of the British 
Raj, the leaders of Islamic 
thought`in India attributed the 
general decline of the Muslims to 
- their un-Islamic outlook and un- 
Islamic practices. They ‘believed 
that the defects were in the 
attitude of the Muslims them- 
selves. There was nothing wrong 
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in Islam; Islam they held, was 
already perfect. This attitude 
was responsible for a plethora 
of literature qn Islam which is 
apologetic and defensive. 

One will readily realize that 
this was not sufficient. This 
attitude could hardly solve any 
problem. Although some of the 
social practices and customs 
were subjected to criticism, what 
was really needed was an assess- 
ment of the historical traditions of 
Islam on the one hand and an 
appraisal of the various pases 
of the Muslim society after the 
Prophet, on the other. f 

A brief survey of certain 
tendencies after the death of the 
Prophet will make a study of 
Indian Islam more meaningful. 
Moreover, the Islamic legacy 


‘constituted the basis of Indian ` 


Muslim thought and culture to an 
appreciable extent. Tt is also 
helpful in determining the signifi- 


cance of the various aspects of 


the development of Islam in 
India. p 
Itis necessary to understand 
at the outset of the importance 
of the Prophet’s Mission and the 
circumstances which gave birth 
to Islam. Ubaidullah Sindhi has 
pointed out that whenever the 


Muslim historians wrote about . 
- the Prophet, they did not take 


into consideřation the collective 
life in Mecca, the national 
administration ` of Quresh and 
the causes of the organization 
and expansion of this particular 
tribe, which deeply influenced the 
Prophet and his Mission?, One 
also wonders how without the 
study of the social organization 
and the political structure of the 
tribes where the individual did 
not enjoy any -rightsand one 
tribe exercised economic domina- 


tion over the other, the signifi-. 


cance of the Prophet’s mission 
can be determined. 


_ disapproved by 


Secondly, the Muslims’ and 
the Muslim historians have 
generally been obsessed with the 
continuity of the’so-called “ideal 
order” established by the Prophet. 
This obsession has been an 
obstacle to the -correct under- 


Standing of the vital’ problems . 


of the Muslim - Society. Caliphs 
Abu Baker and Omer were 
undoubtedly great builders of the 
Muslim nation. But Caliph 
Osman, “Possessed neither the 
shrewdness of Abu Baker nor the 
intellectual vigour or the moral 
fibre of Omer. His amiability 
and easy good nature made him 
a pliable tool in the hands of his 
kinsfolk?”. 


Dissensions 


True, Islam does not recognize | 
colour distinction. ~ 


racial and 
But the acceptance of Islam by 
the Omayyads should 
necessarily be regarded’ as 
genuine and sincere. Théheathen 
practices, says Von Kremar, 
the Prophet 
were adopted by Osman and his 
kinsfolk when he came to power.! 
The Khilafat of the Fourth 
Caliph was characerised by 
internal dissensions and civil war. 
The rule which followed the 
Rashidin Caliphs was that of 
monarchy, unlimited and absolute. 
Dynastic wars, maintenance of 





1 H.A.R.xGibb : Mohammedan- 
ism, New American Library, 
Second Edition 1958. page : 
127, l f 

2 Ubaidullah Sinhi: Shah Wali-. 
ullah Aur Unka Falsafa. Singh 
Sagar Academy, page 64. 

` Ameer Ali: Spirit of Islam, 
Christopliers London: 1955, 
page 294. ing 

‘Khuda Bukhash : “Politics in 
Islam, Md. Ashraf Lahore, 
Il Edition 1948. page 29-31. 
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slavery, use of alcholic drinks, 
restrictions on the freedom of 
women, were repungant to the 
spirit of Islam but were the facts 
of Muslim society. The spirit 
of Ijtehad withered away. No 
innovation was permitted. -The- 
silence of the Quran regarding 
some problems and the ambigui- 
ties resulting from conflicting and 
diverse interpretations and the 
doubtful authenticity of much of 
the Hadith literature prevented 
the Muslims from grasping the 
real meaning of the emergence 
of classes on the basis of economic 
interests, the institution. of 
private property, the accumula- 
tion of immense wealth even by 
the Sahaba (companions) of the 
Prophet, the ‘monarchial 


“centralisation and the totalitarian 


regimentation. In this context 


_a detailed study of personalities 
like Abu Zar 


Ghaffari, Ibn 
Huzm, Ismalies and the rise of 
various Muslim sects would have 
been useful, but this has not yet 
been made with an open mind by 
the Muslim writers. ; 
Against this background the 
character of Indian Islam should 
be examined. Here the Muslims 
came aS conquerors and empire- 
builders. Without questioning 
whether it is in consonance with 
Islam or not, the institution of 
monarchy was established and 
accepted. An orthodox historian 
like Barni justified it by the needs- 


of the age and thought without 


it the social order would perish. 
According to Abul Fazal, the 
king is the origin of stability and 
“possession”. Organized public 
opinion was out of question, 
because of the appalling illiteracy 
among the people, the attitude of. 
the kings towards the common 
man and his education, terror of 
military force, weak position of 
the office of the Sadar-us-Sudur 
and divided and disorganized 
nobles. 

Secondly . the: Indians who 
professed Islam were amenable 
to un-Islamic exclusiveness. -Here 
one is reminded of Renan’s 
remark whichis equally appli- 
cable to Indians, that by accident 
of history Islam became the 
property of races given over to 
fanaticism suchas the Spainard, 
the Berber, the Persian and the 
Turk. Asaresult Islam became 
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rigidand exclusive. dogmatism. 


_ The Indians continued with their 


heathen practices. Theirs idea of 
divinity of the sovereign ran 
counter'to the essence of Islam. 
Moreover, the Ulema—the “Gang 
of Hypocrites”’—as Amir Khusro 
calls them—were orthodox. and 
bigoted. The representation of 
the Ulema for either conversion 
or the execution of the non- 
Muslims during the region of 
Altamush, the assassination of 
the Brahmin who said that both 
Islam and Hinduism are true, 
-the famous ‘dialogues between 
Kazi Mughisuddin and Allauddin 
Khilji, the emergence of’ Mahd- 
vism, anti-Akbar revialist move- 
ment of Shaikh Ahamed Sirhindi 
and Wahabism throw sufficient 
light on the attitude of the Ulema 
towards the religion. 
After the death of Aurangzeb 
the political importance of the 
Muslims declined considerably. 
Shah Waliullah for the first time 
in the history of Indian Islam 
realised that every injunction of 
the Sharia and every law of 
Islam required to be presented 
ina rational way. His revolu- 
tionary ‘utterances about social 
and religious matters should have 
given a stimulus to independent 
thinking and _re-interpretation of 
Islam under the challenge of the 
modern age. Shah Waliullah’s 
teachings inspired Shah Ismail 
and Syed Ahamed Barelvi, who 
became the leaders of the Wahabi 
movement. Shah Ismail was 
also a vehement critic of the false 
religious beliefs prevailing among 


Muslims. Butthe reactionary 
political aspect of the Wahabi 
movement hindered the process 


of rationalization of Islam as 
desired by Shah Waliullah. 

It is also to be noted that the 
Wahabis were unaware of the 
technological and scientific and 
intellectual developments” outside 
India. They could not look 
forward but urged to go back to 
original Islam. They could not 
even understand the cause of the 
British supremacy in war and 
civilization: The anti-British 
agitation which they started, 
had its own merits and demerits. 
Revivalism became their ideal. 
They lacked a sense of history 
and therefore were - destined to 


failure. 


Sir Syed is also a great figure 
of Modern Islam in India. Those. 
who belived that modernity 
does not mean abandonment of 
religion or arriving at the state 
of benevolent indifference in 
which religious beliefs would ` 
become inoffensive would find 
in Sir Syed a great guide and ins- 
pirer. Sir Syed borrowed consider- 
ably from Al-Ghazali, Imam Razi 
and Shah Walliullah. But his inter- 
pretations of certain verses of the 
Quran regarding the complete 
abolition of slavery in Islam 
and the crucifixion of Christ are 
certainly original Sir Syed’s 
view, on Jihad, mysticism, Wahi 
or inspiration, Gabriel, Miracles, 
Meraj (Ascension), Paradise and 
Hell are astonishingly liberal, 
rational and progressive. Sir 
Syed made the first concerted 
effort to reconcile Islam with 
Western science. He~ drew the 
lines on which modern interpreta- 
tions of Islam can be made. But 
unfortunately this could not be- 
come a popular movement. How- 
ever, this legacy was carried for- 
ward by Chirag Ali and Ameer Ali. | 

In the second half of the 19th 
Century andin the beginning 
of the 20th Century various 
schools of thought in Islam 
arose. Some of them claimed of 
forming a different religion. Some 
of them boasted of Medhdwism. 
Some emphasised the importance 
only of Quran vis-a-vis Hadith. 
Some attempted to prove that 
there is no antagonism between 
Islam and the modern discoveries 
of science. We can broadly 
classify these movements into two 
categories. 

In the first category will be 
included those writers whose 
understanding and interpretation 
of Islam has been feudal and 
reactionary. The writers in the 
other category can be termed as 
liberals. Shah Ismail, Maulana 
Mohammed Qasim Nanotwi, 
Mirza Ghulam Ahamed Qadiani, 


Maulana Abul Ala Mau- 
doodi, Asharaf Ali, Thanwi, 
/Manazir Ashbsan Gillani, Dr. 


Hammidullah and others are the 
champions of “Feudal Islam’. 


š Sk. Mohammed Ikram: Mauje 
Kausar, Feroze and Sons, II 
- edition 1958, page 166-67. 
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The Liberal interpretation 
finds expression in the writings of 
Sir Syed, Ameer Ali, Chiragh Ali, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. 
Iqbal, . Ubeidullah Sindhi, Dr. 
Syed Abdul Latif, Maulana 
Aslam  Jairajpuri, Prof. Ajmal 
Khan, A.A.A. Fayazee and others. 

It should be borne. in mind 
that in each category the writers 
have differences on many issues. 
But the present classification is 
made on the basis of their concept 
of Islam and approach towards 
modernity.. 


Deobandis 


The writers in the first cate- 
gory believe in the finality of 
Islam. They do not deny the 


fact of decline of the Muslims all 
over the world, buthope that if 
Muslims follow true Islam all 
their problems will be solved. 
All of them, mostly, are revivalist. 
Tt is strange that except the leaders 
of the Deoband school, all have 
been pro-British. The Deoban- 


dis- were anti-British because 
those who upheld the cause of 
separate Muslim nationhood 
were not considered “Good” 
Muslims. z 

Secondly, their reactionary 
viewof the developments of 
Post-Mughal Indian history 


convinced them that partition of 
the country was no solution’. 
Its rolein Indian politics should 
not be exaggerated. It was 
undoubtedly” a “temporary” ally 
of progressive forces but had 
been “essentially reactionary and 
feudal.”? 


All these leaders lacked 
broader social outlook. They 
always opposed reforms jin 


Muslim personal law. They 


_ never made a distinction between 


~ 


social and religious matters. To. 
them theology is supreme and 
everything is subordinate to it. 
Politics, philosophy and econo- 
mics were not assigned an indepen- 
dent position. Sir Syed thought 
that such writers consider the 
books of the jurists as 
porating infallible truth and so 
sufficient for their guidance 
of their affairs.’ 
They are not 
appreciate the changes in_personal 
aud religious law even in Muslim 
countries. The essence of these 
changes is more in keeping with 
$ 
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“incor- ` 


prepared to. 


the spirit of Islam. Egypt, the 
Sudan, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, 
Iraq, Morocco and Tunisia are 
all moving towards modernisa- 
tion ofthe Law.° They have 
neither any programme of abo- 


lishing the class structure of the ~ 


society nor want to align with 
those forces aiming at its aboli- 
tion. In short the feudal school 
is fighting a losing battle against 
reason and modern science. 

The liberals made genuine 
contribution to the development 
of Islamic thought in India. Un- 
like the feudal school, they do 
not denounce the achievements of 
the West and its industrial civili- 


zation. It is regarded as the ful- 
filment of Islamic ideas and 
ideals. y 
Subservience 


They hold that Islam is able 
to keep pace with science. Islam, 
like science, believes in progress. 
The principles of subservience 
of nature to man was promulga- 
ted by Quran.” Not only this, 
science has also rendered a last- 
ing service to the cause of reli- 
gion. Science led “step by step 
to believe in law, Monism design, 
intelligence, and evolution as the 
chief indications of the working 
hand, whose owner has appeared 
to possess complete knowledge 
of things with absolute power to 
rule over them and bend them to 


His Will™ Even Sir Syed’s 
naturalism did not lead him to 
atheism. 


The liberals also believe that 
there is not much difference bet- 
ween rationalism and Islam. 
Khawja Nazir Ahamed says that 
Islam is rational in its teachings. 
It does not betray human intelli- 
gence. It does not recommend 
mediation but self-exertion. Islam 
and rationalism both believe in 
“the high capabilities of man” 
and accept matter as the ‘mother 
of the morals and spiritualities 
which in common parlance pass 
as the human Soul.”! 

The liberals have been suppor- 
ters of progressive legislation. They 
denied that the religion -of Islam 
is directly related to all worldly 
matters and that therefore noth- 
ing can be done without obtain- 
ing religious sanction." They 
stood for the replacement of the 
Figh by “‘better laws.” Sir Syed 


on the tasis of Hadith, says that 
Islam is not very much concer- 
ned with worldly affairs. “If I 
order you to do something on 
the basis of my opinion, well I 
am just a human being, you know 
better in matters concerning your 
worldly affairs,” said the Prophet. 

Sir Syed also advocated a separa-.- 
tion of a religion from politics. 

He held that true religion prescri- 
bes certain principles which are 
more ethical than religious. The 
Ulema, Sir Syed asserted, wrongly 
thought some of the action of the 
Prophet as part and parcel of 
Islam. Asa matter of fact they 
had nothing todo with religion. 
Chiragh Ali also subscribed - to 
Sir Syed; “Islam as a religion”, 
writes Chiragh Ali, “is quite apart 

from inculcating a social system. 

The Mohammedan Polity and 

social system have nothing to do 

with religion. 


Defended 


One will observe that all the 
liberals were through and through 
the admirers of Islam. -But this 
did more harm than good to the 
cause of libtralism. Each and 
every aspect of religion is defen- 
ded. It therefore suffers from 





8 Manazir Ahasan Gillani: Taz- 
kira Hazrat Shah Waliullah, 
Nafees Academi, Hyderabad. 
1946. page 44-48, `- 

7 W.C. Smith : Modern Islam in 
India. Minerva Book Shop, 
Lahore. 1943, page 321. 

* B.A. Dar: Religious Ideas of 
Sayyid Ahamed Khan. Institu- 
te of Islamic Culture, Lahore. . 
1957. page 120. 

°? Rom Landau : Arabs and Islam, 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 
1958. page 139. 

10 Khawaja Kamaluddin Islam 
and Civilization and the 
working Muslim Mission, 
1931, page : I957. 

u Ibid: -do- page 19. 

18 Quoted in Khawaja Kamuluddin: 
Islam Gnd Civilization Appen- 
dix I, page : 139-40. 

18 Quoted in Religious Ideas of 
Sayyid Ahamed Khan 
page 120 

x Miqalate-Sir Syed : Majlise 
Taragei Adab, Lahore, Vol. V. 
page 4. 

18 WC. Smith : Modern Islam in 

India, page 24, 65 
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eithical poverty; it makes no 


demands upon the Muslims, it is’ 
beautiful but inspires no actua- 


lity.16 

Islam is a revealed religion 
and its history proves its hosti- 
lity to positive science’ and non- 


conformist. Philosophy. The treat- _ 


ment meted ‘to Averroes is only 
an example. It is truly said 
that “But for Al-Ashari and Al- 
Ghazzali, the Arabs might have 
been a nation of Gallileos, Kap- 
lers and Newtons.” Unfortuna- 
tely the influence of Al-Ashari 


and Al-Ghazzali hasbeen predo- , 


minant over the Muslim mind 
throughout history. What the 
liberals poast of as science is 
nothing but ‘‘the scientific meta- 
physics” of the West. It is not 
science but scientific scepti- 
cism, “which may lead in the end 
to the collapse of scientific era. 


Absurd 


The liberals also claim ration- 
alism, but believed that the most 
vital function of religion is the 
"creation of faith. As against religio- 
sity, rationalism has faith in the 
systematic pursuit of knowledge. 
Islam to-day is professed by those 
who are described by Ammer Ali 
as.ignorant bigots and intriguing 
self-seekers, is more inimi- 
cal to science and rationalism 
than any other time. 

It will also be noted -that the 


- liberals lacked balanced outlook. 


. Sir Syed and Chiragh Ali found 
everything good in the new cul- 
ture while Iqbal displayed pro- 
found distrust and hatred. The 


liberals appeared. to be rational’ 


in their approach, but this ration- 
alism was not taken to its logical 
end. Quran and Prophet-hood 
were never-subject to rational 
criticism. 

‘The glorification of the Isla- 
mic past isalso one ofthe 
limitations of the thought of the 
liberals. This createda false 
sense of superiority. It preven- 
ted’ people from thinking boldly 
and trying to understand the new 


forces and ideals’ which were 
changing the world. They were 
oppressed by the weight of 


ancient habit and tradition.?9 


A word about the future of 
Islamin India. I. H. Qureshi 
says that Indian Muslims will 


cease to exist withina century. 
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_ and also some false 
, aggressive 


{tis absurd, as genocide is alien 
to our age; W. 
other- hand points out that Indian 
Tslam will be more creative than 
thatof other countries. This 
appears to be a pious hope. The 
present conditions do not hold 
out any promise. Firstly, the 
Muslims are surrounded by an 
overwhelming non-Muslim majo- 
rity. They have some genuine 
fears of the 
posture of © Hindu 
nationalism. It breeds suspicion 
and hatred. It makes the 
Muslims stick to their old habits 
and customs. The insistence 
on not changing the personal 
law is ‘nothing but the expréssion 
of this fear, resulting in reactio- 
nary conservatism and fanaticism. 

Secondly, the people are very 
much under the sway of orthodox 
and fanatical Ulema. Even 
liberalism is too revolutionary 
for them to accept. Most of the 
liberals have been consisdered as 
free thinkers and deviationists. 
The unpopularity of Sir Syed’s 
religious ideas indicates the 
attitude of the people towards 
the liberal’s religion. 


Unacceptable 


Thirdly, the liberals appear 
to iack moral courage. They 
have been writing either for.the 
Western readers or highly educa- 
ted Muslims. It is significant 
that Sir Syed was noton the 
committee which was to frame 
the syllabus of theology in his 
own College. Ameer Ali wrote 
in English. His ideas never 
became popular among the 
common people. The contradic- 
tions in Iqbal’s English prose and 


C.- Smith oh the , 


poetry speak for themselves. 
Abul Kalam’s nationalist politics 
made his religious ideas unaccept- 
able. 


Survival 


The most important problem 
of the Muslims as it is understood 
by the leaders of the community 
is the survival of their culture as 
a-distinct entity. This-has been 
creating complication in facing 


the problems of national integra- _ 


tion. The Muslims need and 
demand what is described as 
“cultural autonomy.” It seems 
to have been granted. They 
need to be assured of the preser- 
vation and the full development 
of the healthy aspects of Muslim 
culture and thought. But it 
should be in consonance with the 
essence of Indian—not Hindu— 


nationalism. The problem is to 


strike a reasonable and workable 
balance betweén the autonomy 
of Muslim culture (if not neces- 
sarily Islamic) á and the essential 
unity of the nation. The prob- 
lem is essentially one of co-exis- 
tence ofa cultural federalism 
within the framework of a poli- 
tical federation, without injuring 
either, and yet continously 
cementing the elements and 
forces of national integration. 


1 W.C. Smith : Modern Islam in 


India, page 65. 

1 Quoted’ in Ameer Ali : Spirit of 
Rie Appendix III, page 
486 


3 B, Bussel : The scientific out- 
look, page 98. 
1% Nehru: India’s Quest, Asia 


Publishing House, Bombay, 
1963, page 217. 
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Abolition of Land Revenue 


. JAGANNATH MISHRA 


HE non-Congress Government 
in Bihar has accepted, in 
principle the abolition of land 
revenue in its 33-point programme 
and has already stopped the 
collection of land revenue for the 
current year. Other non-Con- 
gress ‚Governments in other States 
have also announced 
. tion. . 
, The first move for the aboli- 
tion of land revenue was made 
before the General Election by 
the Tamilnad Congress which 
had adopted the abolitie of land 
revenue - in its mamfesto. The 
Madras Government has accept- 
ed the abolition- in principle. The 
SSP too had put the abolition of 
land revenue in its Election mani- 
festo. Before’ the General Elec- 
tion, other Pradesh Congress bo- 
dies also followed the Tamilnad 
Congress.. and announced the 
acceptance of the abolition of 
land reyenue. The Bihar Pradesh 
Congress Conimittee also issued 
a special manifesto and declared 
the abolition of land fevenue. 
All these declarations before the 
election was a mere vote catching 
device. ' 
Now the election is over. All 
the Governments have started 
. their work. The abolition of land 
revenue is not only a political 
issue, its economic implications 
cannot beignored particularly be- 
cause the move is bound to have 
a snowball effect in the rest of the 
country. Neither the Tamilnad 
Congress nor the non-Congress 
government in Bihar seem to have 
given the Planning Commission’s 
views in the chapter dealing with 
financial resources for the Fourth 
~Plan, the attention they deserve: 
“In view of the high priority 
accorded to agriculture in the 
Plan the price support policy 
which has been adopted and the 
price increases in. respect of 
p 


Dr. Mishra is on the staff 
of the University of Bihar, 
Muzaffarpur. : 
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its aboli- ` 


, has 


agricultural commodities which 
have already occurred, it is 
reasonable to expect a consider- 
able increase in agricultural 
income during the Fourth Plan 
period.” The draft outline of 
the Fourth Plan is categorical: 
“As regards the revenue, it 
will be necessary to revise the 
rates, both for securing additional 
resources and for introducing an 
element of -progression in their 
incidence on holdings of different 
sizes.” : ° 
With the progress of the Plan 
the need for modernising . and 
stepping up agricultural taxation 
been increasingly evident. 
And during these years, many 
intelligent d'scussions have taken 
place and umpteen papers written 
on the need to rationalise agri- 
cultural taxation to bring in more 


revenues and to makeit more: 


equitable. The existing structure 
of agricultural taxation is not 
such as would enable any sig- 
nificant part of this increase to 
flow into financing of develop- 
ment expenditure, nor are the 
financial institutions in rural 
areas sufficiently developed to 
facilitate the accumulation of 
private savings out of the addi- 


tional incomes in a convenient. 


form. There is, therefore, need 
for adjustment inthe tax and 
institutional structures which 
could promote larger reinvest- 
ment of the gains that accrue to 
agriculturists. 

In the last year or so some 
States imposed additional agricul- 
tural taxation by way of sur- 
charges on land revenue, higher 
irrigation charges, surcharges on 
commercial crops and so forth. 
Taking all these types of mea- 
sures together it is imperative to 


" add to the efforts which has been 


intiated in a modest way. Either 
through revisions in land revenue 
rates or through adjustment in 
irrigation charges or by levy of 
special surcharges on commercial 
crops substantial resources can 


¢ 


„as 1954 the 


be nobilized. Surely, all this does 
not constitute a green signal for 
land revenue abolition, Indeed 


pecple cannot help wondering, - 


how the party in power can build 
up mass enthusiasm for the Plan 
when some of its guiding principles 
are so defied and ridiculed., 4 


Alternatives 


- Different expert bodies which’ 


have had occasion to study land 
revenue system in India have 
pointed out some of its glaring 
limitations. For instance the 
pattern of land revenue itself -is 
based on historical considerations 
witk: the result that as an instru- 
ment of taxation, it has been ex- 
cessively rigid, and has proved 
altozether inelastic. As far back 
Taxation Enquiry 
Commission examined the prob- 
lems of land revenue in India. 
Several proposals were made be- 
fore the Commission. There 
were proposals for the replace- 
ment of land revenue by an 
alternative system of taxation. 


There were also suggestions fora ~ 


modification of the present system 
to ensure a lower burden on the 
payer of revenue in the event of 
prices going down and larger 


revenue to government in-event - 


of prices going up. There were 
also measures taken inthe form 
of surcharges on land revenue. 
Both the devices of sliding scales 
and surcharges aimed at a -larger 
contribution from the higher 
agriculturalincomes made possible 
by higher agricultural prices. 
None of the alternatives 
saggested for the replacement of 
land revenue could be effective 
substitutes from the point of view 
of the finances of a State 
Government though some of 
them would be extremely appro- 
priate as features supplementary 
to land revenue itself. Land 
reform policies had the effect of 


“further reducing the number of 


large holdings and of large in- 
comes from agriculture. Agricul- 
tural income tax was undoubtedly 
significant as making for greater 
equi-y of land taxation as a whole, 
inclusive of land revenue. It 
obviously could not replace land 
revente in the sense of constitut- 
ing z source of income for State 
Governments. Therefore the 
Taxction Enquiry Commission 
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had recommended reassessments 
to be undertaken by all the State 
Governments to imparta mea- 
sure of effectiveness, equity and 
flexibility to land revenue asa 
means Of taxation. But for reasons 
best known to themselves the 
States have all through these years 
of planned development shirked 
this responsibility. Again for 
some strange reason the State 
Governments now seem to be 
eager to mend the systemrather 
than mend it. 


The proposal to abolish land ` 


revenue is Open to the objection 
that the State Governments can- 
not afford the consequential loss 
in revenue. If all the States decide 
to abolish- the land revenue the 
annual loss to the revenue of the 
State Governments might be 
around Rupees 120 crores which 
would not only make the task of 
revenue raising far more difficult 
for the States but also raise far 
stronger fears with respect to the 
likely inflationary consequences. 
As regards its impact on the 
distribution of inter-sectoral tax 
burden, the complete abolition 
of land revenue will only aggra- 
vate the relative under-taxation 
of the agricultural sector. 

While there might be room 
for doubt with respect to the tax 
differential enjoyed by the lower 
income group in the agricultural 
sector, there is complete unani- 
mity on the existence of gross diffe- 
rential in favour of the upper 
income group in the agricultural 
sector. Some people subscribe 
to the view that even larger hold- 
ings will produce less when the 
land revenue is abolished. To the 
extent this is true, the extension 
of exemption from land revenue 
to large holdings accounting for 
the bulk of the farm land would 
affect agricultural production 
considerably. Also if the loss in 
revenue is reclaimed through an 
agricultural income tax, it will 
have to be at a highly progressive 
scale which might cause a large 
scale sub-division of holdings 
with consequential further harm- 
ful impact on agricultural produc- 
tion. 

Even if the land revenue is 
abolished only on small holdings 
say on ownership holdings of 
below five acres, the loss in 
revenue might be Rupees 20 
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crores a year. Thus over the 
Fourth Plan period the State 
Governments must raise another 
Rupees 80 crores to meet their 
collective targets for additional 
taxation: If however only hold- 
ings below 2.5 acres were exemp- 
ted the loss in revenue might be 
just Rupees 7.5 crores a year and 
the States should then raise a 
further Rupees 30 crores by way 
of additional taxtion over and 
above the targets already set for 
them in the Fourth Plan. 


It is widely agreed that the 
agricultural sector asa whole is 
under-taxed relative to non-agri- 
cultural sector in India. Any 
reduction of tax burden on the 
agricultural sector will, it might 
therefore be argued, only aggra- 
vate this inequity in the distribu- 
tion of tax burden. In fact, the 
proponents of this argument go 
further and argue that since the 
differential in relative tax burden 
is enjoyed not by just one income 
group but by all income groups 
in the agricultural sector even the 
exemption of small holding will 
make the distribution of tax 
burden more iniquitious. 

The weight of these objections 
becomes heavier against the 
proposal to abolish land revenue 
on all holdings. The decline in 
revenue for allStates put together 
would account for 18 per cent of 
their total current tax revenues. 
As a proportion of the combined 
revenues of the Centre and the 
State the decline will be as large 
as of 4.5 per cent. Naturally 
therefore the inflationary impact 
of the tax reduction on the total 
demand will be correspondingly 
much greater thanofa mere 
exemption of small holdings from 
land revenue. It is relevant to 
remember in this connection that 
the propensity to consume of 
big farmers evenin India is 
found to be higher than their 
income counterparts in the urban 
sector. But probably the most 
weighty objection against the 
abolition of land revenue is that 
it will increase the existing inequi- 
tyin the distribution of tax 
burden. 

‘ While the proposal to exempt 
small holdings has in the opinion 
of some at least strong basis on 
the grounds of social justice, 
this certainly cannot be said of 


the proposal to abolish land 
revenue altogether. Further even 
if the abolition of land revenue 
were combined with an appro- 
priate extension of the agricultu- 
Tal income taxit is extremely 
doubtful if from the point of 
view of either effective revenue 
raising or its impact on incentives 
to develop land and raise agri- 
cultural produce this would be 
the right course to adopt. 


Land revenue rates will of 
course have to be resettled. They 
have not been revised for the 
last 30 or 40 years; so today 
they bear no relation to present 
yields and agricultural incomes. 
The tax completely fails to mop 
up any part of the surplus in 
directly reinforcing thereby the 
tendency on the part of larger 
cultivators-cum-traders to hold 
that cropsand profiteers. The 
purpose is not to burden small 
farmer or the poor peasant. 
Indeed the regressive character 
of the tax can be corrected by 
exempting the subsistence farmer 
and co-relating the rates of the 
tax with the sizeof the holdings 
and the lucrativeness of the crop. 
There is a strong case, in fact an 
inconvertible one, for the reten- 
tion of land revenue and prefer- 
ring it to an agricultural income 
tax amonga rural population in 
which illiteracy is high accounts 
are seldom maintained and where 
evasion of an income tax is too 
easy. This is amply demonstra- 
ted by the fact that returns from 
such an income tax have been 
poor in few States which have 
imposed the tax. 


Political courage and firm 
determination will be needed to 
re-organise the Jand revenue in 
the various States—determination 
which will have to be compoun- 
ded with much tact and manoeu- 
vring. The task should be clear 
over the next five years and this 
will be to build up a structure of 
agricultural taxationin which 
land revenue, agricultural income 
tax, irrigation rates on capitalised 
values of greater yields from 
irrigation and ‘betterment levies 
will complement one another to 
tap the new savings in agriculture 
and channel them into the deve- 
lopment effort that has to con- 
tinue in the sector. 


/ 
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` 


Mr. Ariun Ar ora maintained that 
certain. members of the Councjl 


of Ministers were on the pay roll ` 


of the House of Birlas. He said 
he had. eee evidence. 


ye 


n —News - 


Mr. Babubhai Chinai said the. 


country had made great progress 
under the Birlas. What it needed 
was not one but a „hundred Birlas. 


—WNews 


r got to be a pretty situation. . 


Almost like when the New 
< York., Times printed off, Allan 


Dulles’s secret speech on the CIA. - 


All over the country there arose. 


a need to. wedr one’s innocence _ 


where it showed.: 
x 


Mr. Birla himself was jumpy 
about the hundred Birlas in the 
Chinai formula. ° 

He. looked into the palm of 
his , hand, and asked. his Moving 
Finger, ‘MF, what’s . that?’ 

Said Moving Finger, ‘We can’t 


afford to disperse enterprise over _ 


a hundred Birlas, which is what 
the Hazari Report zwould have. 
At best. wè. might have three 
Birlas, one for. Home Affairs, 


another for External, Afairs and, 


the. third for Minting all the 
Money. That would be accepting 
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l personality, ‘Lakshmi 


-The Way Ball | 


the Chandrasekhar formula, in a 
sense, of stopping with the third 
Birla.” 

And after that- Moving Finger 
went into a cramp. 

‘No,’ said old Ghanshyam. Das, 
to himself ‘Pd rather stick to, 
just one. I’m a one-Birla Birla.’ 

He winked sensuously, ` and 
made. it look like he was ‘talking 


about monogamy. 


~N 
` Chinai, was in tears that he 
had cae this misunderstanding 


` and hurt. 


„ʻI believe in nonalignment and 
socialism-and in the-Nehru Death 
Anniversary,’ he sobbed, overcome’ 
by emotion. ‘I renew. my pledge 


. to follow Ghanshyam Dasji along 


the road to- ‘socialism.’ 

Things got “Red confused 
with a. Birch Society man in. 
Arizona saying that Birla wasn’t 


‘any more to be trustéd as a. de- 


mocratic institution since he was 
on the, pay roll of Left Com- 
munists. 

‘Old Ghanshyam Das,’ said the 
Bircher, ‘has become a ‘credibility 
gap.’ 

‘Namboodiripad reacted sharply. 

I don’t.understand this. talk of, 
pay rolls,.he said. ‘I remember 
acouple Of bread rolls at a certain. 
breakfast.’ f 


_-In* New Delhi a columnist 
suggested that not. all ‘Ministers 
were in pay of the House of Birla. 
The Tatas had some. 

The Prime Minister scotched 
the suggestion. 

‘There is no split whatever,’ 


~ said she, ‘in the Cabinet.’ 


aie reputed 
Narayan, 
also expressed himself strongly in- 
favour of one Birla. 

said old \ 


. Tm a monotheist,’ 


Meanwhile, 


roe 


_ Lakshmi Narayan; talking- to a, 


correspondent in his queer looking: 
Mandir Marg flat in New Delhi; 
and fiddling with a tattered copy 
of the Gita all the-time he talked. 

“Which one?’ asked the corres- 


-pondent., 


- “Of course ` Ghanshyam Das,’ 
said Lakshmi Narayan. 

‘I appreciate the fact,” said the 
correspondent, ‘But do I take 
it that otherwise you act as.a free 
agent?’ 5 

I resent- the innuendo,’ said. 
Lakshmi Narayan, and went back ‘ 
to the Gita. 

Tm sorry,’ said - the corres- 
pondent. ‘But I only meant to 
ask you, if youhad putina snatch 
of, say, the Internationale, into 
the Gita,- would - that have- been 
okay by Ghanshyam Das? `. 

‘I didn’t write the Gira,’ said 

Lakshmi Narayan ‘I chanted it 
out extempore. It’s outrageous 
to suggest’ that Ghanshyam Dasji 


wes breathing down my neck al. ° 


the time and prompting me.’ .. ~~ 
*There’s a ring of the ultimate - 
in all that you, say,’:said the cor- 
respondent. ‘You -almost sound ` 
like one of his- editors.’ 
Yes, said Lakshmi Narayan a 
sombrely. ‘We're all free people.’ 
The correspondent struck home. 
‘Come off it, Lax,’ he said.” 
‘Quit being omnipotent. Don’t 
tell me GD would have let you.. 
back the -Hazari ‘Report.’, + 
Lakshmi Narayan blanched. 
His lips puckered. Within minu- 
tes he was in a spasm of sobbing. 
Don’t grill me,’ he -moaned. 
Tm a poor lonely god in the 


manger. Don’t let. us talk of 
the Hazari Report: GD wil] 
sack me. 


It certainly was more renad g 
te see the distress of a god than. `` 
that of a government. 


-: —Charvaka 
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p helicopter, before Dr. 
— Chandrasekhar thought of us- 
ing it as a contraceptive device, 
was used by a feudal princeling to 
carry democracy to aboriginal 
scrublanders. This princeling is 
the suave and abstemious Ka- 
makhya Narayan Singh, Raja Ba- 
hadur of Ramgarh who looped 
in and out of the Bihar Congress 
in the recent past, and then, on 
the crest of the wave of afiti- 
.Congressism of recent months, 
wormed his way up into the 
Kranti Dal and through it into 
the present government in Bi- 
har, The crude, low drama 
of feudal charisma still holds 
its audience; and it is well worth 
remembering this depressing fact 
while we survey the triumphs of 
the anti-Congress upsurge. 
And in a jumble of innocents 
like the Kranti Dal, it is these 
sharp, and edgy things that try 
to make hay while the sun 
shines. But Raja Bahadur is a 
versatile operator: he has not 
totally snapped his links with the 
the Congress high-ups. He is 
close to another Raja Saheb in 
New Delhi—Sri Dinesh Singh, 
with whom he maintains inti- 
mate political contact. . 


The spectacle here covers a 
three mile sprawl, on the highway 
as you motor down from Hazari- 
bagh towards National Park. This 
is a walled-in territory called 
Padma where the palace of the 
Raja Bahadur is tucked away. 
It is ‘a forty-minute walk to the 


palace, past a number of over- : 


bearing gates that give you the 
queer feeling that ` they 
might ‘close behind’ you any 
moment, and cut you away from 
the thin liberal freedoms of the 
world outside. For that is what 
it is: a fortress. j 
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7 places, while 
. able to move their piling stocks 


ring 
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Padma is in a sense the capital 
of Ramgarh, and the Raja Baha- 
dur who lives there is titled 


Padma Naresh. Kamakhya was, 


not a ruler, but only a big zamin- 
dar. The silent “socialist” re- 


volution which waddled along - 


the country abolishing Zamind- 
dari, has left this man ‘this four 
square-mile homestead, not to 
spéak of fabulous riches, 
which Kamakhya swung into 


politics with devastating power. _ 


The boundary wall was recently 
repaired and whitewashed at 
great cost. 


Raja Kamakhya has a stake in ` 


this wall. Section 5 of the 
Bihar Land Reforms Act 1950 
permits a zamindar to retain his 
homestead free of rent. By this 
wall, Ramgarh has saved four 
square milis of his zamindary 
from rent. 


The Coal Story g 


The coal trade is in the grip 
of contradictions of distribution. 
Coal is not to be had in many 
collieries are not 


into the markets. Ramgarh 
and Kuju areas of Hazaribagh 
are coal-rich, and among a num- 
ber of collieries operating in 
this region, Kamakhya owns the 
bigger rigs. The Dhori Coal 
Mines are his, and in the Dhori 
disaster some time ago nearly two 


hundred and fifty miners perished, . 


In Kedala, Hazaribagh, stocks 
were accumulating in Kama- 
khya’s , collieries ‘due to paucity 
of local dentand. When the non- 
Congress ministry. came into 
office, Kamakhya managed to get 
a very personal portfolio: Mines 
and Minerals. A checkpost was 
now set up at Mandu, not cove- 
the Kedala 


- was granted to the 


Collieries - 


Ramgarh on Rampage 


incidentally; and realising com- 
mercial -taxes and mineral cess 
from truck operators freighting 
coal outside the coalfields. There 
is an old gag which says, 
‘more there is of mine the less 
there is of yours.’ All of a sud- 
den, for some curious reason, 
the coal from Kamakhya’s . 
mines were selling famously, 
while it lay stacked in every other 
colliery. Now the price of 
coal began spiralling. It dou- 
bled in Hazaribagh, and leapt 
up by many times in Patna and 
other places. Public outcry led 
to the Mandu checkpost being 
removed to Demotand. And 
here at Demotand it keeps its 
sullen watch over whatever it 
was watching over at Mandu. 
Kamakhya’s coal, to strain the 
metaphor, is selling like hot cakes, 
and his Dhori coalfields carries 
on with no check post to inter- 
fere with it. . 
Another Mineral 


Kamakhya has been getting 
menacingly mineral. ` On De- 
cember 29, 1947, the Raja Baha- 
dur of Ramgarh had leased out 
for mining 3026 villages in 
Hazaribagh District to Messrs 
Mineral Development Ltd. On 
the basis of this lease a Mica 
Miner’s . Licence (No. 26H) 
Company 
on January 3, 1951. The lease 
was for 999 years. But ` the 
Kamakhya millennium came to. 


„an end abruptly in 1955, when 


the lease was cancelled by the - 
Congress Government of the 
State for adequate reasons. Then 
the Company moved the Sup- 
reme Court under Article 31 
of the Constitution, and in the 
interests of the abstractions of 
personal freedom and enter- 
prise, the Government’s order 
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wed DUL Adu, 

The Company then sent seven 
hundred and fifty rupees to 
the Government as fee for renew- 
ing its mining licence for 1956- 
60. The Government directed 
the Company to produce a'Cer- 
tificate of Approval, a neces- 
sary pre-requisite for renewal. 


On May 1, 1961, the Company |. 


having failed to file in the Certi- 
ficate, its request for renewal of 
licence was turned down. The 
Mica Controller could not 
accept the seven hundred and- 
fifty rupees in the circumstances, 
and it was deposited under the 
head, Revenue Deposit. 

This. was the position when 
the people chose to reject the 
doddering __ Congress and its 
graft-ridden bureaucracy. 

Raja Bahadur~ Kamakhya 
Narayan Singh was now the 
Kranti Dal’s master of mines. 
Officers of the Department were 
called up: Kamakhya told them 
that he was satisfied with the 
the bona fides of the Company, 
and certainly he ought to know. 
In his view, ‘the genuineness 
of the lease Had been effectively 
accepted by the Government 
-when a Mica. Minerals Licence 
was granted in 1951 and the 
cancellation ofthe Licence had’ 
been set aside by the Supreme 
Court. Hence there was no 
‘need for a fresh Certificate of 


E West Asia: Dialogue of the Deaf © > ' 


W the Israeli and seven Arab 

armies moving „towards 
the frontiers, one is compelled 
to ask with Robert Louis Ste- 
venson : 

“Burning embers tell me true, 

Where are those armies mar- 

ching to........ ?” 

The crisis in West Asia has 
its roots in the twenty-year old 
unresolved problem: the resto- 
ration of the rights of Palesti- 
nians versus the State of Israel, 

Peace in any sense of the term 


has never really existed in this 


area: despite the Armistice 
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Approval. On the 20th of this 
May the former Government’s 
actions were reversed. The Mine- 
ral Development Ltd. was slap- 
ped back-into life, 


Three days before Kamakhya’s 
orders went out of the Secretariat, 
the Mica Controller, Sri Mahen- 
dra Taneja, pointed out to the 
Minister the snags in such re- 
versal. i 


The Mica Act, the offcer 
submitted, made the Minis- 
ters action constitutionally im- 
permissible. The Company had 
failed to pay the renewal fees 
for the years 1962-67 in time, 
and hence it could only be granted 
a fresh licénce if the Minister 
was dying to be helpful. In 
the years after the lease had 
been terminated, the Govern- 
ment had farmed out the mica 


‘lands. to sixteen other mining~ 


concerns. ‘Should the old com- 
pany return, the Government 
was sure to be involved’ in end- 
less . litigation. Mineral Deve- 
lopment Ltd itself was suing 
the Government for two crores 
of rupees in damages for having 


‘called the lease off.. The Minis- 
ters action would amount to- 


owning up guilt, and the Govern- 
ment would in effect be conced- 
ing the damages. Despite all 
these serious objections, - the 
Raja Bahadur asserted his minis- 
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agreements the Arabs have re- 
peatedly said that they are in a 
state of war with Israel. And 
the curious aspect of the West 
Asian scene is that just as man 
with his infinite resilience can get 
inured to deprivations of all kinds, 
so also the world seemed to take 
in its stride the Arab-Israeli pat- 
tern of gnarling at each other 
and occasionally hitting out. 
Against this brief background 
(and without going into the rights 
and wrongs of the case from 1948 
to date) to answer who is respon- 


sible for the current flare-up in - 


terial prerogative and issued 
the lease to his favourite Com- 
pany. i 


Kranti has not been sweep- 
ing the lower depths alone, it 
is picking and striking on the 
surface with an uncanny sense 
of detail.- The top cop of 
Giridih has been shunted off ` 
to Tripura. It was this police 
officer who had filed two cases, 
Bermo Police Station cases No.. 
4 and 5, on April 4, 1967 
against Kamakhya’s Dhori 
Cola Mines, under the Es- 
sential Commodities Act. 
There were three more cases 
against Dhori. Investigations- 
are on the rocks now, and the . 
officer who handled it has been 
transferred. To the policeman 
who takes his. fear-or-favour 
gag too seriously the lessons 
are evident, ` 


After this densély murky re- 
port, what better relief than tie 
on this tailpiece a brace of bells, 
wedding bells. Kamakhya’s ` 
Kranti and our own democratic 
socialism have been tied toget- 
ther with tender love. Raja 
Kamakhya Narayan Singh’s 
son is married (and that was- -` 
why all that monstrous length 
of wall was whitewashed) to 
the daughter of Dinesh Singh 
of Kalakankar, Raja of Com- ` 
merce in New Delhi. 


West Asia is to decide which came- 
first, the chicken or the egg ? The 
Israel reprisals and more serious ‘ 
threats or the Arab guerrilla -ac- 
tivities and the permanent threat 
to exterminate Israel? Or an 
imperialist plot to plant a client 


. State in the midst of Arabs te- 


serve Western interests ? 

Be that as it may, the UAR 
seems to have had information’ 
that Israel was massing troops 
foruse against Syria. True, Is- 
rael had openly threatened Syria 
with massive retaliation as per her 


“policy of reprisals on countries 
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from where guerrilla activities- 


originate. They also held 
independence 


„an 
day parade in 


Jerusalem. So far, this Israeli’ 


policy has paid off with a lull in 
the storm, that is till the next time. 

True or not, Arab strategy 
or hallucinations, the crisis has 
served to unite the Arab countries 
on the one common “issue on 
which they seemed of late to be 
falling apart. But the serious- 
ness of the situation demands that 
one must-cut through this mias- 
ma of solidarity and evaluate 
this unity. Can the Arabs go to 
war with Israel on the strength 
of this unity or would they be 
fighting at cross purposes ? 

It will be recalled that one 
of the joint Arab decisions was 
the breathing of life into the 
Palestine ‘entity’ by recognising 
the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
sation (PLO) and supporting ‘the 
Palestine Liberation Army (PLA) 
financially, and permitting re- 
cruitment of Palestinians into the 
PLA. Jordan with two-thirds 
of its population Palestinian and 
pro-Nasser saw in the PLO and 
PLA a state within a state and an 
army within an army and fell 
afoul of the agreement and the 
West Asian air transmitted foul 
sound waves: 

Because Arab summits be- 
came platforms for disabusing 
the very fundamental Arab con- 
cept of unity of purpose, Presi- 
dent Nasser refused to summon 
any more ‘summits to expose 
weak links in the 13 Arab states 
and King Faisal of Saudi Arabia 
refused consequently to give 
financial support to any joint 
Arab projects. 

Last year’s mutual security 
pact between the UAR., and Syria 
lay in abeyance because that 
meant having UAR _ bases in 
Syria as the range of the UAR 
fighters is not sufficient for them 
to fight over Syria. 

Although solidarity has been 
declared and the gulf between the 
nationalists and traditionalists has 
been temporarily bridged, the 
joint defence council of the Arab 
League has not been taken into 
confidence over Nasser’s plan of 
action to deal with the present cri- 
SIS. 
cally it is a vote of no confidence. 

This is not to denigrate the 
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Tactically wise but politi- . 


‘ 


welcome expressions of unity in a 
divided world but merely to 


. point up that when one screens a 
few more inter-Arab factors, the . 


inescapable conclusion is that 
there is no joint master plan to 
take West Asia into a total war 
against Israel. ; 

But the determination,- at 
least on President Nasser’s part to 
speak the same language, to 
follow it up with similar actions, 
to give Israel as good as they get, 
is undeniably there. 

And, in this President Nas- 
ser’s freedom of action would 
have been hampered with the 
UNEF acting as a buffer. With 
his decks cleared will the provo- 
cation from Israel come? ° 


' With the Red Sea closed to 
Israeli shipping the ball is in 
Jsrael’s court. Israel’s booty 
of the 1956 war was the passage 
of its ships from the southern port 
of Eilath through the gulf of 
Aqaba into the straits of Tiran 
and out into the Red Sea for 
trade with East Africa and Asia. 
And this became possible because 
of the presence of UNEF. Al- 
though Israel’s withdrawal from 
positions of occupation was un- 
conditional what she handed over 
to the UN custody, without the 
UAR giving any guarantees, is 
now back under the UAR con- 
trol. This sore point is the core 
of the ticklish debate on the 
speedy UNEF withdrawal. 

The jronic angle to this is that 
Israel perhaps in 1956 wary and 
suspicious of the UN did not 
permit the UNEF to be station- 
ed on her side of the border but 
enjoyed the benefits of the UN 
umbrella. 

Just as the UN then respected 
Israeli sovereignty by not forcing 
on her a UN presence, by the 
same token U Thant had to res- 
pect the UAR sovereignty and 
had no option but to withdraw 
the UNEF when the host country 
no longer wished it. Now that 
their protective wings have been 
clipped by President Nasser the 
Israelis and the Western Powers 
want continued presence of the 
UN in the interests of peace 
which is a euphemism for pro- 
tecting Israel. - 

Peace in the area for the time 
being hinges on the use or non- 
use by Israel of the Gulf of Aqaba 


to which the UAR has extended 
the Arab policy of Boycott of 
Israel, 

. That Israel is not yet defying 
the UAR blockade and instead 
the Israeli Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Abba Eban rushed to the USA 
to find out what America plans 
to do to make the UAR end the 
blockade, makes clear that Is- 
rael too does not want to take any 
precipitate action without support 
from its friends. 

A 1950 Middle East Tripar- 
tite declaration says: the USA, 
Britain and France, consistent 
with their obligations as members 
of the United Nations should 
immediately take action both 
within and outside the United 
Nations to prevent a -conflict 
between Israel and the Arab states, 
should they find that any of these 
states were preparing to violate 
frontiers or armistice lines (and 
the lines have been violated be- 
fore). 

France has advised Israel not 
to send any test ships through the 
Straits of Tiran. 

A five-point USA stand was 
presented by the American Am- 
bassador to the UAR informing 
the UAR that any restrictions on 
the freedom of navigation in the 
Gulf of Aqaba would in the USA 
opinion be an aggression.. 


President Nasser’s reiteration 
of his position is that entry of 
Israeli ships into the UAR territo- 
rial waters will be an act of aggres- 
sion requiring to take all mea- 
sures to safeguard their territorial 
waters. 

The USSR has asked Britain 
and the USA to restrain Israel 
which is responsible for the crisis. 

U Thant’s reading after the 
talks with President Nasser is that 
the situation is one of touch and 


o. 

From all accounts the assu- 
rance is that President Nasser 
will not initiate aggression. So 
perhaps what is left is to ask the 
International Court to define the 
word aggression, which seems to 
hinge on the status of the UAR 
territorial waters which by virtue 
of their location serve as interna- 
tional channels, the four users 
in this case being Saudi Arabia 
in the east, the UAR in the west 


-and Jordan and Israel in the cul- 


de-sac in the north. 
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In the breathing spell till this 
definition can be spelt into action 
by Israel’s friends, it is well to 
remember that President Nasser 
is a soldier-politician who learnt 
statecraft the hard way. His 
right arm is strategy, his left arm 
tactics (he has allowed foreign 
ships to pass uninspected). But _ 
his blue-print is sealed inside the © 
brain which learned long before 


' the 1952 Revolution in ‘ Faruk’s 


‘Egypt ‘to keep his own counsel. 


Several of his past acts have been - 
daring. He has got away witha 
little bit of luck and [ot more of. 
determination. 

Whether the UAR has de- 
cided to make a last ditch stand 


. With or without other Arab states 


is‘ anybody’s guess.: 
the Arabs ‘ wait to strike at Israel 


-that much more will Israel be 


`~ 


_ Yemen; 


prepared to ‘meet-them and that 
much longer will she have had a 
place ‘as a state. in the nin 
of nations. 

The grim picture that West 
Asia presents is of each one hav- 
ing happily added his own fav- 
ourite ingredient into the sim- 
meting cauldron and the resul- 
ting brew ‘is a frightening mess. 

Just look at the prospects of 


. an independent South Arabia; the 


unresolved war in a divided 
otherwise 
Saudi Arabia ‘and Jordan, both 
anti-Nasser, now swung ovek to 
the UAR front. When it really 
comes to the push who is depen- 
dable ? 

On the UN. front, because “the 
15-member Security Couincil gets 
hamstrung by the use of veto 
by any, one of the Five, getting 
resolutions passed through the 
General Assemb “become 
equally meaningless -without the 
power of sanctions. 

Tf Israel cannot marshal out- 
side support - as seems less and 
less likely (with, the USA inte- 
rests in the Arab world and also 
its being tied up in Vietnam and 
Britain having enough headaches 
in Aden) will she go it alone and 
take on the Arabs? This is’ the 
kind of eventuality that President 
Nasser is perhaps preparing and 
hoping for and it is the kind of © 
risk that Israel cannot afford to 
take. The 1956 venture would `- 


not have taken place without . 


. France and Britain entering into _ 
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The longer ~ 


pro-West - 


„Minister, - 


` Israel and -Egypt. 


the conspiracy. With each 
passing day the Israeli horizon 
must get gloomier. Perhaps that 
is-why from Israel there are no 
more aggressive sounds but mum- 

blings on legalities, 
and pledges. 

Tt isn’t as if Israel is not mili- 
tarily _ equipped to enter battle 
alóne. On the contrary, the mi- 
litary analysts have said Israel 
has rather better lines of commu- 
niçations, a highly centralised 


assurances ~ 


- if President Nasser is 
‘this time though he may yet take 


the rights of the Palestine people 
simply because a-long time has 
elapsed. And it doesn’t look as 
bluffing 


- his own time about it. 


` command and well-trained forces _ 


with morale, 5 

What is often forgotten ‘is 
that victory against Israel is not a 
matter so much of military su- 
periority, which the Arabs have 


~ in numbers and hardware, as .of a 


very precious commodity: the 
spirit that is prepared to lay 
down life without question with 
-the whole country acting as one 
man. This is Israel’s superior 
weapon: a weapon the -Arabs 


- 


have -not been able to manufac- _ 


ture. : 

Yet¥the odds are that Gaza 
under.the UAR Administration 
is only a few minutes’ ‘flying time 
from Tel Aviy in one of UAR’s 
jet fighter bombers. What has 
taken 20 years to build-in Israel 
(to say nothing of the years that 
went into selling. the idea of a 

“home’’) can within less than the 
game” number of hours.be flat- 
tened to the ground (the UAR 
has ground-to-ground missiles). 


` This fact alone could be behind 


the cautious mood in Israel. 

/ Last week, the Israeli’ Prime 
Mr. Levi Eshkol, 
suggested “a reciprocal liqui- 
dation of existing troops concen- 
trations on the Egyptian-Israeli 
frontier, a concerted international 


„effort to outlaw sabotage and ter- 


rorism against. a State-of the 
UN, and continuation of the 
quiet which prevailed for the last 
ten years on the frontier between 
This belated 
wisdom should be treated -with 
neither mockery nor irony : one 
can shoot holes in every word 
spoken. But all Israel is saying 
and said through reprisals in the 
past is : let me alone. And that 
is anathema to ` the ‘Arab 
ears. 


On the other hand Presidént . 


Nasser has said peace does not 
mean that we give up or ignore 
\ 





(Other contributions on aspects 
of West Asian crisis will appear 
in coming issues of Mainstream.) 
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rpe recent political events in 
India have once again brought 
to the fore the question whether 
we should have a decentralized 
federation or a federation with 
a strong unitary bias, or whether 
we should completely replace the 
concept of federation with a` 
. unitary government. =. 
The authors of the Constitu- 
tion, living in the midst of the 
gory events of the partition, when 
the entire law and order situation 
was in `a state of turmoil how- 
ever, opted for a federation with 
aunitary bias. They envisaged 


a federation with a strong centre, - 


which would be able to weld the - 
various states and erstwhile 


princely states together and which .. 


would at. the same- time be 
consonant: with the “ principle . 
of _ provincial autonomy. 
Parliament has a’right to legislate 
on the state list in the national - 
interest on a resolution ‘of the 
Council of- States or ‘on ‘the 


request of two or moře states ' 


or in order to carry ~out. an. 
international obligation. -The 
state governments are partly’ 
manned by the Union personnel, 
who can be an effective mecha- 


- Case for a Strong 


r r r 


w 


~ 
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are appointed. by. the Centre. 
There are uniform basic laws, and 
codes throughout the country. 
A considerable progress in such 
a codification has already been 
“made. `` : a : 

Another striking feature of 
our federation is that it functions 
almost as a unitary state in times 
of emergency. Our Constitution 
guarantees the financial autonomy 


“of states; but almost all the 


elastic sources of revenue are 
controlled by the 
times of financial emergency, the 
Centre can give administrative 
directions to the states. 

Besides the above factors, till 
recently the Congress party- was 
inthe saddle in almost all the 
States of the Union. Therefore 
the presence of .the monolithic 

--party, also helped to emphasise 
„the relative ‘importance of the 
Centre as against the states. The 


--planning also helped in: increas- 
~ ing the powers of the Centre. 


The experience of the last fifteen 
years is a sufficient testimony of 


. the fact of dependence of the 


States -on the Union for their 
financial viability. ; 
The sixty to seventy percent 


nism of. the Central control. -of the planned expenditure is 


The Governors act as representa- ` 


given’ by the Centre. In the 


tives of the Centre, and if the -name of socio-economic plan- 


-past is any reliable “guide, they 
have played an effective rolé in 
enforcing the authority of: the 
Centre in the statés. ` `. < 
‘Moreover, unlike Amer‘ca, 
our Constitution has. provided 
for a single, unified, . Central 
judicial -system throughout ‘the . 
country with’ the Supreme Court 
at the apex. The High Cow ts are 
‘bound by the’ decision of the 
Supreme Court. All the judges. 
N k 
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ning, one of the concurrent 
subjects, ‘the Centre was able to 
encroach upon almost every 
development programme launch- 
ed by the states. i 

But now the emergence ofso 
many Opposition * governments 


in the various states is making it - 


increasingly difficult 
‘federal scheme to . 
moniously and in the best inter- 
est-of the country. Already 
there isa clamour of more and 
‘more autonomy for the states. 


for our 


‘In fact, the creation of linguistic” 


.states, on. the suggestion of the 


Centre 


Centre. ‘In ` 


work har-- 


N 


~ a = 


‘States Re-organisation Commis- 
.sion long ago, had already 
started this tendency. But it 
was not so effective becaus: the 
Congress Party was in the saddle 
in almost all the states. In spite 
ofthis under the garb of the 
administrative efficiency and the 
provincial autonomy, various 
fissiparous tendencies, regional 
and provincial loyalties have ` 
been masquerading ever since. - 
The inter-state boundary disputes, 
river- disputes and the disputes 
over the share in the taxes are 
glaring examples of these deep 
seated feelings of regionalism and 
provincialism cutting right across 
our conception -of Indian 
Nationalism. ! ee 

-In constitutional - “matters, 
nothing can b>: regarded as 
sacrosanct. Prof. Livingston, 
in his book, Federalism and the 
Social Change, has very eloquen- 
tly argued that the, ‘States evolve 
-the forms of the government which 
suits their particular problems 
and purposes rather than which 
_ arecapable of neatly being label- 
led.” Every country has evolved a 
federation to suit its peculiar con- 
ditions. In deciding this ques- 
tion with regard to India, we. 
must keep in mind two facts in 
particular. | 

First, in India .the cen- 
trifugal forces have always been 
strong. Whenever the Centre 
was weak, the unity of India was 
endangered by the rise of small 
kingdoms. Let us not da anything 
which will accentuate regionalism. 
and provincialism. ee cas 

Second, economic conditions 
in India require a strong, cent-. 
rally oriented planning, control 
and supervision. Federation, it 
has been argued is the only 
method to . prevent -rise of 
despotic power. But the sovereign 
power is not limited and res- 
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trained by dividing it among the 
local governments. What is ne- 
cessary for the liberty of the 
people as well as for the efficiency 
of the Government is the limita- 
tion of power and not its division. 
- The division of power leads to 
too many complications,. involves 
double expenditure and works 
against the notion of planning, 
so necessary for the rapid deve- 
lopment of the nation’s economy. 
The liberty of the people can be 
secured through a bill of rights, 
which can stand as a constant 
shield protecting us against unne- 
cessary encroachments’ of the 
Government. 

Today almost all the federa- 
tions of the world are , showing 
strong unifying tendencies and 
more particularly the federations 
in the so-called -under-developed 
world. These countries have 
learnt by experience that the fede- 
rations far ‘from helping the eco- 
nomic growth of a country, act 
as an obstruction in the process. 


It involves a duplication of the. 


services. It is an expensive form 
of government in which the whole 
problem of organisation is enor- 
mously complicated. It sets a pre- 
minium on what Prof. Laski said, 
‘The irrational’. Even original 
federations. like that of the 
USA,.Canada and Switzerland 
have vastly changed in their cha- 
racter. There has been a strong 
shift of power to White House 
in the USA and the federal 
government in Switzerland. 


If we are to cope up with our 
economic problems, we need 
centralized planning. Even, Prof. 
Paul Appleby brought up and 
trained in the federal atmosphere 
of the West, lamented that the 
centre in India had no adequate 
authority and argued that the 
most fundamental administrative 
‘Problem of India is its lack of 


organic unity.’ Today the politi- . 
complexion of India has ` 


cal 
changed. The talk of provincial 
autonomy is very much in the 
air. Moreover, thére is a grow- 
ing opposition to the dominant 
rule of the Congress at the 
Centre. Therefore, in these 
circumstances, the Centre will 
be dependent to an extra- 
ordinary degree on the states for 
the implementation of its various 
policies, It is very likely that the 
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policies of the states might run 
contrary to those of the Centre. 
Such a tendency at the present 
-moment will inveitably put an end 
to our entire planning, thus ulti- 
mately jeopardizing the survival 
of democracy itself in India. 
What we need to-day isa strong 
central ` government, armed with 
sufficient powers needed to solve 
modern economic and political 
problems on the one hand and to 
curb the strong sentiments of 
regionalism found throughout 
the land on the other. 


Tn this context, the Constitution 
should be suitably amended in 
order to make Centre more effec- 
tive in handling the problems of 
“food, language, interstate boun- 
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dary and river disputes and above 
all, it should be able to co-ordi- 
nate the economic policies of the 
various State governments in the 
light of the overall needs of the 
country. gS 
We need not make a fetish of 
the concept of provincial autono- 


‘my -and democratic rule in the 


states. The Central Parliament- 
represents the people of India no 
less than the various state legis- 
latures. Our federal scheme must 
be based on the principle of co- 
operation, in which both the 
Central and the State governments 
co-operate with’ each other in 
every field and at all levels, 
Centre retaining the. overriding: 
authority in the case of. a conflict. 
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The Sands of Alamein 
R. N. 


ONTGOMERY’S mission tö 

Egypt is like an epilogue to 
a Middle Age saga. There are no 
more scores to settle and the 
story-teller as well as the listener 
grows weary of the narration and 
wants to sigh—and sleep. Monty’s 
tale began with the war which 
ended happily for him if not for 
his country. There was the pho- 
ney peace and the cold war, and 
the old warrior occasionally 
strutted on the stage in his fading 
uniform. In the beginning there 
was much applause but the audi- 
ence was thinning. The new 
generation was too blase to cheer 
and Monty must have felt that 
the times were out of joint for 
men like him. His dash to Revo- 
lutionary China and tete-a-tete 
with Mao and his colleagues 
were desperate gestures to draw 
attention. The Chinese leaders 
were polite while the rest of the 
world were mildly amused. 

Now there are not many 
miles to go for Montgomery. The 
desert has called him back and 
he is on a search for his last 
resting place in its nothingness. 
Egypt has not forgotten Suez but 
the memories of El Alamein mute 
the bitterness of recent years. 
President Nasser’s Government 
has rolled out the red carpet for 
the old hero to make what must 
be his last bow to the country 
where he won fame. There isa 
grace in their gesture which sets 
off the pettiness of the Eden days. 
Cynics find in their hospitality to 
the British General a gimmick to 
boost the country’s tourist indus- 
try. Whatever it is, Lord Mont- 
gomery has taken to his part with 
Churchillian gusto. 

As wars go, the desert war 
wasa picnic, The stakes of the 
conflict and the strength of the 
combatants were ridiculously 
small when compared to the 
titanic struggles on the Russian 
front and the massive operations 
after the Normandy landings in 
the west. The soldiers spent more 
time in killing flies than the 
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enemy. 
with professional finesse on both 
sides and each respected the 
other’s skill. Germany’s famed 
Afrika Korps functioned more 
like an expeditionary force of 
Frederick the Great’s army than 
a detachment of the brutal Nazi 
war machine. Many of the young 


Germans were contemptuous of 


the thugs enthroned in Berlin. 
They fought well, none the less, 
with the pride of Prussian men- 
at-arms. So what the war in the 
desert lacked in carnage was 
more than made up in flamboy- 
ance aid high drama. 

The most celebrated character 
was of course Rommel, perhaps 
the finest General of the whole 
world war. The Monty legend is a 
superimposition on the Rommel 
legend. When he took over the 
command of the battered Eighth 
Army, the German General 
appeared unbeatable. The Tom- 
mies made no secret of their 
admiration for the Desert Fox 
as they nicknamed Rommel. 
Monty knew what he was up 
against—the sheer romance of 
war. And with methodical effici- 
ency, he set about making a 
counter-legend—about himself. 
The man was not half as brilliant 
as his rival, but his quaintness 
and mannerisms lent themselves 
admirably to the kind of stories 
that a demoralised people lap- 
ped up, He was as stagy as a 
strutting cock and when he talked, 
the tomfoolery of it gripped. He 
had an odd way of repeating to 
make his point. “Now we know 
where the enemy stands. When 
he moves next, we will hit him 
for six, bit him for six..” As 
has been said, Monty is some- 
thing more than a successful 
General. He is corny, gloriously 
corny. Winston Churchill called 
him “invincibl: in defeat, insuf- 
ferable in victory.” 

Montgomery never got on 
well with the Americans. Gene- 
ral (hell-for-leather) Patton openly 
sneered at his copybook style of 


The battles were fought 


conducting operations. They had 
probably an inferiority co ~plex 
in dealing with him as most of 
them were Colonels when he was 
a full-fledged General. Monty on 
his part was smarting under a 
sence of humiliation in working 
under Eisenhower who had been 
inferio" to him in rank. H s heart 
warmed only to one soldier—his 
enemy Rommel. War correspon- 
dents who visited his dug-ou' in 
the desert saw the room plastered 
with his pictures. (The ascetic 
General’s idea of a pi 1-up.) What 
did Rommel think of his rival 
commander? Unfortunately Hitler 
did not give him a chance to 
write his memoirs after the war. 
It would have been the best seller 
of all war books. Rommel was 
involved in the plot against 
Hitler and he was asked to take 
poison or walk into the waiting 
arms of the Gestano. He prefer- 
red poison. Earlier he was severe- 
ly injured when an Allied dive- 
bomber shot up his staff car. 
Liddel Hart says in his ‘Other 
side of the Hill’ th-t the attack 
took place in a French village 
called Montgomery ! Was there a 
hoodoo in the name ? 

Rovrmel's tragic end has per- 
haps saved him from th? debunk- 
ing that has been the lot of other 
war heroes including Churchill 
and Stalin. Liddel Hart rates him 
a; one of the great ca-tains of 
history. There isan element of 
exaggeration in this as Rommel 
unlike the others was neve- call-d 
upon to prov: his pr wessin the 
larger areas of war, where th: 
hazards of a miscalculation were 
much more. The st-uggle for 
North Africa for all its strategic 
importance was a side show to 
the gigantic clash in Europe and 
the Pacific. Still Rommel endu- 
res as the adolescent’s hero image. 
On: of his aides in the campaign 
recalls a scene at the seige of 
Tobruk. (Heinz Werner Schmidt: 
With Rommel in the Desert) The 
British artillery was blasting two 
of his attacking panzers, and ex- 
ploding shells raised a sand storm 
around Rommel as he lo ked 
impassively at the enemy fortifica- 
tions. The aides were anxious. 
Any momenta shell might land 
there. Would he take cover? 
Suddenly Rommel took off his 
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RECOVERY OF FAITH by S. Radhakrishnan; Pages 107, -Price 


Rs 2.50. ‘ 


A GODDESS NAMED GOLD, 'by Bhabani Bhattacharya_; Pages 306 ; 


Price Rs 4.00 


LAWLEY ROAD by R.K. Narayan; Pages 159; Price Rs 2.50 


INDIRA GANDHI—Return- of the 
175; Price Rs. 2.50 > 


Red Rose.by K.A. Abbas; Pages 


All published. by Hind Pocket Books Private Limited;~.Shahdara, . 


Delhi, 1967. 


i ps indeed will look a strange 
assortment of books for a 

review. But there is reason for 
listing these -four ‘together. They 
are from the first lot of a series 
of pocket books to be. published < 
by the Hind Pocket Books under 
‘the title of Orient Paperbacks. 

The name of Hind Pocket Books 
is not a strange one to the Hindi 
and Urdu literary world. For 
some years now, this publishing. 
‘concern has been bringing out, -` 
cheaper - paperback editions of 
wellknown’ books in both these 
languages. But the series under- 
the Orient Paperbacks is the first 
peep of this publishing company 
into the world-of English book 
publishing. d 

The publishers claim that the 
series will comprise the best 
literature by Indian and foreign 
writers, particularly’ Asian and 
` African writers. -Fhe first set does 
not have any from the Afro- 
Asian countries (barring Indian, 
of course), but it is to be expected 
that the next lot would have at_ 
least some from our neighbouring 
© countries, -' z ` 
- Itis planned to bring out paper- 
backs not only of English works. 
The publishers aim to give the 
English reading public glimpses of 
the literature of various Indian: 
‘languages. The-first lot itself has 
two translations: Agyeya’s Hindi 
novel APNE APNE AJNABI and 
Rajinder Singh Bedi’s ‘Urdu novel 
EK CHADAR MAILI SI. 

This is a commendable effort. 
But: there are drawbacks too. 
As the four titles, listed above 
would suggest, Orient Paperbacks 
will cover a vast though indis- 
criminate field. While most of the 
selections are fiction of exemplary 
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, adulatory 


merit, some‘trash also creeps in. 


In the first lot itself we,have a, 
wide collection from Mikhail 
Sholokov’s AND > 


Allan Poes -TALES OF MY- 
STERY AND IMAGINATION 
down to FAMOUS TRIALS 
FOR LOVE AND MURDER by 
K.L Gauba and SUCCESS IN 
30 DAYS by A. P. Pereira. 
But the emphasis is ‘on pro- 
viding the reader with quality 
reading material at reasonable 
cost. Out of the ten in the first 
lot, only two can be termed as 


- dispensable. That perhaps is a 


pardonable extravaganza when 
we consider the quality of the 
other eight. ` i 

It will be out of place to make 
individual reviews of these books, 
considering that- these are only 
pocket editions of wellknown and 
wellread works of eminent au- 
thors. Nonetheless, the candid 
expression of faith in god and the 


. necessity for a religious belief by 


Dr Radhakrishnan, the vivid 
description of the colourful life 
in an Indian -village in all its 
modern complexity by Bhabani 


Bhattacharya and thé wit, humour _ .- 


and irony, splashed in his ‘stories 
by R.K. Narayan have a fresh- 
ness of their own. 

The stories are to be read 
and enjoyed ; they do not seek to 
impose a moral on the ‘readers. 

Abbas’s book is in a different 
category altogether.: It 
Posed-to be a political biography, 
albeit unconventional, of India’s 
Prime Minister. More than the 
abiding values of a historian’s 
critical evaluation of a personality, 
the Return of the Red Rose is an 
epistle about how 


QUIET ` 
‘ FLOWS THE DON and Edgar 


is sup- .-- 


tuuna wauu s cievallon TO ` 
Prime Ministership restores the 

pristine glory of Jawaharlal 

Nehru to the Indian political 

scene. 7 4 

Perhaps Abbas himself might 
like to revise many of his hasty 
conclusions now. After all, such 
fleeting impressions and super- , 
ficial ` cọmments cannot have 
everlasting validity’ 

High thinking and low living 
is a timeworn cliche. But in a 
surprisingly. large measure it is”: 
an accurate description of the life 


_of the Indian intellectuals. For 


them the compulsions of life make 
the reading of a.good* book ` 
mastly a forbidden luxury un-- 
less it is by standing in queue 
and borrowing one from a library. 
This certainly has given rise to- 
a growing market for low cost 
books, z i 

As yet the paperbacks business ` 
-has not developed in this country 
to meet this growing demand. — 

dn taking to publication. of 
English paperbacks, . -therefore, 
the: Hind Pocket Books is doing” 
yeoman service to the cause of 
literature. `. i . 

One could only wish that the 
publishers would. have a long-term 
plan to publish all the classics 
in fhe Indian languages in Orient 
Paperbacks. There should also be 
some discriminating choice when 
picking on books:to be published. 
AIL success to the new venture. 

= PVP, 





SANDS OF, ALAMEIN _ ` 
(Contd. from page 37) 


‘field glasses with a grin. “Ses the 


English. They are badly trained ‘ 
for-war but they fight like’hell.”’ 


x kod + - 


The- desert sadly has no hero: 
except perhaps the .camel. It has 
seen the Centurions of Caesar 
and the Imperial Guard of 
Napoleon thundering by. “They 
all ended up in its blood and 
sands. The -war of ‘the Forties ` 
was exciting while’it lasted; there 
is hardly any trace of it now but 
for the rusting hulk of a tank 
near a sand dune. The futility of 
it all ! And there amidst the blea- - 
ched bones and earth an old sol- 
dier is searching for a: grave. 
Peace be on him. ; 
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Over final aim can only be a classless society with equal economic 

justice and opportunity for all, a society organized on a planned basis 
for the raising of mankind to higher material and cultural level, to a 
cultivation of spiritual values of co-operation, unselfishness, the spirit 
of service, the desire to do right, goodwill and love, ultimately a world 
order. Everything that comes in the way will have to be removed, gently 
if possible, forcibly if necessary. And there seems to be little doubt 
that coercion will often be necessary. 
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HE war in West Asia, triggered by Israeli aggres- 

sion on UAR territory, is a grim reminder to the 
freedom-loving peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America that the unholy alliance of imperialism and 
neo-colonialism continues to threaten the liberty 
and national sovereignty of the newly-independent 
countries, = ~~ ` 

It is a historical fact that the imperialist powers 
nineteen years ago carved out the state of Israel in 
a strategic part ot the Arab homeland in order to 
provide for themselves a firm foothold in West Asia 
and have a “dependable” ally against the rising tide 
of Arab nationalism. To achieve this they did not 
hesitate to uproot millions of Palestinians who to this 
day are compelled to live on charity and have little 
hope of regaining their homes or living the life. of 
a free people. Meant to serve as an arsenal and a 
springboard for attack on the Arab countries, Israel 
was deliberately peopled by influx from Europe, 
America and elsewhere. 

From the time it came into being Israel has been 
pursuing a militantly anti-Arab policy, strengthen- 
ing itself militarily with the help of the imperialist 
powers, mainly the United States and Britain. The 
first major proof of the purpose of the creation of 
Israel came in 1956 when that country, backed by the 
Western Powers, mounted aggression on Egypt. 
The Suez crisis provided concrete evidence of the 
extent to which the imperialist powers were prepared 
to go to hang on to their illegitimate interests in the 
region. Thanks to the courage and determination of 
the UAR under the leadership of President Nasser, 
and the massive support of all freedom-loving peoples 
of the world, imperialist designs were thwarted then, 
although the Western Powers did little to further the 
peace-keeping efforts of the UN which followed. The 
UAR readily allowed the UN Emergency Force to 
be stationed in-its territory bordering Israel, while 
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THE COMMON STRUGGLE 


the latter, arrogant because of the powerful backing 
of the imperialist powers, refused to accommodate 
units of the force on its territory. : 

The present crisis began when Israel threatened to 
attack Syria in so-called retaliation for displaced 
and frustrated Palestinians seeking to focus attention 
on their continuing misery. Sensing the nature of the 
new menace to freedom in West Asia, President Nas- 
ser rightly decided to demand the withdrawal of the 
UN Force from UAR territory, so that in case of ag- 
gression by Israel and resistance to it developed the 
UN might not get involved in it. The UN Secretary- 
General accepted the logic of the situation and order- 
ed withdrawal of the UNEF. i 

While the Arab nations were only getting ready 
to face any eventuality, Israel last Monday suddenly 
launched an attack, first on the Indian contingent in 
Gaza and then on UAR cities around the Suez Canal. 
Regular war was thus forced on the Arab countries 
which, in face of imperialist-backed aggression, 
united as never before. i 

As in 1956, India promptly recognized the justice 
of the Arab position and gave it unreserved support. 
In fact, after a few years of doubt and misgivings, 
Indian leadership has once again acted in the true 
Nehru tradition as a truly nonaligned country which 
will judge every situation on merits and-pronounce 
its views without fear or favour. 

The developments in West Asia are of particular 
significance to the people of India, for the Western 
gamé there is not different in nature from their acti- 
vities in the Indo-Pakistan’ sub-continent. They 
are using Israel against the Arab world in the very 
same manner in which they have been using Pakistan 
to embarrass and humiliate India at every stage. The 
West has been unable to stage a second Vietnam in 
West Asia only because of the constant assertion of 
Arab nationalism under the leadership of President 
Nasser. . 

Whether the present war continues or a cease fire 
of sorts is effected, the danger of Western-inspired ag- 
gression continues in West Asia. The people of India 
who share the cause of preserving the national free- 
dom and. independence of all peoples are solidly 


‘behind the Arab nations in their historic struggle 


against imperialist designs. Whether it is in Vietnam 
or in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent or in West 


- Asia, the people of India stand shoulder to shoulder 


with all forces fighting inroads into national freedom 
and sovereignty and people’s rights. 


` 
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WEST BENGAL: PLAYING WITH FIRE 


J! is becoming increasingly evident that a sinister 

conspiracy is afoot to make it impossible for the 
United Left Government in West Bengal to function, 
to discredit it and force it out of office, 

Those behind this conspiracy are not merely the 
Big Business houses and their knowh stooges but 
certain Congress leaders at the Centre and in the 
States who see in the popularity and progressive po- 
licies of the State Government a potential threat to 
their political power and influence not only at the 
State level but also on the national level. Also be- 
hind the concerted move ‘to subvert democracy in 
West Bengal is the powerful Western lobby which 
finds in the new and strident expression of the people’s 
views and aspirations in the State the biggest challenge 
to their masters’ plans, . 

That the Birlas’ biggest newspaper should have 
been the first to raise in a big way the bogey of a 
“Red plan for revolution” is no accident (and this 


write-up is believed to be based on a Home Ministry . 


working paper.) Apart from the factthat a major 
part of the Birla Empire is concentrated in the 
critical border State, the Birlas have close connec- 
tions with the West as well as with a number of 
power-wielders at the Centre and in some of the 
Congress-ruled States. The Birla press broadside is 
an indication that the anti-people forces have wor- 
ked out their tactics and have more or Jess launched 
the campaign to force a change of Government 
in West Bengal as the prelude to an all-out attack 
not only on all the progressive forces in the country 
but on the whole structure of democracy, 

It is no accident either that the gherao, a sponta- 
neous form of expression of working class discontent 
so far as West Bengal is concerned, should have been 
made the focal point of the campaign to discredit the 
popular Government in the State. In the past, what- 
ever steps Jabour took to air its genuine grievances, 
including resort to spontaneous gherao in certain 
cases, the pro-employer regimes in power let loose 
police repression against the workers in a big way. 
So long as the police force was available to the employ- 
ers to put down the workers and deny them their mi- 
nimum dues, gheraos did not matter in the least. 

‘But the moment a Government is in power which 


decides to play fair as between the workers and the 


employers, and refuses to place the police force to- 
tally at the disposal of the employers as in the past, 
a hue and cry is raised, And the vociferous presence 
of extremists among Left Communists in the State 
comes in handy for a slander campaign, quite ignor- 
ing the fact that the United Front Government is not 


composed of these but of -responsible; progressive . 


elements genuinely interestéd in making a- success 
of parliamentary democracy. (and these include 
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Left Communist Ministers as well.) 

It is quite ominous that the Union Home Minister, 
who should either have left the situation to be hand- 
led by the State Government in its own way or at best - 
tried to help informally to resolve differences between 
labour and-capital leading to the situation, went out 


-of his way not only to publicly criticise the State 


Government in Calcutta as well as in Parliament 
but virtually to encourage officials and others to defy 
the State authorities. It is highly presumptuous of 
Sri Chavan to imagine that he is more interested in 
the maintenance of law and order than the elected 
representatives of the people who are running the 
administration in the State with a high sense of res- 
ponsibility. In any case law and order is a subject 
fully within the jurisdiction of the State Government, 
and his attempt to interfere and embarrass the United 
Front Government was altogether unwarranted, 
The only conclusion to be drawn from his conduct 
is that he is throwing his weight on the side of those 
forces which seek to put an end to democracy in 


_ West Bengal. 


According to available information, the Prime 
Minister has so far been able to resist the move for a 
forced takeover of West Bengal. But how long she 
can hold out when the bulk of her advisers and the 
more powerful of her Cabinet colleagues gang up 
against progressive State Governments can only be - 
a matter for conjecture. It is to be hoped that she 
has learnt the lessons of 1959 when on her initiative 
and with the connivance of the- Western lobby the 


- popular State Government of Kerala was ousted. 


The people of Kerala have shown that they will not 
tolerate such brazen interference. with democracy, 
and it is foolish to hope that the people of West Bengal 
will not react similarly, 

So far as Sri Chavan is concerned, he has failed in 
the very test of statesmanship he has had to face: the 
Prime Minister and her colleagues will be doing irre- 
parable harm to the country and to its democratic 
structure if they allow themselves to be influenced by 
Sri Chavan’s perverted approach, All the fine talk 
about the Union Government’s ‘anxiety to maintain 
cordial Centre-State relations will amount to nothing 
if behind this barrage of sweet words attempts to 
poison the springs of democracy are permitted to go 
on unhindered, - 

If by these manoeuvres a crisis is created in West 
Bengal and the Centre takes false steps, the only gai- 
ners will be Big Business and their American patrons, 
not the people. And even their gains will be short- 
lived for in the process they will destroy the people’s 
faith in democratic functioning. Those who are 
clamouring for “action”? against West” Bengal are 
indeed playing with fire. - eat C. 
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mpe West Asian crisis has pro- 
+ vided a significant insight into 
the relative strength and style of 
operation of political forces in the 
country. While the Government 
has come out with positive sup- 
port for UAR—and refreshingly, 
with promptitude—the powerful 
pro-West lobby has gone into ac- 
tion in a very big way. In fact, 
the issue has shown up the seri- 
ous erosion of the nation’s anti- 
imperialist traditions that is 
being sought to be made by the 
powerful operators of the Ameri- 
can lobby. It is important to 
note that their shrewd line of 
approach is to subtly play up 
Israel as the innocent little Red 
Riding Hood threatened by the 
Big Bad Wolf. The organs of 
Big Business press have unasha- 
medly picked up the cue from 
pro-West lobby which wants to 
denounce UAR; and it is amazing 
that there is very little of material 
coming directly from UAR sour- 
ces which is appearing in the In- 
dian press. More interesting has 
been the phenomenon that the 
whole chorus of editors who in 
season and out of season wave the 
flag of free press are writing like 
dutiful scribes of the Western 
agencies. The discerning section 
of New Delhi observers are ama- 


> _ zed at the enormity of this pro- 


West propaganda drive. 

This is all the more surprising 
after the disclosure that have taken 
place in the West about the role 
that Israel had played as the 
springboard of Western imperia- 
lism in the 1956 crisis. But if any 
single event has shown up- the 
corroding infiuence of Western 
propaganda over the agencies 
of mass communication in this 
country, it is this enormous effort 
at misleading public opinion on a 
clear-cut anti-imperialist issue. 

The fact that the Government 
has taken a basically correct stand 
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. brought about by 


leaving little scope for ambiguity 
has naturally come as a surprise 
to the whole host of people from 
Mr. Chester Bowles to Sri Balraj 
Madhok. For them the general 
expectation was that the most 
that the Indira Government would 
be doing would be to takea wishy- 
washy stand, something in line 
with our policy of political insi- 
pidity as demonstrated in the 


case of the Vietnam War. But- 


the decent stand that the Gov- 
ernment has taken has almost in- 
stantaneously brought us the mas- 
sive goodwill of the entire Arab 
world—an asset which will un- 
doubtedly stand us in good stead 
in any future crisis directly in- 
volving this country. 

This policy-stand could be 
several fac- 
tors, For one thing, unlike the 
case of South East Asia, West 
Asia as a bastion of anti-imperia- 
list politics has always had a long 
historical] association with this 
country. From the solidarity 
with the Khilafat Movement to 
Nehru’s rapport with Nahas 
Pasha inthe common struggle 
against imperialism, there has 
always been a live interest in the 
developments in the Middle East 
particularly in Egypt. President 
Nasser has contributed to streng- 
thening this bond further by being 
one of the architects, along with 
Nehru, of the edifice of the 
nonaligned Third World. His 
stand at the Colombo Con- 
ference at the time of the Chinese 
aggression in 1962 defiritely 
helped India, a fact which 
is being surreptitiously mis- 
represented today by the pro- 


_ Western circles in New Delhi. 


During the Indo-Pak conflict of 
1965, it was Nasser’s intervention 
at Casablanca which prevented 
Pakistan running away with the 
entire Arab world, The strong 
trade links that India has with 


+ 
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West Asia has also partly con- 
tributed to the' immediate realisa- 
tion of the danger of any conflict 
breaking out in the strategic zone 
that commands this country’s 
line of communication with 
vital centres of world market. 
Another factor which has con- . 
tributed in maintaining certain 
clarity of the anti-imperialist pers- 
pectiye is the absence of China as a 
significant element in the present 
dispute : because of the persis- 
tence of the India-China animosity, 
any issue in which China figures 
is conveniently twisted by the pro- 
West quarters to deflect attention 
from the role of US imperialism 
in a particular dispute. This 
could be seen in the case of Viet- 
nam where despite the most bar- 
barous role played by the John- 
son Administration, the pro-US 
lobby in this country could, to a 
large measure, paralyse forth- 
right action by bringing in the 
bogey of China. Fortunately the 
spectre of Mao Tse-tung does not 
hover over the Gulf of Aqaba. . 
` Lastly, the clear and forthright 
stand taken by Nehruand Krishna 
Menon in the Suez crisis eleven 
years ago had left a precedence 
which even the diehards in the 
Foreign Office would find it dif- 
ficult to ignore totally, The 
only difference between 1956 
and 1967 is that Britian’s malign- 
ant mantle has this time been 
taken over by US. (It is 
precisely on this point there is 
certain reticence on the part of the 
Government to criticise America’s 
provocative role in this crisis.) 
Despite these advantages, it is 
surprising how the Government 
has neglected the building up of a 
massive public opinion drive in 
support of its own stand. There 
has been no effort at the highest 
level, at explaining the Govern- 
ment stand:to the newspapers. - 
Even the little that Shastri’ did 
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` before going to the Tashkent 
Conference in taking the press into 
confidence has not been done this 
time: either by the Foreign 
Minister or’the Prime Minister. 

In fact the Government has 
left its critics to have a field day, 
never even caring to lift the issue 
atleast to the level of a national 
debate, not to speak of mobilising 
public opinion in its support. An 
ostrich-like policy 
in New Delhi that after giving 
out the official statement on the 
crisis it has practically confined 
its entire operation to the lobbies 
of the United Nations; hardly 
making any effort to combat the 
American lobby in New Delhi. 

This could be seen not only 
in the absence of any serious dia- 
logue with the Opposition lea- 
ders right from the outset of the 
crisis but in the lack of political 
elucidation by the leadership even 
to its own party ranks. The case 
for America in the garb of 
friendship for Israel has been 
voiced very strongly inside the 
Congress Parliamentary Party. 
Most surprising is the revelation 
that has perhaps shocked Sri 
Chagla when he met the Ministers 
of State and Deputy Ministers 
in a briefing session: except 
for three among them, most of the 
other participants were found to 
have criticisms and reservations 
about the Government policy in 
the West Asian crisis. 


Apart from the mischievous - 


tirade that Cairo had not been a 
consistent friend-in-need for 
New Delhi in the two major 
crises of 1962 and 1965, the other 


argument which is spread mainly ` 


at the behest of the U.S. Embassy 
is that a firm stand in support of 
UAR would annoy President 
Johnson and this might hold back 
the promised shipments of food- 
grains during the critical weeks 
ahead, Parenthetically, this 
argument shows up the-hypocrisy 
behind shedding tears for Israel, 
that the real parties in the present 
crisis are the US with its .Sixth 
Fleet on the one side, and the re- 
surgent anit-imperialist resistancé 
of Arab nationalism on the other, 

In this context it is important 
to note the rather thoughtless 
manner in which some of thé lea- 
ding lights of the External Affairs 
Ministry have tried at the begin- 
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is noticeable- 


ning to explain the basic 
issue involved in the present 
crisis. New Delhi observers are 


quite surprised to find that a 
clear trend in the- Foreign Office 
is to depict the. present crisis as a 
tussle between -Arab nationalism 
and Jewish nationalism. If one 
has to accept this premise, then 
there is hardly any justification 
left for the present Indian stand 
in clear support of Arab nationa- 
lism. It is the pro-West influence 
in Foreign Office that sometimes 
proves to be a stumbling block 


' for the Government taking a 


robust anti-imperialist stand. 
* * * 


wie the actual outbreak of 

hostilities in the morning of 
‘Tune 5, the situation in New Delhi 
changed significantly. The pro- 
US circles were put on the defensive 
because of Israel’s initiative in 
committing aggression and also 
by the fact that it was the Israeli 
armed attack on UNEF convoy 
that had led to the killing of 
several Indian soldiers. 


But the massive pressure against 
the Government’s stand continued. 
In the Congress Parliamentary 
Party, the attack against Sri 
Chagla’s original statement was 
led mainly by Sri Morarji Desai’s 
supporters; while they found it 
difficult to frontally attack the 
Government position, they now 
tried to find fault with it on the 
ground that a partisan support 
of UAR would spoil India’s 
chances of playing the mediator. 
They forgot recent history which 
shows that Sri Krishna Menon 
could undertake effective diplo- 
macy from Indo-China to the 
Suez crisis only after asserting 
forthright India’s support for the 
anti-imperialist cause every time. 


- Inthe Opposition the Soicialists, 
both SSP and PSP, trailed behind 
Swatantra and Jan Sangh in cri- 
ticising the Goverriment for 
lending support to the Arab cause. 
Sri Masani suddenly woke up to 
defend non-alignment—of course 


- his own brand of it, that wanted 


this country to be neutral in the 
struggle between colonialism and 


anti-colonialism, the very thing’ 


which Nehru had repudiated over 
and over again. 


The Indian stand which had 


crystallised in the brief to Sri 
Parthasarathy to call for cease 
fire plus withdrawal of forces of 
both sides to their positions as 
on June 4 was finalised after 
almost non-stop consultations 
spreading beyond midnight of 
Monday; it got official approval 
at the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet in the 
morning of June 6—but only after 
it had crossed several hurdles, 
The most formidable of these 
was understood to have been put 
up by Sri Morarji Desai who was 
reluctant to come out in support 
of UAR andto brand Israel for 
escalating the war. Sri Asoka 
Mehta figured among the Cabinet 
ministers who were afraid of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s annoyance, 


Contrary to earlier reports, 
Sri Dinesh Singh has been in 
favour of definite support for the 
UAR and criticism of Israel. 


By the time the Prime Minister 
made the important statement in 
Lok Sabha of Tuesday. afternoon 


embodying the Government’s 
stand, one of the major battles 
in defence of India’s time- 


honoured foreign policy as evolv- 
ed under Nehru, had been silently 
fought. 


This is regarded as all the more 
significant since Smt Gandhi 
carried it through in a precarious 
manner, without the mobilisation 
of latent mass support for it. 
Nor did the Opposition quarters. 
including the Communists, go 
in for any mass “mobilisation 
against the very dangerous and 
provocative presence of the U.S. 
Sixth Fleet encouraging Israeli 
aggression—an act which would 


have demonstrated to a large .. 


measure the ‘strength behind a 
positive national stand i Jn support 
of UAR 


The entire episode brought out 
the multi-pronged pressure of 
the pro-West lobby in New Delhi 
as against the rather flabby and 
lackadaisical functioning of the 
forces that stand for solidarity 
against imperialism, It is almost 
a miracle that a positive official 
stand on ‘the West Asia crisis 
could evolve under such inhos- 
pitable: circumstances, 


June 6 N.C, 
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ARAB CASE AGAINST ISRAEL 


` 
` 


x 


The Palestine of Biblical Conception is not the 


geographical tract. It is in their hearts. But if Jews 
must look to Palestine of geography as their national 
home, it is wrong to enter it under'the shadow of British 
guns—nothing can be said against the Arab resistance in 


the face of overwhelming odds, 


~ Mahatma Gandhi 
November 26, 1938, 


An Anti-I mpertalist Struggle | 


FVHERE is a tendency among a 
section of intellectuals and 
politicians in some Afro-Asian 
countries to assume that the - 
conflict that is currently raging 
in West Asia is basically a strug- 
gle between Arab and Jewish 
nationalism, This attitude has 
been deliberately and persis- 
tently fostered by the mighty Zio- 
nist-imperialist propaganda ma- 
chinery. In fact, some time ago, 
the attempt was vigorously made 
to paint Jewish nationalism as a 
progressive and dynamic force 
which is grappling with tradi- 
tion-bound ‘and faction-ridden 
Arab ` nationalism. 

But now that facts have been- 
totally uncovered concerning the- 
myth of Arab backwardness and 
Israeli progress and the majority 
of the Afro-Asian opinion is’ 
convinced of the genuineness of 
Arab dynamism and the basic 
egalitarian . character of the 
Arab nationalism—in contrast 
to the parasitic, racist and co- 
lonial character of the so-called 
Jewish nationalism—the powerful 
propaganda machinery of the 
- West is geared to deceive and 
trap Afro-Asian public opinion 
into a position of, at least, neu- 
trality in an imagined conflict bet- 
ween two nationalisms. 

The plain truth is that there is > 
no such thing as Jewish national- 
ism. This is not a matter of pole- 
mics but of recent and current 
history. A tiny group of Jews, 
the Zionists, have vainly attemp- 
ted so far to:seek the solution of a 





The author is the ‘Acting Chief 
Representative, League of-Arab 
States Mission in India. 
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basically ethno-religious problem 
by identifying, and therefore, 
confusing, religion with nationa- 
lism. The fundamental doctrine 


‘of the Zionists on which their 
entire political ideology, 


rests, 
is that all world non-Jewish com- 
munities that is, the Gentiles, 
are irremediably - anti-semitic. 
Thus inherent anti-semitism, 
according to the irrationa] Zio- 
nist ideology, is termed by Chaim 
Weizmann, one of the chief ar- 
chitects of Zionism, as a “bacil- 
lus” which every Gentile carries 
within him. ; 

The only solution to this Jew- 
ish problem, according to Zionist 
logic is that world Jewry should 
be “ingathered”’ into the “historic 
Land of Israel”. This, however, 
was impossible of realisation 


without fostering a feeling of arti-’ 


ficial nationalism in the different 
Jewish communities of the world, 
Hence the attempt to create a 
nationalism out of the Jewish 
religion, or as it has come to be 
known, the Zionist movement. 
Retrogressive and irrational 
as such movement is what is rele- 
vant to the two-nationalism argu- 
ment is whether the Zionists have 
succeeded in converting all world 
Jewry into one national group. 
The truth of the matter is that the 
predominant majority of Jewish 
communities have opted to re- 
main where they are in their coun- 
tries of origin. With all the en- 
ticement, intimidation and pres- 
sures which the Zionist machinery 
has been ablé to exert’ on Jewish 
communities less than two mil- 
lion of them have migrated. to 
Israel. The rest- have chosen to 
submit to the current of history 


and to realize that their salvation 
hes not in exclusivism, but in 
fully identifying themselves with 
their nation-states. They reali- 
sed that it was in fact Jewish ex- 
clusivism which was, in essence, 
the cause of their persecution, 
Further, these Jews have recog- 
nised the fact that the tide of his- 
tory is against any exclusiveness 
whether based on race or on reli- 
gion, or much worse, on combina- 
tion of both of them asit is the 
case with Zionism, 


All that the giant Zionist 
machinery, massively backed as 
it is by imperialist interests, have 
been able to do concernihg these 
“recalcitrant”? Jews, is to entice 
part of them and intimidate ano- 
ther part to give material help to 
the Zionist experiment of creating 
a nation on racial and religious 
foundations. But they have de- 
cidedly refused to get directly 
and personally involved in this 
experiment the futility of which 
has been proved in the last nine- 
teen years. 


The two-nation argument, 
therefore, has no basis in reality. 
A Jewish nation is just not in 
existence as there is no such thing 
as a Christian, Hindu or -Muslim 
nation. 


The question, may be asked: 
If the invalidity and futility of 
Zionism have been so conclusive 
how is it then that it has been 
able to create Israel and to sustain 
it despite all-its inner contradic- 
tions and economic non-viability? 
This- brings us face to face with 
the -real nature of the Zionist 
movement and its end-product, 
Israel, 
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History tells us that at the 
time when European armies star- 
ted their march to the East to 
occupy it the Zionists started their 
race-supremacist settler move- 
ment in Palestine not only to 
occupy it butto usurp it for good. 
Thus while Theodor Herzl, the 
founder of Zionism used to 
speak publicly of Arabs living 
happily in a Jewish State in 
Palestine, he wrote in his secret 
diary about a scheme to “spirit 
the penniless population across 


the frontier by denying it emp-° 


loyment.” 


Any such scheme, however, 
was out of bounds to the Zionists 
without the full-cooperation and 
support of the colonialist powers 
which — though less ambitious 
as they did not aim at displacing 
other peoples and thereafter pos- 
sessing their countries—were 
equally ruthless and unmindful 
of any human consideration. 
This, however, was an easy task 
for the Zionists to accomplish. 

In as much as Zionism nee- 
ded the indispensable coercive 
machinery of a strong colonialist 
power the latter, inthis particular 


case it was inevitable to be Britain, 
enthusiastically | welcomed the 
Zionist venture as it would guaran- 
tee to the empire a permanent 
base in the best possible strategic 
area. Further, Britain’s spon- 
sorship of the Zionist venture 
would mobilise the influential 
Jewish communities on its side. 
This was especially needed du- 
ring the first World War. Hence 
the Balfour Declaration of 1917 
which forged a Catholic marriage 
between imperialism and Zio- 
nism. 
(To be Continued Next Week) 


Bihar’s Battle Against Hunger 


p famine in Bihar has been . 


feeding the statisticians and 
the coiners of truisms and the 
propaganda hacks tediously buil- 
ding up the picture of a state that 
has given up the struggle and the 
will to survive. But then, this is 
the hunger calculus; behind it 
emerges the picture of a people 
slowly rallying, and pausing in 
their hunger to make a relentless 
judgment. Those being judged 
are the arrogant woman who 
thought the Bihar Government’s 
famine figures blown up, and the 
bureaucrat who claimed there 
would be no famine if only the 
backward Biharis ` ate sweet 
potatoes, 
This famine is the second du- 
ring the century, but measures 
_ up in its severity to the famine of 
1867-70, when lakhs of people 
panicked and perished. The 
loss this time, accounted in money, 
would be over 3,500 crores of 
rupees, and it is not going to be 
made good anyway. The fact 
of this loss is augmented by. a 
screamingly alarmist and mis- 
chievous propaganda, But Bihar 
villages and towns have gir- 
dled themselves for a battle of 
quiet resistance, Between -Oc- 
tober and February there was a 
good deal of panic, and despair 
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was on the faces of men and wo- 
men. The villages were getting 
deserted, and the exodus moved 
on towards the frustration that 
awaited them in the towns of 
Bihar and West Bengal. From 
Palamau district in normal times 
there is a certain regular migra- 
tory movement of labour to the 
cities. This is about twenty 
thousand, but in three months of 
famine while their cattle stampe- 
ded away to die, nearly fifty 
thousand left Palamau. People 
were selling whatever they could 
sell, selling to people who were 
too weary to buy. Clothes, ut- 
ensils and at times things held 
dearly precious; with the pall of 
hunger gathering thicker the tra- 
ding became a mere motion of 
giving and taking with all its hu- 
man association taken away. 
Trains steamed away -choc-full 
with fleeing villagers, and plat- 
forms were crowded with eager 
crowds waiting for the next ferry. 
It looked like Bihar was getting 
ready for a vast opera of death, 
like the Bengal tragedy of 1943. 

March this year was the tur- 
ning point, in a sense. Famine 
still walked the land, the cattle 
stampeded into the drying wilder- 
ness, and the children cried out 
in hunger: . But the people had 


the first taste of change, of con- 
fidence in themselves and in their 
new leadership. Panic gave 
way to reasoning and patience, 
The new Governments relief 
measures were already making 
big headway. The result was a 
pullback of the exodus, and even 
a trickle of people from Uttar 
Pradesh’s Mirzapur and Madhya 
Pradesh’s Sarguja into Bihar. 


Out of the State’s 571 blocs, 
186 have been declared famine 
stricken. The declaration of fa- 
mine has created a trauma in 
New Delhi, where the response to 
this stupendous national tragedy 
has differed from the curious to 
the obscene. There 
attempt to wish the famine away, ° 
then an’ attempt at a ponderous 
statistical rebuttal of death, and 
finally alarmism, with its implied 
condemnation of the new popular 
State Government. It is a measure 
of the inanity of the Central 
leadership that they should have 
found not the fact but the tech- 
nicality of famine irritating. The 
186 blocs where the distress signal 
has gone up cover a population 
of about 14 million. Another 20 
million lie along a lesser, .penum- 
bral région of scarcity. The con- 
dition of the remaining 20 mil- 
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was an `. 


lion is only marginally different 
from the others. Bihar produced 
only 30 lakh tonnes of foodgrains 
during 1966-67 as against its 
normal output of 73 lakh tonnes, a 
shortfall of 43 lakh tonnes. This 
along with the wanted deficit of 
13 lakh tonnes totals up to a 56 
lakh tonne gap. Or in the inno- 
cent language of averages, there 
is only food enough for one Bi- 
hari out of every three, 


Callousness 


Supplies have been coming, 
however, with the callousness 
and spasmodicity the Union 
Government have gained a re- 
putation for. The result has been 
the transference of this sporadi- 
city to the points of consumption, 
the ration and fairprice shops, 
According to the Bihar Famine 
and Flood Relief Code, an adult 
should be given at least 12 ounces 
of foodgrains a day. Instead the 
State Government is making do 
with 10 ounces in rural areas and 
8 to 6 ounces in the urban. The 
assumption is that in towns one 
could buy food in the open mar- 
ket, however high the price. 
This has proved to be an un- 
happy assumption, for the urban 
worker, specially the one who 
has migrated from the village and 
whose dependent family back 
home lives precariously on his 
wage surplus, is crippled by this. 
He has to eat to be able to do the 
gross hard labour expected of 
him, and after he has bought 
this precious fuel in the open 
market, he is left with nothing to 
sendhome, Every nowand then 
one runs into a worker who com- 
plains of fatigue, a complaint 
which has a dismal and final 
meaning, for whoever fatigues and 
* cannot lift the load mioves then 
on along a-lonely and obscure 
path to death, 

The Union Government, 
whose Jhas have forgotten to 
chew and only know of the slavery 


of food, found the Declaration in- | 
They were concer- 
ned with big things like changing: 


decorous. 


the tapestry at Palam, and get- 
ting Cardin over to design mini- 
skirts for the ~ Revolution. To 
their pathologically. -. banqueting 
ministers the starving and the 
dying seemed so much crudity. 
An officer of :the Central Food 
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Ministry said Bihar could live 
on Sweet potatoes, so why 
bother about them? A vocal 
and impetuous Congress woman 
MP from Bihar termed the State 
Governments demands inflated 
and statistics not so vital. The 
Centre was sending enough, she 
said. The lady must have sat 
pretty through her arithmetic 
lessonsat school, or else she could 
never be so fuzzy with her num- 
bers. Bihar’s Revenue Minis- 
ter Indradeep. Sinha made the 
figures easy for her, talking to the 
press at Hazaribagh. The State 
has a population of 5 crores and 
23 lakhs. About four crores 
are affected by varying degrees 
of famine and scarcity. Seventy- 
five percent of this population is 
adult, and converting the children 


_ into adult equivalents we get an 


all-adult 85 per cent waiting to 
be fed. Of the rest 30 per 
cent are landless labourers and 20 
per cent poor peasants, and these 
too need providing. At 12 
ounces per head this works out to 
3.5 lakh tonnes a month, 
The Central Government pro- 
mised to send 2.05 lakh tonnes in 
April, but only 1.55 lakh tonnes 
reached Bihar. TheState Govern- 
ment had gone ahead on the 
basis of the Centre’s promise. 
They were in a fix consequently 
and were forced to withdraw a 
small quantity of 15 thousand 
tonnes from the Central godowns 
in the first week of May. With 


` almost vindictiveness, the Central 


Government demanded the ad- 
justment ofthis withdrawal against 
the supplies expected in May. 
And they turned round too, to 
charge the State Government with 
leakage of stores. Nobody would 
‘deny this. Ina state of emer- 
gency, of stupendous emergency, 
a state government cannot pos- 
sibly be. expected to exercise 
greater control over its stores. 
But what certainly is odd is the 
mysterious 2 to 14 per cent, loss 
whilethe grain is in Central custody. 
It has been claimed that because 
of certain difficulties in the ports 
of Madras and Calcutta, the ships 
were to be emptied and grains 
filled in without. the filled bags 


being weighed. '`The -total am-- 


ount of food grain despatched. is 
calculated on the assumption 
that each bag weighs 90 kilograms, 


On arrival the bags were found 
to weigh anything from 60 kilos up- 
ward. The State Government 
has now begun to weigh the in- 
coming bags. They have abo- 
lished, too, the system of private 
stockists, and have armed them- 
selves with the right to take over 
godowns, premises and vehicles. 
The traders tried to stall this with 
pressure, and having failed, have 
now gone to court. In Parlia- 
ment, Sri Jagjivan Ram said 
recently that the food prospect 
would get uncertain after July 
if no fresh argeement was signed 
with the United States. The people 
of Bihar have every reason to 
be alarmed over this statement, 
because the State’s internal food 
factors would remain where they 
are till September. So after 
July it threatens to be a sixty day 
stretch of desert. f 


No Water 


Then there is the problem of 
drinking water, a problem of great 
acuteness in Palamau, Gaya, 
Patna, parts of Monghyr and 
some patches of North Bihar. 
Eighteen thousand out of the 64 
thousand villages of Bihar are 
facing shortage of drinking water. 
Tanks and ponds have dried up, 
and where they have not, their 
knee-deep slush is nothing more 
than a muddy culture of maggots. 
Hand pumps have been sunk, 
but their number is hopelessly 
inadequate, and each of these 
collects’ impossible queues. In 
North Bihar the drill strikes the 
water bed at thirty or forty feet 
deep. But in the South Bihar 
and in Chotanagpur the soi] seems 
to have been drained of its water. 
It looks like the recreation of a 
primordial misery, the weak, 
faltering women walking miles 
to fetch a pail of water. In some 
parts of Palamau the artery of 
water is as far as 16 miles away 
in the river of Kanhar. In a 
hard manual labour project in 


the Jamui subdivision of Mon- . 


ghyr, I found a woman drin- 
king out of a ditch. I was told 
that the project had only provi- 


sion for employing men and wo- - 


men, but none whatsoever for 
finding them drinking water. 
Some sweet potato bureaucrat 
had slipped, obviously, and by 
the time this slip was corrected, 
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countless women would have 
drunk of the slime and the bacilli. 
I watched them at the project 
dig away like marionettes, digging 
away without relevance, digging 
away in the sheerest ennui, as 
high above them blazed a sulphu- 
rous sun. I hate to get senti- 
mental; but there I stood, over- 
whelmed by the imponderable 
symbolism of that ditch. 

Irrigation is a scandal. The 
ponds and tanks and the like, at 
One time were the charge of the 
Zamindars, With the abolition 
of Zamindari, they were vested 
in the Government. The Govern- 
ment kept back 12 per cent 
of the Zamindari compensation, 
to make a kind of compensatory 
fund for itself to carry on the 
irrigational resposibilities of the 
former Zamindars. In the years 
that followed these water holdings 
have grown derelict, and now 
most of them are totally unusable. 
One wonders what the 12 per 
cent fund was spent on, 


Frustrating Bureaucracy 


The present Government has 
triedtoundo much of this. But 
even they have to operate through 
a frustrating bureaucracy, a sweet 
potato bureaucracy, and a bungl- 
ing subordinate cadre. Technical 
and administrative complications 
bedevil the projects in many 
places. The services of geological 
experts were requistioned to spot 
the water beneath the rocks, but- 
the experts seem to be behaving 
like shy prima donnas. Jn the 
villages the people wait for the 
rigs, and when the rigs come there 
is much rejoicing. But quite often 
there follows the ridiculous: at 
Sono and Simaria (Jamui) bores 
were made but pumps were fitted 
only weeks later. Drilling work has 
been held up in many places for 
wants of spares! There was dearth 
of hume pipe collars, there was 
not enough dynamite to deepen 
wells. Dynamite was in short 
supply one doesn’t know why; 
the war perhaps, or perhaps just 
a defective issuing system. Then 
there is the case of small pipe sunk 
into a bigger bore; with the gap 
around having to be filled in with 
gravel. And instead of electric 
pumps, tedious hand pumps are 
set up. The result is a pathetically 
low supply of water which has no 
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relation to the money spent on 
the mechanical boring itself. 
But the battle is not given up: 
in Daltonganj 8000 gallons of 
water are brought daily in 14 
trucks, In Nawadah, 24 bullock 
carts and four motor trucks bring 
drinking water to the worst- 
hit villages in Sirdalla Block. 
People remember the shoddiness 
with which the previous govern- 
ment went about the job of irri- 
gation and if there is any truth 
in these recollections of theirs, 
they amount to a terrific indict- 
ment of the Congress. For in the 
years that Bihar’s tragedy has 
been building up ,the politically 
protected contractor was making 
his blood money. I was told of 
one such operator who was given 
rock drilling work between eight 
and ten thousand rupees. Be- 
sides, if a rig was idle, he extracted 
an hourly rental of ninety rupees. 
The work on the Gandak Pro- 
ject has not been completed, inspite 
of a Congress Minister having 
offered a maund of laddu to a 
certain deity. The delay in the 
completionhasmeant additional 
burden on the State. Indebtedness 
on account of the project has 
shot up from the original 52 crores 
to 155 crores. Had the dam been 
completed on time ,the deficit 
would have been wiped out, for it 
would have irrigated an area of 
27.50 lakh acres and put pro- 
duction up by about 30 lakh 


. tonnes. 


At the Mayurakshi project it 
was an eveD more curious story. 
Some defect prevented the people 
from getting water even after 
the project was completed. A 
floating pump offered as a gift 
by a socialist country was turned 
down by the Congress Govern- 
ment for some mysterious reasons, 
The new Government took the 
pump, which is now lifting the 
Mayurakshi water for consump- 
tion. Thethree Plans have made 
no impact on irrigation. 

Forests were denuded since 
1947; but the Zamindari abolition 
gave rise to pure and simple 
vandalism. The Zamindars began 
practising a kind of scorched 
earth on the forests they were 
about to lose, and felled and sold 
many trees as they could in those 
brief months. The Congress Gov- 
ernment, making ceremonial fads 


of tree planting and tree protec- 
tion, let this pass. A number of 
forest produces which the rural 
people used ceased to be available 
to them, But more important 
than that was the interference 
with rain cycle, Travelling through 
Palamau and South Monghyr 
one sees the impress of the desert: 
dead rocks and parched earth 
and dessicated shrubbery. Again it 
is blood money in operation. 
The contractor continues to get 
the trees felled, and the forest 
offcial is hand in glove with him. 
The forests are kept fairly lush 
of the outer rims, a kind of mas- 
querade behind which the clandes- 
tine felling goes on, The drought 
and the oncoming of the desert 
are no concern of these indivi- 
duals. 


Relief Work 


The Government of Bihar began 
relief work on an unprecedented 
scale. During the third week of 
May work on 40,141 hard manual 
labour schemes was on ,employing 
an average of 6,15,983 persons 
daily. The schemes coming under 
the Planemployed another 93,038. 
By the 2lst of May 3,56,028 
kutcha wells were dug and work 
on 6,544 was in progress. The 
Government has allocated Rs, 
6,60,02,892 for hard manual 
schemes. Light manual schemes 
have also been started, though on 
a limited scale. If the Government 
encourages mat, rope and basket 
making to mention a few, many 
of those who are far too famished 
for the labour intensive schemes 
can be accommodated. 

Ration cards have been dis- 
tributed to all the people. The 
‘able’ person, though this descrip- 
tion often loses meaning, gets the 
white card. The red cards, its 
insistent colour proclaiming so- 
vereign necessity, is given to the 
destitute. A red card holder gets 
free ration and four rupees a 
month, When the red card was 
introduced, the officials had clut- 
tered it as usual with their vexing 
preconditions. For instance a 
person had to make a formal 
application, which to the illite- 
rate villager is a matter of terror 
even in normal times. Then the 
genuineness of the application 
would be investigated by the 
official machinery, This led to 
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callous delay and endless harrass- 
ment. The rules have now been 
revised and the Government has 
made it compulsory for the official 
to complete investigation within 
three days. By the 21st of May the 
reds had swelled to 5,48,224, But 
even the simplified methods now 
being adopted do not preclude the 
many instances of human failure 
and belated succour. I was told the 
story of a destitute old woman 
for whom the wait proved too 
long. For when she got her ration 
on her red card, she had become 
too famished to carry it home. 
The Block Development Officer 
found someone to carry it for her. 
But she collapsed on the way and 
died. The three day wait had killed 
` her. 


Wracking Want 


Such is urgency of Bihar. Yet 
the parasites, dug deep in, go on 
as usual, There are any number of 
instances of Mukhiyas and clerks 
demanding bribes for red ration 
cards. At some places big land- 
lords manage to get red cards for 
their labourers in lieu of wages. 

CARE feeds children in the 
affected areas on dalia (crushed 
wheat) and milk. The CARE 
centres are run by primary school 
teachers, and with the teachers so 
occupied there is no teaching in 
the schools. The sub-inspectors of 
schools have been given scooters, 
their supervisors jeeps to go round 
and inspect the centres. This seems 
an entirely redundant, but to the 
feudal mind prestigious, activity. 
The Americans go their rounds 
too, with the American’s congeni- 
tal grossness intruding upon the 
privacy of a starving and humilia- 
ted people; along with the meals, 
they lecture on their generous phi- 
lanthropy. Thereis no denying 
that all this wracking want would 
make absorbing TV, if not as 
bracing as the: Viet Nam trans- 
missions, for the queer lech and 
death wish of infantile audiences. 

The Bihar Government has 
given a crore of rupees to CARE, 
but there seems to be no way of 
getting an account of how the 
money has been spent. At Khuira- 
garh the people complained that 
there were no utensils, fuel nor 
even a cook, In Bibhutipur area 
of Darbhanga half cooked dalia 
was found being served for want 
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of fuel to cook it properly. Often 
the children are made to wander 
in the sun to gather fire wood. 
At a particularly dirty feeding 
centre the person serving the food 
had not cared to keep his hands 
and feet clean, A whole genera- 
tion of children would now be 
growing up doubly contaminated: 
by the unclean food, and by the 
ceaseless propaganda bilge of the 
ubiquitous American. 

Another major factor in the 
relief operations is Jayaprakash 
Narayan’s Bihar Relief Com- 
mittee, It collects money and gifts 
from all over the world. Among 
the houses of business only the 
Tatas have given the Committce 
a donation worth mentioning, 
and that too only to the tune of 
a few lakhs. The Central Govern- 
ment’s attitude to the Committeé, 
to say the least is curious. They 
have shown a marked preference 
for the Committee over the State 
Government itself. It is said that 
without consulting the Bihar 
Government, the Centre gave the 
Committee 10 trucks and 18 
jeeps, and asked the Bihar Go- 
vernment to foot the bill. From 
the Prime Minister’s Relief Fund 
Rs. 25 lakhs are diverted every 
month to the Committee. Then on 
top of this is a monthly dole of 
5,000 tonnes of Soviet wheat 
(but there is neither any signboard 
nor lectures to tell people about 
this donor.) With all this, Jaya- 
prakash is reported to be unhappy 
with the Bihar Government for 
not having accommodated a fad 
of his. He had demanded three 
crores of rupees for the Charka 
Sangh, The Sangh’s past record, 
the Government felt, was none 
too straight. The RSS has fielded 
a number of relief workers, but 
Jayaprakash’s praise for this or- 
ganisation was felt to be out of 
all proportion, And he had tended 
increasingly to get enmeshed in 
small and inopportune contro- 
versy. 

The Committee has turned over 
to the poor the expensive garments 
it got as gift from abroad. There is 
often a strange disutility about 
these; it is curious that it never 
occurred to anyone that these 
could be sold or auctioned in 
the open market and the money 
used to buy cheaper and harder 
wearing clothing. It would have 


meant also clothing many more 
people. Many people are reselling 
these dresses, often for throwaway 
prices, There is also fairly wide- 
spread misuse of foodstuffs 
meant for the children and the 
infirm: 2,000 tonnes of milk 
powder has vanished. The Gov- 
ernment has received over hund- 
red complaints, and twenty cases 
have been registered, Wheat stocks 
supposed to be in ration shops 
were recovered in many instances 
from the houses of traders. 

There are few sights more 
mutely tragicthan the peasant who 
looks on with a handful of seed 
he cannot sow because his cattle 
are dead. This is the lot of so 
many of them in Bihar today: at 
Sikandara, in Monghyr, a peasant 
wept like a child that his bullocks 
had perished, how would he till 
his land? The grass has dried, and 
stocks of hay have. been burned 
up. The cattle were let loose to 
die; and wherethey were not, they 
were kept precariously alive on 
tree leaves, and are just wobbly 
hulks. The rains have come, and 
with the rains, the time for sowing. 
But the men are famished, the 
bullocks even more if they are 
not dead already, and there are 
no seeds, no money and no ferti- 
liser. Again it is the case of the 
meainingless ritual motion when 
any of these is made available 
to the peasant. It comes at the 
bitter end of things when it has 
already become a dry insufferable 
symbol. 


Andhra’s Tantrums 


The Government has opened 
fodder centres, but these have 
stabilised the livestock situation 
only marginally. The seed pro- 
blem is even more grim. Orissa, 
Andhra, Madras and West Bengal 
have been supplying paddy seeds, 
a promised total of about 30,000 
tonnes. Over and above this the . 
Government would buy from the 
open market and from Nepal. 
Orissa promised 10,000 tonnes 
which it supplied immediately, 
and another 10,000 tonnes on its 
own. Andhra, whose Chief Minis- 
ter seems to be having tantrums 
every time he has to honour a 
commitment to a non-Congress 
state, failed to send’ in the pro- 
mised quantity of seeds. It was 
explained as being due to ad- 
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ministrative complications. The 
10 to 12 kilos of seed given per 
acre is inadequate and the strains 
are Often unsuited to the given 
patch of land. The seed is given 
only to people possessing land, 
while the share-croppers’ interests 
are largely neglected. 

The mass activity of the Minis- 
ters is naturally too much of the 
bureaucrat’s nerves. Some of them 
are upset: on May 21, the Bihar 
Civil Service Association passed 
a resolution protesting against 
being publicly humiliated by 
some leaders. True some SSP. 
leaders indulged in this game, but 
they have been pulled by their 
colleagues and also by J.P. 


Hideous Racket ` 


The bureaucracy tried to make 
the government loan a hideous 
racket. The state Government has 
sanctioned fourteen crores of 
rupees to be distributed as loans 
tothe peasants. By the 21st of 
May only a fourth of the amount 
had been given. In Banka, where 
a lakh of rupees were given away 
as loans, five families hogged half 
the amount, while the rest was 
sprinkled among a large number 
of people. In Barhiya four sons 
of a big landlord had applied 
for loans totalling 80,000 rupees! 
Loans were never given to the 
landless because they could offer 


no security. The Government has 
moved in and taken two decisive 
steps. Now only taccavi loans 


will be had from the BDO’s office. 


This will be on a joint bond 
of five persons, while individuals 
can get loans from the Sub Divi- 
sional Officer. An upper limit has 
been placed on all loans. Secondly, 
share-croppers and _ landless 
labour have also been made 
eligible for loans. The Govern- 
ment will henceforward accept 
the security of the houses they live 
in,nomatteron whose land the 
houses stood. The landlords na- 
turally feel swindled out of their 
loot. They have been worrying 
on behalf of the Government, 
expressing fears that the loans 
might never be recovered from 
the landless. But the lessons seem 
to be different; the defaulters 
are mostly the landlords who got 
their loans under pretences and 
then stall and evade repayment. 
And the list of defaulters include 
some Congress big-wigs. 

_ There are complaints about 
cheating of labourers in the earth 
work done: someof the Ministers 
have themselves detected such 
cases of cheating. Sadheo Raut 
of Maura village in Monghyr 
has written to a Minister that out 
of 700 Kutcha wells supposed to 
have been dug, about one fourth 
has not been dug at all. In some 


cases, money paid did not fully 
percolate down to the man who 
worked. 


Details of Wretchedness 


There are a hundred details 
that make up this mosaic of 
wretchedness. The village teachers 
and the village watchmen who 
were not paid their wages for 
months, the prices that have 
gone spiralling up, the landless 
labourers living underim provised 
thatches which catch fire in the 
brittle heat or. get battered 
down by the storms. Then 
the tide on tide of disease, of 
epidemics. It is a new dimension 
of suffering and of endurance, 

And the boom towns of this 
country where the synthetic set 
lives its phoney lives would not 
have known of the saga till it bas 
passed, All that it would have 
meant for them, like the war 
with China did, is an execrable 
cstentation, the dry sadism of 
remcte-control charity. But Bihar 
would have fought and triumphed, 
as indeed the human will to 
survive has to triumph. It is the 
triumph of the basic man over 
the bureaucrat and the blood- 
money-grabber, And the wells 
and the water works dug today 
in anguish by feeble hands shall 
be full of the earth-sweet of life 
when the pall has lifted. 


Gherao: Shadow and Substance 


N the furious debate on the . 
I 


gherao which has been going 
on for many weeks now, .the 
central point of the supposedly 
new manifestation of- working 
class discontent has been vir- 
tually lost sight of. There has 
been a tendency, on the part 
of the employers, the Big Busin- 
ess press and those in authority 
who are scared of the slightest 
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threat of disturbance of the status 
quo, to exaggerate the phenome- 
non and make it appear to be 
the precursor to bloodshed and 
violent revolution. These ficti- 
tious fears should cause amuse- 
ment but for the fact that their 
propagation is part of the con- 
tinuing game of suppressing the 
workers on one: pretext or ano- 
ther, so that the employers may 


go on expanding their business- 


‘es and reaping increasing profits 


without fear of being made 
to share their prosperity with 
those who have made it 
possible, 


It is not in the least surprising 
that the capitalist should seek 
to make out that the gherao is 
some kind of a wicked monster 
out to destroy everything that 
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is good in society. The capitalist 
has always reacted to symptoms 
of Jabour unrest in this manner. 
As a number of labour leaders 
have pointed out, at one stage 
even the organisation of trade 
unions was resisted on similar 
grounds, Although today the 
workers’ right to organise them- 
selves into trade unions and 
fight for their rights cannot be 
questioned it must be remember- 
ed that this elementary right was 
not established firmly without 
a great deal of suffering and sac- 
rifice on the part of the working 
class. It must also be remembered 
that in this unequal struggle 
State power was almost invariably 
on the side of the employer, 
and there was no hesitation to 
make use of the police force to 
protect the vested interests of 
the capital-providing class as 
against the legitimate minimum 
rights of those who had to sweat 
and toil to keep the wheels of in- 
dustry moving. 


Nothing New 


Sri Chavan, Home Minister, 
was not postulating anything new 
when he offered unsolicited ad- 
vice to the West Bengal Govern- 
ment on the need to maintain 
“Jaw and order”. This is the theory 
that has been trotted out at every 
stage by the men in power 
as explanation for putting the 
administrative machinery, includ- 
ing the law enforcement authority, 
at the disposal of private capi- 
talists. The attitude is not merely 
one of supporting capital against 
Jabour: it represents something 
more—a deep-seated fear that 
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the slightest disturbance of the 
status quo, if permitted, may 
snowball into a revolution which 
may finally sweep them out of 
office. Men in power normally 
imagine that they are permanent 
quantities, and resent any sug- 
gestion that they may not be, 
at least in a democracy, Their 
interest in retaining power in- 
evitably makes them defenders 
of the status quo: and the status 
quo can be defended against 
rising popular discontent only 
by wielding the big stick. If they 
now want to come down on 
gherao, it is part of a pattern: 
one has only to remember how 
food agitations by starving people 
and demonstrations by angry, 
frustrated students were handled 
in the past to comprehend the 
truth of this proposition. 


It is not as if only the emplo- 
yers and Government spokesmen 
have contributed to the confu- 
sion in the present instance. Even 
pro-labour and pro-people poli- 
ticians and parties committed to 
socialism and a fair deal for the 
working class have helped the 
vested interests in making out 
that the gherao is a new kind of 
threat to democracy, Of course they 
have not done this consciously. 


Nevertheless the result is the 
same, Peaceful picketing has long 
been recognised as a right of 
the worker; it is a weapon meant 
to focus attention sharply on 
injustice done to him. The gherao 
is little more than an improved 
version of peaceful picketing, in 
that the focussing is even sharper 


Three and half crores of our brothers and sisters are in the grip of 
hunger and thirst in the fair land of Bihar. 


Save Them From the Jaws of Death 
Send All You Can 


to 


Secretary, Bihar Famine Relief Fund, Department 


of Revenue, 


Government of Bihar, Secretariat, 


Patna 

or to 
Bihar Relief Committee, 
Sadaqat Ashram, Patna-10 


and calls for quicker and more 
effective response. By making it 
appear that the gherao is a new 
kind of weapon discovered sud- 
denly by the working class follow- 
ing the formation of Leftist 
Governments in certain States, 
some of the Leftist leaders in 
the country have only lent cre- 
dence to the “precursor to bloody 
revolution” fiction. Of course 
some top labour leaders have 
explained the true meaning and 
significance of gherao, but their 
voices have been drowned in the 
din created by the employers 
and spokesmen of the Union 
Government. 


Not Properly Defined 


Punjab’s Labour Minister Kri- 
shan Lal recently refused either 
to support or to condemn gheraos 
on the ground that gherao was 
yet to be properly defined. 
Im the Lok Sabha Sri Tenneti 
Viswanatham similarly raised the 
question of definition. A writer 
in a Big Business newspaper 
described gherao as consisting 
of “a number of persons surround- 
ing a room or an Office or even 
a residence and not allowing the 
persons gheraoed to leave until 
whatever is required of them is 
done.” Phrased thus, gherao is 
made to look like an extreme 
form of coercion of which lesser 
varieties include peaceful picket- 
ing, fasting and the like. From 
this definition it is but one step 
to declare that the law does not 
permit it: the act of gherao is 
described as “illegal confinement” 
of some individuals which is 
a punishable offence in the eyes 
of Jaw. But if the logic of this 
argument is pursued, even a strike 
or peaceful picketing at the gates 
of a mill can be described as 
coercion. Equally, a lockout, re- 
trenchment or layoff will be coer- 
cion by the more powerful of 
the two parties involved. The 
only argument against gherao 
can then be that it has not yet 
been specifically mentioned in 
Labour legislation as a legitimate 
trade union method of struggle, 

It can hardly be denied that 
while the gheraos in West Bengal 
have largely been peaceful, gherao 
may conceivably lead to violence 
in certain circumstances: if the 
employer, instead of seeking to 
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settle outstanding issues with the 
workers through negotiations, 
attempts to provoke them further, 
there is bound to be trouble. If, 
again, the trade union leaders are 
not constantly on the spot guid- 
ing the workers, the situation may 
get out of hand, Whether a gherao 
will remain peaceful or not there- 
fore depends on two major factors: 
first, the employer being or not 
being in a reasonable frame of 
mind; and secondly, the capacity 
of the trade union leaders to 
ensure disciplined behaviour on 
the part of the workers. If ina 
particular situation both these 
aspectsare favourable, there is no 
reason at all why a gherao 
should lead to violence. 


Employer Obstinate 


Gherao results in the first 
place from the fact of the employer 
not being a reasonable person 
willing to concede the just claims 
of the workers. It also results 
from the total inadequacy of the 
Labour legislation available at 
present. Today’s Labour laws 
are helpful to the employers 
rather than to the workers, for 
the simple reason that they pro- 
vide ample scope for almost 
endless litigation which the wor- 
kers cannot afford in terms of 
money or time. Cases of disputed 
closure have been known to 
drag on for long years—one 
such was recently disposed of 
by the Supeme Court at the end 
of eight years—and the mere fact 
that the dispute is many years 
old often influences judges in 
deciding against the workers. 
There is no certainty of speedy 
disposal of labour disputes, and 
there is no certainty of the workers 
securing justice even after such 
long periods. Such a situa- 
tion naturally causes cynicism 
and lack of faith in the working 
class. It is only where massive 
numbers of workers are involved, 
the trade union is powerfully 
organised and company-backed 
unions have not been engaged in 
subversion that the employers are 
easily made to see reason. In 
all other cases the employer is 
inclined to be obstinate, knowing 
that he has the: capacity to drag 
the workers from conciliation to 
tribunal to High Court to Supreme 
Court. The Tribunal’s work can 
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be effectively delayed by making 
frequent and frivolous applica- 
tions to the High Court. In the 
High Court itself, if a single judge 
delivers judgment an appeal can 
be made to a bench of two or 
three. Then comes the Supreme 
Court which does not display 
the same diligence in disposing 
of labour cases as it does in 
the case of disputes involving 
“fundamental rights” especially 
of the propertied classes. 


A recent Supreme Court judg- 
ment has the implication that 
if an employer wants to get rid 
of “troublesome” employees who 
demand decent wages and service 
conditions, all that he has to do 
is to float a newcompany, pay off 
all his old employees according 
to law, and start business once 
again under the new company, 
taking back only such employees 
as he chooses on such terms as he 
chooses to impose. The Court 
has not said so in plain language, 
but when it holds that the motive 
of an employer in transferring 
his business to another company 
cannot be questioned, such be- 
comes the implication. This is 
only an illustration of the kind 
of conservative thinking that 
prevails in the highest court of 
the land. When the guidelines 
are laid down by conservatives, 
lesser courts cannot be expect- 
ed to interpret the Jaw in terms 
of the changing social condi- 
tions and values, or even in terms 
of the declared social purpose 
of the State. Frustration among 
the workers is a natural corol- 
Jary to this situation. 


Similarly, there is the case of a 
newspaper establishment of huge 
dimensions which would not pay 
the meagre interim relief fixed 
by a Wage Board (Rs. 15 to 25) 
for two years. When the workers 
went on strike, all that the Govern- 
ment tried to do was to’ work out 
a “compromise” under which 
the workers would receive part of 
their dues instead of taking steps 
to compel the employer to pay 
them their full dues, This de- 
spite the fact that much smaller 
establishments had honoured the 
interim award of the Wage Board 
soon after it was notified. 


These examples should show 


that in the present situation the 
worker has hardly any hope of 
securing justice through the ins- 
trumentality of the Labour laws 
or the Government’s industrial 
disputes machinery. In fact, 
many trade union leaders who 
soon after independence enthu- 
siastically supported these same 
laws and pinned their faith 
on the governmental machin- 
nery have now begun to admit 
that they made a mistake in 
giving up dependence on the 
collective strength of the workers 
in favour of dependence on the 
Government and the courts. That 
such a_ reaction should have 
come about is sufficient evi- 
dence of the failure of legisla- 
tion to ensure justice for the 
worker: it also provides room 
for serious concern about the 
future of peaceful and harmoni- 
ous industrial relations. 


Futile To Object 


Even Ministers 'who do not 
altogether approve of “gheraos” 
bave publicly chastised employ- 
ers for not behaving properly 
towards their employees, If 
employers are permitted to re- 
sort to coercive methods like 
vindictive retrenchment, victi- 
misation of trade union workers, 
feigned closure, lockout, layoff, 
etc., without fear of the Gov- 
ernment coming down heavily 
upon them, it is futile to object 
to the workers resorting to ghe- 
raos. In fact, the overwhelming 
majority of the West Bengal 
gheraos have taken place in cases 
where employers have either 
arrogantly ignored the available 
conciliation machinery or flouted 
arbitration awards, In these 
cirumstances they .can hardly be 
found fault with for using the 
only weapon in their hands—their 
unity and collective strength—in 
the consciousness that they are 
the real producers of wealth and 
as such entitled to a fair share in 
the prosperity of the industry to 
which they contribute. This 
is especially so when it is found 
that the Government is in no 
Position even to enforce a “‘code 
of conduct” evolved and agreed 
upon at a tripartite conference 
of employers, employees and 
the Government. The incapa- 
city of the rulers to ensure disci- 
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plined behaviour on the part 
of employers was very much 
in evidence during the period of 
emergency following the Chinese 
attack on India. Even in such 
a situation, when freedom was 
in peril, the employers—at any 
rate the bigger ones among 
them—had no compunction ab- 
out making use of it to increase 
their profits and harass the wor- 
kers. The Union Labour 
nister and the then Prime Minis- 
ter publicly acknowledged that 
while the workers had done their 
best for the country in the crisis, 
the employers had not. But 
even such a great leader as 


Jawaharlal Nehru was unable to . 


make the employers behave. 
Government Afraid 


This then is the background 
against which the question of 
gherao should be considered. If 
there is a guarantee that at the 
factory level the genuine grie- 
vances and legitimate demands 
of the workers will be looked 
into expeditiously and settled, 
there would be no need for ghe- 
rao—or even for strike or picket- 
ing for that matter. But as 
things stand now, it is vain to 
look for such a guarantee, A 
Government which is unable 
or is afraid to discipline the 
private capitalist and ensure an 
equitable share of industry’s pro- 
fits for the workers has no moral 
right to put down peaceful 
gheraos. It is immoral to talk 
only of protecting the funda- 
mental right of the employer to 
make profits at the cost of labour 
and not of protecting the right 
of the worker to enjoy the 
fruits of labour—at least as much 
of it as is possible in a shapeless 
society such as ours, 

What has to be remembered 
is that the problem of gherao 
is not solved by letting the police 
force loose on the workers. If 
gherao is put down, working 
class discontent will surely find 
other forms of expression—and 
the new forms may be even less 
pleasant than the gherao. 

Then there is the question 
of public sector undertakings. 
There can be no doubt that 
public sector undertakings must 
be protected and helped to grow. 
But equally it must be recogni-~ 
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zed that the workers in these 
institutions too have certain 
rights. 
taken systematic steps to expand 
the public sector and curtail 
the power and influence of the 
private capitalist, there would 
be some justification for asking 
the worker to wait for a speci- 
fied period before making 
any demands, If the worker 
is to make sacrifices, there must 
be a clear-cut end in view. If 
the worker is made to feel that 
his sacrifices are contributing 
positively’ towards the creation 
of the promised socialist state, 
there is no doubt he will res- 
pond generously. 


But the position is that there 
is no evidence of the Govern- 
ment taking the public sector 
seriously. Manning of the 
projects is largely left to hide- 
bound bureaucrats who in some 
respects are worse than private 
employers. So long as the ten- 
dency to treat the worker as a 
mere chattel and not as a partner 
in industry persists, it is futile to 
expect the worker to feel ex- 
traordinarily enthused. Jf there 
is seriousness about run- 
ning the public sector in the right 
Spirit, a beginning must be made 
in the direction of associating 
the workers with their adminis- 
tration at various levels. And 
the practice of entrusting public 
sector projects to bureaucrats 
not committed to the socialist 
ideology must be given up 
straightaway. Then the workers 
will themselves see the need to 
treat the public sector under- 
takings on a different footing. 


Those who- are raising a hue 
and cry against gheraos are 
either employers and their 
agents, or men who are afraid 
of any disturbance of the status 
quo, The attempt to deal with 
it as a mere law and order pro- 
blem is foredoomed to failure. 
If there is the possibility of gherao 
leading to violence, there is need 
for. alertness on the part of both 
Government and trade union 
leaders. The extent to which 
gherao is legitimate and legal 
can only be learnt by experience 
and not by narrow legalistic 
pronouncements by experts 


If the Government had ` 


and non-experts alike. Gherao 
is admittedly a successful 
method in making employers see 
reason: all that need be said 
is that the weapon should be 
used even more judiciously 
than the strike weapon, for the . 
reason that it is a sharper and 
more delicate instrument. 

To denounce gherao on purely 
legal grounds is to miss the subs- 
tance for the shadow. In the 
long run, legal niceties and quib- 
bling cannot stand in the way 
of the working class asserting. 
itself and securing its rights. 
Wisdom requires that the 
causes of gherao must be under- 
stood and remedied. It would 
be foolish to imagine that back- 
ing of the employer by the strong 
arm of the law can solve the 
basic porblems and bring about 
industrial peace. The solution 
is not that simple. 


Serious Consequences 


The solution lies in guarantee- 
ing to the worker speedy re- 
dressal of legitimate grievances. 
positive steps to prevent emp- 
loyers from taking advantage 
of loopholes in the law to deny 
workers their rights, and provi- 
ding reasonable certainty that 
when a dispute is brought to 
the notice of the Labour 
authorities, justice will ‘be 
only a matter of days. The 
Government should not only 
tighten up Labour legislation for 
the purpose but gear up the 
entire conciliation and other 
machinery to ensure that emp- 
loyers cannot adopt delaying tac- 
tics. And managements provo- 
king employees—either by resort 
to ‘retrenchment, lockout, layoff 
etc,, or by victimisation, or by 
non-implementation of settle- 
ments and awards—must be made 
to realise that the Government 
will not tolerate such goings on. 
If Government spokesmen merely 
join the employers’ and reac- 
tionary political parties’ chorus 
against gherao, without at the 
same time adopting positive 
measures on the lines indicated 
above, they will only be adding 
to frustration and loss of faith 
among workers. And this can 
have serious long-term conse- 
quences$for the country and its 
democratic structure. 
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The Balance of Power in the States 


S. KUMAR 


IN the ten years preceding the election of 1967, 
Kerala had come to be regarded by the party in 
power as a sore point in the country. The Congress 
had resorted to various devices—Iure of political power 
to dissidents, consolidation of the Congress, disruption 
of the Left-wing parties, and so on—to overcome this 
irritant. They did not stop short of extreme forms 
of political surgery—declaring the President’s Rule 
and imprisoning the leadership of the Left Parties. 

The results of this naked exercise of power are now 
well-known. The people of Kerala somehow re- 
fused to be persuaded of the unworthiness of the Left 
Parties to assume power. Each time they were con- 
sulted, they expressed an enlarged confidence in the 
Left Parties. Instead of being obliterated as an un- 
wanted disease, the pattern of development initiated 


in the most literate state of the country has now come | 


to establish itself as the pattern of the future political 
development of the whole country. The Congress 
power has been shaken at the State level in the 1967 
elections; it is therefore of great interest to look 
somewhat more closely at the election results for each 
of the States, and their implications. 

The information about election results in 1967 
in 16 States is summarized in the accompanying Table. 
Before analysing the details, some explanation is 
called for concerning the particular grouping of the 
States and of the political parties. The sixteen 
States are classified under four major categories: 

I, the three States where coalitions of various 
Leftist Parties have formed the Ministries (Kerala, 
West Bengal and Bihar); 

II, the two States (Madras and the Punjab) where 
a purely State party has either formed a Ministry 
(DMK in Madras), or where a dominant State party 
(the two Akali Dals) has formed a coalition Ministry; 


II, the seven fluid States (Maharashtra, Uttar . 


Pradesh, Assam, Andhra, Mysore, Haryana and 
Jammu & Kashmir), in most of which the Congress 
has formed the Ministries, but which for reasons 
discussed later on must be regarded as “fluid”—in 
the sense that although the old pattern of power 
yet persists there, there are all too clear signs of the 
change, They are also to be considered “fluid” in 
the sense that party grouping (of the Left or of the 
Right) which may “inherit power’? is not yet clear 
beyond doubt to all, as is more or less the case in 
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-seven States (group III) 


. ings has a certain visual advantage. 


the other nine States; and 
IV, the four States (Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
Orissa and Gujarat) where the Rightist influence is 
at present clearly stronger than the Leftist influence. 
The political spectrum in India is divided into 
five major colour belts, with each of it having its 
own various shades: 


Political Spectrum 


(i) The Leftist parties, comprising CPI, CP (Marxist), 
SSP, PSP and other parties which are indicated in 
detail in the footnotes to the Table. The very listing 
of these parties is sufficient to emphasise that the 
Leftist Parties cannot be regarded as a homogeneous 
grouping; and yet, most of it is significantly different 
from the rest of the groupings; 

(ii) the Congress; . ` 

(iii) the two major Rightist parties, the Jan Sangh 
and the Swatantra; although both of them can cer- 
tainly be considered Rightist, as distinct from the 
Leftists, it is important for the long-term strategy and 
the short-term tactics of India’s political transforma- 
tion to consider each as a separate identity—parti- 
cularly for the reasons suggested below; 

(iv) other parties, which are important in only two 
States, the DMK in Madras and the Akali Dals in 
the Punjab; neither of them has so far taken positions 
on major issues of the country’s transformation so 
as to earn them anv particular Jabel—the Leftist, 
the Centrist or the Rightist. In a sense,.these parties 
are, or may become, at the State level what the Con- 
gress was at the national level—the symbol of the 
people’s unfulfilled hopes. The temptation to rush 
to give them any label may therefore be avoided 
and the last group 

(v) “Independents and other parties” includes the 
whole heterogeneous mass which could not be con- 
sidered as part of the preceding four party groupings. 
A glance at their column, showing the’ percentage of 
votes they received in each of the States in 1967, 
brings out sharply the fact that they have lost in 
relative importance in States where the pattern of 
popular performance has become fairly clear (States 
in groups I, II, and IV). Butthey area sizeable force 
in the “fluid” States, where they account for 21 to 37 
per cent of the popular vote; their large presence 
gives further significance to our classification of the 
as “fluid”. The recent 
events in the Uttar Pradesh and Haryana testify to the 
fluidity of the situation. 

Such a classification of States and political group- 
A quick glance 
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at tne lapie would show that the centre of political 
support moves from the Left-corner at the top dia- 
gonally through the Table towards the Right-corner 
at the bottom. A clear look, however, would show 
that the quick glance need not produce very rigid 
conclusions; this is particularly true of States in 
Group II. 


The balance of popular preference, or power, in 
each of the major groups of States, and in each State 
within the group, may now be briefly discussed. 
In some cases, the shift in the balance between 1962 
and 1967 is also referred to so as to provide the basis 
for drawing some conclusions concerning the relevance 
of this all to the future. 


I 
States with Left-coalition Ministries 


p 1967 elections proved as its most important 

lesson that Kerala’s pattern could neither be stamp- 
ed out nor confined to a little corner at India’s southern 
tip. Now, it has spread to West Bengal and Bihar, 
in both of which the major Leftist parties behaved as 
if neither did they expect such a development, nor did 
they in fact prepare for it. And yet, they have been 
led to power by an erosion of Congress Strength. 
These three States were responsible for nearly 33 
million votes out of a national total of 149 million for 
the Vidhan Sabhas—or 22 per cent of the total, The 
vote for the Leftist Parties combined was 14 to 15 
million, or 45 per cent of the total in the three States. 
The Left Parties have thus already reached in these 
States approximately the same level of popular support 
which the Congress enjoyed in the country as a whole 
over the fifteen years since 1952, In that sense, 
therefore, they are the dominant popular choice. 

There are two other features which are worth 
noting. In all these States, the Congress vote is 
below the combined Left vote—by as much as 18 
percentage points in Kerala and by some 5 percentage 
points in West Bengal and Bihar. Secondly, the 
Rightist parties nearly do not exist in Kerala and 
Bengal, and the Independents and other parties (often 
allied in fact with the Left parties) account for only 
11 to 12 percent of the vote. In order to regain power, 
therefore, the Congress cannot count upon any real 
support from the Right-wing parties or to a large 
extent even from the Independents, Its only salva- 
tion would be real bungling by the Left parties, which 
may generate popular discontent and disintegration 
of the coalition. In Bihar, the total Left vote is 
below 40 per cent and it has to rely on the Jan Sangh 
and the Jan Kranti Dal for support; the Left coalition 
is to that extent less strong there than in Kerala and 
West Bengal. 

If the Left administrations show a modicum of 
efficiency, respect for the people’s needs, non-corrupti- 
bility, “approachability”, and above all a demonstrat- 
ed desire to carry out the major points of a minimum 
programme agreed among the coalition partners, it 
is more than likely that these parties would continue 
to consolidate their position among the people. In 
that case, new elections would see them sweep the 
polls (as in Kerala), derive real benefit from non- 
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proportional representation and provide from these 
States nearly one-fifth of the total members of the 
future Lok Sabha. These States could become, if 
the Left Ministries and Parties work well, the real 
bases from which the a slogan for the immediate 
implementation of a minimum popular programme 
could spread to other States 


The conditions mentioned above are very important, 
for it is not necessary to assume that the very label of 
being Left-wing is a guarantee of the desire to serve 
the long-term interests of the people, The respect 
that the people have shown for the Left Parties yet 
remains to be fully earned. Left unity is very fragile, 
mainly because the constituent parties have not yet 
sorted out the main elements in their tactics and 
strategy to attain certain minimum goals, as part of 
India’s way to socialism, 


In the past, the excuse that the power of the vested 
interests, entrenched bureaucracy and the concentra- 
tion cf political power in the hands of the Congress 
stood in the way of carrying out even the minimum 
programme had served the Left-parties fairly well 
in their agitation. While these factors still continue 
to exist, it will be difficult to deny that with Left 
coalitions forming the Ministries in three States, 
the earlier excuse still retains the same degree of 
validity. While the Central Government has con- 
siderable powers in India, it cannot be forgotten that 
in agriculture, education and social policy, industrial 
relations, control of police, and many other areas, the 
State governments have considerable power. Look- 
ing at the list of Ministerial portfolios, the following 
areas can be easily identified at random: Land and 
land revenue; food supply and agriculture; animal 
husbandry, fisheries and forests; irrigation and water- 
ways; community development; panchayat and social 
welfare; planning and development; public works 
department; housing; relief and rehabilitation; tribal 
welfare; small and cottage industries; labour; finance; 
transport; education; health; law; information and 
publicity, 


True enough, the Centre controls financing, and the 
bureaccracy may hinder the new Ministers. But 
the areas, listed above, in which the Left Parties can 
act are wide indeed. In all of them, the country needs 
decisive progress forward—at least in terms of all 
the concrete steps that can be taken. And these 
are the subjects in which a galaxy of our intellectuals 
have distinguished themselves on a world scale by their 
contributions, Can the Left Ministries harness 
these talents to produce outlines of development of 
each cf these States, outlines which will distinguish 
their approach sharply and concretely from that of 
the Congress, and outlines which will inspire the 
people with hope and faith in their future? Some of 
the recent developments make one despair of the 
wisdor and maturity of the Left parties. Quite 
often, the concern for preserving the purity of pet 
formulations of India’s path to socialism appears 
to ove:-ride the interests of analysing the reality and 
finding detailed solutions, In these three States, 
which in the size of their population are equal to 
France and Italy together, the people have given a 
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“Call to Greatness’ to the Left Parties; only their 
“efforts at ironing out differences, forging stable 
alliance, proceeding forthwith to produce distinctly 


radical solutions in all the areas listed above, their ` 


implementation of the urgently needed minimum 
programme and the preparation of a long-term outline 
of development—only these steps would prove 
whether the leaderships of the Left Parties can answer 
the people’s call to greatness. If they do, their work 
will mark a giant stride towards formulating the 
strategy of socialist transformation of India suited 
to India’s specific conditions. And its influence in 
the “fluid” States would be spectacularly instantane- 
ous, ' i 

The rest of the discussion is based on the hope that 
the Left leaderships are concerned, above everything 
else (even above the justification of their own pet 
solutions), about the solution of the 
misery of our people., The States they control con- 
stitute what may be called the “liberated areas”, 
where the strategy of India’s transformation is to be 
tried out; and others will then follow, as-the subsequent 
discussion seems to indicate. 


II 
States with Major State Parties 


VHERE are two such States, Madras and the Punjab. 

In Madras, the Congress vote is still larger than 
the DMK vote. The spectacular victory of the DMK 
is therefore to be ascribed, not to its being more 
popular than the Congress, but to mainly its forming 
an electoral understanding with the parties opposed 
to the Congress. The result was that even with 
nearly 42 per cent of the vote in 1967, the Congress 
won only 21 per cent of the seats; in 1962 on the 
other hand, with 46 per cent of the vote, it had won 
over 60 per cent of the seats. Some of the leaders 
of the DMK may wish to ascribe their spectacular 
success to the blessings of Rajaji; but it may 
well be remembered that all the blessings of 
Rajaji reinforced by Masani’s manoeuvres 
could not prevent the decline in the vote for the 
Swatantra from nearly one million in 1962 to about 
0.8 million in 1967—and from 7.7 per cent of the vote 
in the State in 1962 to only 5.2 per cent in 1967, 
The strategic ingredient in the victory of DMK in 
the seats gained (nearly 60 per cent of the total) was 
the support provided by the Left Parties in concluding 
electoral adjustments. Without this crucial support, 
the Congresss could have even-in 1967 gained more 
seats than the DMK. A unified leadership of the 
two Communist parties in Madras could-derive the 
maximum benefit of this strategic position by iso- 
lating the Swatantra and by becoming a part of the 
coalition in the next elections. 

The position in the Punjab is nearly similar, with 
two differences. The Akali Dals have not yet 
secured the support of more than one-fourth of the 
electorate; and Jan Sangh alone received more 


votes than the Leftist parties combined. It may ~ 


be expected that as in the case of DMK that- the 
Akali Dals will consolidate their position in the next 
elections. 
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century-old . 


But they would need the support of the 
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Jan Sangh and the Left Parties to attain a decisive 
victory. The Swatantra can be isolated in these 
States, - 

If the Left Parties havea certain degree of unity 
of understanding and action, they can help-in Madras 
and the Punjab, to isolate the Swatantra, to defeat 
the Congress decisively, and to become crucial ele- 


-ments in coalitions led by the regional parties—the 


word crucial is important. This could form the 
basis of implementing a somewhat moderate version 
of the minimum programme, which may be carried 
out in Kerala, West Bengal and Bihar, where the 
Leftist parties have a dominant voice, 

These two States account for about 13 per cent of 
the votes cast; and the success of the steps outlined 
above would assure that neither the Congress nor 
the Swatantra would win any significant number of 
Lok Sabha seats in them, 


Til 
The Fluid States 


puis group comprised Maharashtra, the Uttar 

Pradesh, Assam, Andhra, Mysore, Haryana and 
Jammu & Kashmir—arranged in descending order 
of importance of the Left vote in the State, In all 
of these, the Congress is a dominant party. Its 
share in the popular vote in 1967 is everywhere over 
40 per cent of the total, except in the U.P., where it 
was only 32 per cent. In all of them, the vote for 
the Independents and other parties is high—from 21 
to 37 per cent of the total. Recent events in the 
U.P, and Haryana underline the fluidity of the situa- 
tion, 

In three of these, the Left Parties form the major 
organised Opposition; the Left vote was about 22 
per cent in Maharashtra, 17 per cent in Assam and 
16 per cent in Andhra. The Right-wing following 
is marginal in Assam, under 10 per cent (but mostly 
for the Jan Sangh) in Maharashtra and about 12 
per cent (but mostly for the Swatantra) in Andhra. 
Hence the coalition of Jan Sangh and the Swatantra 
has virtually no possibility of achieving state power. 
On the other hand, unified Left Front has the possi- 
bility of drawing upon the Independents and other 
parties; and may with an electoral understanding 
with the Jan Sangh, have a good chance of winning, 
particularly if its performance in Kerala, West Bengal 
and Bihar has by then proved striking. 

In the U.P., the Jan Sangh, Independents and 
other parties and the Left Parties each account for 
about 20 per cent of the vote. The Swatantra, here 
again; is of marginal significance; and therefore, 
the coalition of the Jan Sangh and the Swatantra 
would be politically absurd for the 
Jan Sangh to swallow. On the other hand, with 
Swatantra isolated and’ the Left unified around a 
programme, the conditional support from the Jan 
Sangh and the Independents can almost be taken for 
granted, If these conditions were to be fulfilled, 
the left Front can definitely think in terms of winning 
in the State. 

The three remaining States—Mysore, Haryana 
and Jammu & Kashmir—together account for only 
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8 to 9 per cent of the natoinal vote. Ofthese three, 
political conditions are abnormal in Kashmir; Haryana 
is a new State; and Mysore may produce a major 
split in the Congress. The Congress is dominant 
there; and the Opposition is yet small and scattered. 
Except for a major splitin the Congress, the main aim 
of the Left Parties would be to work towards maximum 
consolidation of their positions. 


In summary the possibility of the Left Front form- 
ing the dominant position in a victorious anti-Congress 
coalition for a minimum programme is very great in 
four of these States—the U.P., Maharashtra, Andhra 
and Assam. A split in the Congress would make a 
decisive contribution. These States together account 
for over one-third of the national votes. If the 
Congress were to be defeated in these (and in the Sta- 
tes in Group I and II), it would clearly be unable to 
have a majority at the Centre. In fact, it would pro- 
vide the basis for a Left-led coalition at the Centre, 
For these reasons, a split in the Congress in Andhra 
and Maharashtra assumes a crucial significance. The 
emergence of the Left Front with a unified minimum 
programme of action could no doubt hasten the pro- 
cess. The States in Group I and IH and the four States 
in Group III send about 70 per cent of the Lok Sabha 
members. A victory of Left, or Left-led, or Left- 
supported coalitions would mean the end of the Con- 
gress rule in the country. 


IV 
States with Right-wing Influence 


nps group consists of four States: Madhya Pra- 
desh, Rajasthan, Orissa and Gujarat. Altogether, 
they accounted for 17 to 18 per cent of the national 
vote. In none of them, however, the coalition of the 
two Right-wing. parties, the Jan Sangh and the Swa- 
tantra, had a larger popular vote than that received 
by the Congress. For this reason alone, the label 
“States with Right-wing influence” need not be inter- 
preted too literally. Moreover, there is a need to 
distinguish between the areas with Jan Sangh influence 
and the Swatantra influence. 


In the largest of these four States, the Madhya 
Pradesh, the Jan Sangh has acquired a strong support, 
but the Swatantra is of marginal significance there. 
Together with the Left, however, the Jan Sangh, even 
now, would command about the same popular support 
as the Congress. Hence the Swatantra could be 
isolated in this State. 


In Orissa and Gujarat, on the other hand, the 


Swatantra has acquired relatively large political sup- 
port. In both, the Jan Sangh is of marginal significance, 
In Orissa, however, the Leftist Parties command over 
20 per cent of the vote—or only slightly smaller than 
the Swatantra vote. A united Left Front, therefore, 
can provide a fighting chance of victory in Orissa. 
In Gujarat, Swatantra is the main Opposition. The 
concentration of the Swatantra in the three States— 
Gujarat, Rajasthan and Orissa—sheds a clear light 


on its political support—areas where the former. 


princely States ruled. The combination of Big Busi- 
ness with feudal lords—this js the main spring of 
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Swatantra showing. The business brain has been ad- 
ded to the prince’s body. This shows its strength as 
well as weakness. 


It is important to point to another significant fac- 
tor of the Indian situation. The leadership of the 
Swatantra likes to regard the Jan Sangh as a party 
of the Right-wing, and some òf the leaders of the Jan 
Sangh may also desire to reciprocate these sentiments. 
But even their political hearts may bein love, the geo- 
graphy-is against the match. Generally speaking, the 
Jan Sangh has acquired a following in precisely those 
States where the people have, rather in acontrite man- 
ner Sri Masani would say, not paid much attention to 
the Swatantra; and where the Swatantra is strong, the 
Jan Sangh is hardly to be found around. For ins- 
tance, Jan Sangh’s popular vote, in order of declin- 
ing importance, is as follows: 28.3 per cent in Madhya 
Pradesh, 21.5 per cent in the U.P.; 17.3 per cent in 
Jammu and Kashmir; 13.5 per cent in Haryana; . 
12.6 per cent in the Punjab; 11.6 per cent in Rajasthan 
and 10.3 percent in Bihar. Inallthese States, with 
the sole exception of Rajasthan, the Swatantra does 
not command even five per cent of the popular vote. 
In consequence, the Jan Sangh and Swatantra nowhere 
in the country (except in Rajasthan) form a winning 
combination—a fact which the sober elements in the 
Jan Sangh are unlikely to forget. On the other hand, 
the Jan Sangh will have to solicit the support of the 
Left Parties if it wants to become part of the adminis- 
tration in these States. 

a enn 

This particular factor would seem to deserve much 
more attention than it has received so far. Geography 
simply would not make possible the coalition of the 
Swatantra and Jan Sangh. Therefore, the Jan Sangh 
will have to seek other allies, unless its political ob- 
jective was permanent wilderness, In fact, if the Jan 
Sangh leadership moves clearly towards the Swatantra 
on a national’scale, it does not in any way enhance 
its bargaining position with the Swatantra in Rajas- 
than, where the Swatantra badly requires the Jan 
Sangh support; and such a step would cost the Jan 
Sangh a major, or a significant part of the popular 
support it has won in the Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh and Bihar. Some elements in the Jan Sangh 
leadership may be short-sighted enough not to see 
this. But no political party—the Swatantra as well 
as the Leftist—should fall a victim to believing that 
the Jan Sangh leadership in general is incapable of 
distinguishing between political suicide and success. 
No wonder, all the benedictions of Rajaji, political 
manoeuvres of Patil, and the Buddha-like pronounce- 
ments of JP have not brought the Jan Sangh any near 
to embracing Masani’s Swatantra. Every approach 
from the ‘Swatantra—whether coy or direct—has met 
with a cry from the Jan Sangh: “I want Swatantra” 
(freedom). i 


The position of the DMK is not altogether dis- 
similar, Ifthe ageing politicians of the country suffer - 
from political hallucinations, there is no reason why 
the Left has to accept them as reality—“them’’ meaning 
the possibilities of the Jan Sangh and the DMK crowd- 
ing under Masani’s little umbrella, ' 
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Concluding Observations 


LE us try to summarize the points discussed above 

concerning the balance of political forces in various 
States, In this, attention is focussed on only the two 
protagnists that matter—the Congress and the Left 
Parties. 


Congress: 

The Congress influence has begun to recede every- 
where in the country. In some States—Kerala, 
West Bengal and Bihar—it has been decisively defeated. 
The only chance of its emergence is a serious quarrel 
among the Left Parties; and this possibility need not 
be entirely ruled out. On the other hand, if the Left 
Parties stick together, the remaining influence of the 
Congress in these States would soon disintegrate. 
In Madras, it lost not because DMK has outvoted 
the Congress, but because the DMK allied itself to 
anti-Congress parties, particularly of the Left; and the 
situation is about the same in the Punjab. These 
five States command more than one-third of the na- 
tional electorate. For them, the fading away of the 
Congress has already begun. 

In the U.P., the position is even more serious. 
There the Congress has received the lowest propor- 
tion of popular vote in any State. The Opposition 
parties there have learnt the lesson of the folly of not 
working out an electoral understanding; the next elec- 
tions, once such an understanding is implemented, 
could thus see the end of the Congress in the U.P., 
which was the bastion of the Congress power. 

With these five states lost decisively (they cons- 
titute one-half the electorate), there would be no pos- 
sibility of the Congress returning to power in the 
country. 

In addition, the Left Opposition is quite strong in 
Maharashtra, Andhra and Assam—States where the 
Jan Sangh and Swatantra do not count much. The 
formation of a United Left Front with an agreed 
minimum programme in good time could provide the 
basis for the Congress defeat by creating a split in the 
Congress ranks. 

A split in the Congress can now be regarded as a 
certain possibility—a process which will be accelerated 
by unity of the Left Front. If the Congress moved 
to the Right towards the Swatantra, in order to sal- 
vage itself, it would be deserted en masse by the bulk 
of the people who supported itso far. Itcannot move 
much to the Left anymore. It has already split in 
many States. And once the socialistically inclined 
elements in it see for themselves that the Congress is 
no place for them, they will move away. The process 
is already under way. Despite all the attempts to cover 
up the differences; it is hard to see that many radical 
elements would continue to remain with the Congress, 
if there is already the formation of a United Left 
Front forthecountryasawhole; the Congress dis- 
integration could then almost amount to its disruption. 
But this cannot be visualised without Left unity. 
Whereas with Left unity, the hesitant break-away from 
the Congress could become an avalanche. 

Lejt Parties: 
> In 1967 Left parties received 42 to 45 million votes, 
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or some 29 percent of the total. In three States— 
Kerala, West Bengal and Bihar—with 110 million peo- 
ple, o7 a number of larger than in Italy and France 
together—they are the dominant parties; their future 
role now, as never before, depends on their perfor- 
mance, In the U.P., Maharashtra and Assam, they 
now command nearly one-fifth of the popular vote; 
-nd tke proportion in Andhra is only slightly lower 
(16 percent.) In these four States, the position of the 
Left Parties at present is not altogether dissimilar from 
that in Kerala in 1957. Whether these four States 
will follow the “Kerala way” unequivocally depends 
a whether the lesson cf Kerala is learnt and practi- 
sed, 


A patient and careul cultivation of Left Unity 
was an absolute precondition of victory of the Leftist 
parties in Kerala; the departure from it in the 1962 
mid-term elections demonstrates beyond dispute the 
prime necessity of Left unity. Theadvance of the Lef- 
tist parties in West Bengal was in fact a demonstration 
of the people’s faith in the Left tradition; the leader- 
ship of the Left parties was perilously preoccupied 
with self-inflicted wounds, And the gains in Bibar 
were also the result of people’s commonsense and 
wisdom rather than the of the validity of the grand 
strategy of the politicul transformation of India 
workedout jointly by the parties of the Left. 


Can these sobering thoughts as well as the grand 
perspectives form the basis of the beginning of a real 
dialogue between the Lett Parties? The dialogue can 
proceed only if it is dominated, not by the desire of 
any particular party to prove its monopoly to wisdom, 
and to it alone, holding the master-key to the'gates 
standing in the pathway to progress, but, by a 
genuine desire to seek the minimum areas of agreement. 
There are in fact in the election manifestos of each of 
the parties of the Left more than a dozen concrete 
issues of the most crucial significance to the socialist 
transformation of India—issues which will be discus- 
sed in the article to follow, If the dialogue produces 
an agreement on these issues forming the core of the 
Left platform, the way would then be open to a grand 
national conference of all the Left parties and asso- 
ciated organizations among labour, peasants, stu- 
dents, women, etc., to be held as soon as possible, 
in, say, Calcutta, Bombay, Patna or Trivandrum. Its 
platform could provide the alternative around which 
the people would rally. That will assure the disin- 
tegration, and perhaps the disruption, of the Congress. 
The possibility of the victcry of the Left and the begin- 
ning of the socialist transformation of India under 
India’s specific conditions would then become a cer- 
tainty. 


Can this be done? Are there issues around which 
the Left parties can form sufficiently strong unity so 
as not to be disrupted by any particular party’s 
prescriptions? What couid be the common platform? 
What has to be given up. or in fact not to be forced 
upon other parties, in order to assure the fulfilment 
of people’s needs? On the centenary of Marx’s Capital 
this year, the leaders of a.l the Left Parties in India, 
jointly and individually, would no doubt be seeking 
answers to these questions. A subsequent article 
would attempt to explore some of them in detail. 


MAINSTREAM 


ASSAM 


Future of the Hill State 


pæ Mizos having set their face 
against thé proposed federal 
set-up and the Mikirs having 
opted to stay out of a Hill state, 
both weakening the position of 
strength from which the APHLC 
had been bargaining, and the 
people of the Brahmaputra Valley 
being totally opposed to any 
proposal that threatened the ‘in- 
tegrity’ of Assam, it was to be 
expected that the imprecise 
federal formula would come very 
near to being treated as non- 
est. The infructuous Chavan 
mission to Assam, while con- 
firming that apprehension, has 
also highlighted the lack of firm- 
ness on the part of the Centre 
in face of incompatible parti- 
cularist demands, 

The general opinion of the 
Assamese people is that any 
change in the-present status of 


the state to ‘accommodate the | 


hill people’s demand for auto- 


nomy should be made on the 


basis of the recommendations 
of the Pataskar Commission, 
namely, amendment of the the 
~ Sixth Schedule of the Consti- 
tution. Both the APCC and 
the Assam Sahitya} | Sabha— 
which latter is carrying on a 
consistent campaign against the 
federal .formula—have made it 
clear that they will not accept 
a federal set-up “even in the 
extreme and unfortunate event 
of having’ to concede a Hill 
State.” - 


Secessionist Bogey 


. The principal arguments 
against the federal formula are: 
first, that it will lower the status 
of Assam; secondly, disintegra- 
tion of Assam will endanger the 


security of this region; thirdly, - 
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it may be a prelude to a de- 
mand for complete secession from 
India; fourthly, the “parity” 
envisaged in the formula, equa- 


ting the populous Brahmaputra - 


with the proposed Hill State 
which will have only one-eighth 


the population of the former, . 


does injustice to Assam; and 
lastly, once accepted, it will lead 
to the plains tribes demand- 
ing territorial autonomy of them- 
selves. 

The APHLC, on the other 
hand, is equally firm in its demand 
for a Hill State—a full-fledged 
one without a federal set-up if 
possible, within a federation if 
unavoidable. 
enthusiastic about the regional 
federation idea, the APHLC 
did not risk the odium of re- 
jecting it outright but anticipa- 
ting Assamese reaction, left it 
to the Assamese themselves.: 

The ruling Mizo National 
Union told Sri Chavan during his 
visit to Assam that it wanted 
the district to be given the status 
of a Union Territory outside 
Assam if the federation scheme 
was not accepted, and outside 
the Hill State if the latter was 
formed. - Representatives of mi- 
nority opinion in the district 
were less ambitious; they indi- 
cated that they would be satis- 
fied with ‘safeguards’ in the the 
shape of territorial. autonomy. 

Political opinion in Mikir 
Hills is not averse to the federal 
idea as such, but ‘Insists 


on the status of a separate unit— ' 


separate from Assam as well 
as from the Hill State. In the 
event of the hill districts being 
separated . from Assam, they 
would . demand that the Mikir 
and North Cachar Hills be made 


Though never very - 


a Union Territory, in order to 
obviate the difficulties arising out 
of lack of territorial contiguity. 


Not Easy 
Torn between the Scylla of 
tribal particularism and the 


Charybdis of Assamese par- 
ochialism, Sri Chavan could do 
little beyond promising that no 
decision would be imposed 
either on the hill people or on the 
Assamese and suggesting a round- 
table conference of represen- 
tatives of both sides to evolve 
an acceptable solution. 

Such a solution, according 
to him, would have to meet the 
twin requrirements of preser- 
ving the integrity of the State 
and providing for more auto- 
nomy for the hill people. In 
face of the rigid stand taken 
by the. contending parties, such 
an ideal solution-seems as diffi- 
cult of achievement as fitting a 
square peg in a round hole. 

In this welter of confusion, 
Sri Chaliha’s is the most unenvi- 
abie position. He alone among 


- Assamese leaders was very sym- 


pathetic to the hill people’s as- 
pirations and took a realistic 
view. It is also known that he 
‘was not against the federation 
formula when it was mooted 
by the Prime Minister during her 
talks with . the APHLC dele- 
gation in January. 

Even now, the State Govern- 
ment does not insist—as does 
the APCC— on the acceptance 


of the Pataskar recommenda- 


tions as the sole basis of a solu- 
tion to accommodate the hill 
people’s demand for autonomy, 
` But hardening of the APCC’s 
attitude has placed Sri Chaliha 
in an awkward position. The 
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anti-Chaliha faction in the Assam 
Congress is using the issue to 
weaken his position in the party. 
Sri Devakanta Barooah, leader 
of this faction, reportedly told 
the APCC that some of Sri 
Chaliha’s colleagues, included 
in the Cabinet subsequently, had 
taken a pledge to resign from the 
Legislature as well as from the 
party if they could not ultimately 
prevent the federation formula from 
being implemented. In the event 
of a future showdown with Sri 
Chaliha on this issue, Sri Barooah 
can also.count on the support 
of Sri Bishnuram Medhi, a for- 
mer Chief Minister of Assam, 
who has always béen opposed 
to the federal idea. 

There is some ground for the 
fear that the creation of a sepa- 
rate State for the hill tribes may 
encourage the plains tribes to 
raise similar demands. The 
plains tribes constitute about 
11 %ofthe population of Brahma- 
putra Valley. The major plains 
tribes are the Bodo (also known 


‘ 


as Koch, Kachari and Raj- 
banshi), the Miri, the Rabha 
and the Hojai, inhabiting, res- 
pectively, the western, north-eas- 
tern and central parts of the 
Brahmaputra Valley. 

Of them, a section of the 
Bodos, living in Goalpara dis- 
trict, has already submitted a 
memorandum demanding, in 
the event of reorganization of 
the State, a Kamatapur Rajya 
comprising Goalpara district of 
Assam and the West Bengal 
districts of Cooch-Behar and 
Jalpaiguri. 

The Miris are for territorial 
autonomy,. while the Rabhas 
and the Hojais, living in isolated 
pockets, cannot have autonomy 
by themselves, | However, the 
possibility of their demanding 
inclusion in the Hill State—if 


it comes into being—on grounds. 


of contiguity cannot be ruled 
out. 

The argument that a sepa- 
rate State for the hill tribes may 
subsequently encourage seces- 
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sionist trends among them is 
not tenable. On the contrary, 
shi‘ly-shallying over granting 
full autonomy to the hill people 
may have just the effect of breed- 
ing frustration among them—a 
circumstance in which secession- 
ist elements may win new 
adherents, 

The fact that opinions diffe- 
rent from those of the APHLC 
have crystallized among many 
sections of the tribal people, 
notably the Mizos and Mikirs, 
makes it clear that in any future 
talks their representatives will 
have to be included. 

Given goodwill and an urge 
to understand the other party’s 
point of view, the modalities of 
reorganization should not prove 
insuperable. A great deal de- 
pends on Assamese leadership 
which should explain to the gene- 
ral masses the bigger issues at 
stake so that they may rise above 
petty provincial cosiderations and 
facilitate a quick decision being 
arrived at. 


Shifts In Basic Policy 


J5 outlining his “general econo- 
mic policies” in the budget 
speech, Sri Morarji Desai was 
extremely cautious and unlike 
his general pose of brutal frank- 
ness be was not averse to hiding 
behind ambivalence and cliches 
lest the sharp break he was mak- 
ing with avowed policies and ap- 
proach to economic develop- 
ment may become far too evident. 

Nevertheless, coming to the 
discussion of what he called 
the “long-term considerations” 


he frankly asked: even if our. 


immediate difficulties were 
essentially the result of two ag- 





The first article in this series 
appeared in last week’s Main- 
stream (June 3, 1967). 
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_ gressions and 
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two droughts, 
it was important to enquire 
“whether they do not signify 
something more basic in our 
plans and policies which also 
calls for a correctness in emphasis 
if not in direction”. That he 
presented his case for shift in 
basic policies in the form of a 
question rather than as a positive 
statement indicated the measure 
of his hesitation but also made 
clear his intentions. 

Even when seeming to defend 
thestrategy of development pursu- 


. ed so far and granting the benefit 
` of good intentions in “mistakes 


and miscalculation” in its pur- 
suit, Sri Morarji suggested the 
adoption of certain new guiding 
principles for the future. He 


said: “Perhaps in the past, our 
investment decisions have been 
guided more by a general considera- 
tion-of our longterm needs rather 
than by a precise assessment of 
the relative role of return in’ 
different activities. We will need 
to rely more, over the years to 
come, on an analysis of costs 
and benefits in different sectors 
and to guide our long-term stra- 
tegy in the light of alternative 
courses of action. A little later he 
was even more frank when he ' 
really condemned the development 
strategy in the past as an attempt 
to “short circuit the process of 
growth” itself, 

Sri Morarji Desai was, of course, 
on firm ground in finding fault 
with the development process of 
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the last ten years which has un- 
doubtedly run into serious difficul- 
ties and is now in total deadlock. But 
the issue at question is whether the 
revisions in this process which 
Sri Morarji is proposing and is 
actually trying to carry through 
will resolve this deadlock and 
bring about economic recovery. 

It would be extremely naive to 
think that the present crisis in 
Indian economy is the cumula- 
tive effect of ignoring the need to 
make a precise assessment of the 
relative rate of return in different 
activities or a proper analysis of 
costs and benefits in different sec- 
tors. These problems in them- 
selves may be of great importance 
and significance in any system of 
planning in depth and in taking 
specific investment decisions. But 
they are problems of tactics and 
do not constitute the strategy of 
development. The very fact that 
Sri Morarji Desai has elevated 
these problems to the level of 
his conception of the strategy of 
development has more to it than 
meets the eye. 


Emphasis 


This becomes clear in 
Sri Morarji Desai’s treatment of 
the respective roles of agriculture 
versus Industry, consumer goods 
industry versus heavy industry, 
and specially the respective roles 
of ‘public and private sectors in 
the whole process of development, 
What stands out in this treat- 
ment is that in contrast to the 
process of growth we have so far 
witnessed, the emphasis (if not 
the direction) is now to shift 
towards agriculture at the cost 
of industry, towards consumer 
goods industry in preference 
to development of heavy 
industry, and in consequence of 
these changes in emphasis as well 
as independently of them, in 
in favour of the private sector 
as against the public sector—all 
in the name of costs and benefits 
. analysis in the short run. 

Even when conceding that the 
Government is committed to the 
expansion of the public sector, 
Sri Desai laid down that, “over 
time, the relative roles of the pri- 
vate and public sectors, will 
necessarily be determined by their 
respective abilities?” and that the 
Government would not seek to 
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“to the private sector. 


supplant the private sector. Since 
public sector has been confined 
to propsects of long gestation, 
their rate of return is bound to be 
less in the short run, This is not 
to say that public sector manage- 
ment has not to improve. 


Laughter 


Such a presentation of the pro- 
blems of development strategy 
clearly assumes that there is no 
intention of taking radical mea- 
sures which will make for struc- 
tural transformation of the 
present social and economic set- 
up and will bring about basic and 
fundamental changes in the pre- 
vailing system of property and 
relations between economic in- 
terests and classes. On the con- 
trary, its very working is bound 
to further strengthen and entrench 
existing dominant vested inter- 
ests in the structure of the econo- 
my. This was realised instinctively 
by all those who heard the Bud- 
get speech in Lok Sabha when 
almost the whole House greeted 
with derisive laughter the men- 
tion of the Government’s com- 
mitment to the achievement of 
a socialist society. 

Within the framework of 
such “general economic poli- 
cies”, Sri Morarji can claim the 
merit of consistency in his con- 
ception and structure of the 
Budget. The Budget has been 
balanced, deficit financing has 
been avoided and the expendi- 
ture of the State for development 
has been firmly pegged at the 
lowest Jevel possible—all in the 
name of holding the price line 
and checking inflation. In- 
deed, the role of the State in 
the present difficult economic 
situation has been strictly limited 
to what the Economic Survey 
of the Finaace Ministry has more 
frankly defined “that of check- 
ing inflation and of maintaining 
and strengthening the arrange- 
ments for equitable distribution 
of food supplies”. . For the 
rest, the entire initiative has 
been passed on the the private 
sector. 

It is easy -to see that Sri 
Morarji Desai was not in a posi- 
tion to offer straightaway any. 
large and tangible incentives 
He did 


not possess the wherewithal 


for that and to that extent the 
Budget can be said to have been 
a disappointment for even Big 


Business, But expressions of 
dsappointment on the part 
of the organs of business 


are either deceptive or meant 
to keep up the pressure so that 
in the obtaining political situa- 
tion the so-called “correction in 
emphasis” introduced in plans 
and policies may not be arrested 
and can be pushed forward. 
In any case, Sri Morarji Desai 
was not lacking in friendly ges- 
tures to the corporate sector 
within his means as is evident 


from his concessions in direct 
taxes, marginal though they 
might be. 


But more than the small fiscal 
concessions or rather the in- 
ability to give away a lot more 
to the private sector, the policy 
and institutional framework off- 
ered for its functioning should 
be quite heartening for the men 
of business, The most exalted 
principle of the Morarji budget- 
making, the avoidance of deficit 
financing and balancing the budget 
is itself directly and explicitly 


_related to the opening up of 


Jarger avenues of credit accom- 
modation for the private sector 
—through banks and financial 
institutions, 


Principal Device 


Indeed, together with avoi- 
dance of deficit financing the 
parallel high principle Sri 
Morarji Desai has laid down is 
that “the Government should not 
appropriate any part of the 
permissible limit of monetary 
expansion”. This means that to 
the extent the expansion in money 
supply is considered necessary 
for the working of the economy, 
it should entirely go to the non- 
government economic and pro- 
duction activity. Sri Morarji 
Desai was so keen on emphasis- 
ing this principle that he re- 
peated it more than once as if 
to assure and reassure the pri- 
vate. sector. At one point 
he said that the new principle 
he had laid down would allow ` 
a larger expansion of bank credit 
to ‘agriculture and industry to 
facilitate higher production. 
Again, he said that avoidance 
of deficit financing would make it 
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possible to ensure that prod- 
uction was not held back for 
want of credit. 

The liberalisation of credit 
for industry and also agriculture 
covered by the so-called new 
agricultural strategy within the 
overall fiscal and monetary 
stringency which will place crip- 
pling check on economic acti- 
vity under the aegis of the State 
whether at the Centre or the 
States, is the principal device 
in the Budget to stimulate eco- 
nomic activity and check the 
recessionary tendencies that the 
Finance Minister could not 
entirely ignore. The private sec- 
tor is to be the main agency 
which has been invited to take 
advantage of this device. 


Main Lever 


There has been a noticeable 
shift in the past year or so to- 
wards relaxation of statutory 
controls and creation of good envi- 
ronment for the freer functioning 
of the indusrty which will place the 
initiative in the hands of pro- 
dicers in the operation of the 
economy. In a certain set of 
circumstances and to the extent 
this may give better leverage to 
the producer as against the 
trader and speculator it would 
undoubtedly be a positive feature 
of the economic policy. It was 
in this context that we have 
had the lifting of statutory con- 
trols over production, pricing and 
marketnig in some industries and 
the handing over of these func- 
tions to producers and their 
organs, This together with im- 
port liberalisation and now larger 
credit availability should go a 
Jong way to stimulate the private 
sector industrial activity. 

If these policies were con- 
ceived at some stage as mainly 
directed against the trader and 
speculator, now in the context 
of the Morarji budget and the 
drstic pruning and constraints 
ongovernment expenditure and 
investment they will place the 
private sector at a distinct advan- 
tage in the structure of the eco- 
nomy and its working. 

It is a different matter, of 
course, whether they will achieve 
the results expected. In fact, 
this is doubtful because in our 
conditions large-scale eco- 
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nomic activity and investments 
by the State have been and still 
are the main lever tc stimulate 
the economy as a whole, 
even in the private sector, The 
present recession in certain in- 
dustries itself is the result of the 
slackening of public investment 
just as such investments were 
the foundation for advances re- 
gistered for serveral years with 
the launching of the Second Five 
Year Plan. If the reliance placed 
on the private sector to lift the 
economy from the trough of 
depression is therefore not like- 
ly to succeed, it would certainly 
have acquired a position of 
vantage when economic recovery 
does start with a turn in agri- 
cultural production, improve- 
ment in the finances of the State 
and the step up in the govern- 
mental expenditures. 

This approach to the problem 
of economic recovery has 
obviously no relationship with 
the one outlined, under political 
compulsions, by the recent Re- 
solution of the Congress Work- 
ing Committee. The signi- 
ficance of proposals for 
nationalising general insurance, 
banking and trade is not related 
merely to considerations of 
social justice, egalitarian principle 
and curbing some of the more 
glaring of the misdeeds of some 
of the Big Business houses. 
They signify taking over by the 
State the commanding posi- 
tions for garnering community’s 
savings and ordering their 
deployment in economic activity 
according to plan priorities. These 
considerations obviously have 
no place in the budgetary and 
general economic policies of 
Morarji Desai. It is also under- 
standable in this context that 
he does not regard the political 
pressures for such radical mea- 
sures as having any economic 
relevance to his scheme of things. 


Interim Budget 


The implications of Sri Morar- 
jis budget and the new direction 
that they give to economic and 
plan policies will of course remain 
somewhat dormant till the process 
of economic recovery gets into 
strides. In strictly budgetary terms, 
the Morarji Budget has been 
rightly described as no more than 


a second interim budget intended 
to maiztain some order in the 
management of economy for a 
few months more till the rains 
come and the foreign aid position 
becomes more precise. 

The chorus from high quarters 
from World Bank President to 
Planning Minister and the Finance 
Minister about the monsoons 
need rot be dismissed lightly. 
There is no gainsaying the fact 
that normal rains after two years 
of drought and the inputs that 
have been arranged for agriculture 
might well bring about a big up- 
swing in agricultural production. 
That will provide the material 
basis as well as the psychological 
environment for the start of eco- 
nomic recovery. If the rains fail 
for the third year in succession the 
econorry is sure to be deeply hurt 
which will call for nothing but 
ruthless measures, as Sri Morarji 
has said, to hold everything to- 
gether. But this is not the basis 
on which the prospects need be 
discussed at present. What should 
be of interest is to assess the 
shape and direction of the econo- 
mic recovery when it comes. If 
the Mcrarji Budget is any indi- 
cation and his general economic 
policies the basis of governmental 
action the economic recovery after 
three years of stagnation will have 
a direction quite different from 
the process, with all its faults and 


„weaknesses, which started in the 


Second Plan. 


"Probable Alibi 


Serious economic limitations 
are bound to arise in the pursuit 
of developmental strategy of the 
Second and the Third Plan 
which were not faced at their start. 
Such dificulties will easily become 
the alibi for basic changes in eco- 
nomic strategy in the process of 
economic recovery, on the lines 
indicated in the Budget: in the 
context of stagnation. .° 

It is impossible to visualise 
for insfance that economic re- 
covery Dr increase in agricultural 
production will immediately create 
a feasitle basis for quick augmen- 
ting of government revenues on the 
basis of traditional forms of taxa- 
tion, which will place enough rupee 
resources in the hands of the State 
to step up its developmental out- 
lays. In addition, we have to 
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reckon with the crippling reliance 
on foreign aid of every kind, spe- 
cially in the form of PL 480 food- 
grains and its new variant in the 
industrial field in the form: of non- 
project aid. Such aid gives large 
accruals of rupee resources to the 
Government and any cut in such 
aid will immediately create large 
gaps in the budgetary receipts of 
the Governments which will have 
to be first filled up.- . 

It is some time suggested that 


appropriate price policies for the. 


products of public-sector enter- 
prises and of services and inputs 
controlled by the State specially 
for agriculture as well as selective 
tax measures can bring in ade- 
quate resources, Such ways could 
be depended upon to bring results 
in the normal set of circumstances 
—social, political and economic— 
and if the progress over the Plans 
had been orderly and without a 
break of as long as three years. 
In the prevailing conditions such 
half-hearted forms of resources 
raising for the State are bound to 
run into serious difficulties. Agri- 
culture can not just be pounced 
upon for a share as soon as the 
first good crop is harvested after 
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two years and the town middle 
classes are to far bled by rising 
prices to be able to contribute 
much, : f 

It is some time admitted by 
some of the Government leaders, 
specially those who claim Leftist 
postures that a period of crisis is 
the most appropriate time for 
taking radical measures for struc- 
tural changes, in economy and 
production. These measures are 


now required not only because the - 


present isa time of crisis and they 
have been recognised as politically 
necessary by the ruling party itself 
but also they are the only ones 
economically feasible to have or- 
derly economic recovery and sus- 
tain it over a period of time. They 
are necessary for maintaining the 
balance in the economy internally 
as well as in its external relations 
specially if there is any intention 
to reduce the dependence on 
foreign aid. Í 

The budget of Sri Morarji 
Desai in itself, of course, gives 
no indication that foreign aid is 
not to be relied upon as almost 
the most important mainstay of the 
Budget. After his interim Budget 
when his attention was drawn to 
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the fact that the Plan provision 
was based on foreign aid for upto 
nearly 70 per cent he was a little 
upset and claimed that this pro- 
portion would be reduced. By 
the time he ‘presented his full 
Budget, he had attuned himself 
to the existing realities of foreign 
aid in the structure of his Budget 
and the entire resources position 
of: the Government. Instead of 
reducing he has taken credit for 
an increase of Rs. 30 crores in 
the foreign aid component on the 
credit side of the Budget in addi- 
tion to opening his arms wide for 
the inflow of foreign private capi- 
tal. 

On different occasions, diff- 
erent apologia have been given 
about the merit of the foreign 
private capital and of foreign 
collaborations. Sri Morarji Desai 
has accepted all that and has added 
one more of his own: he said that 
the foreign private capital could 


- help in export promotions, even 


while all evidence so far has been 
that the foreign capital when enter- 
ing into collaboration makes it 
sure that the enterprise in this 
country would not become its 
competitor in outside markets. 
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But should we give up hope if 
the rains don’t come? Modern 
science bids fair to tame the weather. 
President Lyndon Johnson said 
in Washington, inaugurating the 
Water-for-peace Conference, that 
the US would begin technical 
talks with India in June on an 
experiment to make rain—Report 
epar P rasped Lyndon. 

‘I talk, Mr. Johnson, sir,’ 
said the Fertilizer minister. 

‘Talk about the rain,’ 
Lyndon. 

He went back to his elementary 
science, which he still maintained 
was his forte when people tried 
to demoralise him about his demo- 
cratic socialism that he hadn’t 
read or understood, 

And he began talking with evi- 
dent trepidation, ‘Water is turned 
into steam by the action of the 
sun, and this vapour collects as 
clouds in the sky. These clouds 
are cooled, and they come down 
as rain 7 

‘Stop!’ said Lyndon. 

‘Mr, Johnson, sir? he wondered. 

‘This is not the way it rains,’ 

said Lyndon in terrible wrath. 
‘You’re misrepresenting.’ 
‘Mr. Johnson, sir,’ he pleaded. 
That sounded like a terrified coo- 
ing, but really it was his way of 
saying he would be on the mat in 
his party meeting if he did any- 
thing that touched the sovereignty 
of the country. 

‘As between equals at this bila- 
teral Rain-for-peace meet,’ said 
Lyndon, ‘I tell you this: rain 
is made through free enterprise, 
and sold to the people down 
below.’ 

His eyes widened, he scratched 
his unkempt beard. 

‘Mr. Johnson, sir,” he said, 
‘qJ understand.’ 

‘Good,’ said Lyndon. 

‘And so there’s plenty of rain 
to go round, Mr. Johnson, sir? 

‘There is plenty of finely produc- 


said 


ed, sophisticated rain for every-_ 


body, though not for the Negroes 
because they are Communists or 
Black Muslims, And the people 
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the rainy day 


stay free.’ ; 

‘What about the air to brea- 
the,. Mr. Johnson, sir?’ 

‘Well, the air goes with the 
water. That too is fixed for the 
Free World, sold at a price.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Johnson, sir,’ he 
said, ‘we haven’t come to that 
stage of development yet. Trouble 
is we still have a Planning Com- 
mission, though it has been largely 
liberated under me. We've got 
this young Professor Hazari who 
seems to be a security risk, and 
we have Arora....’ 


‘Oh, that so? Weve Aurora . 


too, way up on the Pole.’ 

Tm concerned to hear it. 
But what I’ was saying was, air 
is still the property of the state 
and is given as a welfare service.’ 

You mean they don’t pay for 


it? asked Lyndon in amazement. - 


‘No, not yet, Mr. Johnson, 
sir, said he apologetically. 

‘They had better pay,’ said 
Lyndon, ‘Otherwise they would 
cease to be a free people. The 
North Vietnamese don’t pay for 
the air they breathe, and as a 
result they are‘groaning under 
the yoke of slavery. I’m bombing 
out the guys so that they may 
pay for the air and become free. 
Would you like me to bomb you?’ 

‘What kind of bombs, Mr. 
Johnson, sir? he asked, excited 
at the prospect of becoming 
a partner in the great free experi- 
ment of plenty. 

‘Fragmentation bombs, clas- 
sical HE, romantic napalm, low. 
yield nuclear stuff if you like.’ 

‘Oooh!’ 

‘But bombing alone won’t make 
you healthy, wealthy and wise’, 
said Lyndon. 

‘Early-to bed and early to rise, 
Mr. Johnson, sir?’ he said. 

‘No! you need artificial rain,’ 
said Lyndon. 

‘Yes, certainly, Mr. Johnson, 
sir,’ said he, ‘We propose io have 
self-sufficiency in -imported arti- 
ficial rain.’ 

Lyndon stamped hard on the 
floor. 


‘Mr. Johnson, sir?’ he said, 
tentatively. 

‘You ain’t gonna import any 
rain from us,’ said Lyndon. 

‘Certainly not, Mr. Johnson, 
sir, he agreed. ‘What I meant 
was if we could get full statehood 
nct like Puerto Rica but like Al- 
asxa and could say Aloha, Lynda 
Bird’s daddy bird and stuff, we 
wouldn’t be importing anything, 
but would be having just ‘an in 
ter-zonal arrangement.’ $ 

‘J deny you statehood,’ said 
Lyndon. ‘Injuns shan’t have 
nc state, but shall go to them re- 


- servations.’ 


‘But, Mr. Jonnson, sir,’ said 
he , ‘how do we get our rains?’ 

“You got to have your own 
Cloud,’ said Lyndon, and flew out 
on a rain-for-peace sortie over 
Henoi. 

“He conferred later with his 
Colleagues, all of whom were in 
a stiff fright. 

‘It’s all right,’ said he. ‘Lynda 
Birds daddy bird was sweet. 
He says it will be all right if we 
have our own Cloud.’ 

‘In that case,’ said the Col- 
league’ for Industry,’ we shall 
not have an enquiry even by the 
experts of the weather office.’ 

‘Yes, Colleague,’ said he ‘we 
will continue to be under the 
Cloud, and whatever Arora might 
say or Hazari write down we 
will be nonaligned and socialist 
which means on the right side 
of Lynda Bird’s, daddy bird.’ 

‘The Cloud is a matter of pri- | 
vate enterprise,’ said another 
Coileague whose name was not 
known to him or even to him- 
self. Only Mr Arora and the 
Opposition knew his name. 

‘True,’ said he to the nameless 
one, ‘like I was. telling Lynda 
Bird’s daddy bird....’ 

‘Only let’s hope the Birla en- 
terprises will help to keep the 
Cloud there’, said the Colleague 
for Industry. 

‘Let’s save the Cloud,’ said 
he, ‘for the rainy day.’ 

f —Charyaka 
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VIETNAM WAR CRIMES 


Nuremberg In Stockholm 


J“ Stockholm, between May 2 
and May 12, the United States 
was on trial—symbolically, but 
no less effectively—for its war in 
Vietnam. As might have been 
expected, the American press 
failed to convey the slightest hint 
either of the extreme seriousness 
and meticulous care which mark- 
ed the proceedings of the Inter- 
national Crimes Tribunal, or of 
the overwhelming weight of 
evidence which led to the Tri- 
bunal’s unanimous double con- 
clusion that the United States is 
indeed responsible for aggression 
against Vietnam, and for the 
deliberate and pre-meditated 
bombing of civilian populations. 
The Tribunal, as its members 
and . sponsors describe it, was 
comparable to a kind of Grand 
Jury, 
evidence and determine whether 
there exists a basiş for indictment 
_ of the United States in terms of 
international law. Nothing could 
be further from the truth than the 
widespread journalistic conception 
of the Tribunal as a kind of 
politically-motivated farce, stage- 
‘managed and manipulated by 


Russell’s youthful’ American 
Secretary, Ralph Schoenman, 
with the Tribunal members, 


usually characterised as “mediocri- 
ties”, acting the role of Yes-men 
to Schoenman’s ringleaders, 
Sartre and Beauvoir. 

It is hardly realistic to describe 
as non-entities or blind followers 


such people—well-known for 
their achievements and their 
staunch independent-mindedness 


—as historian Isaac Deutscher, 
the German anti-Nazi writer 
and philosopher Gunther Anders, 


the playwright Peter Weiss, the - 


-Tribunal President, Yugoslav 
historian, Vladimir Dedijer. The 
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meeting to consider the - 


* 
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three American members of the 
Tribunal—Courtland Cox of 
SNCC, the pacifist Dave Dellin- 
ger, and the New Left spokesman, 
Carl Oglesby—are anything but 
“‘yes-men.” 

The real spirit and purpose of 
the Tribunal was accurately and 
concisely expressed by the philo- 
sopher Bertrand Russell himself, 
in his message sent to the opening 
session in Stockholm: “Our Tri- 
bunal is not a group of dis- 
embodied formalists, quibbling 
over definitions or posturing an 


“immoral Jack of decision about 


events. We investigate in order 
to expose. We document in order 
to indict. We arouse conscious- 
ness in order to create mass 
resistance. This is our purpose 
and the acid test of our integrity 
and honor.” 


Litmus Test 


As a Swedish journalist ex- 
pressed it to me, the Tribunal— 
placing as it does, the aets of the 
US Government before the spot- 
light of international law—has 
come to serve as a kind of litmus 
test, forcing people and regimes 
to show their true nature and to 
také an unequivocal stand on the 
fundamental i§sues of .human 
morality, as projected on. the 
international stage. Thus, De- 
Gaulle’s categorical last-minute 


refusal to let the Tribunal hold . 


its hearings in France revealed 
clearly enough the limits of 
Gaullist “independence” within 
the Atlantic Alliance and the 
capitalist world. The attitude of 
Sweden’s Social-Democratic 
regime was ambiguous but fair 
enough, as expressed by Premier 
Erlander: While Sweden regretted 
the Tribunal’s decision to hold its 
hearings in Stockholm—which 


` 


could only complicate relations 
between Sweden and her power- 
ful partner, the United States— 
there was nothing in Swedish law 
to prevent the Tribunal from 
functioning, so long as no heads 
of state were personally insulted. 

The Swedish press and public 
opinion— mildly antagonistic to 
the Tribunal at the outset—were 
visibly impressed by the solemnity 
and gravity ofthe proceedings. 
The Tribunal became the talk of 
the town, and rated front-page 
headlines treatment in all the ` 
Stockholm newspapers. © The 
Social Democratic press—despite 
the Governments ambiguous 
attitude—was favourable from the 
beginning; the Liberal Party Press 
veered from mild hostility to mild 
respect; and only the ultra-right 
Conservative press remained 
hostile throughout. The bulk 
of the public, clearly opposed to 
the American war in Vietnam, 
felt that the work of the Tribunal 
was useful and necessary. 

By far the most significant as- 
pect of the work of the Inter- 
national War Crimes Tribunal 
was the varied and telling testi- 
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mony presented, by members of 
the Tribunal’s five investigating 
teams returned from North Viet- 
nam, to the Tribunal in the pre- 
sence of the world press anda 
varied assortment of observers 
and delegates in Stockholm’s 
bright, spacious People’s House. 
Particularly dramatic and ago- 
nizingly vivid was the testimony 
concerning the concentration of 
American bombing against purely 
civilian targets—the so-called 
“psycho-social objectives”, ex- 
plicitly specified in an Air Force 
R.O.T.C. manual, from which a 
relevant chapter was excerpted 
and made available to the world 
press in Stockholm. These tar- 
gets, according to this manual, 
are: the enemy’s food-supply, 
water-supply, housing areas—in 
brief, all that contributes to the 
life and morale of the population. 


Pellet Bombs 


Typical of the exact eye-wit- 
ness testimony submitted, in 
great quantity, to the Tribunal 
to show how the American mili- 
tary’s aims are actually carried 
out in Vietnam was the contribu- 
tion of Professor J.B. Neilands, 
Professor of Bio-chemistry at 
Berkeley University. He had 
carefully observed the effects of 
US bombing on villages in North 
Vietnam in the vicinity of the 
Viet Tri area on March 15, 1967, 
and reported that the pellet- 
bombs—the famous C.B.U.s 
(Cluster Bomb Units, in US mili- 
tary terminology), which had 
been used extensively, are useless 
except against the bodies of 
human-beings. “The  base-ball 
size grenade which is dropped 
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from the C.B.U. cannister,” he 
said, “makes only a six-inch 
deep mark in a dirt road-way, 
and the pellets penetrate probably 
less than an inch into wood. The 
best traces of the pellets are left 
on masonry walls or on the 
apparent targets, namely people.” 
The Professor then gave a brief 
description of some of the victims 
of the pellet-bdmbs, including a 34- 
year old mother of five children, 
struck by a single pellet on August 
11, 1966: “The pellet entered 
the fore-head, lodged at the base 
of the brain, and could not be re- 
moved by surgery. The patient 
was in a condition of almost 
total paralysis. She could swallow 
but not chew, and is kept alive by 
her son who puts soup in her 
mouth daily.” 

Professor Neilands described 
the bombed Viet Tri area—where 
he observed the effects of C.B.U. 
bombs in practically every hamlet 
he visited—as a region of rice- 
paddies and agricultural land, 
without military objectives of any 
kind. He examined and photo- 
graphed the empty  cannisters, 
with their markings, as proof of 
the extensive use of these anti- per- 
sonnel weapons, which the Penta- 
gon— while the Tribunal hearings 
were still being held—strangely 
denied using except against mili- 
tary and industrial targets. Neil- 
ands’ findings were abundantly 


confirmed and expanded by the. 


French physicist, J.P. Vigier, the 
Tribunal’s leading military expert,- 


a research scientist at the Henri ~ 
‘Paris. . 


Poincare Institute in 
Vigier, who had also visited 
North Vietnam, pointed out that, 
according to his calculations, at 
least 50% of the total bomb 
tonnage dropped by US aircraft 
in North Vietnam consisted of 
such anti-personnel bombs, and, 
that their use is on the increase. 

To give an accurate idea of 
the quantity and.nature of the 
evidence presented to the Tri- 
bunal, it would be necessary to 
multiply by many times the 
testimonies of Neilands and 
Vigier. Witness after witness 
told of remote villages bombed 
with devastating effect and intent 
in agricultural areas far from any 
conceivable military 
unless, as the R.O.T.C. manual 
suggests, people themselves are 


‘Indo-China war. 


target— . 


10 be regarded as military targets. 
The Tribunal’s witnesses told a 
grim story of churches, pagodas, 
schools, hospitals and monaste- 
ries—all easily distinguishable 
fargets—destroyed. 

The French doctor, Francis 
Kahn, described, with the aid of 
slides, the plight of an extensive 
Ieper colony—consisting of a 
complex of 160 buildings, surroun- 
ded by mountains—which had 
been bombed no less than 39 
times and left ina state of almost 
complete devastation! The Swe- 
dish doctor, John Takman, told 
of surviving villagers who describ- 
ed to him how their homes had 
been devoured by flames, how 
mothers and children were set _ 
afre while doing their daily 
chores, how cattle were burned to 
death by napalm, how farmers 
were maimed and killed by steel- 
pellets while working in the rice- 
fields. 


Deliberate Technique 


An American lawyer, Hugh 
Manis, who had visited North 


‘Vietnam as a member ofa Tri- 


bunal investigating team, found 
villages of clay and thatch that 
had been attacked by high-ex- 
plosive bombs, followed, in rapid 
succession, by fragmentation and 
pellei-bombs, suggesting a de- 
liberate technique designed to 
drive people from their shelters or 
covers, and then to kill them. 

Further evidence of the con- 
certed attack on purely ‘‘psycho-. 
social objectives” was provided 
by a Cuban doctor, Roberto, 
Guerra, who described the effects 
of US bombing on the completely 
new and extensive Public Health 
system of North Vietnam, which 
had been built up in the years 
following the end of the First 
He found the 
entire network of hospitals and 
sanitation centres so completely 
destroyed that hardly a single 
hospital remained in its original 
building. The entire health sys- 
tem had been dispersed and 
camouflaged, the health centres 
transferred to remote areas, 
hidden under thatched roofs from 
the prying eyes of the US aircraft 
which deliberately aimed its bombs 
against brick hospitals marked 
with red-crosses! 

As an example of Vietnamése 
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ingenuity under fire, Guerra des- 
cribed a small improvised hos- 
pital in a hard-to-reach area 
where the personnel went about 
their work with lamps attached to 
their fore-heads for lighting. A 
bicycle was used as a generator— 
it was turned upside down and 
light was generated by continuous- 
ly turning the pedal by hand. 
The attendants took turns keeping 
the small light—so indispensable 
for saving lives—from fading. 


Bombed Dykes 


No less telling than the proof 
of a concerted attack on the hos- 
pital system was the factual evi- 
dence of the systematic destruc- 
tion of the vast network of dykes 
constructed in North Vietnam 
since 1954—a system which made 
possible the irrigation of 90% of 
the cultivated land, resulting in a 
significant increase in agricultural 
productivity. A Japanese member 
ofa Tribunal investigating team, 
Professor Tsetsuri Tsurushima, 
had witnessed the bombed dykes, 
pierced with gaping craters, and 
thus personally confirmed the 
detailed reports of the North Viet- 
nam Water Conservation Commis- 
sion which had revealed a par- 
ticularly violent and concerted 
attack on the dykes network in 
July, August and September of 
1966. The American historian, 
Professor Gabriel Kolko, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, point- 
ed to the alarming significance of 
such an attack on the irrigation 
system by recalling that SHAEF 
Commander Eisenhower had 
characterized as a “terrible war 
crime” the act of the German 
High Commissioner in Holland, 
Seyss-Inquart, in opening the 
dykes in 1944 and thereby flood- 
ing 500,000 acres of land. 

A particularly dramatic point 
in the hearings was the moment 
when the Vietnamese witnesses 
appeared to make their state- 
ments and answer questions. Two 
were from the North—an eight- 
year old shepherd boy badly 
burned in the thighs and stomach 
while tending the cattle, and a 
lovely lithe 18-year old school- 
mistress, wounded and partially 
blinded by a steel-pellet in her 
head when her school was bomb- 
ed. Two others were from the 


South—a farm-boy of 18, and a ° 
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merchant of 45, both burned and 
permanently maimed by napalm. 
These witnesses—who, as the 
Tribunal doctors pointed out, 
were not among the most severely 
wounded even of the survivors— 
stood as accusing symbols of the 
war’s impact on thousands of their 
countrymen, maimed, blinded, 
reduced to a life of pain and 
suffering by American bombs, 

The searching questioning to 
which the Tribunal’s witnesses 
were subjected added considerably 
to the effectiveness and credibility 
of the entire proceedings. Par- 
ticularly active in the questioning 
were Isaac Deutscher and the 
Pakistani lawyer, Kasuri, with 
considerable assistance’ from the 
Americans Courtland Cox and 
Dave Dellinger. So probing and 
insistent were the questions that 
anyone happening into the hall 
without any prior briefing would 
not have known that the question- 
ers of the Tribunal were already 
completely committed on the 
question of the war itself. The 
questions aimed at bringing out 
the exact details and conditions 
under which the reported acts of 
war were carried out, sO as to 
either confirm or demolish the 
evidence presented. 

The Tribunal’s double task 
in the Stockholm hearings was 
not only to examine the facts 
about the conduct of the Ameri- 
can war in Vietnam, but also to 
study the relevant international 
law already on the books, and 
ratified by the Great Powers 
themselves, including the United 
States, 

The conclusion that the 
United States had committed 
aggression in Vietnam—the first 
question considered—was reached 
after an exhaustive study of Ame- 
rican official] documents them- 
selves, such as the famous “White 
Papers”, in the light of the reali- 
ties of the situation in Vietnam. 
The Tribunal’s Final Declaration 
pointed to the following interna- 
tional laws and agreements on 
aggression which have been, and 
are being, violated by US inter- 
vention in Vietnam: the Kellog- 
Briand Pact of 1928 outlawing 
the resort to force in international 
relations, and the UN Charter, 
which contains the same provi- 
sions; the Nuremberg Statute; 


the UN Resolution of 1960 
affirming the right of all peoples 
to national independence. The 
Tribunal also regarded as an act 
of aggression the deliberate 
viclation of the terms of the 
Geneva agreement of 1954 
(prevention of elections in 1956 
as scheduled, establishment of 
US troops and bases in the 
country.) The bombing of civi- 
lian populations by US aircraft 
was found to be in violation of 
the Hague Convention of 1949, 
prohibiting the bombing of civi- 
lian objectives. 

The French lawyer, Joe Nord- 
mann, President of the Interna- 
tional Association of Democratic 
Jurists, made a particularly useful 
distinction—typical of the absence 
of emotionalism that characteri- 
sed the proceedings—when he 
refused to liken ‘‘the struggle 
waged by the US today against 
the National Liberation Move- 
ments to Hitler’s territorial con- 
quests.” He described the Ameri- 
can armed intervention in Viet- 
nam as a new and special kind of 
aggression directed against a 
country emerging fromthe long 
night of colonialism and embark- 
ing, in its brief moment of peace 
and freedom, upon a programme 
of rapid cultural and economic. 
development within the frame- 
work of a new socialist society. 
Nordmann concluded that the 
“crimes deliberately committed 
in connection with the American 
aggression in Vietnam are crimes 
perpetrated against the develop- 
ment of humanity.” 

Against Third World 


In his concluding recapitula- 
tory report, Lelio Basso, Profes- 
sor of History at the University 





of Rome, made another fine 
distinction between Hitler Ger- 
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many and the American colossus 
‘of today: The United States, 
while waging its distant wars of 
intervention against the revolu- 
tionary forces of the under-deve- 
loped countries, has not as yet 
established a Hitler-type concen- 
tration camp state inside the 
country. America’s worst vio- 
lence, for the moment, is reser- 
ved for those in the Third World 
who reject the Pax Americana 
and the alien model of society 
based on private capitalism, In 
the light of this fact, it was not 
surprising that—on addition to 
messages from Prince Sihanouk 
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The Madern Ramayana 


Des the past few weeks 
events have moved fast in 
Vietnam, Ever since the Guam 
“Conference, the US warlords 
have been busy hustling things. 
They are worried by the moun- 
ting anti-war movement at home. 
Even. the address of General 
Westmoreland, called specially 
to testify before the Congress, 
has not helped re-assure the 
average US citizen, who is 
feeling increasingly disturbed by 
the mounting losses in Vietnam. 
He finds it more and more diffi- 
cult to believe the statements of 
President Johnson and his 
henchmen about the end of the 
war being in- sight. The latest 
US Government strategy seems 
to go on escalating the war, so 
that decisive results can be 
obtained before the massive 
public protest at home forces 
its hands, as happened in the 
case of Korea. 
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of Cambodia and President Ho 


„Chi Minh of North Vietnam—the 


Tribunal also received an earnest 
message of appreciation from the 
permanent Tri-Continenta. Com- 
mittee in Havana. ; 

It is to the credit of the 
Tribunal—its members, organi- 
sers and many unpaid voluntary 
collaborators—that the sessions 
in Stockholm were characterized 
by such calm and impressive 
solemnity that even the most 
cynical, case-hardened journalists 
who witnessed it were finally 
moved to join in the record- 
breaking 22-minute applause that 
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Today, there are upwards of 
half a million US soldiers ina 
country, not larger than some of 
our medium-sized States. Troops 
sent by South Korea, Australia, 
etc. as also those of Saigon are 
in addition. In all the number 
is about a million. In equipment, 
the very latest is being used 
against the patriotic citizenry of 
a small but valiant country. 
US' aggressors believe that with 
the latest in equipment and very 
well-trained army, they will be 
able to crush all resistance in 
their path. 

Facts, however, are somewhat 
stubborn and do not bow before 
the wishful thinking of the 
Yankee imperialists. The heroic 
resistance of the Vietnamese 
people has exasperated the 
aggressor and now in broad 
daylight, he has been committing 
one war crime after another. 

The sympathies of the free- 


-of Vietnam and they are 


-the USA 


ended the first phase of this 


historic event. 


The Tribunal is the effort, by 
men of achievement and cons- 
cience, but without power, to 
examine the acts of the powerful 
and call upon the peoples of the 
world to pass judgement. As 
the Tribunal’s Executive-Secre- 
tary, Jean-Paul Sartre, expressed 
it in his statement to the opening 
session: “The judges exist 
everywhere, They are the peoples 
of the world, including the 
American people. And it is for 
them that we are working.” 


ài 


dom-loving people all over the 
world are with the brave people 
sure 
that in the end the Yankee will 
have to go home. The Indian 
democrat shares this feeling with 
other democratic people, but 
unlike citizens even in capitalist 
countries of Western Europe and 
itself, he is being 
denied correct information on 
the progress of this titanic fight, . 
reminiscent of the struggle bet- 
ween David and Goliath, 


Here it would be worth while 
noting a number of facts, culled 
from such newspapers as ' Die 
Welt, L’Express and even US 
News and World Report. This 
will enable one to have a better 
idea of the military situation in 
thai war-torn country. 


It is not very well known that 
the US war-planes can reach 
any point in the entire country 
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(North and South together) 
within thirty minutes. They have 
been able todo so, first, because of 
“the small size of the country and 
second, because of their plane- 
carriers in the sea and of their 
bases in Thailand and Laos. In 


such a situation, any attack by | 


the patriotic forces must need be 
carried out within thirty to forty- 
five minutes. This means that 
ifan American camp or base Is 
to be attacked, soldiers must 
converge there, carry out the 
attack and disperse, hauling 
away their casualties within 
forty-five minutes. As all the 
US bases are linked by high- 
power radio transmitters, no 
risk can be taken on this account. 
It may be said that the thick 
forests of the ,country-side are 
excellent cover for the soldiers 
of Vietnam. But this not entirely 
correct. The US army has 
ut into use extremely powerful 
infra-red ray cameras in its 
reconnaissance planes. The 
planes, so equipped, fly day 
and night and thanks to their 
extra sensitivity to heat, they can 
, register the variation in „the 
number of persons moving about 
in thick forest. For example, if 
in a forest-patch, the heat emitted 
by persons in a particular day 
registers aserious increase, the 
obvious conclusion is that some 
troop movement is going on. 
And within thirty minutes the 
patch can be subjected to carpet- 
bombing, in which napalm 


‘bombs are frequently used. The ' 


special defoliation bombs help 
clear the patch of all foliage, 
making every movement visible 
to the naked eye as it were. 


If the Vietnam soldiers have 


been able to overcome even this ` 


handicap, it is only because of 
their intense love for their coun- 
try’s freedom and independence, 
which they have been fighting 
to. regain and secure, second 
time since the Second World 
War. . 
In order to _attack any 
place, they plan everything, 
in . advance, even the 
seemingly minor details are not 
left to chance. 
done with clock-work precision: 
Jn this they have taken full ad- 
vantage of a weapon, perfected 
by them during the last few 
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Everything is- 


years, namely tunnels. Hundreds 


and hundreds of kilometres of . 


underground tunnels have been 
dug up all over the country. 
These tunnels, in deep forest, 
serve as training centres, as army 
head quarters, as hospitals and 
what not. Such tunnels also 
surround a large number of 
US bases, so that a.great deal 
of movement out of such.camps 
has to be by aeroplane or by 
helicopter. 

Thanks. to the support of 
ractically every patriotic citizen, 


information in Vietnam travels 


very fast, so fast that it 
is able to defeat the speed of 
the highly sophisticated commu- 
nication net-work of the US 
army. To take an example: 
Some months ‘ago, the US 
army accidentally discovered a 
vast underground tunnel network 
in a forest miles away- from 
Saigon. _The network was, how- 
ever, empty though some docu- 
ments, medicines and food were 
captured. The experts went 
straight for the records and 
found to their happiness, the 
Saigon address of an underground 
office. 
the capture of this forest-post, 
the Saigon premises in question 
were raided, but nothing was 
found. It- had already been 
evacuated ! 

This super-human group-work 
has been made possible by a 
thousand-year-old tradition of 
fighting tyranny,’ which has 
left its mark in the blood of each 
and every patriot. This feeling 
is so intense that even a person, 
put on solitary duty, carries out 


„his mission with cool nerve. and 


can be counted upon’to stick 
to his post until death. In this 
connection, we may cite the case 
of a lonely forest-fighter. In a 
certain forest, the road was being 
mined everyday and despite 
careful checks, the US soldiers 
were unable -to find anyone in 
the vicinity. The nearest village 
was about 20 kilometres away. 
There was not even a solitary 
hut anywhere within miles. But 
mining continued, resulting in 
mounting losses in men and 
material. Desperate, the area- 
commander organised a thorough 
search. ~For conducting the 
same, he used the tactics of 


Within three hours. of - 


‘animal-hunting’, that is, several 
hundred soldiers started moving 
together from one end of the 
forest, searching every bush on 
the way. To their surprise, they 
came across a solitary tribesman 
living in the very heart of the 
area., Operating single-handed 
for several weeks, he had been 
able to sow terrorin the Yankee 
heart. His method was simple. 
From time to time he would go 
to- his supply-base several kilo- 
metres away and bring back the 
mines. Then he would go on 


‘laying them methodically, but 


with all the cunning such persons 
acquire in their childhood, while 
kunting for their quarry, Food 
posed him no problems, becausè 
he could hunt in the jungle. He 
could have died of illness or 
accident. Loneliness could have 
driven im mad. But no. His 
enly idea: to help drive the 
aggressor out. This is the stuff 
the Vietnam citizen is made of. 


Thus in their sacred fight 
against the most powerful army 
cf the world, the people of 
Vietnam are working with both 
caution and daring and have 
been devising ever new methods 
when confronted with the latest 
in teahnical devilry. The result 
has been quite impressive so far. 
According to the calculation of 
a military expert, it cost 50,000 
dollars to kill a soldier during 
the Second: World War. But 
thanks to the Viet Nam people, 
the US Government has to 
spend about 3,50,000 dollars to 
kill a patriot there. The total cost 
to the US Government has 
already crossed the 30,00 million 
Gollars mark ! 

We, in our great country, 
have heard of the epic fight bet- 
ween Rama and Ravana. We 
know how Rama, aided but by 
a number of forest tribesmen, 
fought and vanquished Ravana, 
a renowned fighter, who enjoyed 
overwhelming Superiority in man 
and material. Itis no exaggera- 
tion to say that the -great people 
of Vietnam are writing new. 
Ramayana, with their blood. 
But to our eternal shame, since 
the demise of Nehru, our leaders 
and our “national? press. have 
teen doing their best to isolate us 
from the progress of this epic 
War, < 
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A Patriot's pride and a reformer’s 
zeal ever swayed Abdul Ghaf- 
far —Khan’s mind. His passion 
for serving his people was first 
canalised in educating the igno- 
rant minds. To the _ illiterates 
he taught the three Rs, to the 
minds ctippled with orthodox 
teachings by the mullahs and 
maulvis he carried the message 
of free-thinking. i 


Abdul Ghaffar Khan’s attempts 
to liberate and awaken the people 
met with stiff opposition from 
the British authority who warned 
that evil would befall him if he 
pursued his course of action 
further: “What are you doing ? 
Stop it.’ Undaunted Abdul 
Ghaffar Kham-stuck to his guns 
and hit ‘back saying it was as 
imperative a duty to him as the 
performance of the religious call— 
doing daily nemaz. He said 
“I am, in fact, doing the work 
the Government should’ do,, 
hence you should extend your 
help and co-operation to me.” 


Unperturbed he carried on an 
untiring campaign for educat- 
ing the masses and organising 
public opinion for the realisa- 
tion of his ideal. He was short 


of helping hands, but bubbling ` 


with irrepressible enthusiasm of 
of a healthy young social worker. 
In a province where 98 percent 
of the population . was illiterate; 
he toured from village to village 


and opened azad schools that. 


taught Pakhtu—the long-neg- 
lected mother tongue of the 
Pathans. Not a single village 
of the three thousand in the 
. Frontier Province was left 
unvisited by him. 

He believed that his Sikh co- 
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prisoners were more spirited than 
the Hindus and the Muslims 
because their scripture written in 
their mother tongue touched their 
hearts and revealed to them the true 


. Meaning of the religious tenets 


and lofty prayers. He regret- 
ted “how a wrong notion pre- 
vails that to give proper express- 
ion to one’s ideas in Pakhtu is 


“difficult and it is unfortunate 


that in Afghanistan there is no 
journal in Pakhtu.” 


Free Land 


He gently derided Amanulla 
Khan and the Afghan’ students 
for not knowing their national 
‘language—Pakhtu. In 1928 he 


_Started a journal Pakhtun to 


ventilate his constructive ideas 
about social reform and politi- 
cal -education. In simple lan- 
guage Pakhtun spoke about such 
political topics as boycott of 


the Simon Commission. Along:. 


with making his people proud 
of their own language he’ tried 
to make them conscious of the 
need of having a free land of 
their own where all. the 
Pakhtu-speaking tribes scattered’ 
around the former Frontier Pro- 
vince could live a consolidated 
community life. He reminded 
them of their past ‘histary and 
heritage of the Pakhtuns who, 
now split up into fragmental 
existence by the British, was 
once “a large community 
stretching from the Amu to the. 
middle of the Punjab. No one 
can dominaté them”. Were they 
not the Aryans who spread the 
message of Buddha crossing 
‘lofty mountains and vast ex- 
panse of lands? + 

Instead of fanning the natural 
leanings to armed revolt and, 


_ Why Pakhtunistan >. 


, 


violent warfare of this band of 
strong bornfighters who have 
an easy access to the use of and 
command over arms, he chose 
the difficult work of training 
them up in a far strenuous mode 
of war-tactics—fise .of non-vio- 
lent civil disobedience. ° 

His observant and analytic mind 
did not fail to nofice how the 
Pathan wasted his time and energy 
in cutting the throat of his brother 
Pathan to avenge some wrong 
done to someone in his family. 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan believed that 
violence, the bane of the Pathans, 
had shattered their solidarity 
and tore them with bickerings 
and murders. To make a fruit- 
ful use of their ‘strength and 
to rid them of this curse 
running “from sire to son, he- 
presented them with a better 
weapon that never grows rusty 


- —the non-violence of the brave. 
The seed of.non-violence sown | 
in his mind, in his younger days, - 


from the reading of the Koran 
was nurtured to a healthy growth 
by Gandhiji’s idea of non-violent 
non-co-operation with -. evil. 


-Red Shirts k 
In 1929, he founded the Khu- 
da-i-Khidmatgar organisation. 


Carrying his six-feets-three Pa- 


than manhood he went striding 
along hamlet after hamlet open- 


“ing Khidmatgar centres which 


greatly upset the British Govern- 
ment. He defended his stand 
saying that what he was doing 
was basically a soical movement 
and nota politcical one. When 
the Birtish Chief Commissioner 
challenged him: “What guaran- 


tee is there that after organising -. 


the Pathans you will not 
them against 


use 
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us?” . Abdul. 


ge 


Ghaffar Khan retorted: “Such 
a guarantee is founded on mutual 
trust, you trust us and we shall 
trust you.” f 

That trust was never repose 
on the subject race by the suspect- 
ing rulers and that lack of trust 
and sympathy generated an 
equally forceful mistrust of 
them in Abdul Ghaffar Khan’s 
mind. He said: “Who was 
responsible for converting this 
social movement into a political 
one? The Bristish. 
associated us with the Congress ? 
The British.” 

Promise of personal gain, 
power or administrative post 
could not win over this man of 
God and servant of the people 
to the side of the rulers who in 
one breath said: “An  unfortu- 
nate Governthent from which 
honest men keep away is desti- 
ned to perish’? and soon after 
treacherously clamped him in jail. 


He had spent thirty of his 77 . 


years of life in prison. 
~Manacles and Fetters 


From his mind he could wipe 


out personal grudge or bitterness - 


or thought of retaliation against 
those who tried hard to crush 
his spirit, demolish his organisa- 
tion and journal and break his 
body by repeateldly confining 
him in solitary cells, making him 
grind 20 seers of corn a day on 
a chakki with manacles on, iron 
ring and fetters round his 
neck and bleeding, ankles. 


But he could not pardon those - 


wily ‘despots who with deter- 
mination practised the 
and-rule policy and expoloited the 
helpless masses by indulging in 
~ ruthless repressions. Their cruel 
scheming acts and sinister moves 
seldom allowed him to forget 
that he belonged to a slave nation, 
and goaded him to take part in 
active politics. He hated politics 
and more than once expressed his 
desire to devote himself to huma- 
nitarian service of the poorest 
but was compelled to believe 
“that a socially backward people 
cannot develop a sound political 
consciousness and without a sound 
political sense there can be no 
democracy.” 
Accusations both by the Bri- 
tish and the Muslim League against 
his activities and the underlying 
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Who . 


divide- — 


motive behind his social reform 
campaign piled up. The, one 
lakh Red Shirts were dubbed as 
Gandhiji’s volunteers and congress 
stooges who were being used to 
help the Hindus to subdue the 
Muslim population. They again 
were labelled as Bolshevik agents 
ready to help infiltration of Rus- 
sian ideas and arms to overpower 
the British rulers. 


British Rejection 


‘He once told Gandhi: “Why 
these fights with the tribes (by 
the British)? Why this effort to 
bribe them when bombing them 
into submission proved futile? 
I want to make friends with them 
but am not permitted to go near 
them. To me the problem of 
defence of the Frontier appears 
to be simple, if we were united. 
Is it not a tragedy that we should 
not be able to guard this narrow 
pass against the foreign invaders?” 
His pleadings to befriend the 
proud and primitive tribal people, 
to teach them an honest way of 
living by utilising their energy 
in ‘constructive work instead of 
revelling in raids and looting were 
repeatedly turned down by the 
British as umsanctionable re- 
quests. They suspected that Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan would join Afgha- 
nistan or the Fakir of Ipi for 
dethroning them. They also feared 
the growing popularity of the 
Fakhr-e-Afghan who by people’s 
voice was called Badshah and 


` 


«Whose word was law to them. 


Abdul Ghaffar Khan repudiat- 
ed the designation of his land as 
North-West Frontier Province 
as it was an innovation of the 
British who in 1901 separated it 
from India. His persistent de- 
mand for Pakhtunistan got high- 
lighted when he was compelled 
to accept the partition of India- 
in 1947 and later on the one 
unit plan of Pakistan. The motive 
behind the proposal for holding 
fresh elections and holding a 
referendum in the Frontier just 
before the partition of India, 
Badshah Khan thought, was not 
to elicit public opinion on the 
issue of Pakistan on which the 
Pathans.gave a clear verdict only 
one year ago, but to instal the 
Muslim League in the -British 
ministerial throne by fair means 
or foul. The British wanted to 


reward their henchmen and to 
give a parting kick to the majority 
of Pathans whom they wanted to 
punish for having played a vital 
role in making them quit India. 


“ The India League report record- 


ed as early as 1932, “it was stated 
by a very high official that Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan’s real plai was to 
create a Pathanistan and not 
to work for India’s self-govern- 
ment.” At the same time a Govern- 
ment of India note said: “....the 
Red Shirt movement is essentially 
a Congress movement.” 

In spite of his announcement to 
the Pakistan Constituent As- 
sembly that “Pakistan is our 
country and its solidarity, 
and protection is our duty” by 
this man of integrity, the latest 
tag added to Badshah Khan for 
criticisting the Pakistan Govern- 
ment and for not finding any 
difference between the old Bri- 
tish bureaucrats and the Pakistan 
leaders is that he is a seditious 
disruptionist, traitor and a fifth- 
columnist. 

It is true that Badshah Khan 
did not labour hard, considering 
all earthly gains, rest and comfort 
as haram, only for a change of” 
masters, for having white bureau- 
cracy replaced by a brown one 
that proved equally apathetic to 
the welfare of the under-fed, 
underclad and unlettered Pakhtun 
masses. He never tired of emphasi- 
zing that: “I have been working 
for the establishment of Pakhtu- 
nistan all my life. Pakhtunistan. 
would be an autonomous unit 
in Pakistan. It would stand for 
the Pathans just as Sind stañds 
for the Sindhis or Bengal for 
the Bengalis....The people of 
India call us Pathans, the Per- 
sians call us Afghans. Our real 
name is Pakhtuns. We want Pakh- ‘ 
tunistan and we want to see all 
the Pathans on this side of the 


. Durand Line joined and united 


together in Pakhtunistan.” 
Instrument of Service 


Before the partition, all his 
demands seemed to be withim 
easy reach only for his asking 
for them as both the British Raj 
and the Muslim League appeared 
to be too willing to oblige him 
if he agreed to sever his connec- 
tion with the Congress. When 
acitizen of Pakistan, in six -years’ 
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time, Badshah Khan was (twice 
asked by the Governor Cunni- 
ingham, and Liaquat Ali whether 
he would work in collaboration 


with the League Government.. 


He said: “To them Government 
is a means of achieving power, 
to me it is an insrument of service. 
Our outlook is constructive, theirs 
is destructive. How can we then 
work together?” Badshah Khan 
is no timeserver and he could 
not forget his debt'to a party that 
once stood by him in his stricken 
plight. His mission in life is to 
see his people live ‘and work 
in ` Pakhtunistan—a_ constituted 
belt of all Pathans that were dis- 
united by the-British. They should 
enjoy the freedom and respon- 
sibility of managing their internal 
affaits to the advantage of the 


whole community in a way that, 


MASK OFF 


their art, culture and inborn talents 
for self-development and self- 
expression do not die out. 

He is fully justified in repeating 
that “India is enjoying the fruits 
of independence for twenty years 
and has made us the slaves of 
selves,-has thrown us to the wol- 
ves.” 

The unkindest cut of all was 
India’s betrayal of his cause. 

The memorandum submitted 
by the exasperated Pathans to 
U Thant during his recent visit to 
Kabul has a touch pathos in it: 


“We can no more tolerate Paki- _ 


stani colonialism. In no way can 
we give up our right of self-deter- 
mination. If we do not get it 
through peaceful means, we are 
prepared to achieve it by what- 
ever way possible.” Resort to 
violence may expedite the rea- 


Peking and the “Third 


é¢vHINA is all in favour of 

Africa’s sovereignty,” Chou 
En-lai said time and again during 
his 1963-1964 Afro-Asian tour. 

Last February, while receiving 
Mauritania’s Foreign Minister, 
Marshal Chen Yi chose to recall 
the well-known “Five Principles” 
guiding China’s relations with 
Asian and African nations. 

But that did not in any way 
prevent the Chinese Foreign 
Minister from telling the Red 
Guards recently that’ “Nasser, 
Gandhi, and Tito are leaders 
who curry favour with American 
imperialism”. The notes handed 
down by the Chinese embassies 
in Nairobi and Tunis branded 
Kenya as “a docile pawn of 
imperialism and modern revision- 
ism” and predicted “a sorry end” 
for Tunisia’s Government. 

The question asked by many 
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OBSERVER - 


these days is: Is it sincere when 
it sets forth its principles or when 
it is adding insult to injury in 
regard to independent states in 
Asia and Africa. 

There are many statements pro- 
testing Peking’s interference in 
the internal affairs made by the 
Governments and the press of 
those countries. They also com- 
plain about the Chinese abusing 
their traditional hospitality. 

It has not taken them too long 
to realise that the so-called theory 
of “common interests” and the 
talk of “the need to support, 
help and learn from each other”? 
are a cover-up on China’s claim 
to a leading position in 
the “Third World” or, to use the 
Chinese officialese, Paking’s claim 
to be “the one and only centre 
of world revolution”. 

Prior to 1962-1964 the Afro- 


lisation of Badshah Khan’s life- 
long dream, namely, birth of 
Pakhtunistan. But it will be no 
less a tragedy than Gandhi's 
yielding to the pressure put by 
his impatient colleagues and the 
general public of India for ac- 
ceptance of vivisection of India in 
order to throw off a foreign yoke. 
To gain political independence 
at the cost of disowning Gandhi’s 
or Badshah’ Khan’s fifty years’ 
relentless effort to prove the need 
and efficacy of non-violence in sol- 
vingdomestic or world problems 
with courage, honour and dig- 
nity is unworthy of a true revolu- 
tionary. This prostitution of 
ideology will be something like 
selling the birthright of human 
beings to brute force for a méss 
of pottage. It willbe another 
crucifixion of the Christ. 


World” 


Asians tended to look up to | 


’.China with hope that gradually 


gave way to distrust and suspicion. 
The reason is that the Third World 
has seen through the demagogy 
of the Chinese leaders. That is 
why Peking’s claims to hegemony 
and sermons on “Africa and Asia 
being ripe for revolution’ are 
met today with caution by the 
leaders of these countries. 

The many failures in China’s 
foreign policy have made Peking 
sore and caused it to cast off all 
pretensions. That does not mean, 
of course, that it fails to pay lip- 
service to the old days when it 
used ‘to approach Asian and 
African nations with an open 
heart. The alternative it puts 
forward nowadays, however, 
sounds quite different: side with 
China or face subversive activities, 
inspired and directly financed by 


MAINSTREAM 


China, and thus an end to the 
country’s peace. Neutrality is 
clearly not to Mao Tse-tung’s 
liking. à 

Territorial claims are high on 
the list of ways and means 
employed by the Chinese leaders 
for purposes of blackmailing 
their neighbours. 

«Mao Tse-tung teaches us that 
the Chinese people are morally 
all set to struggle in order to get 
back the territories they have 
lost, the territories which used to 
be owned by China in the old 
days”, said Tuan Lo-fu, Chinese 
Minister, in November last: year. 
The truth is that Peking still 
wistully regrets the loss of the 
territories it “owned” south of 
its borders, “the territories down 
to the South Seas”. 

Evidently paving the way for 
an eventual recovery of the “lost 
lands”, Peking is engaged in a 
vast programme of infiltration into 
its neighbours’ territories. For 
these purposes it widely exploits 
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the Chinese colony abroad which 
presently comes to a total of 12 
million emigrants holding rather 
important positions in the 
economies of China’s neighbours, 
According to reliable sources se- 
veral thousand Chinese residents 
havé been sent by Peking in 
the past few years to Burma, 
Cambodia, Nepal and India to 
merge completely among the local 
Chinese colonies in those 
countries. 


Pusk Buttons 


Be that as it may, the Chinese 
emigrants are the source of 
growing concern for many of 
China’s neighbours. They be- 
having in such a way that the 
Cambodian press once aptly 
referred to Pnompenh as a city 
which seems to be “occupied 
by the Chinese”. Burma’s off- 
cial newspaper, The Working 
People’s Daily, usually rather 
reserved in any open criticism of 
the big northern_neighbour, now 


- 
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SADDLES 


accuses Peking of attempting to 
“push the buttons” in Burma. 
The reason for such an accusa- 
tion was a secret order from 
Peking instructing its - emigrants 
in Southeast Asia to get citizen- 
ship papers, worm their way into 
the army and government, try- 
ing at any cost to be on good 
terms with the local leaders. 
The Chinese Embassy in Rangoon 
is said to be urging the local: 
emigrants to unite or face “the 
lamentable end of the Chinese 
in Indonesia which came to them 
only because they had lacked 
unity”. Even in faraway Africa 
the national leaders who are 
sympathetic to Peking and invite 
experts from it are not fully in 
the know about the exact numbers 
of the Chinese in their country 
and what they are actually doing 
there. Dahomey’s President C. 
Soglo recently said that the Chinese 
experts’ in his country had been 
busy not so much planting rice, 
as 'əxpected, as planting agents 
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As to China’s neighbours, their 
security is threatened not only 
by the Peking Chinese but by 
their fellow countrymen from 
Taiwan, mostly known as “the 
remnants of the Chiang Kai- 
shek armed forces”. Taking 
advantage of the so-called Cul- 
tural Revolution on the mainland, 
those forces are engaged in ‘haras- 
sing activities’ both in China and 
the neighbouring countries. Pe- 
king is known to wink at all that. 
The rumours strongly indicate 
that, dissatisfied with the 
existing frontier treaties 
signed several years ago with 
its Asian neighbours, Peking in 
fact is secretly aiding the Chiang 
forces with food supplies to ter- 
rorize the neighboring countries. 

The way things are, Red China 
dreaming of Asian leadership, 
finds it increasingly difficult to 
act through the national leaders 
and official representatives of the 
Afro-Asian countries. Both their 
experience and the world events 
make them rather wary of the 
aging Mao’s true goals. To make 
matters worse Peking itself dis- 
likes the regimes in those countries 
and, moreover, refuses to accept 
even the socialist goals announced 
by Burma, UAR, Mali, Tanzania 
and several other countries. In 
other words, Asia and Africa, 
bound to China by “common 
history and common tasks” have 


no alternative but to be Maoised. 

To attain its ends Peking has 
long been playing a double game: 
while wooing and lulling leaders 
in Asia and Africa, it has relied 
all along on opposition groups, 
building up a pro-Chinese lobby 
through the Machiavellian com- 
bination of bribes and blackmail. 
UAR has asked Peking to recall 
its ambassador to Cairo because 
Chen Chia-kang has been found 
involved with the Mohammed 
Agha anti-Government plotters 
and guilty of setting up a pro- 
Peking student extremists’ orga- 
nization. Chen Chia king is said to 
have explained away his ties with 
the Mohhamed Agha group by 
claiming that the money he gave 
was to be spent on distributing 
Chinese propaganda material. 
For Nasser, however, that hardly 
makes any difference whatever 
since the money M. Agha received 
was in the final analysis, always 
used against his Government. 

Adam Malik, Indonesia’s Fore- 
ign Minister, has recently accused 
Peking of training Indonesians 
who are later to be smuggled into 
their home land to combat the 
present Jakarta regime. 

Reports from the Middle East 
indicate Peking has lately been 
busy training agents for the 
Palestine organization to be smug- 
gled into Israel to work for a 
clash between the Zionists and 
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the Arabs at a time suitable 
for China 


On the eve of the 17th anni- 
versary of China’s revolution and 
the New Year of 1967 the 
Hsinhua news agency carried 
greetings to “people’s wars” in 
over twenty countries and regions 
of the world. The Chinese 
leaders, of course, do not 
make it clear what kind of wars 
they have in mind but, when one 
recalls the abortive coup in In- 
donesia, itcan be said definitely 
that Mao’s aim is to substitute pro- 
Chinese regimes for the ones 
now existing in Afro-Asian co- 
untries although they have won 
their independence quite recently 
and naturally need a long period 
for stabilization. 


The Peking leaders seem to have 
long since forgotten their high- 
falutin promises of aid to other 
countries, made several years ago. 
In Mao’s hands economic aid and 
trade are not so much a means 
of contacts and exchanges as a 
tool for pressure. Thus, the 
usually well-informed quarters in 
Colombo believe, China is pre- 
sently threatening Ceylon, with 
breaking all trade links and ending 
the rice-rubber exchanges unless 
Ceylon takes a favourable stand 
towards China. The recent pro- 
Mao speech in Peking by Guna- 
vardhane, Ceylon’s ambassador 
to Peking, is thus a plea to the 
Chinese to continue with the 
existing agreement. 

In return for their ‘no strings’ 
aid the Chinese would actually- 
like.to get political concessions or, 
at least, approval for the Cultural 
Revolution. Ismail Toure, 
Gunea’s Minister, and Mauri- 
tania’s Foreign Minister have 
shown how praising that ‘revolu-- 
tion’ may become an open sesame 
password to get access to China’s 
finances. 


Red China which, until recently, 
claimed to be a guarantor of inde- 
pendence in Asia and Africa and, 
perhaps, was believed to be so, 
is now a source for concern for 
many Afro-Asian countries. 
Thus Peking has lost the good- 
will cf the very area whose centre 
it pretends to be and on which 
it has pinred and is still pinning 
its main hopes for its hegemony 
in the third world. 
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UR final aim can only be a classless society 
O with equal economic justice and opportunity 
for all, a seciety organized on a planned basis 
for the raising of mankind to higher material 
and cultural level, to a cultivation of spiritual 
values of co-operation, unselfishness, the spirit of 
service, the desire to do right, goodwill and love 

ultimately a world order. Everything that 
comes in the way will have to be removed, gently 
if possible, forcibly if necessary. And there 
seems to be little doubt that coercion will often 


be necessary. 
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the happy ones during these months 
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return Railway fares, offered between 
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For making the tourist’s trip to and stay in Kashmir comfor- 
table, a number of amenities are available. 


1. There is a direct air service between Delhi and Srinagar, 
besides a daily shuttle service between Srinagar and Jammu. 


2. Comfortable taxis and Deluxe buses ply between Pathankot 
and Srinagar. 





3. Well-furnished and sanitary-fitted Dak Bungalows at Jammu, 
Kud, Batote, Banihal and other stations en route with excel- 
lent catering arrangements. 





4. House-boats with all modern facil:ties and catering arrange- 
ments in the Dal Lake, Nagin Leke and on Jhelum. 


5. Well-furnished Tourist Huts at Gulmarg, Pahalgam, Kokarnag, 
Sonamarg, Yusmarg, Achhabal and Cheshma Shahi. 


6. Sight-seeing deluxe buses available for all places of tourist 
interest. 
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‘A FRUSTRATING EXPERIENCE 


\ 


Ove again the Chief Ministers of Congress and 

non-Congress States met in New Delhi under the 
aegis of the Centre and dispersed without seriously 
tackling the basic economic issues confronting the 
country. : 

Even in the new situation thrown up by the results 
of the Fourth General Election such conferences 
continue to be occasions for underlining the absence 
of direction and a sense of helplessness that appears 
to have overtaken government in this country, especi- 
ally at the Centre. At conferences of Chief Ministers, 
in the very nature of things much of the initiative for 
new thinking and formulation of new lines of action 
has to come from the Union Government. If at 
the recent conference no effort was made to find or 
even investigate the root causes of economic malaise 
much less to consider long-term solutions for them, 
the reason is mainly the total incapacity for initiative, 
that has developed at the Centre, although the aggra- 
vating factor of the reluctance of many State Govern- 
ments to think in terms of drastic and radical remedies 
for the persisting crises cannot be minimised. 

The Central Government has got used to drifting, 
having been on this course for at least three years 
now. The sad fate of the Fourth Plan bears eloquent 
testimony to this; so does the hibernation into which 
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the Planning Commission has been systematically 
pushed; so does the utter lack of effort in the direction 
of ending total dependence on imports from America 
to feed the nation. Other examples of the tendency to 
put off positive decision or action are provided by 
the continuing quibbling over “social control” on 
the banking industry, the deliberate avoidance of 
implementation of the promise to introduce mono- 
poly procurement and State trading in foodgrains, 
and the refusal tc take steps to place curbs on 
monopolies and end concentration of wealth. 
In short, the Centre prefers to wait indefinitely, 
hopefully looking to the skies and to President John- 
son’s Administraticn for signs that its problems will 
be solved for the time being without much effort on 
Its part. 

This attitude naturally found reflection in the Chief 
Ministers’ Conference. Also was evident the ten- 
dency to make out that the ball was now in the States’ 
court—that it was up to the States to take their own 
decisions and imp'ement them with their own re- 
sources, subject of course to the constitutional limi- 
tations which are considered more sacred than human 
lives or happiness. 


The recent conference of Chief Ministers was sup- 
posedly devoted to agricultural problems, but there 
is no evidence that it came to grips with the basic 
questions involved. That it was not entirely the 
fault of the States can be seen from the fact that when 
one of the non-Congress State Governments suggested 
the abolition of land revenue and the simultaneous 
imposition of graded agricultural income-tax, Sri 
Asoka Mehta ratsed the bogey that any such proposal 
required the approval of four Central Ministries. 
The Congress is committed to the abolition of Jand 
revenue On uneconomic holdings and to the levy of 
agricultural income-tax but the Congress Govern- 
ment at the Centre was able to obstruct a constructive 
proposal on these lines by raising what is obviously 
little more than a technical objection, the validity of 
which must be open to serious doubt. 

There is no justification whatever for the Union 
Government coming in the way of progressive agri- 
cultural legislation in any State, even if it lacks the 
capacity to initiate such measures on an all-India 
basis. The suspicion is inescapable that the objection 
has been raised mainly because the proposal has ema- 
nated from a non-Congress Government and partly 
because the Congress is dominated by interests which 
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will be adversely affected by any such legislation, 
‘On planning and the future of the Planning Com- 
mission neither the Centre nor many of the States 
have shown smuch enthusiasm. Not only have most 
States not offered their comments on the Administra- 
tive Reforms Commission’s proposals on the re- 
organisation of the Planning Commission, but none 
of those present at the conference had any comment 
to make on Sri Namboodiripad’s six-point programme 
to make planning productive: they wanted “time” 
to consider the programme. This is rather strange 
because the Kerala Chief Minister’s proposals did 


not contain much that was new; its highlights were © 


radical land reforms, nationalisation of banks, general 
insurance and external trade, greater State partici- 
pation in internal trade in essential commodities, 
elimination of foreign business interests and reduction 
of dependence on foreign aid, 

All these ideas in one form or another—in some 
cases even in more radical forms—have been accepted 
by the Congress as well as many of the other political 
parties represented at the Chief Ministers’ Conference, 
Yet they wanted “time” to consider the proposals. 
The reluctance to make the basic structural changes 
needed to make planning fruitful to the masses was 
certainly in evidence, Even if the Centre preferred 
drift, there was no reason why the non-Congress 
Governments in which Leftist parties are participating 
should not have insisted on discussion of Sri Nam- 
boodiripad’s proposals, so that even if final decisions 
could not be taken, an outline of the future line of 
action could have emerged. The plea that not suffi- 
cient thought had been given to these burning ques- 
tions can only amount to a confession of ineptitude if 
not of betrayal of the popular mandate. 

The readiness with which some at least of the non- 
Congress Chief Ministers played into the clever hands 
of Sri Morarji Desai was amazing. It has become 
customary over the years for the Chief Ministers to 
make such conferences occasions to demand funds 
and for the Central representatives to sermonise the 
States on the need to find their own resources. A 
new dimension was added to this perpetual debate by 
the introduction of the idea of a wage-prices-profits 
freeze. The idea was first mooted by Sri Desai, and 
it came up at the conference in the context of the 
Gajendragadkar Commission award on dearness 
allowance for Central employees and its recommenda- 
tion that State Government employees should be paid 
DA on the same basis. Those Chief Ministers who, 
finding that the Centre was in no mood to make addi- 
tional resources available to enable the States to meet 
the additional commitment involved, plumped for 
the “freeze” formula, showed little appreciation of 
the practical implications of the proposal. 

The administration over all these years has proved 
both unwilling to and incapable of holding the price 
line; and there is not even the inclination to consider 
steps to limit the minting of unlimited profits by 
big business houses owning large numbers of ind- 
ustries and cornering licences in the bargain. The 
practical result of any such scheme will only be to 
freeze wages while prices and piivate profits continue 
their upward curve with wonted gay abandon. The 
working class will have no alternative but to resist 
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any attempt to freeze wages which are already far 
below the needs imposed by the prevailing price leveis. 
The worker today is in no mood to tolerate his being 
made the scapegoat for the failures of the administra- 
tors, and the reaction to any attempt to peg wages at 
their present eroded level without prior freezing~of 
prices at reasonable levels and of profits also similarly 
can Only be an outburst of massive labour unrést. 

If the authorities are serious, pegging should start 
with prices and profits—and the freezing should not 
be at the current:bloated levels but considerably lower 
and realistic. There is no indication that the Chief 
Ministers’ Conference thought on these lines at all. 
At least those non-Congress Governments in which 
progressive parties have a share should set their faces 
sternly against injustice to the working class, 

As for procurement, it cannot be denied ‘that the 
performance of both Congress and non-Congress 
Governments has been unsatisfactory. Even West 
Bengal and Kerala have not done enough. With the 
Centre reluctant to insist on monopoly procurement, 
the surplus States are disinclined to take up such a 
programme On their awn. And there is room for sus- 
picion that some of the surplus States are utilizing 
their surpluses as a political lever. The Centre is 
yet to awaken to the fact that unless procurement and 
distribution are totally in the hands of the Government, 
the pathetic dependence on the monsoon and Wash- 
ington’s moods will continue: and to that extent our 
freedom will remain mortgaged. 


None of the fundamental economic problems which 
are causing suffering and privation to millions in this 
country can be solved without structural changes in 
the planning machinery and without drastic altera- 
tions in the economic structure itself. Tinkering with 
basic problems as is being done by the Chief Ministers 
at their periodic conclaves will lead nowhere. While 
the ideal solution would be reforms on a national 
scale, the State Governments dominated by Leftist 
parties cannot afford to wait for such a happy con- 
summation. The State Government which proposed 
simultaneous abolition of land revenue and intro- 
duction of agricultural income-tax should go ahead 
with its proposals : if later it is found that the Con- 
stitution comes in the way of such a progressive move, 
the people will bring about the necessary changes in 
the Constitution. After all it is they who gave the 
clear mandate for change 

If, on the other hand, these States follow the tradi- 
tion of leaving every decision to the Centre and drift 
aimlessly along with it, they must get ready to face 
popular anger. The Governments of these States 
must remember that unless at every stage they chal- 
lenge the status quo, the constitutional pundits at the 
Centre will successfully prevent them from acting 
firmly in the interests of the common people and 
against monopolists, profiteers and other anti-social 
elements who have cornered the nation’s wealth in 
their greedy little hands. The people will not accept 
excuses like limitations imposed by the Constitution 
or non-cooperation from the Centre; these pleas can 
be valid only up to a point, and will lose validity once 
the people begin to feel that their plight is unbearable 
and the Government has done little positive to lighten 
their burden. 
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New Delhi Skyline 


At tHouGH the prospect of 
political instability seems to 
have receded in recent weeks, a 
pall of uncertainty hangs over 
the New Delhi scene and drift 
has become the law of political 
functioning in the, Capital. 

The confabulations that the 
Chief Ministers had last - week 
with the Centre produced very 
little by way of firm decisions, 
The agenda was impressive and 
the urgent problems pertaining 
to food, price rise and unrest 
over wages have almost reached 
the point of crisis. The impres- 
sion one gathered during the 
talks that were mainly conducted 
by the Finance Minister—the Prime 
Minister and the Home Minister 
being conspicuously subdued dur- 
ing the entire period of the Cop- 
ference—was that the Centre was 
posing the problems and expect- 
ing the States to fulfil their part, 
while the States pressed the 
chronic complaint of the Centre’s 
neglect of their demands and 
grievances, 


This frustrating essay has led 
quite a few Chief Ministers to 
question the very necessity of 
such conferences with all the 
fanfare and publicity. The Food 
“Minister, for instance, tried tò 
perform gymnastics, quibbling 
with figures of allocations which 
convinced few of the Chief Mini-- 
sters, and tried to throw the 
blame, at least partly, on the 
States for not having gone ahead 
with large-scale procurement. 

What was noticeable was that 
there was hardly any effort on 
the part of the Centre to place 
before the Chief Ministers the 
‘actual picture of difficulties in 
getting foreign imports particularly 
because of the adamancy of the 
US Government. Had this been 
emphasised strongly, the entire 
debate could have assumed a 
political character and despite 
the hardships in the offing, the 
spirit of self-reliance would have 
emerged as a distinct national 
feature. The innate anti-imperia- 
lism of the common masses could 
still be roused if they were told 
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„that it would be necessary to 


to forgo meals so that indepen- 
dence and self-respect of the nation 
could be held high and that the 
Government refused to knuckle 
under American blackmailing. 
But the food crisis has not been 
posed from that angle at all. 
Tnstead, the Chief Ministers went 
back with a sense of frustration 
which is bound to change into 
despair as shortages loom larger 
and larger in the coming weeks. 


Even on the question of work- 
ing out a correct agricultural 
strategy there was no direction 
from the Centre. A few months 
ago the entire problem was re- 
duced to the question of more 
fertiliser production, and today 
the emphasis seems to have 
shifted to minor irrigation. While 
there are good reasons in sup- 
port of both the approaches, 
what is lacking is a wejl-thought- 
out coherent line which could 
unify all the States in a common 
crusade for greater agricultural 
production. 


Sri Morarji Desai’s exchanges 
with the ‘Chief Ministers over 
the question of wage freeze and 
more dearness allowance for 
Government employees, sounded 
more like a college-union debate 


.in which two~sides were putting 


forward contending arguments. 
The basic approach, as Sri Nam- 
boodiripad complained later on, 
was missing and the Government 
seems to be trying to tackle pro- 
blems piecemeal; but the crisis 
today is too overpowering for 
any piecemeal solution. The 
totality of the economic crisis can 
only be tackled by thrashing out 
a common basic approach which 
will have the maximum support 
in the country. While there is 
no doubt about the scope for 
reducing administrative expenses, 
one cannot escape the feeling in 
New Delhi that larger and larger 
sections of political opinion are 
coming to realise that unless 
institutional changes are introduced 
there is no escape from the quick- 
sand of deepening crisis. 


While the excitement over the 
question of abolition of privy pur- 
ses continues—three Chief Mini- 
sters, namely, those of Madhya 
Pradesh, Gujarat and Orissa having 
raised objections to the propo- 
sed measure—the more important 


` issue of bank nationalisation is 


quietly shelved although econo- 
mists, by no means Leftists, have 
come to recognise that without 
such basic measures as bank 
nationalisation; there can be 
no question of curbing prices. 


x ki * 


D® on the part of the Centre 

was not confined to the ques- 
tion of facing the economic crisis, 
This week it was seen in a very 
blatant form in the handling of 
the Assam question, and here 
the drift has become the law of 
the Central activity for years, 


if not decades. The fear of alienat- 


ing Assam Congress which pre- 
sents a picture of a divided house 
and the likely collapse of 
the Congress ‘regime in 
Assam as a result, have ham- 
strung the Centre’s approach to 
the problem of the hill people, 
From Nehru’s proposal for Scot- 
tish type of economy to the Patas- 
kar recommendations, there has 
been an endless series of quib- 
blings mainly because the Assam 
Congress could not be made to 
see reason: the wisdom of part- 
ing with a portion of power be- 
fore it is too late, has never been 
a virtue of the Congress in Assam; 
even On the question of handl- 
ing the Bengali minority, its 
intolerance touched off a first- 
class crisis a few years ago. 


With regard to the hill people, 
what the leaders of the Assam 
Congress—and not only Congress 
but a substantial section of the 
Opposition as well—do not seem 
to realise is that political awaken- 
ing in these areas has to be given 
proper recognition, and unless 
that is done, frustration will lead 


-to unrest and unrest to open 


revolt. 


This is the lesson that one has 
to draw from the record of the 
mishandling of the Nagas until 
it became too late, and later on 
of the Mizos. There is no point in 
blaming them today for having 
gone anti-national. More serious 
was: the steady neglect and the 
attitude of looking down upon 
them which marked the record 
of the Congress in Assam in the 
first years of independence. If 
the All-Parties Hill Leaders Con- 
ference with its established base 
among the Khasis is allowed to 
be embittered, then a heavy price 
may have to be paid later. 

At one stage Sri Chaliha tried 
to take a realistically tolerant 
attitude towards the hill people. 
But this was exploited by the 
rival faction in the Assam Con- 
gress to whip up chauvinistic 
frenzy against Sri Chaliha, The 
result is that today he can hardly 
take.a bold stand as can be 
seen from his pathetic acquis- 
scence in the angry tub-thump= 
ing of a large section of Assam 
Congressmen against the Centre’s 
January proposal for a federal 
set-up for Assam. 

During the. week-end confer- 
ence in Delhi, what was noticeable 
was that the Centre played more 
or less a neutral role instead 
of asserting its authority to press 
its own proposal for a federal 
reorganisation of Assam. 
New Delhi observers got the 
impression that neither the 
Prime Minister nor the Home 
Minister is in a position today to 
enforce a Central proposal on 
their own partymen in Assam, 
for fear that this might lead to 
arevolt inthe Pradesh Congress 
and consequently, to the fall of 
one more Congress Ministry. 

But the overall objective assess- 
ment of the situation as could be 
gathered during the New Delhi 
conference would show _ that 
unless the Centre firmly takes up 
a position, and emphasises the 
need to placate the hill people 
as a national issue—and not just 
an item of bickering at the State 
level—crisis will overtake the 
Government’s relations with hill 
people, undermining further the 
fabric of the Republic as has 
already happened due to the 
actions of the Nagas and Mizos. 

* x * 


Ts crisis which has overtaken 

the United Front Ministry 
in Uttar Pradesh has naturally 
enthused Congress circles in the 
Capital. However, the more 
sober section among them attri- 
bute the discredit of the United 
Front Ministry not so much to 
the emergence of unity among 
the warring factions in zhe UP 
Congress but to the dwindling 
prestige and authority of one of 
the main constituents of the 
United Front, namely Jan Sangh. 


The UP election results have 
come as a great shock to the all- 
India leaders of the Jan Sangh. 
For, they realise this wil’ break 
the myth of the Jan 3angh’s 
monolithic dynamism—é¢ virtue 
which perhaps more’than the 
Jan Sangh leaders themselves, 
Dr. Lohia has been talkinz about 
for a long time. 


Another factor which in the 
opinion of New Delhi observers 
has contributed to the Ciscredit 
of the UP Ministry is tke role 
of Sri Charan Singh. In marked 
contrast to the unifying role 
played by Sri Ajoy Mukherji 
in a much move difficulr set-up 
in West Bengal, the UP Chief 
Minister has been playing like 
a local Morarji, hectormg all 
the time not only his 
opponents but ever his 
allies; his unconcealed conser- 
vatism On questions of economic 
policy and his rigidity in handling 
difficult situations have become a 
serious liability for the United 
Front Ministry. His zeported 
remark at' the New Dehi con- 
ference that the Chief Ministers 
must ‘govern’ is an indez of his 
old-time outlook which can never 
be a solidifying element in keeping 
a United Front together not to 
speak of a Coalition ministry of 
parties with divergent outlooks 
over which he presides today. 


The prospect of an eerly end 
of the United Front Ministry in 
UP is bound to  activise 
Congress circles in other 3tates as 
well. For instance, there are 
reports current in New Delhi 
of serious moves to patch up 
differences among the contending 
factions in Bihar Congr2ss. The 
earlier effort to win over the 
Raja of Ramgarh so that the 
majority could be secured, and 


to bring back Congress into 
power in Bihar seems to ‘have 
been given up for the present, 
mainly because of the awareness 
that if Ramgarh walks into the 
Congress, a section of Congress- 
men is likely to walk out of it. 


At present the objective of the 
Congress leaders in Bihar is to 
forge unity amongst the internal 
factions. In the bargain Sri K.B. 
Sahay is likely to be left out ; 
it is reported that he is planning 
to go soon on a visit to U.S.A. 
The mantle of leadership in the 
Bihar Congress is likely to fall 
on Sri Binodananda Jha who 
has the additional advantage of 
commanding the confidence of 
the high-ups in New Delhi. 


All these developments are, 
however, more in the nature of 
advance preparations, They have 
not yet matured to a point where 
it can safely be said that a new 
power alignment is definitely 


_ coming up in the Indian political 


scene, 


Meanwhile, the Centre seems 
to have taken up West Bengal 
watching as more than a pastime. 
It is being emphasised that poli- 
tical unrest in West Bengal is 
far wider than the disturbances 
at Naxalbari. Sri Chavan is 
believed to have a high opinion 
about Sri Jyoti Basu’s competence; 
however, New Delhi circles 
point to the fact that the extremist 
wing is strongly entrenched in 
the ranks of the CPM and that it 
would be a mistake to equate its 
strength or influence with those 
of the proclaimed dissidents who 
have been thrown out of the party. 
It is understood this is one of the 
points in Governor Dharma 
Vira’s reporting in New Delhi 
on an urgent visit. 


Against this background of 
growing rift in the Left Commun- 
ist ranks, political observers in 
the Capital attach significance to 
the confidential meeting that took 
place here between Sri Basu and 
Sri Namaboodiripad, along with 
Sri Gopalan. - 


Are like-minded leaders pre- 
paring to take the initiative in 
putting CPM on right rails? 


July 11 N.C. 


MAINSTREAM 


LETTER FROM RANGOON 


The sudden outburst of anger- 


against the Chinese that has today 
engulfed Burma is likely to come 
as a surprise to the Outside world, 
but not to the informed circles 
in Rangoon. 

While the Ne Win Govern- 
ment had some inkling of the 
coming events, it was not fully 


aware of what Mao’s men_were ` 


upto. It could detect certain 
coldness in the Sino-Burmese 
relations, but had no idea of 
the enormity of the impact of 
Mao’s Cultural Revolution on 
Peking’s relations with Rangoon, 
In fact, the Chinese “Cultural 
Revolution” finally rolled down 
to Burma like a tidal wave, 
Several dozen Red Guards from 
among the local Chinese gathered 
at the Chinese Consulate to 
“struggle against the small group 
of people vested with power 
who are following the capitalist 
road”. They put up several 
posters On the Consulate . walls 
exposing the “supporters of the 
most prominent person in the 
party who is following the capita- 
list road” and levelled a number of 
accusations at the Chinese Ambas- 
sador in Burma, Keng Piao, 
The Red Guards claimed, 
among other things, that 
the Ambassador’s daughters had 
fled China in fear of the great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution; 
that they were immersed in the 
bourgeois way of life, bought 
valuables on the Burmese black 
market and read nothing but 
trash literature. 
The wall posters were discussed 
at a meeting held by the Embassy 
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staff. The speakers admitted the 
correctness of the accusations and 
noted that in their posters the 
“local Chinese had expressed their 
boundless love for Mao Tse-tung 
and admiration for the Great 


_ Proletarian Cultural Revolution”. 


Diplomatic observers link the 
subsequent unexpected recalling 
of Keng Piao to Peking with the 
criticism levelled at him and 
predict that in the very nearest 
future the activities of the local 
Red Guards will acquire even 
wider scope. Burma has a con- 
siderable Chinese population 
—400 thousand Chinese and 500- 
700 thousand Sino-Burmese; there 
is a fully pro-Chinese Communist 
Party—the “White Flag’?—which 
receives moral and material sup- 
Port from Peking; and 1000-kilo- 
metre-long common border 
which facilitates the smuggling 
of agents, arms and propaganda 
materials into the country. 

And although among the one 
million Chinese in Burma there 
are also supporters of Liu Shao- 
chi and even Chiang Kai-shek, 
and the attitude of all these 
people to the Cultural Revolu- 
tion differs, they are completely 
unanimous in the belief that 
Burma should be within the 
sphere of Chinese influence. To 
strengthen this influence the local 
Chinese readily join the Burmese 
army, marry Burmese women and 
never fail to come fo the aid of 
any Chinese businessman when he 
finds himself in difficult straits. 

These circumstances are cleverly 
used by Peking’s official and un- 
official emissaries. The Chinese 


Embassy, Consulate, the staff of 
the New China News Agency 
and the group of Chinese specia- , 
lists working On various construc- 
tion projects, organise the publica- 
tion and distribution of propa- 
ganda materials, guide the activ- 
ities of numerous Chinese clubs, 
associations and societies, help 
the Chinese loyal to Mao Tse- 
tung to infiltrate into the govern- 
mént machinery, party and army 
command, and help organise 
secret members of the Chinese 
Ccmmunist Parties into special 
groups which are instructed to 
form Red Guard detachments in 
various districts of Burma. Thus, 
in April alone more than 30 
Chinese functionaries were sent 
to the Shan, Kachin and Karen 
states, 

According to circles close to 
the Chinese colony in Rangoon, 
Peking is nowadays quite hostile 
to the Ne Win Government. Mao 
holds that even if his supporters 
fail in staging an immdeiate take- 
over and even if the worse comes 
to the worse and events develop 
On the Indonesian pattern, this 
will inflict much less harm to the 
development of the “Revolution” 
in Asia than the stabilisation of 
the Ne Win regime and the peace- 
ful implementation of his pro- 
gramme of economic and political] 
reforms. 

It is in this background that the 
incident about the Mao Tse-Tung 
badges triggered off a nation. 
wide revulsion against the Chinese, 
Mao’s cultural Revolution has 
boomeranged On the banks of the 
Trrawady. 


cs" of us feel deeply distressed 


at the thought that a process 
` of disintegration of our country 
has’ set in. Separatist and fissi- 
parous tendencies are aggressively 
- asserting themselves in the social 

- and political fields. ` 


During ‘our freedom paren 
and’ immediately 
forces lending- sustenance to dis- 
Tuptive elements, remained dor- 
. Mant in the face of the powerful 
upsurge of nationalism. But these 
trends are now acquiring various 
insidious forms, and many 


-interested groups in India~ and’ 


outside are . seeking to exploit, 
fully any weakness that our 


"+ Central authority -might DEURE 


at any level. 

India’s heritage is unity in 
diversity; occasionally, however, 
symptoms of narrow groupism 
and sectarianism -marred our 
progress towards complete 
nationhood in the past, and led 
to weakening and disintegration. 


These same symptoms are now 


reappearing. 


Continued foreigi domination 
seriously undermined the potentia- 
Jities of the unifying factors. 
The most important and strategic 
field where the forces of national 
unity were astutely but systemati- 

. cally subverted and gradually 
annihilated, and germs of 
sectarianism and disruption nur- 
tured, was that. of -education. 
' Under British rule, successive 
generatior of, the ‘elite’ were so 
regularly conditioned through a 
cleverly designed educational sys- 
tem .that consciousness of social 
and political conflicts was accén- 
tuated. Consequently, . mutually 
conflicting emotions, those of 
nationalism on one hand and 
of sectarianism of many varieties 
on the other, became one of the 
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thereafter, the , 


- hensive outlook, 
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characteristics of our day-to-day 
existence, 


wall was -erected between the 
educated classes and masses. The 
very springs of national ethos 


and aspirations were sought to` 


be polluted by laying exaggerated 
emphasis -on the internal conflicts 
in Our social and political history, 
and by presenting a grabbled, 
distorted and disjointed version 
of past events in the history text- 
books; the value of common 


achievements through fusion. of - 


thought and culture were heavily 
underrated. `- 


Story of Human Concord 
The prolonged conflicts in world 


- history between centripetal and 


centrifugal tendencies between 
loyalty to country and humanity 
and loyalty to caste, region and 
religious or lingusitic group, 
were resolved by our wise fore- 
fathers by cultivating a compre- 
It is absurd 
to think human history is a long 
chronicle of discord’ and belli- 
gerency. In fact human history is 
a long story of human concord, 
cooperative effort, and mutual 
aid. Man subordinated his indi- 
viduality and submerged his self 
in the common pool of humanity, 


and began to share the benefits’ 


of ‘life with others. Individuaiists 
asserted. itself and resisted when 
society ‘sought to advance on the 
basis of united effort. Individualist 
and small groups created con- 
flicts, but ultimately they had to 
sutrender. Qur history books 
have totally ignored these values 
and laid emphasis entirely on 
political conflicts. That is sheer 
distortion of history. - 

- During the 1947 communal 


frenzy Gandhiji admitted at one 


By making English’ 
the only link language and the 
means of communication, a high 


' of Englishmen into India. 


National Integration and Teaching of History E 


of his prayer meetings that “com- 
munal harmony cannot be per- 
manently established in our 
country so long as highly distorted 
versions ‘of our history are being 
taught in our schools‘and colleges 
through the history text-books.” 


Jawaharlal Nehru made the 
following observations in -his 
Discovery of India: “The 
histories of India that most of us 
have had to read, chiefly written , 
by Englishmen, are usually long 
apologies and panegyrics of. 
British rule and barely veiled con- 
temptuous accounts of what 
happened here in the millennia . 


. preceding it, Indeed, real history . 


for them begins with the advent 
Even 
the British period is distorted 
with the object .of glorifying 
British rule and British virtues..”’ 


Even present-history text-books. 


are by and ‘large based on these 
earlier text-books, and are- no 


_ More than chronicles of intern- 
. ecine strife in which the divergent 


elements in the Indian population 
engaged themselves. For almost 
200 years these books continued 
to corrupt ‘the minds -of Indian 
youth with the viruses of narrow 
groupism, communalism and 
sectarianism, instead of inspring 
in them sentiments of common 
nationhood and patriotic fervour. 
Distorted versions of history pro- - 
duced mutual distrust, conflict 
and .fear—the educated classes 
were made to imagine that. if 
the protecting hand-.of British 
rule was withdrawn there would be 
chaos, Through these text-books 
long-forgotten memories ` of 
conflict, aggression, war and per- 
secution were revived and brought 
into prominence. The - result was 
that dead controversies of ancient 
times were resurrected,. embitter- 
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ing our daily life. The teaching of 
history, in short, was used to 
create perpetual rift among our 
people. 

Englishmen produced “The 
Cambridge History of India” in 
four volumes, the British version 
of our history, and they are now 
preparing to bring out a new and 
revised edition of it. The Russians 
are writing Indian history from a 
different angle, in four volumes, 
each of 800 pages, and two vol- 
umes of that history have already 
come out. American scholars 
are doing the same, and prepara- 
tions are afoot to ‘bring-.out a 
comprehensive book of many 
volumes, But we have grossly 
neglected our national duty in 
this regard, and have tolerated, 
even as a free country, a distorted 
image of India continuing to be 
presented to our students and to 
the world. 


Deliberate Distortion 5 


The most deliberate. and mis- 
chievous distortion of our history 
was in respect of our relations 
with Islam and the Islamic world. 
First, instead of dividing Indian 
History intO natural ages and 
periods determined according to 
our social, cultural and political 
evolution, it was divided into 
periods of so-called “communal 
rule”, like the Hindu period, 
the Muslim period and the British 
period, with a view to. dividing 
our children’s minds from the 
Start into communal compart- 
ments. How mischievous, dis- 
joined and scientifically wrong 
this kind of division is can be 
easily realised when we see our 
historians ending the so-called 
“Hindu Period” with the decline 
of the kingdom of “Vijaya Nagar” 
and then again taking the student, 
‘back to the 7th century to start 
the History of the “Muslim 
Period” beginning with the Arab 
attack on Sind. The Muslim 
Period ends with the dethrone- 
ment of the last Mughal King 
Bahadur Shah — and then the 
student go back to events 
connected with the entry of the 
Portugese into India, in order to 
start the narrative of the British 
Period. According to these ver- 
sions the two great conquerors, 
Rajendra Chola and Mahmud of 
Ghazni belong to two different 
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ages, because we find the former 
in the “Hindu Period” and the 
latter in. the “Muslim Period”, 
but both were in. reality con- 
temporaries and should have come 
on the scene together. The his- 
tories of various so-called “Hindu” 
and “Muslim” states. from the 
8th to 16th centuries cannot 
be separated from each other 
and form a single whole. To tear 
them apart is unnatural and robs 
history of its environmental 
base. 

` To take another example, the 
kingdom of Orissa in the 15th 
century extended from Rajmahal 
to Trichinopoly, and was then 
the biggest state in India, but 
‘history books continue to focus 
our attention on Delhi, even 
though that kingdom had then 
shrunk to an area of 14 square 
miles. British historians did not 
aim at a synthesised handling 
of the whole Indian history, and 
they nevcr attempted to correctly 
assess the sum total of the events 
that acted and reacted on one 
another. Their aim was to present 
a disjointed picture of different 
sects and communities building 
up mutually exclusive social and 
cultural lives and seeking to 
establish domination over one 
another. Even art and sculpture 
was presented as Hindu, Bauddha, 
Jain and Muslim; the great 
expert on Indian art, Rai Krishen 
Das, demonstrated the absurdity 
of these notions. He traced the 
ancestry of the Mughul school 
of painting back to Ajanta. 


Comparing Polities 


Where the head of the state 
happend to be a Muslim, the 
state was described as Muslim, 
and vice versa, The character of 
the rule, the relationship between 
the state and the people and the 
form of administration were 


considered of no consequence, 


For instance, if the whole polity 


' of Mughul administration is 


thoroughly and minutely com- 
pared with the earlier, so-called 
‘Hindu’ polity, or the subsequent 
polity under Shivaji, and the sys- 
tems of imperial administration 
are properly compared, it will 
be found that basically the system 
introduced bythe Pathan king Sher 
Shah Suri, and later adapted by 
Akbar and his successors was 


¢ 


Only an extension and adaptation 
of the systems developed in earlier 
times, advocated and expounded 
by scholars of statecraft like 


. Kautilya. But an impression was 


sought to be created that with the 
advent of the sultanate and the 
subsequent Pathan and Mughul 
kings an entirely new “Muslim” 
polity and system of administra- 
tion were imposed which were 
alien to the “Hindu” genius, 

In the history books, the close 
relationship between Arabs and 
Indians during the period from 
the 7th century till the invasion of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, a period of 
nearly 300 years, was altogether 
ignored. These were the years 
when the most intimate and 
cordial social, intellectual and 
cultural relations between Hindu 
and Arab scholars were established 
and constant interchange of ideas 
had becomie the order Of the day. 
Those were the days of the rapid 
rise of Islam in Asia and Europe, 
and the Arab Islamic world was 
brimming with vigour and fresh- 
ness of Outlook. However, the 
so-called ‘inherent’ intolerance of 
Islam was hardly conspicuous in 
those days in the mutual rela- 
tions of the Hindus of India and 
the Muslims of the Arab world. 
But British historian gave to 
Islam an entirely different role 
in India and elsewhere. 


Mahmud of Ghazni started his 
adventures in India in A.D.1001, 
and he died in A.D. 1029. 
Shabab-ud-din Ghauri conquered 
Delhi in A.D.1192, i.e. nearly 
200 years after Mahmud of 
Ghazni. But Indian history books 
deliberately skipped the whole 
period of 200 ‘years, omitting 
Important and relevant narratives 
of close cultural, commercial and 
political relationships that conti- 
nued to develop—to which the 
great scholar Al Beruni and 
other brilliant writers had made 
references, These history books 
nowhere mentioned the fact 
reyealed by R.B. Kashinath Dik- 
shit that Mahmud of Ghazni got 
new coins issued, with the 
Islamic Qalama inscribed in 
Arabic on one side.and on the 
other side its Sanskrit trans- 
lation. The words were : “God is 
one, and Muhammad was His 
Prophet.” This coin was struck ` 
in the mint at Lahore. 


I 


A Jarge bilingual Sanskrit-Mon- 
golian inscription found ‘in Wazi- 
ristan shows that Sanskrit was 
very well understood by the tn- 
telligentsia in Waziristan even 
up to the end of 14th century 
A.D. 

Few people know that 
the renowned historian of Rajas- 
than, James Todd, was directed 
by the Political Resident of the 
Holkar’s Darbar to compile his 
famous book eulogizing Rajput 
warriors in their battles against 
“Muslim rulers.’ This was 
done soon after the 1857 Re 
volution, with a view to weaning 
away Rajputs from Muslims, 
Todd’s Annals of Rajasthan have 
remained the chief source of 
inspiration of Hindu communal 
-chauvinism, 


‘Vishnu’ and ‘Allah’ 


Rana Kumba has been depic- 
ted as great ‘Hindu’ warrior and 
saviour of Hindus, “who razed 
to the ground the mosque of 
Nagore.” But these histo- 
rians never disclosed the other 
fact that on the great Victory 
Pillar of this gallant “Hindu’ 
ruler, which he erected at Chit- 
taur, along with the images of 
Brahma, Shiva and Vishnu, he 
got inscribed in Arabic and Nagri 
scripts the word ‘Allah’ also. 

The late Dr. G.H.Ojha proved 
that the word ‘Rajput’ and the 
idea of a ‘Rajput’ caste did not 
come into existence before the 
16th century, but many history 
textbooks have placed a ‘Rajput’ 
period between the ‘Hindu’ and 
‘Muslim’ periods. 

No effort is made in these 
history text-books to find our 
proper original Indian names. 
How ridiculous errors are being 
committed: by Our scholars be- 
cause of undue attachment to 
the English language and detat- 
chment from the Indian envi- 
ronment will be seen from the 


following instance. In Tamil 
Nad there is a small hill, called 
“Elamalai.” English writers 


translated this proper name in- 
to the “Cardamom Hill.” Dr. 
Shambhu Chatterji brought out 
a Hindi Atlas, and without caring 
to find out the original name, 
very well-knownin the locality, 
translated form the English as 


“sera al qelfsat”’ Mount Everest 


an” 


is still known by the name ofa 
European surveyor, and no One has 
attempted to enter the Dudhkosi 
Valley of East Nepal, “rom where 
Mt. Everest is visible, and where 
people must have given this high 
peak some local name, as they 
gave names to other peaks like 
Nanda Devi and Kanchanjunga 
Sri Jayachandra Vidyalankar 
found an Indian as well as a 


‘Chinese name for this peak. 


Very . few know the original 
name of the famous Elephanta 
caves near Bombay. The broken 
statues and images remind us of 
the vulgarity and vandalism of 
Portuguese pirates and invaders. 
The present popular name was 
given, to these caves by these 
very pirates, but we have never 
attempted to give our children 
the true name and history of 
this beautiful site which was 
built by the Gupta rulers. In 
Indonesia and its n2ighbouring 
countries Indian culture pre- 
dominated for many centuries. 
Many original Sanskrit names 
have acquired a distorted form 
there. As we know these names 


‘from English books and news- 


papers, these names get further 
deformed, For instence, ‘su- 
lubesi” is a derivat ve of the 
Sanskrit name “Sula Vishaya” 
or Northern Distric:. But we 
would only use the . English 
versions of these names, while 
the local pronunciation is much 
nearer the original Sanskrit. Top- 
onymical researches are needed 
to find out accurate local names 
that will throw furtker light on 
Our history. 


National History 


The demand for a National 
History of India is as old as the 
first Swadeshi movement. In 
1931, that doyen of Indian his- 
torians, the late Kashi Prasad 
Jayaswal, tried to arouse the 
interest of Our people, secured 
the collaboration of Indian sch- 
olars and found a publisher to 
finance the scheme, That 
attempt could not make much 
headway. In 1937, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad and with Sri Jayachandra 
Vidyalankar as Secretary, an 
institution named “Izihas Pari- 
shad” was organised to undertake 
this huge task. Prof. Habib of 


Aligarh University, who collab- 
orated with Sri Jayachandra 
Viddyalankar, suggested that the 
Sanskrit sources should also be 
explored to ensure accuracy in 
regard to the Sultanate period. 
Till then Persian writers’ versions 
had been the only sources. 

Studies of regional histories 
are now becoming more and 
and more important. I fully appr- 
eciate the importance of these 
studies, so long as they are not 
motivated separatist and chau- 
vinistic considerations. Regi- 
Onal histories would be mean- 
ingful only if they are written in 
the context of national history, 
for Only then one can see in 
proper perspective the significance 
of their distinctiveness. 
Wrong Impression ' 

Qur history books have also 
deepened an impression that two 
separate races, Aryans and Dravid- 
jans, have inhabited the northern 
and southern half of sub-conti- 
nent. The reality is that today it 
is not possible to come across any 
clear racial pattern anywhere in 
India. In the course of thousands 
of years of co-existence there has 
been continuous and thorough 
admixure of blood. The Hindu 
philosophy of transmigration of 
souls was originally propounded 
by philosophers from the South. 
Indian culture today is a finé 
admixure of Aryan and Dravidian 
cultures. But our history books 
have never sought to present an 
integrated picture because the 
authors wanted to impress on our 
students a different image of 
India. 

Parochialism, communalism 
and linguism flourish in our 
country on account of the false 
notions generated by these history 
books. Educated people have 
forgotten that what we have in- 
herited from our ancestors is the 
composite culture of India. Qur 
history is the history of this com- 
posite culture. 

If the minds of our people 
continue to remain divided as a 
result of false notions of history, 
nothing ‚will bind us into one 
nation. Qur history books 
should be so written that the 
thoughts and emotions of national- 
ism permeate the blood of our 
new generations. 
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The Root of the Unrest 


T° return to the problems of 
the economically displaced 
persons. It appears that they 
come from two sectors of the 
economy. First, there are the 
retrenched workers from 
tea gardens; secondly, there 
are the adhiars ir bargadars 
evicted from land, Nor are 
the two categories of people 
quite unrelated to each other, 
because many tea garden workers 
are also cultivators. A large num- 
ber of people of the area work 
partly as cultivators and 
partly as tea garden labourers. 
A talk with the manager of a 
tea garden gave me an idea of 
the problems of the tea gardens. 
‘Subsequently, at Siliguri, I had 
talks also with Government 
Officials and leaders of various 
political parties, including those 
of the CP (M), and ascertained 
their views On the situation pre- 
vailing in the tea gardens. 

The workers have lately become 
conscious of their rights and of 
the laws protecting them. They 
are vocally demanding imple- 
mentation of the relevent laws. 
The management, therefore, is 
ina tight corner. Their complaint 
is that the workers are not as 
conscious of their responsibility 
for maintaining and increasing 
production as of their rights. 
If production- suffers, contends 
the management, it affects the 
rights and interests of all 
concerned in the industry. 

The argument may` not be 
irrelevant but has to be judged 
in the context of the larger ques- 
tion whether the way production 
is organized in the industries in 





The first despatch of this on-the- 
spot reportage appeared in last 
week’s Mainstream (July 
8, 1967). 
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general, including tea industry, 
and even State-owned industries, 
leaves any scope for the workers 
to think of their responsibility 
in production, The workers’ right 
to participate in industrial manage- 
ment has never been recognized, 
nor have they been assigned any 
responsibility for maintaining or 
increasing production. Decisions 
taken at the top level are just 
imposed on them. Pursuant to 
the decisions, if there is a profit 
for the industry or the enterprise, 


. the workers do not get any share 


but they do face retrenchment 
if there is a loss. And then, a 
worker begins and ends his service 
on the same pay. Experience is 
of little value to him, and he 
gets no opportunity to educate 
himself, 


New Consciousness 


The workers of Terai, like 
their fellow workers all over the 
country are waking up to a new 
consciousness: with the growth 
of democracy they are fast shak- 
ing Off the sense of inferiority 
and asserting their rights. It 
is 2 question of basic human 
rights, going beyond the question 
of mere wage-increase. 

Workers of Terai, therefore, 
demand, for instance, that as 
in other hill areas, they be given 
winter clothings, that the estate 
doctor, who visits the officers’ 


‘quarters daily, should also pay’ 


them regular visits. In short, they 
refuse to‘ accept the conditions 
under which they have been forced 
to live so long. It is a new and 
distasteful experience for those 
who have been conditioned . to 
think differently. An outsider 
coming with an open mind can 
easily understand the situation. 


define the role of the workerst 
in industry, to ensure their righ; 
to take decisions in industria 
matters and to better their educa- 
tional and living conditions, 
the situation in the tea garden 
areas can never be fully normal. , 

I had a talk with the Manager 
o: the Phulbari Tea Estate, just 
behind which is Buraganj (under 
Kharibari Thana), considered to 
be arebel stronghold. It is claimed 
that except for Hatighisa (under 
Naxalbari Thana and near the 
Bagdogra airport) and Chow- 
pukhuria under Phansideoa Thana, 
no other rebel base i is as strong as 
Buraganj. 

The Manager has to admit 
that tea is not grown in all the 
jands under the Estate. Leaving 
out the residential area for the 
workers and others, the surplus 
land is. distributed among the 
labourers for share-cropping. 
It earns for the Estate some profit. 
Under the law, the management 
has to supply the labourers with 
rations, at a subsidized rate, 
The paddy grown under the share- 
cropping system exempts them ` 
from supplying rations for about 
four or five months (January 
to April or May). 

The Manager told me that in 


tke pre-Independence days it 


was difficult to get labourers for 
tea gardens; nowadays they have 
tc turn back men willing to work. 
Due to population pressure labour 
has become readily available. 
It has created the problem of 
a new category of economically 
displaced persons, 

A discussion with Sri Bidhan 
Maulik, a Bangla Congress 
Jeader of Siliguri and with Sri 
Sourin Bose, a CP (M) leader, 


. further elucidated the problem 


Qne can definitely say that un- { of the share-cropping labourers 
less and until steps are taken to è of the tea gardens. 
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I came to know from both 
these leaders that retrench- 
ing a large number of workers 
every year is a policy with some 
tea gardens. To the workers so 
retrenched, finding alternative 
means of livelihood is an acute 
problem, because after retrench- 
ment they lose both the lands 
they were tilling and the homes 


- if they were living within the garden. 
Many of those that have now - 


taken to the path of violent move- 
ment are retrenched tea garden 
labourers. These people, bereft 
of any means of livelihood, are 


the economically displaced per- ` 


sons. Later, what I gathered from 
the Police Superintendent at 
Siliguri about the general modus 


operandi of the’ agitators, also 
confirmed this theory. 
'` Meeting various people in 


the interior as also at Siliguri, 
I got a rough idea about the way 
the ‘rebels’ operate. Usually, the 
agitators assemble in a body on 
what they claim to be surplus 
land owned by a tea garden or 
or a jotedar. They take possession 


of the land formally, even if - 
there are standing crops or share- 
croppers are settled on the land. 
Taking possession means plough- 
ing a furrow, posting red flags 
and announcing that the land from 
that moment belongs to so-and-so, 


They then go away. Quite 
understandably, it involves a 
clash of interest of the so-called 
rebels with the settled share- 
croppers. I could sense it during 
my tours in these parts. This 
explains why the agitation has 
failed to take the form of a wide- 
spread peasant movement; on the 
contrary, has made the general 
people very much panicky. People 
are afraid to come out after 
dusk. I was told that in many 
villages, particularly in the villages 
inhabited by Rajbanshi peasants, 
the menfolk go into hiding or fly 
away as soon as a stranger comes. 
The ‘rebels’ have made their 
base mainly among Santhals. 
All this gives one the strong 
impression that Naxalbari is-a 
vortex and not a ‘path’ as claimed ` 
by some. 


I inquired of all the political 
leaders and local officials as to 
hew much surplus land they 
thought was with the tea gardens. 
None of them could give me a 
definite answer. Sri Sourin Bose, 
the CP (M) leader, told me very 
emphatically that the jotedars 
ard tea gardens had, by various 
tricks, evaded showing their sur-- 
plus land in the Government re- 
cords, They had recorded share- 
cropped land as bamboo groves 
or ponds etc. The land records 
of the Government, he said, were 
not at all reliable. The situation, 
according to him, calls for a new 
legislation and a de noyo Jand 
survey under a new Land Com- 


“mission. But he admitted that 
under the situation prevailing 


at the moment: no survey could ` 
be undertaken, . 

In the Assam Directory & 
Tea-Areas Handbook, 1966-67 
(pp. 267-270), there is a record of 
tke total land under the tea gardens 
in the Terai area and of the por- . 
tron of land under actual tea 
cultivation, (See Table) : 





se 
` Name & Address of Total Area Areaunder Name & Address of Total Area Area under 
the Tea-Garden (Hectare] Tea Cul- the Tea-Graden (Hectare| Tea Cul- 
i = Acre) tivation Acre) tivation 
' (Hectare] (Hectare/ 
- Acre - Acre) 


1. Bengdubi, Badogra 
` 2. Bhojnarayan, P.O. 
` Kamlabagan, Darjeeling - 


i tioned Bagdogra, P.O. Belgachhi _ 578.69 H 246.92 H 
3. Bijoynagar, AT : a : 
P.O. Naxalbari i i 14. Hees P ` B ] h s 5 8 2 
(Hatighisa) Not mentioned 156.0 H aadogte, E.O, Bolgachhi-- -3578,09 H "237,005 
4. Chadmani 15. Sanyashisthan, f 
P.O. Siliguri ` 293.89H 19247H P-O. Bagdogra peor Tol DE 
ON Ibari 09.18 H 161.81 H 16: Anjhora, m. 
; ERTA pari meee: P.O, Anjhora 438.48 259.12 
. a p . 17. Kamla, j : f 
: ee eas Not mentioned: 1153144" pO. Kami © 1888.77A° 733.00 A 
- ` P.O. Naxalbari 369.04H 174.05H 18. Kharibari Not mentioned p a 
8. Ajanabad ee ` : ione 
P.O. Naxalbari 430.30 H 200.00 A 19. Mauribari, 
9, Bagdogra, ee ee P.O. Shimulbari 1447.85A 567.41 A 
10. TE aca ' 20. Maryview, 


P.O. Naxalbari 
11. Deomani, 
P.O. Bagdogra 
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793.61 H 258.64 H 


Not mentioned Not mentioned — 


110.84 A 40.00 A 12. Gungaram, 
: . P:Q. Bagdogra 
470.13 A Not men- 13. Old Terai 


21. Matigara, 





P.O. Hatighisa 


P.O. Matigara 


` Not mentioned 490:24 H 


1182.28 A 540.00 A 
515.00 A . ` 284.87 A 
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, Name & Address of Total Area -- Aver under Name & Address of Total Area Area under 

















the Tea-Garden (Hectare/} © Tea Cul- the Tea-Garden - (Hectare] Tea Cul- 
Acre) _ tivation RS ~. Acre) tivation 
! . (Hectare] - i , : ` (Hectare/ 
s Acre Acre 

22, Gayaganga; `. -Z < 32, Satish Chandra, i 

P.O. Kamlabagan 1494.00 A 865 00A: P:O. Naxalbari Not mentioned 220,00 A 
23. Mohurgang, 33. Shukna, ` 

Gulma, P.Q. Shukna Not mentioned 546.36 H P.O. Bulma —- Not mentioned 217.55 A 
24.-Marapur, : ice - 34, Taipu, se 

P.O. Belgachhi Not mentioned 101.17A P.O, Bagdogra Not mentioned 532.00 A 
25. Lohagarh, >. fe - 35. Tirihanno, : . 

P.O. Belgachhi 958.68 A - 458.54 A P.O. Bagdogra 1761.35 A 576.37 A 
26. New Chumpta, os heh; l i 

P.O. New Chumpta . Not mentioned 230.67 H 20; PO Maes 248.07A 161.87A 
SH oT AIENAIA,, ee, 37. Naxalbari T i 

P.O. Belgachhi Not mentioned 239.50H ` ` PO, Naxalbari 1957.07A 642,00 A 
28. Matighar, ; f EA ; ` ee $ 

P.O. Kamlabagan 30000A. 7a 00A; S: Pharia oe, NOt mentone 1220112 
29. Bijilmoni, * . A i i 39. Putinbari, 

P.O. Kamlabagan ` 3000.00A` 440.00A - P-O. Matigara 612.00 A 332.00 A 
30. Simulbari, - 40, Sahabad, a 
© P.O. Simulbari ~ ` 936.87 HO 279.37H P.O. Sahabad . - . T614H 329.42 H. 

- 31. Singhiajhora, 41, Saidabad, r i 
P.O, Bagdogra. -Not mentioned 88. 93H. P.O; Kamlabagan 364.00 H 193.00 H 


It is Obvious from the above that all the uncultivated: lands sibilities of settling landless 
table that tea is not grown in a, are not suitable for cultivating labourers on them. 
large part of the land held by food crops, it does call for. an i 
the tea gardens. While it is likely immediate inquiry into the pos- . (To be Continued Next Week) 
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TANGENT 


T an astounding serial the 
New York Times revealed that 
the Santhal tribals of Naxalbari 
were running the CIA. ‘They 
have joined the consortium,’ 
said a hidden-away correspondent 
from Naxalbari, ‘of the Chinese 
Communist Party, the Encounter, 
the Mormons, 
Society and others already run- 
ning the CIA’. 
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It was a sacndal-burst. 

“Js that so? asked Lyndon 
Johnson, looking darkly from the 
Craft of Intelligence. 

The CIA man who stood by 
disguised as an alarm piece re- 
fused to answer. 

‘Tell me,’ demanded Johnson. 
‘Pye got to know. I’m after all 
the Baines behind the CIA.’ ° 

Reluctantly, the alarm piece 
spoke up, ‘Sir, the Agency has 
a considerable lever in the San- 
thal’s tribal structure.’ 

‘Dash it,’ said the President in 
irritation. ‘But why did these 
stupid guys get involved with 
tribals?’ 

Sir—’ 

‘The tribals have their voodoo,” 
went on the President desperately, 
‘and -they. have the ‘Thought of 
Mao Tse-tung on top of- that. 
Do you understand?’ 

Yes, Mr. President, sir.* 

‘And they might permeate your 
body fluids. Right in, and there 
would be no getting rid of them, 
And then in another six months 
you'll have the Communists run- 
ning the CIA.’ 

“OF course we’ ve taken a cal- 
culated risk, sir, said the alarm 
piece, ‘But in the event of what 
you picture happening, we. can 
retaliate massively.’ 

“‘Gramph,’ said the President, 
taking off his glasses in a gesture 
of resignation, ‘You better look 
out. I’ve read a guy. called Tagore, 
a Santhal if I’m not mistaken, who 
wrote about the Universal Soul 
and the Individual Soul, one 
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i6 


the - Flat Earth’ 


the naxalbari story 


creeping-into the other. I don’t 
want any transmigration in the 
CIA. I want no nonsense in 
in the election year,’ 


% ; % * 


‘In Delhi the Home Minister 
denied the New York Times 
story. 

ae s the Chinese,’ he said. 

‘But we were told, > said a 
questioner. ‘that the CIA is run- 


ning the Chinese. Communist 
Party.’ 
‘Rubbish,’ said the Home 


Minister. ‘Then how do you ac- 
count for the Chirlese and our 
people having differences?’ 
Asked the. questioner again, 
‘Or do you think the Santhals- 
are on-the pay roll of somebody?” 
‘We could ask Mr. Sitha and 
Mr. Pant to investigate,’ said the 
Home Minister. 
theres no need. It’s jast the 


Chinese. Let us have a wage freeze . 


to defeat the Chinese conspiracy. 
* * * ` 


The Political Correspondent of 
the Pay Roll Times of Delhi had 
more information, ‘Large caches of: 
bows and arrows,’ wrote he, ‘are 
coming into Naxalbari ` via the 
Kanu Sanyal Trail. The arrows 
are tipped with tiny hydrozen and 
cobalt ‘warheads guided by the 


í Thought of Mao Tse-tunz. Jyoti 


Basu is personally directing the, 
' Operations, with the Red Book in 
his hand. The man in Calcutta 
calling himself Jyoti Basu is not 
Jyoti Basu but his doubls. Ajoy 
Mukerjee is also a double. Hare 
Krushna Konar ‘has his sa 
ples.’ 
* * a: 


‘The ‘despatch in the Pay Roll 
Times was cited by Masani. He 
demanded the immediate bomb- 
ing of the Kanu Sanyal 
Trail, the ‘lushing’-of - Sunder 
Bans forests with incendiary bombs 
and full-fledged recogni-ion of 
Israel. Dahyabhai Patel said the 


‘But really, . 


bombing must not be entrusted - 


to the Indian Air Force but to 
USAF, He also demanded the 
the ceding of the Bay of Bengal 
to Britain for starting of a naval 
base. ‘That would reduce the size 
of the Fourth Plan,’ said he, ‘and 


make Naxalbari safe for the 
investor.’ x 
* tod oa 


The Peking Radio came jaun- 
tily on the air. ‘The great Indian 
people are in revolt,’ it said. 
‘And the days of the reactionary 


expansionist ruling clique of 
E.M.S. Nambdiripad and 
Jyoti Basu are numbered. In 


Calcutta trams are going off the 
rails. They are leaving the rails 
to take to the road of revolution 
and .armed struggle against the 
Neéo-Revisionist attempt to take. 
them over on behalf of American 
Imperialism.. And in Delhi the 


people have denounced the traffic 


laws of the exploiting class, and 
are riding their bicycles at night 
without lights.’ ; 
The commentator. waxed poetic, 
‘In darkness, with eyes closed, the 
heroic cyclists of Delhi are pedall- 
ing on, sure of their destination. 
How do they achieve this miracle? 
They let themselves be guided by 
the invincible- Thought of Mao 
Tse-tung, their shining star in 
capitalist darkness.’ 
x% + * 


A 


In a sombre announcement to 


` the nation, the Home Minister 


announced the constitutional 
perpetuation of the Emergency. 
‘The Chinese,’ he said grimly, 
‘are planning to take over the 
country.’ 

‘Evidence,’ demanded the listen- 
ers. 

The Home Minister signed to 
waiting aides. They hauled in 
a wooden crate, and broke it 
open. Lo, and behold! Inside the 
crate was a cycle without a lamp! 


—Charvaka 
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PEKING AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA—IV 


Hongkong: A Profitable Opening | 


AN ECONOMIC CORRESPONDENT 


PEKING attaches very great 

importance to Hongkong in its 
drive to get foreign currency. In 
1955 as many as 13 mainland 
China’s banks had their branches 
in Hongkong. 

The chief operations carried 
out by these banks were export- 
import deals with capitalist 
countries and emittance of 
money by the Chinese emigrants 
te mainland China and other 
countries of South-East Asia. In 
1955, the grand total of these 
Operations reached 3,000 million 
Hongkong dollars while the banks 
enjoyed great influnce in Hong- 
kong and elsewhere in South- 
East Asia. Today the number 
of branches of Peking’s banks in 
Hongkong has reached 40. 

Apart from these banks which 
are officially controlled by Peking, 
Hongkong boasts over 10 private 
Chinese banks closely connected 
with mainland China’s trade 
organisations ~and the business 
circles of the Chinese emigrants 
in South-East Asia. These banks 
carry on operations mainly con- 
nected with the drawing of foreign 
currency of the Chinese emigra- 
tion to the mainland. 

At the present.time the follow- 
ing banks of the Chinese People’s 
Republic are actively operating 
in Hongkong to increase the 
influx of foreign currency to 
mainland China: Bank of China, 
Kin Cheng Banking Corporation, 
China and South Sea Bank, 
China State Bank, National 
Commercial ‘Bank, Kwantung 
Provincial Bank, Hsinhua_ Trust 
‘Saving and Commercial Bank. 

Besides, “independent” Chinese 
banks are active in Hongkong 
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today, all of them being control- 
led by Peking. They carry out 
large-scale operations mostly on 
the remittance of currency from 
Chinese emigrants to mainland 
China. The Chinese Postal and 
Remittance and Saving Bank is 
especially important in this 
respect, 

In cases in which currency 
restrictions imposed by this or 
that country make it difficult to 
remit currency to mainland China 
through channels controlled by 
Peking, the Chinese resort to the 
services of smugglers and black- 
market prOfiteers. 
overcome customs barriers, the 
CPR often uses her ~ missions 
abroad and also the Chinese 
emigrants who are. on good 
terms with these missions. 

As is evident from the Hong- 
kong magazine Chinchi Taopao 
inthe period between October 
and December 1959, the Chinese 
emigrants remitted to Hongkong 
three to four thosand million 
Hongkong dollars while the fig- 
ures for 1960, 1961 and 1962 
were: 800 million, 700 million 


and 600 million Hongkong dol- _ 


lars respectively. According to 
the estimates of the Bank of 
Hongkong, in 1963, these remit- 
tances comprised some 850 million 
Hongkong dollars; in 1964, it 
rose to 1140 million Hongkong 
dollars. 

. From the estimates of experts 
on Chinese economics it is clear 
that from 10 to 30 per cent of all 
money remittances made by the 
emigrants to Hongkong immedia- 
tely go to mainland China. In the 
past few years mainland China 
received over 200 million Ameri- 
can dollars ‘annually from the 
emigrants via Hongkong alone. 
These sums occupy the second 
place after exports as a source of 
currency for mainland China. 


It is noteworthy that the Pek- 


In order to. 


ing leaders are not in the least 
ashamed to use the money of 
Chinese businessmen who make 
capital on the exploitation of the 
population of South-East Asia, 
including the exploitation _of 
Chinese have-nots from among 
the emigrants. This means that 
Peking is taking an active part in 
the exploitation of the peoples 
of the developing nations through 
the rich strata of Chinese emigra- 
tion and is even stepping up its 
participation in this exploitation. 
In the light of all these facts, all 
the loud pledges of Peking that 
it is defending the interests of the 
peoples of the Third World are 
worth little indeed and are a 
kind of a smoke-screen to cam- 
Ouflage the unscrupulous policy 
pursued by mainland China’s 
rulers with respect to the develop- 
ing countries. 


Prospects of Alliance 

The Peking Government is 
pursuing the traditional policy of 
old China in its relations with the 
Chinese emigrants abroad. This | 
isnot accidental. Peking set it- 
self the goal of creating such 
conditions in the countries of 
South-East Asia by means of 


using the economically and 
politically influential Chinese 
emigrants; through this, the 


Chinese Government wanted to 
establish control over this rich 
and vast region in the world. 

In all its actions Peking pro- 
ceeds from the premise that the 
Chinse businessmen resident 
abraad occupy important posi- 
tions in the economy of South- 
East Asia and can thus influence 
all the walks of life in that area. 
In a number of countries the 
Chinese control influental politi- 
cal parties and have close contacts 
with political leaders of those 
courtries, which enables Peking— 


-to use these political leaders for 


the hegemonic objectives of the 
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Chinese People’s Republic. Putting 
its stakes on the Chinese emigra- 
tion abroad, Peking attempted 
to proselytize Indonesia. This 


adventuristic move by Peking, ` 


aimed at proving the correctness 
of its theory on world revolution 
by means of Chinese emigration 
—has, however, flopped. (It is 
possible that the same is happen- 
ing in Burma, 
context). 

The events’ in Indonesia 
demonstrate that Peking supports 
Chinese emigrants in South-East 
Asia until they act as the effec- 
tive instrument of its foreign 
policy and a channel for mobilis- 
ing large currency funds‘ for 
Chinese economy. 

That is why despite the offi- 
cial statements of mainland China 
on her readiness to repatriate all 
. emigrants who want to be re- 
patriated, Peking in fact is against 
any large-scale return of the 
Chinese emigrants to the mother- 
land. This is easily understand- 
able. China has a great surplus 
of working hands. Chinese teaders 
would gladly send fifty and even 
a hundred million Chinese some- 
where to “explore new lands”: 

Indonesia where the Chinese 
population is living under unbear- 
-able conditions is a vivid example 
of Peking’s unwillingness to deal 
with the repatriation of the 
emigrants. During the year and 
a half following the abortive 


coup in Jridonesia inspired by | 


Peking, the Chinese authorities 
forwarded over 50 notes of pro- 
test to the Indonesian Govern- 
ment demanding that persecution 
of the Chinese emigrants be 
‘stopped. And yet Peking has 


not taken one single practical step , 
in that direction. Mainland China ' 


gave only one ship to bring the 
emigrants home. This ship made 
only three cruises and brought 
some 3,000 repatriates from 
Indonesia to the mainland. 

The attitude of Peking to 
Chinese emigrants in Indonesia 
demonstrates that the leaders of 
Communist China could not care 
less about: the destiny of the 
Chinese emigrants abroad whom 
Peking is prepared to sacrifice for 
the sake of its expansionist policy. 

At the same time, the events 
in Indonesia could not help put- 
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in a different - 


‘ting the national governments of 


South-East Asia on their guard. 
It should be borne in mind that 
in those countries -he Chinese 
comprise a considerable portion 
of the population. The authori- 
ties of thèse “countries closely 
watch the activities of the Chinese 
emigrants aimed at helping. Pek- 
ing and take active steps against 
those of them who are being 
turned into Peking’s ith column 
in South-East Asia. 

Thus, too active a coopera-~ 
tion of the Chinese emigration 
with Peking may je>pardise its 
positions in the eccnomic and 
political spheres in the countries 
of their residence. 

The Chinese emigrants cannot 
help thinking hard <bout these 
developments, They zannot help 
being frightened by the so-called 
Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution in China which has 
assumed such ugly forms. This 
revolution is fraught with a very 
real danger for the Chinese 
emigration and especially for the 
repatriates who decided to return 
to their motherland. The militant 
attitude of the Red Guards to- 
ward any manifestations of 
bourgeois ideology ir combina- 
tion with their determination to 
enter the international scene 
make the wide sections of Chinese 
emigration abroad one of the 
targets of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. Both the relat-ves of the 
Chinese emigrants a>road and 
certain sections of the emigration 
with their capitalist philosophy 
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of life fall victim to the Cultural 
Revolution. Reports begin to 
appear in the world press on 
reprisals meted out against the 
repatriates in mainland China 
by the Red Guards. 

These reprisals give the Chinese 
emigration another pretext to 
doubt the advisability of coope- 
rating with Peking. They received 
increasing evidence that no 
qualification would sdve them 
from persecution in contemporary 
China. That is why many of 
them even now take steps to 
guard against the possible sanc- 
tions in the course of the Cul- 
tura] Revolution. For example, 
immediately after the beginning 
of the Cultural Revolution pricés 
of Peking’s yuan dropped by 30 
per cent at Macao’s black market. 
There has been a curtailment in 
the scope of postal remittances 
by the emigrants to the relatives 
in mainland China. One should 
expect a sharp decline in the 
interest of the Chinese emigrants 
in the economic and political 
cooperation with Peking. 

“In the past, Peking ‘organised 
frequent -mass reprisals against 
the undesirable elements and the 
‘present Cultural Revolution is no 
exception in this respect. If 
Mao Tsé-tung gets evidence that 
the Cultural Revolution is-fizzling 
out without reaching its goal, he. 
will not think long in using the 
Chinese emigrationa broad as 
fuel for a new upsurge of the 
Great Proletarian ` Cultural 
Revolution, ; 
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PARIS LETTER 


De Gaulle, Labour and the Trusts 


HE Gaullist regime—which 

sometimes appears quite ‘‘reas- 
onable’’ and even “‘progressive” 
because of its relatively independ- 
ent foreign policy—has now 
recently entered a period of sharp, 
head-on conflict with the labour 
movement inside France. 

The French trade-unions have 
been waging a series of strike 
actions and mass demonstrations 
against their employers unparal- 
leled in scope since the advent of 


the Fifth Republic, and are at the . 


same time finding themselves more 
and more directly opposed. 


“Special Powers” 


The Government, on April 26, 
announced its intention to invoke 


the “special powers” provisions— - 


Article 38—of the French Consti- 
tution for the stated purpose of 
bringing about “needed reform in 
the social and economic domains”? 
through a series of executive 
decrees. 

Various guarded statements since 
then by Premier Pompidou and 
other Officials have already hinted 
at the probable content of the 
proposed “Reforms”: reduction of 
social security benefits, price 
increases, wage control—in brief, a 
series of anti-labour measures 
designed to help “balance the 
economy” in the interest of the 
wealthiest corporations. 

The three trends of the French 
labour movement—the Communist- 
led CGT (by the largest group), 
the Socialist-led Force Ouvriere, 
and the Catholic-inspired CFDT— 
have temporarily shelved their 
ideological differences in their 
over-riding Opposition to what 
they regard as a dangerous anti- 
labour manoeuvre on the part of 
the regime. 

Trade-union Officials agree that 
the real reasons for the demand 
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for special powers are the unpopu- 
larity. of the intended measures, 
and the Government’s desire to 
consolidate its own precarious and 
shaky majority in Parliament by 
taking drastic steps that would 
compel the recalcitrant or luke- 
warm Gaullists—the partisans of 
“Yes-but”—to fall in line with the 
“unconditional” Gaullists to check 
the growing resistance of the Left 


Opposition consisting of Com- 


munist Party and the newly-formed 
Federation of the Socialist and 
Democratic Left, a coalition of 
middle-of-the- road groups. 


A militant trade-unionist of the 
CFDT remarked to me that not 
only the entire labour movement 


. leadership, but also the majority 


of average workers were aroused 
into vigilant opposition by the 
mere announcement of the 
regime’s intention to impose the 
special powers: “For them, it was 


a question of democratic princi-- 


ple”, he pointed out. “They adop- 
ted an attitude of distrust and defi- 
ance before even knowing what use 
the Government intended to 
make of its exceptional powers.” 


Labour gave its opinion through 
the impressive general strike of 
May 17, sponsored by all three 
trade-union federations. On the 
same day a mammoth protest 
parade through the working-class 
district of Paris clearly expressed 


the view of the labour movement: ` 


“No to the Special Powers!” “No 
to Rule by Decree!” read the 
banners. This was indeed a 
political strike, based on economic 
interests and demands, but directed 


against the regime. 


The influence of the May 17 
strike action on many Deputies 
and Senators helps- explain the 
difficulties that De Gaulle’s lieute- 


nant, Premier Pompidou, had in 
getting a bare majority of Depu- 
ties in the National -Assembly 
earlier this month to approve the 
Special Powers request, after it 
had been twice rejected by the - 
Senate. The Special Powers are 
now in force and the way has been 
paved for a period of rule by 
decree in the economic field. 


A Foretaste 


The French people were given 
a foretaste of the probable use the 
Government will make of its Spe- 
cial Powers, when a series of dras- 
tic price increases (scheduled to go 
into effect on July 1) were announc- 
ed in mid-June for the public trans- 
port system (a fare increase of 60 - 
per cent on the subways and buses), 
the nationalised railroads (fare 
increases of 15to 20 per cent) elec- 
tricity (5 to 6 per cent increases) 
and gas (2 per cent increases). 

Trade-union spokesmen found 
it significant that these in- 
creases were announced several 
weeks before they were to go into 
effect (which is unusual) and at a 
time when newspaper headlines 
and public opinion were passio- 
nately pre-occupied by the Mid- 
dle East crisis—an issue on which 
the French Left is as badly-divided 
as it is united on its opposition to 
the economic policies of jthe Gaul- 
list regime. 

The Vie Ouvriere, organ of the 
CGT, bluntly rejected the official 
view that general price increases 
to correct the budget deficit in the 
nationalised sector, pointing out 
that the nationalised industries 
and services wasie large sums of 
the tax-payers’ money by selling 
at privileged low prices to the 
trusts, from which they also buy 
equipment at artificially inflated 
prices. Increasing the burden on 
the general public without doing 
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away with these privileges can 
only -intensify the already wide- 
spread discontent. 


These attacks on the economic 
interests of the French working 
class come ata time when the 
labour union, under strong pres- 
sure from the rank-and-file, have 
been multiplying strikes, walk- 
outs, and demonstrations against 
the employers in many sectors of 
the economy. In many cases, 
these actions have been organized 
jointly by the three trade-union 
federations, which often were un- 
able to work together in the past. 
The main centres of conflict these 
past few months have been the 
automobile industry (for example, 
the giant Berliet plant, manu- 


A doubt seems to exist in the 

minds of the public as to 
whether USA directly participated 
in aid of Israel during the West 
Asia war or not. UAR has 
strongly ‘accused USA for active 
participation, and USA with equal 
gusto has denied the charge and 
has insisted that she was absolu- 
tely neutral. 

Unfortunately, UAR has not 
so far produced any concrete 
proof of this to the world public 
and consequently a fog of doubt 
exists in the minds of the public 
as to which side of the story was 
true. But if one properly collates 
and analyses the news that have 
come out in the press, a clearer 
picture emerges and most of the 
mist will disappear. 

The first question that would 
naturally come to the public mind 
would be regarding the details of 

“evidence to substantiate UAR’s 
accusation of USA’s direct parti- 
cipation in the West Asia war. It 
may be remembered that UAR’s 
accusation was only restricted to 
USA’s participation in air raids 
along with the Israeli Air Force. 
In other words, they claim that 
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facturer of trucks and buses), 
shipyards, textile firms (like the 
big Rhodia ceta artficial fabric 
plants), iron mines (like those in 
Lorrain), to mention a few. 


One of the main latour demands 
in these often Jong and bitter 
struggles has been, 20t simply 
hourly wage increases, out Measures 
against the growing tareat of un- 
employment (a guararcteed monthly 
wage, for example, a: well as re- 
classification and re-training for 
workers displaced by new techno- 
logy or fluctuating market condi- 
tions). Another burnirg issue is the 
pronounced wage diferential bet- 
ween Paris and the rest of the 
country, where the wage rates are 
substantially lower zhan in the 
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USA sent certain number of 
planes to increase th= intensity of 
Israel’s air attack. Ir a case like 
this, it is impossiHe to prove 
USA’s participation unless some 
planes of USA have been shot 
down over the UAR territory 
and some pilots cf USA have 
been captured, dead œ alive. From 
the press report it has been seen 
that the attack was se sudden and 
simultaneously on «large scale 
at so many places that UAR’s 
Air Force was comaletely para- 
lysed and they were so surprised 
that they miseraby failed to 
hit back in causing any enemy 
casualty worth the rame. Most 
of the UAR’s planes Vere destroy- 
ed on the ground it elf. 

Even supposing UAR did 
bring down a few planes then 
how would they prove that those 
belonged to USA? In any clan- 
destine Operation ike this it 
would be customar~ to change 
the markings of th= planes and 
all efforts would havc been made 
to identify these as-telonging to 
Israel. All the >»articipating 
Isracli planes were originally 
supplied by foreign Countries and 


- able of Israel 


Capital. The demand for wage 
equality among the various regions 
isa vital one, and the cause of 
many strikes. : 

At the moment, the most in- 
tense labour disputes have been 
momentarily calmed’on the basis of 
temporary agreements and „partial 
satisfaction, or promised satisfac- ~ 
tion, of the workers’ most pressing 
demands. But the deep-seated rest- 
lessness and discontent have not 
yet been assuaged and at the end 
of the summer vacation period—if 
not before—France will undoub- 
tedly witness a renewed upsurge of - 
sharp labour struggles directed not 
only against the companies, but 
also against the authoritarianism 
and anti-labour orientation of the 
regime. 


Did USA Participate in West Asia War ? 


Israel did not possess any plane 
of their own manufacture. There- 
fore ‘it would be impossible to 
prove whether a particular plane 
actually belonged to Israel or to 
a foreign country. Regarding the 
pilots, they could easily don 
Israeli uniform. Moreover, there 
were nO dearth of American Jews 
either in USA or in Israel. Hence 
a complete camouflage to the 
minutest details was possible. The 
only other way that detection 
could have been made was by 
indentifying any plane Israel did 
not possess and yet participated 
in the operation. 

From all reliable sources it 
was known that Israel did not 
possess any planes which had the 
fuel capacity to come all the way 
to Cairo to bomb and return, 
making a turn round of 1000 
miles. Israel’s Mysteres and 
Mirages could not do it. The 
only planes which could do it 


-were Skyhawks and Voutours 


but little information was avail- 
ever possessing 
these. In certain sections of the 
press it was claimed that they had 
reliable information regarding the 
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last-moment transfer of nearly 
500 planes from USA to Israel. 
The authenticity of this report is 
questionable since so many planes 
could not have been despatched 
to Israel without the knowledge 
of anybody else. Unless of 
course it was meant that the 
transfer was made only On paper 
and these planes took off on 
their mission in aid of Israel 
directly from aircraft carriers of 
the Sixth Fleet or bases controlled 
by USA. If this was the case 
then it would be tantamount to 
USA’s participation in West Asia 
War. On the other hand if Mys- 
teres and Mirages refuelled in 
Sixth Fleet aircraft carriers or at 
bases controlled by USA, then 
also it could not be accepted that 
USA was really neutral. 


Another Doubt 


Another pertinent question 
which comes to the mind of 
knowledgeable public. Did Israel 
originally possess sO many planes 
to be able to make such a large- 
scale attack on so many places at 
the same time? It is preposterous 
to think that the Arab’s intel- 
ligence network wasso poor that 
they did not have the slightest 
idea regarding this essential in- 
formation about the enemy’s air 
strength. No country ever pre- 
-pares for a war without having 
the basic knowledge of enemy’s 
fighting potential. The fact was 
that the unexpected and sudden 
influx of planesfrom an external 
source to the Israel Air Force 
was beyond UAR’s comprehen- 
sion. It is anybody’s guess as to 
where and how these planes came 
to assist Israel. Because of this 
unforeseen and last-moment aid, 
the UAR’s air defence was com- 
pletely put out of gear. UAR was 
never prepared for an attack of 
such magnitude. 

Then all these attacks came 
from the west. 
that UAR never expected any 
major air raid from that side. The 
Air Force authorities of UAR 
must have considered the air 
capabilities of Israel and knowing 
the air power of Israel they had 
ruled out that Israel was capable 
of making any attack of appreci- 
able magnitude from the west 
since their planes did not have 
the fuel capacity. But then UAR 
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It is but natural ` 


did not appreciate the possibility 
of USA’s incognito participation. 
Hence UAR was so surprised 
when the attack really came from 
the West that their Air Force 
utterly failed to act and most of 
their air strength was incapaci- 
tated. 

When the public got the idea 
that it was not Israel alone which 
was fighting the war, USA became 
panicky lest their under-cover 
actions were detected. They were 
afraid of world opinion and 
wanted todo something to save 
their face. The next news item 
that came out in the press was 
about the bombing of USA’s 
Sixth Fleet ship Liberty by Israeli 
planes. Israel on her part also 
promptly accepted this blame and 
forwarded an apology for her so- 
called mistake. Subsequent press 
report showed that in the enquiry 
which was held in camera, the 
crew of Liberty gave evidence to 
the effect that there was absolutely 
no possibility of Israelis ever 
making a mistake of identifying 
Liberty. Allthe signs were dis- 
played properly and this ship was 
located nearest to Israel and they 
had seen the ship many times 
before the attack. 


Pre-arranged Affair? 


Then how did this so-called 
mistaek occur? Does it not 
look more like a prearranged 
affair? After getting all this 
information will the public 
be wrong to think that the whole 
affair was deliberately arranged 
in an attempt to prove to the 
world that Israel was absolutely 
independent of USA. They even 
bombed USA’s ship by mistake: 
or in other words, there was no 
military communication between 
these two countries. Did USA 
really take world public as simple 
fools? Did they really think that 
a simple ruse like this could not 
be seen through, and that the 
world public was so gullible that 
tbey would believe any story USA 
wished to circulate? Regarding 
the few casualties USA suffered, 
it must have been considered as 
a worthwhile sacrifice for the 
maintenance of the good name 
of the nation. 

{ncidentally this is not the 
first time that USA adopted such 
strange methods to convince’ the 


public of her innocence. Just 
before the escalation of the Viet- 
nam war, USA resorted to similar 

tactics. On August 4, 1964 the 
American destroyer Maddox sud- 
denly sent an SOS message stating 
that the Communist naval vessels 
had attacked her. President 

Johnson immediately ordered 

bombing of North Vietnam and: 
justified his action solely based 

on this report. What subsequen- 

tly happened to Maddox nobody 
knows. All subsequent reports 

on the subject were never made 

clear to the world. It is still 
shrouded in a blanket of silence. 

Naturally the public got the im- 
pression that it was nothing but a 

Jame excuse to start the bombing 

of North Vietnam. 

The public has got accustomed 
to hearing statements of leaders 
of USA, especially in connection 
with Vietnam which subsequently 
proved to be nothing but blatant 
lies. The world has lost confi- 
dence in the truthfulness of the 
statements of the present leaders 
of USA. Eminent journalist and 
writer Felix Greene has quoted 
numerous examples of these false 
statements in his famous book 
Vietnam; Vietnam;. 

Therefore, USA’s repeated 
claim of remaining neutral in the 
West Asia war has failed to con- 
vince the world public. Similarly, 
one could note many instances 
of nefarious activities of CIA and 
the atrocities committed upon 
the members of National 
Liberation Front of Vietnam, 
commonly knownas Vietcong. 
Public therefore knows the 
modus operandi of USA and the 
world would believe that USA is 
capable of adopting any unfair 
means if it suits her. One wonders 
when will USA realise that her 
efforts to hoodwink the public by 
such antics only betray her Mr. 
Hyde face more clearly. 
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The Drain and the Influx 


man fenders a hundred years 

ago, were agitated - about the 
‘drain’ of resources .and of capi- 
tial. Some of -them used the 
‘drain’ theory to facilitate the 
inflow of British capital. Today, 


a hundred years afterwards, our: 


` leaders and _ leader-writers are 
terribly worked up about a diffe- 
rent draip, popularly called 
‘The Brain Drain.’ One is not 
sure if some .of them” intend it 
to be a plea for.a larger import 
of foreign brains than we have 
had till now. 

A self-confessed brain drain 
‘scholar’ has put forth the plea, 
in a passionate way: “I do not 
think that only Indian scholars 
should work in India. Foreign 
scholars should work in India, 
should be encouraged to work 
in. India, should be encouraged to 
work even.at disproportionately 
’ large salaries that are sometimes 
offered to them. Foreign scholars 
should be encouraged to settle in 
India, or at least stay for several 
years ‘and work there”. (Seminar 
92, pp. 24-25). ` 

Another scholar from the 
Indian School of International 
studies has crooned the same idea 
less frenziedly but more suayely 
persuasively: “If India . could 
offer (suitable) positions to foreig- 
ners, the going out of Indian 
brains could perhaps be balanced 
by the coming in of foreign 
brains”. (ibid, P. 16), We refrain 
from any ‘value-judgement’ on 
this scholarly plea: scholarship 
has its due privileges, legitimate 
freedoms and, above all else, its 
own well-publicised untainted 
scholarly interests ! 








Gadfly is the pen name of a 
group of Delhi University 
teachers. 
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Available statistical `guesti- 
mates show that scientifically or 
technologically trained Indians 
abroad may be between 20 and 30 
thousand as against several lakhs 
of them. working in India, out 
of whom, upto 1961, 18.6 percent 
were mal-employed and 10.4 per- 
cent were unemployed. These 
percentages may haye increased 
now as a result of the annual 
increase of about 80,000 science 


- and technical graduates and post- 


graduates from Indian universities. 
Out of the 11,215 scientists regis- 
tered abroad by 1963, 48 per- 
cent returned to India by the 
first quarter of 1966. The i tattoo) 
in exodus from the Sclentist: 


‘pool by this time last year . Was 


a little over 10 percent. On the 
basis of these figures, it is estima- 
ted that the nett brain .drain may 
bë between 4 and `5 percent. 
Obviously, the replenishment rate 
is much higher and faster.1 So 
much so that, the brain drain 
seems to consist in not so 
much the brains that are drained 
away from India as the brains 
that are. drained away in 


` India including those that drain 
away into articles about brain 


drain. 


Reasons 


Reasons anaa for brain 
drain, thåt is, brain drain from 
India, are many and various 
ranging from the. sublime to the 
ridiculous, from the ideal to the 
carnal. 

`A British journal’s theory that 
“Brains. go where brains are 
valued for intellectual as well 
as practical achievements’*— 
(let us not forget the contra- 
example of J.B.S. Haldane in 
this context)—the lack of proper 
equipment and facilities in India 


ak 


for specialised work, the disparity 


the bureaucrat, ‘the bureaucrat’s 


lack cf understanding for scienti=. 
fic matters, the politician’s indiffe-’ - 
the lack of ° 


rence td science, 
scientific background in Our sup- 
erstitious traditional society, 
the law's delay and finance’s re- 
fusal to grant adequate foreign 


juniors in scientific ‘and technolo- 


` In status between the scientist and _ -` 


.excliange for equipment, the sea ~ 
of troubles between seniors and. ` 


gical institutions, the craze for ` 


foreign degrees and their absolute 
necessity for careers in India how- 
ever worthless the degree holder 


himseif may be, the very tempting. . 


salary scales 
especially, in the advanced ‘wes- 
tern countries, the foreign spouses 
of Indien scientists, and, so on, dre 
suppesed to account for the brain 


“drain from India. 


And the blame, which ‘for 
some unknown reason is never 


i laid roundly but only squarely, 


is laid on the Indian society, and 


the government and the. scien- 


tific institutions. Never does 
anyone blame private enterprise 


and inéustry for not absorbing ~ . 


Outside India, `- 


g 


more scientists and technologists |` 


although they can. , The reason 
is evident : privacy and freedom 
of enterprise are sacrosanct and 
inviolable. What private enter- 


prise does is ifs sacred private - 


business; what public institutions ` 


and government dois the brain 
drain experts’ business. . 


-All the same, let us, too, 


-contribite a few reasons for the 





_ Rau: Occasional Pamphlets series: 


No. 2 published. by C.S.LR., as also - 


Times of India datedJanuary 1,1967, 
Commentary by P.R. Gupta. 
2. Science, October 1, 1965. 
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` 1) For these figures, see Rahman and _ 


so-called brain drain. The educa- 
ted middle class has been Con- 
stitutionally independent and 
personally individualist; but some 
of them, for career’s sake have 
been attitudinally servile, sorry, 
appreciative of the whites not so 
much of the east as of the west 
of Europe. None can say they 
are unpatriotic; they are cos- 
mopolitan so long as cosmopolis 
means the ‘free’ West. The post- 
war boom in Foundations, 
mostly American, have offered 
incense to facilitate these servile 
people’s worship of the West. 
Foundation scholarships and pro- 
jects and their more or less easy 
availability to the intelligentsia of 
the underdeveloped countries have 
given an intellectual spur to the 
brain drain. The aspirants for 
and the recipients of these wind- 
fall bounties have had ‘so much 
commitment for scholarship and 
science that they disbelieved, 
ignored or denied_ the unstated 
extra-academic political motives 
of the Foundations, 


The Gift Money 


Foundation gift-money, al- 
though conveniently overlooked 
by the brain-drain experts has 
immensely tempted brain drain. 
Even the highly indignant scholar- 
signatories against the proposed 
Indo-US Foundation either have 
gone abroad on Foundation and 
Project money or are actively 
hankering -after it. The lure of 
money could be successfully con- 
cealed under the name, advanced 
study, when people go to the 
- advanced countries. But, when 
they go to other underdeveloped 
countries, motives like more 
money, easy success and careerism 
could be scarcely covered up. 
Nor, for that matter, could these 


motives be hidden by love of. 


scholarship when people go to 
Western countries for doctoral or 
post-doctoral research which can 
as efficiently be done in India. 
For, to do research on Indian 
history, politics, or sociology, on 
Urdu poetry, Hindi language, 
Bengali novel or Sanskrit poetics, 
on the economics of Salt Satya- 
graha, Khadi or -Cowdung, on 
Indian mortality or mythology, or 
on similar other ‘scholarly’ 
subjects, one need not go 


outside India, except to make 
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money and get 
abroad and at home. 
As can be sympathetically 
predicted, the drained scholars 
never admit these motives. On 
the contrary, there is, at least, 
one scholar who staunchly advo- 
cates brain drain to the ad- 
vanced countries fora kind of 


easy success 


scientific and intellectual rejuven-_ 


ation and renewal, ostensibly in 
order for those scientists and 
intellectuals to be more effective 
in their performance at home in 
India after their return, and 
strongly pleads for liberalisation 
of Jeave rules and regulations. 
(Seminar 92, p. 21) 

There are other scholars who 
not infrequently threaten to make 
their personal contribution to 
brain drain as though India would 
irretrievably topple down into a 
cosmic abyss without their holy 
intellectual presence. Queerly, 
the Presidential award for an 
unproved scientific hypothesis 
has virtually acted as an incen- 
tive to the awardee’s personal 
contribution to the brain drain, 
In view of these facts, there is 
no substance more than the 
sound in the ‘Brain-drain’ cry or 
in the generous attribution of 
this “anguished cry” to “Indians 
who are willing to return but find 
the conditions unsuitable”. 
(ibid, p. 31). 

Experts on ‘brain drain’ define 
itas the ‘flight’, ‘migration’ or 
‘emigration’ of scientists, engi- 
neers, doctors, technologists, 
experts and intellectuals from 
India to other countries, leaving 
India depletee of talent. 


Detrimental 


Large-scale or, in some cases, 
even small-scale emigration of 
trained people is certainly detri- 
mental to the interests of the 
Indian people, even if not all the 
emigrated ‘brains’ are Einsteins 
and Chandrasekhars or Flemings 
and Subbaraos. Most emigrants 
do only certain types of repeti- 


- tive work in the same. way as a 


draughtsman, a machinist, a 
carpenter or a motor driver does. 
This isnot to suggest that their 
work has no qualitative difference 
or that repititive work is inferior 
and semi-useless. Repetitive work 
sustains and consolidates ‘original’ 
work and leads to more original 





work. The emigration of people 
trained for such work, no doubt, 
creates gaps and _ difficulties, 
That, of course, would mean that 
not merely the drain of ‘brains’ 
but also that of ‘hands’, is equ- 
ally harmful to the interests of 
the Indian people, assuming the 
‘brains’ and ‘hands’ can have 
proper employment. But the 
brain-drain experts, in their 
spiritual preoccupation with 
‘brains’, never touch upon the’ 
subject of ‘hands’ that have 
migrated or are migrating to 
England; Canada and various 
other countries. For them, 
‘brains’ are statistically more 
easily measurable than ‘hands’ 
are countable. In other words, 
the terrific obsession with brain 
drain conceals the supreme indif- 
ference to the ‘hands’,* 


Brain Drain in History 


Historically, there has always 
been voluntary, inspired, organis- 
ed or forced brain drain from 
India. The reputedly most hum- 
ane emperor Ashoka sent some 
of the best brains he could find 
to other countries to do mission- 
ary work for Buddhism. He did 
so without protest. Maritime 
trade flourished through long 
sojourns of the brainier traders. 
Nearer our times, when a Naoroji 
or an R.C, Dutt spent years out- 
side India, nobody thought of 
them as drained brains. Still 
later, ‘brains’ were not only forc- 
ed by the British rulers to go 
abroad but also were exported 
or encouraged to smuggle them- 
selves out of India in order to 
promote revolutionary activities 
against the British rule in India, 

All these centuries, hands have 
been emigrating to Europe, 
Middle East, Africa andto Far 
East. European gypsies are 
known to be of Indian origin. 
There’ were no protests then; 
nor no claims for them 
now. The Indian people have 
all along survived the brain and 
hand drains. They may have 
had temporary hardships because 
of emigration. But they were, 
fortunately, not obsessed with 
‘brain’ or ‘drain’. With confidence 





*Only P.R. Gupta barely touches on 
this problem in his Commentary 
in Times of India, January 1,1967. 
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and patience they replenished 
the loss of talent, skill and intel- 
ligence from among themselves, 
more quickly or less, and marched 
on along the high road of history. 
This process is happening today 
also. The base of a country, 
its people, fills all gaps, feeds all 
needs, and replenishes itself, 
notwithstanding any drain or 
obsession with it. 


Peculiar Logic 


Some brain-drain experts 
have a peculiar logic, all very 
personal, On the one hand, 
they rationalise the brain-drain 
as an ‘unofficial Indian ambas- 
sadorial mission abroad, and, on 
the other, in all seriousness, sug- 
gest the ‘cure’, ways and means 
of .preventing it. This logic 
seems to be the climax of the 
brain-drain farce and its serious- 
ness, the mock-seriousness of 
the burlesque. Leaving aside the 
logic however, if any country 
does take adequate incentive and 
compulsive measures to prevent 
brain drain—as, indeed, the socia- 
list countries have had to— the 
brain drain experts would be in the 
forefront of remonstration and 
demonstration against the ‘totali- 
tarian’ measures,* although not 
much of either was visible when 
the Free US refused passports 
to Einstein and other brains even 
to visit innocuous India. 

Such an enlightened: awareness 
as the brain brain experts’ 
never, not even for once, sheds 
light on the internal brain drain 
in India. Here we are not refer- 
ring to scientists who are bogged 
down in administration; nor are 
we referring to the brain that 
drains away in seminars that 
serve no purpose, in committees 
and commissions that produce 
voluminous parchments of futility, 
in journals that profiteer on 
political frustration and personal 
titillation, in mink-coat style 
exposure parliamentarism that 
sprays words and saliva without 
much distinction, and in similar 
other higher nervous activities 
which at best cause fleeting titters 
and, at worst, mischief of a 
misleading nature. Even such 
brain drain as this can be justi- 
fied as providing negative educa- 
tion and comic relief in an other- 
wise politically aimless life in 
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India. Besides these and similar 
not so impalpable diffusion of 
brain, energy and precious money, 
there is another, positively 
harmful, internal brain drain. 

Our stated national aim is to 
achieve a “socialistic pattern of 
society” or socialism through 
increasing public sector economy 
and strengthening it. In pursuance 
of this aim, various public enter- 
prises have been set up, and 
engineers and technicians have 
been and are being trained at 
public expense in various techno- 
logically advanced countries. ` 

In return for the public money 
invested on them, as also for the 
achievement of the national aim, 
these trained people are morally 
and legally bound to work in and 
strengthen public sector enter- 
prises. 

But ‘free’ private enterprise 
realises the far-reaching political 
consequences of the public sector 


economy and seeks to make it~ 


inefficient so that the inefficiency 
could serve as an argument of 
pressure against public sector. 
One very effective way to make 
public enterprise inefficient is to 
drain away the trained and talen- 
ted technicians into private indus- 
try. through various tempting 
allurements including some extra- 
monetary benefits. By doing this, 
private enterprise can simultane- 
ously make itself more eficient, 
too, 


Significant Silence 


Since ‘improvement of one’s 
prospects’ isan inviolable princi- 
ple of free democracy, the trained 
men in most cases are allowed 
to drain away into private indus- 
try, even into foreign private 
industry like petroleum, some- 
times much before their con- 
tractual period, without any 
penalty or indemnity. 

These drained brains, no 
doubt, remain in India but only 
to defeat the national aims and 
policies and to strengthen private 
enterprise at public expense. We 
are not passing any moral judge- 
ment on this migration or migra- 
tors from public into private and 
foreign private’ industry. But 
this phenomenon can best be 
described as internal brain drain, 
which is a greater danger to the 
interests of the people of India. 


_to the connexion between 


K scientific 


Instead of working to realise the 
national aim of socialism or 
socialistic pattern, it works against 
it by weakening the efficiency of 
the public sector and by con- 
currently promoting and streng- 
thening private enterprise. 

A similar internal brain drain 
takes place when retired or 
resigning civil servants, judges 
and military officers join the 
ranks of private enterprise and 
use their knowledge and influence 
to the detriment of the public 
sector. This internal brain drain 
like internal hemorrhage has fatal 
consequences. But the brain 
drain experts are significantly 
silent about it. 


UN Level Problem 


Equally are they silent about 
a still greater danger that we 
have been and are going to be 
subjected to. And that is Brain 
Influx. Until now, brain influx 
has been the result of various 
bilateral agreements brought about 
by pressure and’ persuasion, bet- 
ween underdeveloped India and 
the developed west. Now it threa- 
tens to become a world level, that 
is, a UN level problem. The 
sinister implications of a UN 
soluticn to the so-called brain 
drain should not be treated with 
indifference or inalertness, 

According to a brief news 
item, the UNESCO is going to 
study the problem of ‘‘brain 
drain’ in developing countries 
and has allotted 18,000 dollars 
for the purpose in its budget for 
1967-68. Its memorandum on 
the project, as quoted by PTI, 
reads: -“Qne of the problems 
confronting member States is the 
loss of qualified personnel through 
migration to other countries. On 
the basis of information and 
studies assembled in 1967-68 a 
plan will be drawn up for execu- 
tion in 1969-70 to help member 
States to deal, with this prob- 
lem”. It is reported that “Parti- 
cular attention will be devoted 
the 
phenomenon of ‘brain drain’ and 
the educational systems and 
organisation of the 
countries affected by it”. (The 





*For an oblique hint at totalitaria- 
nism, sze N. Kagal’s column in Indian 
Express, February 23, 1967. 
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Statesman, June 2, (1967). This 
project will, obviously, enable 
large scale foreign, most probably, 
American brain influx into India 
under cover of UNESCO, as is 
often the case. 

Brain Influx does not merely 
mean the inflow of trained foreig- 
‘ners but also involves the inund- 
ation of the country with ideas 
which are positively pernicious 
and harmful to the country and 
pose a greater danger to the 
Interests and sovereignty of the 
Indian people. Brain Influx, like 

` the CIA isan outfit of Ameri- 
can imperialism wearing an 
intellectual and ideational garb 

.in the interests of establishing, 
sustaining and promoting neo- 
colonialism in the erstwhile colo- 
nial world. It offers material 
and mental friendship, generosity 
and munificence. to the intellec- 
tuals of the developing countries 
and wins their sympathy, grati- 
tude and admiration. 


Ideation 


Imperialism exports its ideo- 
logy through ideation. Ideology 
is the theoretical expression of 
class interests and is more easily 
recognisable as such than idea- 
tional material. Ideational acti- 
vity not only preaches but poses 
as the acme of commonsense, 
rationality and objectivity. It is 
concerned with and practises 
scrupulous veracity to facts and 
details and not with their unper- 
ceivable interconnections, and 
the law of the causality that 
underlies them. Its sacred scho- 
larly business is to retail facts 
but notto analyse them; for, 
after all, facts are experienceable 
while anything else is unknowable. 
It upholds the subjectivity of 
objective facts andthe relativity 
of ideas and so, facts become 
mere ideas and ideas become 
material facts. Its scientific 
method consists in assumptions, 
hypotheses and frameworks. 

The desired conclusions follow 
facilely from them, Thus, it is 
empirical, pragmatic but never 
unduly optimistic about the 
knowability of the world. It 
preaches the importance of ‘means’ 
soas to practise and fulfil its 
own ‘ends’ unfettered. It knows 
progress to be a nineteenth 
century hoax and skepticism to 
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be the distinction of healthy 
intellect. It is not exactly cyni- 
cal but values cold facts as facts 
and does not deceive itself with 
‘value-judgements’, For, values 
are relative, unverifiable, and 
therefore suspeci. It proves the 
validity of its attitude by -invok- 
ing ‘modern’ theories of science 
and philosophy, the theory of 
indeterminancy and the uncer- 
tainty of events, the statistical va- 
riation of physical occurrences and 
the breakdown of communication. 
It presents logical or linguistic 
analysis and solution as the real 
solution of all problems plaguing 
the world. It confirms theories 
by other theoretical proofs, by 
referring toa Pierce, a Wittgens- 
tein, a Carnap and even toa 
Sartre, of course, the Sartre that 
was not tainted by Marxism, 
Algeria, Cuba and Vietnam. 
While these theories are pre- 
sented as firmly “dependable, all 
earlier theories like causality, and 
principle of Necessity, are repre- 
sented as mere superstitions. 
Ideation is all in favour of as 
specialised a specialisation as 


can be devised, and so, it builds . 


special models to suit specialised 
conclusions. On `the basis of 
this acute knowledge, it specia- 
lises in broad generalisation and 
generalises all species. It rep- 
resents the resultant speciousness 
and half-truths as genuine. eter- 
nal truths. 

For this activity, it devises 
its own suitable and special but 
‘objective’ and most impressive 
‘technical’ terms and vocabulary. 
With these, if conquers the intel- 
lectuals of the underdeveloped 
world including the Marxist ones, 


and makes ‘scholars’ and ‘doc- 
tors’ of them, fully committed 
only to their own intellect and 
intellectual ‘objectivity’. 

In short, it makes them intel- 
lectual heroes practising belief in 
individual intellect and faith in 
‘scholarly’ reason. This intel- 
lectualism in its turn breeds in 
them a personal ‘conviction’ that 
their individual ` achievement in 
the realm of intellect and their 
individual occupation of high 
positions can tilt the society 
towards results their intellect has 
decided to be desirable. 

Thus ideation promotes indi- 
vidual pragmatic, that is, oppor~. 
tunistic careerism and leads the 
‘underdeveloped’ intellectuals into 
social inaction and into mistaken 


social action. Or, it renders 
them thoroughly ineffective 
for any social action. In conse- 
quence they isolate themselves 
from the people and the main 
stream of people’s movement, 
relegate themselves to career 


jobbery with the ever so obliging 
help of the Foundation lure of 
material and intellectual blandish- 
ments, and, finally, are conver- 
ted into salesmen of ideas that 
breed social inaction and even 
anti-national, anti-people action. 
This is a very ideal intellectual 
atmosphere where imperialist 
ideology and aims can effectively 
fulfil their unholy mission. 

These are the general features 
of Brain Influx and its weapon 
ideation. The specific details of 
its technique, methods of opera- 
tion and its immediate aims need 
to be gone into in detail. To be 
warned of ideation is to be armed 
against Brain Influx. f 
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Scandal of Urban Housing 


peN thousand shanties having 

come upin the Capital in a 
week, makes startling news. One 
is left wondering if the country 
has an urban housing policy 
at all. 

Delhi has the privilege of having 
a Master Plan, and a regular 
town planning department. 
But that is no substitute for a 
proper housing policy. The mini- 


mum requirement of a housing - 


policy is to progressively provide 
increasing number of people with 
shelter. Can our policy-makers 
boast of any achievement in this 
direction? 
housing starts are reported 
every year, and the figures of 
capital formation in housing are 
rising. But in face of the growth 
of urban population in the 
city as in the country at large, 
the gap between the requirement 
of houses and their supply is 
threateningly widening. 

Due to faulty policy of urban- 
isation, both in respect of 
allowing big towns becoming 
bigger and the thoughtless lack 
of policy regarding house con- 
struction, the new dwellings now 
being constructed not only serve 
out a limited purpose, but also 
complicate the longterm solution 
of the urban housihg problem. 
The official policy pursued with 


regard to housing makes a moc- . 


kery of all claims to be demo- 
cratic or socialist-oriented. 


There have been a few fragmen- | 


tary studies on the cost of deve- 
loping land and of providing civic 
amenities in different classes of 
towns in the country. These 
studies have proved that the cost 
of ‘providing similar facilities 
would decrease as we move from 
big metropolitan cities to smaller 
towns. Keeping this fact in view, 
there should have been a definite 
policy of urbanisation and dis- 
tribution of employment oppor- 
tunities in the country. That 
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True, quite a few. 


VIKRAM 


could have not only saved a 
large amount of public funds 
for investment in more pro- 
ductive avenues, but could also 
add to the stock of houses in 
the country. 

An embargo on the expansion 
of towns beyond a certain pres- 
cribed limit could save the urban 
population from many hazards 
and social tensions. Aad then 
there is the so-called fifth 
dimension of urban planning, 
namely time. A proper social 
planning of cities can affect large 
savings on that accoun.. Esti- 
mates have been made of the time 
lost in commuting distances by 
workers in cities. The figures 
are simply staggering, aad call 


for immediate attention in a 
civilized society. 
In a poor country, where 


millions are half-starved, clothed 
and live in what a foreigner has 
described as “dog huts” tke posh, 
country house type buagalows 
in the hearts of big cities represent 
vulgarisation of public morals. 
And this goes on with the active 
connivance of a government 
which claims to be interested in 
establishing a socialist society. 

It is a truism that the pressure 
on urban living space shculd go 
on increasing. The town planners 
in their detached way go on 
prescribing rational densities of 
population in different areas, and 
veer round to conclusions that in 
the existing cities in the neaz future 
there will be absolutely n> space 
to live. They even advise the 
bifurcation of big government 
quarters to keep up the balance 
of densities as well as permit the 
vertical growth of cities. But when 
it comes to carving out plots, 
the needs of the elite are given 
undue importance. How else could 
one. explain’ plot sizes of one 
thousand square yards and above 
in congested areas upon which 
new constructions are coming up. 


Do our planners expect that in 
another twenty years these. ‘U’ 
type, marble houses; where 
densities of population are the 
minimum would be expropriated 
ani demolished to give way to 
the construction of utility type 
dwellings? : 

There have been a few low- 
income-group housing schemes. 
Smaller plots are carved out to 
be sold to low-income-group 
people in Delhi. But often it is 
found that the availability ofland 
is not sufficient to realise the dream 
of owning a house for the poor. 
The building material costs are 
so high, and the demonstration 
effect of the luxury type houses 
regarding style of construction 
so oppressive, that a man of 
orcinary means dare not enter 
the bargain. 

According to a number of 
studies, a large number of houses 
that have come up in Delhi and 
otker urban areas during the 
las: few years belong to the luxury 
type in which the cost of cons- 
truction ranges between Rs. 25 
per square foot to Rs. 35 per 
square foot. Thus our housing 
prcgramme is largely meeting the 
accommodational needs of the- 
elite and the poor continue to be 
in slums, if not shelterless. 

In a democratic socialist society 
one could expect a minimum of 
three-pronged policy regarding 
urtan housing 

First, a ceiling on plot size; 

Second, pre-planned, stand- 
ardised housing Plans; and 

Third, standardisation of build- 
ing materials. : 

To cut down the cost of con- 
struction, a building corporation 
may be started with a revolving 
fund. A, few studies conducted 
under the aegis of United Nations 
hare shown that there can be a 
saying of as much as 10 to 15 
percent on construction costs, if 
houses are built on a mass scale, 
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INDIA AND RUSSIAN REVOLUTION—III 


, 


Training Up Indian Revolutionaries 


[Nusky Kurs, the military aca- 
demy for Indian revolutionaries 
set up at Tashkent, was a symbol 
of fraternal assistance that the 
new land of Socialism extended to 
the fighters for Indian freedom 
` against British imperialism. 

But when one read anything 
about the Indusky Kurs from the 
‘pen of M.N. Roy, one cannot 
help feeling that he did a great 
disservice to the Muhajireens but 
to the Russian efforts at helping 
Indians winning their country’s 
freedom, ` 

Many accounts have appeared 
about the Indian Hijratees that 
they had left India simply to 
procure arms for the freedom of 
India. And they, failing with King 
Amanullah, had proceeded to the 
Soviet Union for the same purpose 
and aim, 

And here in Tashkent when they 
arrived they found that there 
was an Indian gentleman appoint- 
ed by the Communist Interna- 
tional (COMINTERN) as the 
head of its Eastern Section. This 
man was domineering and very 
obtuse in his outlook. A Hindu 
Sabha leader or a Jan Sanghi 
would perhaps have behaved 
better in many respects if he-had 
the good of Indian freedom at 
heart. 

I am not relating here the 
heated exchanges several of us 
had with him because of his 
rude personal behaviour and his 
imperious claim that he was the 
sole accredited leader appointed 
by the Comintern to look after 
and guide the work of the Indian 
revolution. 


He had denounced every 
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Muhajir, and there is Dot one 
but many authorities who have 
stated that these Muhajirs had 
played a revolutionary role in 
fighting against their Own co- 
religionists—the Amir of Bokhara 
and the Turkoman reactionaries in 
September-October 1920, 

‘Every One of these Mahajireen 
who had fought and taken up 
pen in later years in describing 
the events of the 1920s has des- 
cribed faithfully as to why he and 
his comrades took up arms against 
the Amir of Bokhara and the 
counter-revolutionaries. The 
writer also has mentioned this in 
his first book about the trip 
Peshawar to Moscow* that fighting 
for the freedom of Bokhara we 
had considered as fighting for our 
own freedom, and that it was a 
fight for the freedom-loving peo- 
ple all over the world. Our attitude 
was quite in conformity with our 
principles. We had set out from 
homes for the freedom of India; 
was the freedom of Bokhara less 
dear ?.And this was the argument 
that we had used in confronting 
the remaining Muhajireens who 
had refused to join us. 

Incidentally, it is only fair to 
mention here that while thrown 
into prison in Turkoman we were 
fed on the same kind of food 
that the Turkomans themselves 
used to take—and this was their 
treatment of the ‘slaves’! But 
compared to this when we en- 
tered the British prisons in India 
we longed to be the prisoners of 
the Turkomans rather than to 
be the captives of a ‘civilised 
government’ which treated the 
freedom fighters of India worse 
than Indians treated their cattle. 

Let us now come to the Indusky 
Kurs. It was late in November 
1920 that almost all the Indians 
hen in Tashkent agreed to join 





the Indian Military School, 
Duties were assigned, The writer ' 
first, and then Rafiq Ahmed were 
deputed to Andijan to co-operate 
with the Kashgari revolutionaries 
living in exile in that place, Rafiq. 
came almost about the time of the 
wriding up of the work in Andijan. 
The Indian in charge of the 
work here was M‘P.T, Acharaya 
whom the writer joined in late 
November. Here in Andijan there 


_ Was a very brilliant Russian com- 


rade by the name of Rashkolnikov. 
He was working as liaison between 
the Kashgaris, Indian Committee 
and the Turkestan Turkbureau. 
He was a well-read scholar of 
Marxism from whom the writer 
learnt much about the Russian 
Revolution and theory and 
practice of Marxism, 

After the evacuation of the 
Muhajireen to the Indusky Kurs, 
the India House at Tashkent— 
the Indusky Doma—became 
virtually the property of Mau- 
lana Abdul Rab, M.P.T. Acha- 
raya, Amin Siddique (Rab’s 
Secretary) and one Faroog—none 
of whom had seen the rigours of 
life as the Muhajireen had done. 

And in the Bokhara House 
where resided M. N. Roy, his 
American wife Evelyn, Abani 
Mukerjee and Shefiq, the Secre- 
tary of the newly-formed Com- 
munist Party of India and Shuel- 
mann, regular meetings were held 
where Goldberg, “Tambakov 
(later On known as Tampakov) 
used to come and discuss the 
history of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, As a matter of fact Goldberg 
was the first Russian who had 





* Unfortunately the author has not 
got this book now. It was published in 
the end of 1967 ina slipshod manner 
and heavily edited by publishers.. It was 
priere by the British Government in 

ia. 
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given to the Muhajireen a vivid 
picture of the October Revolu- 
tion, He himself had played a 
conspicuous part in it. 

And there was Tevil, who 
later On became a Secretary in 
Stalin’s Secretariat in Moscow 
and was in charge of Indian 
affairs in it. 

M.N. Roy has been very un- 
charitable to almost all the 
Indians-he came across in Tash- 
kent and later on in Moscow. 
And in his various contributions 
to the Indian press there are 
grotesque mis-statements. We all 
respected him as an elderly 
Indian revolutionary (although 
he ended this career serving 
the Anglo-American cause dur- 
ing the World War II). 

Inaccuracies galore occur in 
Roy’s writings. Take for instance 
this piece from Radical Humanist 
April 25, 1954 :— “In 1919, the 
Indian Khilafat Committee, which 
. made then common cause with the 
Indian National Congress to fight 
British Imperialism, 
call to the Indian Muslim youth 
to leave the country: and go to 
Turkey to join the army of Mus- 
tafa Kemal Pasha, which was 
fighting against British Imperia- 
lism in defence of the Khilafat.” 

The Hijrat was decided upon 
in. April 1920, to be precise, on 
April 18, 1920 at a Conference 
in Delhi on the Afghan King’s 
invitation in that year, and not 
in 1919 as Roy writes. 


There is too much use of the © 


capital alphabet, “I” in Roy’s 
statements and writings. And he 
has denigrated each and every 
one, Take the case of Acharaya 
and Abdur Rab. Their main 
fault was that they demanded 
from Roy that he should not 
squander the money entrusted 
to him by Comintern but form 
a Committee through which to 
spend it. Acharaya has made 


many allegations against Roy in ~ 


his writings And it was Acharaya 
and not the Muhajireen who had 
demanded the formation of the 
Communist Party of India in 
Tashkent. . 
_ It will serve no useful prupose 
to continue quoting from Roy’s 
writings to show he has belittled 
Acharaya, Bhupen Datta, Luhani 
and Virendra Chattopadhyaya. 
(All these names will occur again 
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issued a | 


in this narrative later). 

Suffice it to say that as M.N. 
Roy was put in charge of the 
Indian work by the Communist 
International and was the virtual 
head of its Eastern section at 
Tashkent, all the Muhajireen 
accepted his leadership in the 
interest of advancing the cause 
of-Indian freedom. 

Honesty requires here that we 
should state that the Indian free- 
dom would have been nearer by 
several years if there were no 
internecine quarrels between the 
Roy-Mukerjee-Shefique group 
On One side and the Acharaya- 
Rab group on the other. And 
later On between the Berlin Group 
on One side and the Roy triumiv- 
rate on the other. 

The Russians have to be exon- 
erated on all accounts. The Co- 
mintern can be charged only with 
bungling but not with negligence, 

The Russian comrades would 
bear Out the writer that Roy 
was asked to go to Afghanistan 
and then from there descending 
into the tribesmen’s teritory, to 
start propaganda - work. He 
refused. on the ground that the 
Pathans would kill him. And 
this was also a topic of talk 
amongst the Muhjireen too who 
wondered how such a Jeader as 


‘Roy could be afraid of anything. 


When we assert that the com- 
mon place all over the world 
locked to the new Socialist 
country for guidance and help 
in achieving freedom then one 
should go back to the newspaper 
files of the period and read IMP- 
RECOR (internal Press Corrres- 
pondence, published by the 
COMINTERN) and one would 
find how the Soviet Union was 
in earnest in helping the down- 
trodden countries to.win back 
their lost freedom. 

Even the feudal regimes looked 
up to the Soviet at the time for 
succour. -Here is the testimony 
of the first Ambassador of Afgha- 
nistan who saw Lenin on Gctober 
14, 1919 and addressed him in 
these words, “In extending my 
hand to you, I express th? hope 
that you will help the entire East 
to free itself from the yoke of 
European Imperialism.” And the 


‘same desire was expressed. by the 


Muhajireen exactly a year after, 
in Tashkent. 


Iforeover, no historian should 
forget the aid Soviet was render- 
ing at the time to Kemalist Turkey 
in its fight against the British- 
inspired Greek invasion, and also 
the Soviet Union driving away 
the British army from north of 
Iran after they had crushed the, 
Deniken-British forces -in the 
Caucasus im 1919-20 period. 

These were the things which, 
would have inspired any freedom 
loving man, and created a sense 
of expectation that the Soviet 
Union would also support those 
still fighting for their. freedom, 

In Tashkent there were truck 
loads of literature in Turkish, 
Persian and English. The Eastern 
Section of the COMINTERN 
had a room stuffed with such 
literature and the youth of the 
place used to devour these like 
ansthing. The pamphlet of M. 
Ba-kat Ullah (a Minister in the 
famous Raja Mahendra Pratap’s 
Provisional Government) in 
Persian and Turkish with the 
caption Islam and Socialism was 


the Bible of the Persian-knowing 


Incians and Turkestanians. 

Tremendous energy for building 
up and unprecedented enthusiasm 
to help India regaining her 
freedom was visible in the Rus- 
sian and other nationalities of 
the area, Youth volunteered to 
fight for our cause, And this was 
what kept the Mubajireen bound 
to che Soviet ideals although they 
had not yet grasped the funda- 
meatals of Marxism-Leninism. 
. It was this policy of the Soviet 
that had made possible for the 
Indian revolutionaries to build 
up a link with the Kashgari 
freedom-fighters (at the time 
having their headquarters at 
Andijan) and to investigate new 
routes for a march On India 
after the Afghan Government had 
refused permission to: the Red 
Army to pass through that country 
to help the Indian revolution. 
This is no figment of imagination, 
Some accounts of the period 
would bear the writer of these 
lines Out, 


And with these ambitions of 
ma-ching on India the Muhajireen 
hac joined the Indian Military 
Sckool at Tashkent and elected 
sOme to go to Moscow and Jearn 
something ‘about the science of 
Revolution. 


MAINSTREAM 


ie Discussion : 
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GR Lajpat Rai has written a 
stimulating article (Mainstream 
June 17, 1967) on Army and Poli- 
tics. He draws much from Latin 
American experience alone and 
uses his conclusions to condemn 
Sri Jaya Prakash Narayan for his 
recent Press conference in Delhi. 
But experiences of France, Burma 
and Pakistan, definitely go a long 
way to show that there are grave 
_ and fundamental errors in his 
analysis and conclusions. His con- 
demnation of J.P. is aqually 
erroneous, as it is based on mis- 
understanding of the cause-and- 
effect relationship on the one 
hand, and on the cther, in complete 
disregard of the context in which 
J.P. was speaking. 

Sti Lajpati Rai holds militarism 
responsible for political instability, 
corruption and under-developed 
state of Latin American economies, 
In the light of this conclusion, 
the author accuses J.P. of en- 
couraging militarism in this coun- 
try by corroding patriotism of our 
jawans and officers, which in its 
turn will not only destroy the fab- 
ric of democratic life in this coun- 
try but will also lead to its econo- 
mic and political degeneration. 


. Two Questions 


To begin with, one may ask 
two important questions: what do 
we mean by militarism? What is 
its record in the post-war world? 
As the post-war world is charac- 
terised on the one hand by the 
disappearance of the ‘classic era 
of imperialism’, on the other, it 
may be safely called an era of 
military coups, especially from the 
point of view of under-developed 
nations. This renders it difficult 
to review the complete record of 
military interventions in politics. 
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But it may be fair to find answers 
to fhe questions raised above from 
the experiences of countries such 
as France, UAR, Burma and 
Pakistan. 

De Gaulle, Nasser, Ne Win and 
Ayub Khan need no introduction 
today. To these Generals, the 
army was a means to a political 
end. They have achieved political 
power because: 

(1) they have traits of good 
administrators acquired from their 
professional training; 

(2) they have disciplined and 
organised armed forces at their 
command. Also, the political and 


economic conditions then prevail- - 


ing in their respective countries 
along with the politicians at the 
helm of affairs made it possible 
for the army to intervene in_poli- 
tics. 


No Active Role 


But military intervention in 
politics at one stage does not 
amount to militarism. Present-day 
governments of France, UAR, 
Pakistan and Burma cannot be 
called militaristic. President Ayub 
did away with martial jaw as soon 
as it was possible. He got the new 
constitution enacted, the central 
theme of which was ‘basic demo- 
cracy.’ He no more draws his lieu- 
tenants from military staff. On the 
contrary, bureaucrats, lawyers and 
‘Islamic Pundits’ constitute the 
source of his power. Similarly, in 
France, UAR and Burma, military 
is no more the source of power, 
In other words, military do not 
play any active role i in maintaining 
jaw and order in the country and 
in the day-to-day affairs of the 
government. 

Before De Gaulle assumed 
power, frequent changes of govern- 


ment was a constant feature of 
French politics. The question of 
Algerian independence proved to 
be a decisive factor in the fluctua- 
ting fortunes of various govern- 
ments. As a result of the Second 
World War the economy of France 
was completely shattered. Who can 
deny that political and economic 
stability of France has been 
brought about and that the 
Algerian problem has been solved 
by De Gaulle. 


Progressive Leaders 


Similarly, ever since Ayub 
Khan came to power in 1958 in 
Pakistan, political instability (fre- 
quent governmental changes) be- 
came a matter of the past. It may 
be a shock to those who attribute 
economic degeneration to milita- 
rism to note that the rate of growth 
of Pakistan’s economy has been 
much higher during 1958-66 as 
compared to the rate of growth 
during 1948-57. Also Nasser and 
Ne Win having filled the vacuum 
in UAR and Burma respectively, 
stand as outstanding examples of 
progressive leadership. 


\ In the light of the above, it may 


be fair to conclude that militarism 
even when understood in the nar- ` 
row sense of the term has not re- 
sulted in political instability, eco- 
nomic degeneration and rampant 
corruption. On the contrary, mili- 
tary intervention has started by 
cleaning up the society and has 
resulted in political stability and 
economic regeneration. 

It has been asserted that neo- 
colonialist powers have employed 
militarism as an insttumert to 
secure their ends especially in the 
‘third world’ of developing 
nations. In fact, the story is not that 
simple. Apart from a few excep- 
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tions, the Western outlook of the 

Generals assuming power in deve-, 
loping nations, their pro-West 

policies and continuous support 

of the West to their regimes, even 

when these regimes happened to be 

unpopular is the logical outcome 

of the colonial past. In this regard, 

Nasser’s regime must be noted as 

the outstanding exception. 


One may pause here for a 
moment and ask a very pertinent 
question. Why have the neo- 
colonialist powers having long and 
continuous democratic tradition 
at home lent support to the so- 
called militarism in various parts 
of the world? Experience has 
taught them that it is the people 
who make and mould their nation 
and democracy is but an empty 
word if people do not believe in it 
and people do not live upto it. 
Democracy as understood in the 
West has certain pre-requisites and 
when these pre-requisites are 
absent the stage is set for military 
intervention. 


Only in this context J.P.’s 
recent press conference has rele- 
vance, The Sarvodaya leader 
said that if there were no consti- 
tutional or political alternatives 
to ensure political stability at the 
Centre”....there is only one 


organised force which can fill in 
the vacuum—the army.” Lest he 
may be misunderstood, he hastens 
to add: “I am not suggesting that 
the army should do it. I will re- 
gret such a situation being created. 
But if political parties do not have 
enough sense to prevent such a 
situation from arising I would 


not blame the army for stepping in. ~ 


After all, our Jawans and officers 
are patriotic people and cannot 
see the country going to pieces.” 
(The Times of India, May 5, 1967) 

This extract alone is sufficient 
to give a clean bill of health to 
Sri_Jaya Prakash Narayan. To 
Point out that in the absence of 
cOnstiutional methods, military 
may step in is not to argue for 
military intervention. Listing pat- 
riotism of jawans and Officers as 
a factor which may compel them 
to step in is not to corrode their 
patriotism. To point out, in the 
wake Of searching analysis, that 
the conduct of various political 
parties is based on their narrow 
selfish interests and does not reflect 
an objective approach to national 
issues, does not amount to en- 
couraging political and economic 
degeneration of the country. 

If one makes an impartial and 
objective analysis of J.P’s state- 
ment, the obvious conclusion 


would be that the Sarvodaya 
leader has timely warned of the 
possible consequences of the pre~- 
vailing situation in the country. 
J.P. has just performed the task of 
that wise man who interpreted for 
King Belshazzar the writing on the 
wall which came true only the next 
day. 


Some recent developments 
render his warning plausible. After 
the Chinese Aggression the size 
of the army was tremendously in- 
creased and conflict with Pakistan 
steadied this trend. In the recent 
past, the military has been used 
quite frequently to restore order 
in various cities. Lastly, the pat- 
riotism and discipline of military 
Generals present a glaring con- 
trast to the divided house of cor- 
rupt bureaucracy and quite a few 
selfish politicians seeking their 
own ends. 


It may be said that the threat 
of army intervention is real and 
not imaginary. But the challenge 
can be met by timely action. It 
would be unrealistic to hope for 
anything from the reactionary 
elite, Only the strong and united 
Left can save the country from dis- 
aster, by filling in the vacuum 
because the coalition of J.P.’s 
dream may never come true. 


INDIAN INTELLECTUALS PROTEST GREEK ECONOMISTS IMPRISONMENT 


T WENTYFOUR leading Professors 
of Universities of Delhi, North 
Bengal and Burdwan and allied 
institutions have criticised the 
arrest in Greece of Prof Andreas 
Papandreou whom they described 
as a consistent fighter for de- 
mocracy and a very distinguished 
economist. i 


Mr. Papandreou, son ofa former 
Prime Minister and himself an 
ex-Cabinet Member, was arrested 
after the recent coup d’etat in 
Greece. 


The protest statement says 
“We have learnt with dismay the 
news of Professor Andreas Papan- 
dreou’s arrest following the mili- 
tary royalist coup and the sus- 
pension of the constitution in 
Greece. Besides being a consistent 
fighter for democracy Andreas 


Papandreou is a very distinguished 


economist, and as fellow-eco- 
nomists we have consistently 
admired his intellectual contri- 
butions. 


“Before joining the Cabinet, 
Papandreou was the head of the 
Centre for Economic Research in 
Athens and made outstanding con- 
tribution towards planned cco- 
nomic development in Greece. 
Newspaper reports indicate that 
his fearless opposition towards 
militarism in Greece has endan- 
gered his liberty and possibly his 
life. 


“While we are under no illusion 
that the present military regime 
in Greece would be influenced 
by our protest, we feel neverthe- 
less that it is our duty to express 
our strong condemnation of the 


, militarists’ 


design on this dis- 
tinguished intellectual”. 

The signatories to the statement 
are : P.N. Dhar, A.M Khusro, 
Dharm Narain and P.C. Joshi(Delhi 
Institute of Economic Growth); 
Amartya Sen, S. Chakavarty 
and Arjun Sengupta (Delhi School 
of Econimics); Ashok Mitra (Chair- 
man, Agricultural Prices Commis- 
sion); Thomas E. Weisskopf, 
M. Datta Chaudhuri and Kirit S. 
Parikh (Indian Statistical Institute); 
Ajit Kumar Biswas (University of 
Burdwan); P. Chattopadhyay, 
Ranji K. Sau, N. Kcishnaji and 
N.K. Chandra (Indian Institute of 
Management, Calcutta); S. N. 
Basak, J. N. Bagchi, K. K. Basu, 
K. Chakrabartty, S. Chakravarty, . 
A. Chaudhuri, N. Dasgupta and 
J. C. Debnath (University of 
North Bengal). 
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Taya Zinkin’s Sketches 


Challenges in India by Taya Zinkin (Year of Publication : 1966, 
Price Rs. 25, Publishers: Chattoo and Winders, London) 


TS the last few years many 
books have been written about 
India. Taya Zinkin differs from 
the other writers in having, if 
not an intimate knowledge, at 
least knowlege which extends 
over a greater period of time. 
As the wife of an ICS officer, 
Taya Zinkin has spent most of 
her life in this country and seems 
to know ‘evéryone who matters.” 
This is ‘both the strength and the 
weakness of her reporting. 

Most of those who are today 
in, important positions in the 
government .were probably her 
husband’s colleagues or Juniors 
and through them she has access 
to information on the working 
of democracy here. It is inevitable 
that the credence she gives to 
the ICS, an esoteric set which has 
always been remote from the 
` mainstream of Indian life, should 
“interfere often with an objective 
assessment of personalities and 
situations. 

Her bias is evident in her assess- 
ment of both Jawahailal Nehru 
and Lal Bahadur Shastri. She 
tends to blame Nehru and the 
political leadership for planning 
having gone awry but glosses 
over the contribution of the civil 
services to the mess. Thé rot that 
has set in is not only due to 
corruption and incompetence at 
the political level but more due to 
gutlessness and selfishness in the 
services, especially at the higher 
levels. For instance, she blames 
politicians for making H.M. 
Patel a scapegoat in the Mundhra 
affair ignoring the fact that he 
was indicted by no less than 
Vivan Bose and Justice Chagla. 
she is full of praise for Shastri 
who, for all his integrity and 
flexibility, remained in power for 
too short a time for anyone to 
make a correct assessment of his 
capabilities and judge whether he 
would have succeeded where 
Nehru failed in solving India’s 
gigantic problems. 

The most significant chapter 
is on steel-making in India. Taya 
Zinkin has done adequate spade- 
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work and has followed the 
growth of the three steel plants 
from their inception. Of the 
three Bhilai alone has done well 
and the credit for this she has 
given entirely- to’ the Russians 
rather than to the Hindustan pes 
er 
findings are an indictment of 
HSCC which in nine years changed 
its Chairman six times and secre- 
tary seven .times—all civil ser- 
vants without any idea of steel- 
making, who never stayed long 
enough in their posts to learn. 
Another interesting chapter is 
on the co-operative venture at 
Anand by Gujarat peasants. The 
spectacular success of the Anand 
Cooperative holds out the pro- 
mise that given the correct 
leadership the Indian peasant is 
fully amenable to change and 
progress. f 


She lights up different facets 
of Indian political life—the utter 
inanity of the Indian bureau- 
cracy whose attack On corruption 
takes the form of sermons jotted 
down for the edification of the 
contractors. The ineptitude of 
Sri Nanda fighting corruption was 
very much like the familiar tilting 
at windmills. Ministers at a Con- 
gress session making use of Birla’s 
sumptuous hospitality and at the 
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same time paying lip-serivce to 
the concept of socialism; cars 
built for VIPs while the blind 
eye is turned on the shoddy 
general run of mill production; 
the industrialist who engineers 
a breakdown in his factory to 
sell scarce materials in the black 
market : the Muslim landlord 
hiring Hindu goondas to drive 
out Muslim tenants in the bustees 
to get vacant possession for 
building luxury flats and offices— 
all these are facets of life touched 
upon, 

Her long years in this country 
have given her a sympathetic 
insight into its problems. She 
understands the ways and cus- 
toms of the people and is quick 
to discern social changes, But there 
again—the emancipated women 
or the angry young men she meets 
belong to a small minority even 
in the urban upper classes, and 
what is true for that class will 
take a long time to beccme true 
for the rest of the country. 

Government’s entry into the 
economic field in a big way has 
been not only due to the doctri- 
naire views of some Ministers 
but because bureaucrats have a 
vested interest in the expansion 
of the bureaucracy. It is not 
planning but utterly inept 
implementation that has hurt 
{ndia’s progress. ‘ 

While Taya Zinkin has cer- 
tainly produced one more eminen- 
tly readable book, she has only 
succeeded in presenting a variety 
of sketches which do not add 
up to a whole, 

—P.C. . 
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SUPPLEMENT ON TOURISM 





Message 


on 


INTERNATIONAL 


TOURIST 


YEAR 


puis year, India, along with other member-States 
of the United Nations, is celebrating the Inter- 
national Tourist Year. 

By a resolution passed on November 4, 1966, the 
UN General Assembly reiterated that “tourism 
is a basic and most desirable human activity deserving 
the praise and encouragement of all peoples and all 
governments”. It also emphasised “its useful role 
in the educational, cultural, economic and social 
fields.” 

The General Assembly specially referred to the 
importance of the designation of the International 
Tourist Year “in fostering, better understanding 
among peoples everywhere, in leading to a greater 
awareness of the rich heritage of various civilizations 
and in bringing about a better appreciation of the 
inherent values of different cultures thereby contri- 
buting to the strengthening of peace in the world.” 

India is interested in promoting travel to this country 
from all parts of the world as well as in creating an 
awareness of tourism within her borders. 

It is no mere question of earning scarce foreign- 
exchange by making greater efforts at attracting 
foreign tourists, important, as this may be. Equally 
important is to. introduce our country with its many- 
splendoured culture to the millions in other countries 
and offer them the hospitality that a visitor at our 


`- doorstep always deserves, 


For our countrymen, t0o, Our motherland with 
her far-flung grandeur and rich heritage gathered from 
the days of antiquity needs to be made known; her 
cultural entities have to be made familiar; her majestic 
scenic beauties have to be made a part of our every- 
day consciousness. In One word, India has to be 
introduced over and over again, to her own millions. 

This is the message of the International Tourist 
Year for us in India. 
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KARAN SINGH 
Minister of Tourism and Civil Aviation - 


Tet a serious journal of opinion like Mainstream 
™ has decided to bring out a special tourism supple- 
ment on the observance of International Tourist: Year 
is a measure of the increasing realisation-that tourism 

has an important: role to play in our economic 
` growth. ect 


In the last two decades the whole concept of 
tourism has been revolutionised, and whereas pre- 
viously it .was the preserve of a small number of 
affluent people today millions of human beings drawn 
from , all walks of life participate in international 
tourism. What is more, since the end of the’last war, 
tourism has played a remarkable role in building 
economic prosperity in a number of countries, notably 
Spain, Yugoslavia and Japan, apart from the 
traditional.tourist countries of Western Europe and 
North America; © ~ 


‘In India the importance of tourism is being 
increasingly realised, and this has been reflected in 
the new Cabinet formed by Srimati Indira Gandhi 
after the recent elections in which for the first time a 
separate Ministry of Tourism and Civil Aviation has 
been set up. : : 


Two Aspects 


As I see it, tourism has two main aspects. On 
the one hand is the necessity of encouraging foreign 


tourists to come to India in ever increasing numbers, , 


thereby augmenting-much-needed foréign exchange 
resources. Last year, only about 1.6 lakh foreign 
tourists visited India, which is less than one per cent 
of the foreign tourists received by a small country 
like Yugoslavia. Ours is a marvellous country with 
a superb spectrum of tourist attractions including 
the mighty. Himalayas, magnificent sea-beaches, wild 
life and hunting facilities and winter sports. Added 
to these is a‘rich artistic and cultural heritage which 
can boast of some of the world’s most beautiful 
monuments. i 


With these advantages it should be possible for 
us to attract a very much larger number of foreign 
tourists to India, buf this can-be done only if we 
are able to strengthen the tourist infrastructure, 
This includes among other things air services ‘into 
India, scheduled as well as charter; improved airport 
terminal facilities; considerably expanded hotel 
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accommodation; surface transport by road and rail 
specially designed far tourists; package tours, enter- 
tainment and shopping facilities. It is now my ` 
endeavour to build up this infra-structure at all 
levels, so that by the end of this -Plan period we are 


Tourism and Aet Huidia 


able to reach a target of half a million foreign `` 


tourists, 


Home Tourism f y 


Tourism, however, should “not be looked upon 
merely asa means for earning foreign. exchange. It 
is also an integral part of our effort to provide a 
better life for our own countrymen. ‘In this context 
home tourism is very important, and this also has a 
special role in strengthening national integration. . Of 
course, the facilities provided for foreign tourists 
will also be -available to our own people, but in 
addition there are three aspects to which I intend 
to give special attention. - : 


Firstly, is the provision of moderately-priced 
hotel and hostel accommodation, so that peopie who 
do not belong to affluent sections of society can also 
take advantage of tourist facilities. i ` 


Secondly, I am particularly anxious. that our, 
workers in large industrial undertakings should get 
the opportunity to go on tours arid holiday-camps at 
minimum costs.” I feel that a beginning should be. 
made in our huge public-sector undertakings; and 
that each such enterprise should run at least one 
holiday home in the nearest hill station where its 
workers can go on vacation. During a` visit to the 
Soviet Union some years ago, I was deeply impressed 
by their workers’ palaces, and although it will 
obviously not be possible for us to undertake this on 


` the Soviet scale, I do feel that a modest beginning 


needs to be made. 


Forging Integration ` 


Thirdly, I am particularly anxious that our youn- 
ger generation should have more opportunities to 
travel and see their country. This will forge national 
integration where it is most required—in the minds 


and hearts of our youth. Travel will help to break . 


down narrow regional and linguistic prejudices and 
can form an important part of our whole educational 
system. ` 
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For this purpose, I would like to see established 
a series of youth hostels all over the country, 
Specially in places of tourist interest, which should 
provide our young men and women opportunities to 
live at- very little expense. Indeed, our mountains, 
specially the Himalayas provide superb opportunities 
for excursions and hiking and I am anxious that our 
plans for tourist development should lay special 
emphasis upon this aspect. . 


Human Fellowship 


To sum up, therefore, I would say that I look 
upon tourism as a factor of prime importance in 
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building the new India of our dreams. I welcome 
the opportunity that I have been given to make some 
contribution in this regard, and I am anxious that 
public opinion in this country gets increasingly 
tourism conscious, which is one of the prime pur- 
poses of the International Tourist Year. 


From an eyen a broader point of view, inter- 
national tourism—cutting across barriers of race and 
religion, creed and ideology—helps to strengthen 
human fellowship in a world torn by strife and dis- 
order. Itisthusa passport not only to internal 
prosperity but also to international peace and 
understanding. n À 


Hotels and Tomorrows Crabel Vista = 


REATHTAKING ‘advances in travel technology 
will, in the immediately foreseeable future, comp- 


letely revolutionize the patterns of tourism the - 


world over. 


For the first time India’s policy-making tribunes 
have shown a positive awareness of the tremendous 
importance of tourism by according it a high-priority 
status. Again, for the first time, tourism has. been 
entrusted to the exclusive charge of a full-fledged 
Cabinet Minister. Until recently tourism was a relat- 
ively minor appendage to the portfolios of Ministers 
of Government who held assignments supposedly 
more important, It seems that the Government, at 
long last, has realized that the country can no longer 
afford to neglect tourism without peril to its economy. 


Ido not hope that the Government’s belated, 
though welcome, recognition of the enormous signifi- 
cance of tourism will be reflected in an ampler measure 
in the policies of Government both at the Central 
and State levels and that the constituents of the 
industry would be made available ways and means to 


M. S. OBEROI 
Member of Parliament 


promote tourism so that it occupies the place due 


to it in the country’s economic milieu.- 


‘The time ahead of us is a time of great challenges 
and of equally great opportunities. The challenges 
that technological advances in aviation which the 
“Jumbo Jet” and supersonic aircraft will create in 
the tourist plans in India are tremendous and so are 
the opportunities. The fantastic speed in the air and 
resultant passenger movements will require an entirely 
new approach to the development of tourism in ‘this 
country, It must have sufficient accommodation to 
Cope with the massive movement of passengers 
which high-speed and high-capacity aircraft will 
create, 


Tourist Explosion 


A tourist explosion is likely to occur in the not 
too distant future. The tourist outfit we have in 
this country is not adequate to meet the situation. A 
complete change in the complexion of travel will 
create many problems for those engaged in hotel 
business in this country. ‘ f 


same en ee een, 
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The Boeing Aircraft Company manufactures one 
Boeing aircraft every day. This means that in one 
` year 365 additional aircraft, each carrying 150 pas- 
sengers, Would be put into service from one aircraft 
- manufacturer alone. ; 
_ In 1970, the Boeing Aircraft Company will 
- Introduce for commercial service the Boeing 747 which 
is being referred to these days as the “Jumbo Jet”. 
Although ‘this aircraft is subsonic, it will carry 490 
passengers. Can you imagine what would happen 
if two Jumbo jets each carrying 490 passengers land 
at any of our major airports? Not snly are there 
not enough facilities at our airports for this sort of 
traffic but the position of hotel facilities would: be 
utterly chaotic, This might not happen until 1971 or 
1972 but are we planning sufficiently ahead to meet 
the coming demand? m 
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` change travel tempos. 


The new type aircraft are going to completely 
It is taken for granted that 
with the introduction of Jumbo jets air fares will be 
considerably reduced, This will create a completely 


` new market, and people who cannot afford to travel 


today, -will be travelling in large numbers in a few 
years from now. If India isto take full advantagé 


‘of this tourist boom, we must have sufficient hotel 


accommodation and other facilities. We will have 
to start planning earnestly right now as to what 
steps the hotel indusiry must take. We have to build 
hotels, and build them fast, in all our tourist centres. 

Hotels cannot be built overnight and, therefore, 
we as an industry must start planning from today 
as to what steps we should take to meet this challenge. 

Now is the time to act and act fast. The industry 
must gear itself to the needs Of the jet age and 


keep in alignment with the developing travel tempo. . 
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Prime Heeds of the Hotel Jndustry i 


rpe hotel industry in India has been taking rapid 
strides during the last one or two decades. There 
has been progress in every direction—in the matter of 
bed capacity or guest accommodation, guest comforts 
and conveniences, the variety of cuisine and enter- 
tainments to suit variegated tastes. There has also 
been a perceptible increase in the number of hotels and 
at almost all levels, though some people feel that there 
exists a hiatus in so fat as hotels .for the middle 
income group are concerned. 


The industry has been progressing or making ad- 
vances mostly on its own. It has made use of the rich 
experience the leading hoteliers have gained through 
their visits abroad and as a result of contacts with 
foreigners. But whereas the progress has been satis- 
factory, it cannot be said that it has had adequate 
‘support from the Government. 


To give an example, the industry has not yet been 
given a Hotel and Restaurant Development Loan 
Fund, which is its most prime need, despite the fact 
‘that it has been pressing for it for almost a decade 
and the Tourist Department has unreservedly backed 
its demand. Not long ago, it may be mentioned here, 
the Hotel Standards and Rate Structure Committee 
recommended a revolving loan fund of Rs. 10 crores, 
‘but the Government has not so far thought it proper 
to take action in the matter. The Cabinet Committee 
for Tourism did discuss this issue at a meeting last 


year, but it is regrettable it did not take a favourable: 


decision. However, there are favourable indications 
now and, according to Dr, Karan Singh, Minister of 
‘Tourism and Civil Aviation, Rs. 5 crore fund is in the 
offing, 


The industry has always given the example of the 
Shipping Development Loan Fund, which did so much 
to help the shipping industry find a better footing. If 
the shipping industry can record enviable progress with 
the help of a loan fund, there is no reason why the 
hotel industry cannot. 


There is little doubt that the Industrial Finance 
‘Corporation and the State Finance Corporations 
advance loans, but such loans do not benefit the hotel 
industry to the extent they should. The quantum of 


help offered covers only up to 50 per cent of the fixed. 


assets of a hotel, such as land, building and machinery, 





The author is the President of the Federation of 
Hotel and Restaurant Associations of India. 
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but it excludes items like furniture, carpets, crockery 
and cutlery. As the latter form a sizable part of the 
total investment of a hotel, the assistance available in 


‘effect works out to 35 to 40 per cent of the overall 


cost, 


The hotel industry has been tackling its problems 
creditably. Ithas been doingits best to augment hotel 
accommodation and fill other voids, but it is facing 
many problems and handicaps. It cannot, to give an 
example, get sites or lands at reasonably cheap rates 
in order that it can build more hotels. It has been 
clamouring for this particular facility for a long time. 
It is obvious that it will not be possible to make any 
headway in the sphere of accommodation if the in- 
dustry is not allotted lands at reasonable rates and at 
places which are central and can commend themselves 
to tourists. 


The hoteliers have to contend with many handicaps. 
The Government, for example, is not allowing them to 
import cabaret artistes which, in the situation of to- 
day, may go a long way to afford the tourists the type 
of entertainment they are used to. The tourists, no 
doubt, like to see Indian dances but cabarets as well. 
Here, I may quote the example of Japan where the 
hotels offer art at its very best, both of the western and 
oriental variety. In fact, they blend their own art 
with that of the west and produce results which are 
really spectacular. 


The industry has also been clamouring for relaxa- 
tion in prohibition rules. This is very necessary if 
we have to make the stay of tourists worthwhile in 
India. Whatever Our sentiments or national outlook 
on the use of liquor, we have to be considerate and 
broad-minded in the case of foreigners. They must 
be allowed a facility that they are used to. It is 
all right to have separate rooms for tourists in hotels, 
but that does not serve the purpose. The tourists must 
be allowed to drink with their meals or otherwise in the 
manner they are used to. 


The industry, speaking in a general way, has not 
been accorded the status due to it. It was only a few 
months ago that the Cabinet Committee for Tourism 
made a recommendation to recognise it as an export 
industry. An export industry it positively is, for it 
helps the country to earn the much-needed foreign 
exchange. It has been asking the Government for 
some incentive in regard to import licences, The 
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Cabinet Committee decided that hotels should be 
. granted import licences to the extent of 5 per cent of 
. their foreign exchange earnings, while some export 
industries are being granted licences to the extent of 
20 per cent of their foreign exchange earnings. It 
should not be forgotten that India earns Rs. 23 crores 
out of tourism and the contribution of- the hotel 
` industry is virtually half of it. ; 

To me it appears that one of the most. paramount 
needs of the tourist trade—and the hotel indUstry is 
an important segment of the tourist trade—is an auto- 
nomous tourism board, In fact, the present writer 
and the chief of the travel trade emphasised this fact 
very clearly in a joint memorandum to the Prime 
Minister, Mrs. Indira _ Gandhi, not long ago. The 
board, we stggested, should be intimately connected 
- with the Government and may be headed by a known 
` public figure. We can achieve more fruitful results 
by taking this-step instead of creating corporations 
which serve nobody and are a kind of drain on the 
national exchequer. 

I am happy there has been some change in Govern- 
ment thinking in recent months, The incentives Mr. 
Morarji Desai announced in his Budget speech are 
most welcome, though they represent only to a limited 
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extent recognition of what the toUrist trade has been ` 
struggling for. It.is really laudable that the Govern- 
ment has chosen to accord the hotel industry the status” 
of a priority trade. Mr. Desai also proposes to “pro- 
vide for initial depreciation on hotel buildings cons- 
tructed after March 31, 1967, in an amount of 25 per 
cent” and “allow a carryforward of unabsorbed benefit 


„of the ax holiday relating to the-assessment year 1967- 


68 onwards up to 8 years from the commencement of 
business. This, again, is slatary and this is bound to 
help the hospitality industry a good deal. The 
industry, however, keenly awaits what the new 
promised relaxations will be and what incentive will 
be given. me i 

‘The hotel industry is gradually coming of. age. 
It is already miles past the-take-off stage and on the 
verge of attaining dizzy heights. According to experts, 
our hotels compare well with the hotels anywhere in 
the world. Besides, they are comparatively cheaper 
orinexpensive. Itis imperative, in view of all that has 
been said above, that the industry be given the type of 
support- and’ ecncouragement it expects from the 
Government. It is, for its own part, ready to do its 
best. But all-embracing results can be achieved only 
if it has the full support of the Government. ` 
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© you to keep away. ` 
. fatigue. Remember. : 4 
to take Cinkara .} 
twice a day every- =. 
day. CINKARA isa — 
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on the move, Dunlop makes 
one million tyres a month... 


Today, India moves faster. New factories, 
farms and agro-industries, schools, 
colleges and hospitals are springing up 

all over the country. New roads are 

being built and more and more people 
and things are on the move. More 
bicycles, motorcycles. scooters, cars, trucks 
and buses are being manufactured. 


To meet the growing demands of road 
transport Dunlop is making more 
than a miliion tyres a month for all 
types of vehicles. To suit the special 
operating and road conditions of the 
country, every kind of tyre is marketed 
by Dunlop after rigorous tests on 
machines and on the road. 
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Position at the 





Beginning of End of 
first plan 
1950-51 


Unit 





AGRICULTURE 


(i) Production 
(a) Foodgrain 


Lakh tons 29.00 


(b) Oilseeds Lakh tons 0.80 
(c) Cotton Lakh bales 0.90 
(d) Sugarcane (Gur) Lakh tons 0.53 
(ii) Agricultural colleges 
(a) Intake capacity Number e 
(b) Agriculture colleges Number 1 
(iii) Total wells Number 
in lakhs 6.16 
(By the end 
of 1955-56) 


IRRIGATION 
Area irrigated (Gross) 


Power, 
(i) Firm power available M.W. 
(ii) Localities electrified Number 
CO-OPERATION | 
(7) Co-operative Societies Number 
(i?) Membership Number 
in lakhs 
(iii) Percentage of rural Percentage 
families covered to total 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


(Ò Rural population served Percentage 
to total 
(ii) Panchayats Number 
(iii) Panchayat Samities Number 
(iv) Zila Parishads Number 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
(i) Veterinary dispensaries Number 
(ii) Veterinary hospitals Number 
GENERAL EDUCATION 
(i) School going children 
(a) 6-11 years Percentage 
to total 
(b) 11-14 years Percentage 
to total 
(c) 14-17 years Percentage 
to total 
(ii)) Educational Institutions 
(a) Primary Schools Number 
(b) Middle Schools Number 
(c) High Schools Number 
(d) Higher Secondary 
Schools Number 
(e) Colleges Number 
(f) Universities Number 





Lakh acres 28.93 


7.5 
32 


4908 
1.99 
1.5 


2475 


88 
57 


14.8 
5.0 
1.7 

4336 


732 
175 


32 
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Position at the a 
} Beginning of End cf 
oranan Unit first plan third plan 
5- 1950-51 1965-66 j 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
(Ù) Intake capacity 
44.69* (a) Degree level Number 60 670 
0.56 . (b) Diploma level Number — 1180 
1.74 (ii) Technical and professional 
0.68 colleges Number 8 32 
oa INDUSTRIES 
Small scale Industrie] units 
7.52 regsstered Number iss 6 Des 
oes eas Loan Advanced to Small A ei 
scale units Rupees 1,22,500 1,18,95,349 
(1954-55) (1964-65) 
51.41 ROADS : 
Total mileage Miles 11371 18909.__ 
106 n 
1233 HEALTH : 
(D No of medical collezes Number 1 5 
tii) Primary Health Centres Number — 230 
Cii) Family Planning Centres 
22,571 (a) Urban Number -= 55 
(b) Ruzal Number — 232 
14.33 _. © Mobile Number = 23 
(v) Dispensaries Number 143 215 
33 (v) Hospitals Number 223 320 
(i)) Inpatient beds Number 4996 11775 
WATER SUPPLY 
100 7) Urtan water supply schemes 
7388 completed Number 5 71 
232 (ii) Rural Piped water supply 
26 schemes completed Number — 94 
LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT 
ti) Intaxe capacity in craftsmen 
127 trairing institutes Number — 4168 
204 (i) Labour Welfare Centres Number : 6 ) 29 
(1954-55) (1965-66) 
(ri) Employment provided Number 9012 1,49,387 
(1957-58) 1965-66) 
TOURIST TRAFFIC 
54.0 TTEA eia nae en 
21.0 oreign Tourists — umber 5,200 
Inceme from foreign Rupees 
10.0 tourists in lakhs 5 50.4 
: Home Tourists Number i 
in lakhs 6.5 2 
as Income from Heme l 
398 tour sts Rupees 1975 2.40 
(lakhs) (crores) 
336 ELECTIONS 
88 Total number of votes polled 1952 1962 
3 Assenbly 32,61,442 54,06,350 
Parliament 35,26,957 54,15,561 





*Based on four yearly moving average from 1962-63 to 1965-66. 
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rae Government has done well to set its face against 

calculated attempts to import hysteria into the 
question of India’s relations with . Peking, despite 
the perverse, primitive provocations indulged in by. 
the ruling clique in China. In fact, except for the 
deplorable incident on June 16 resulting from 
a momentary lapse on the part of the armed guard 
at the embassy gates, India’s resentment over the 
ugly incidents in Feking has been expressed with 
dignity. 

e all the spokesmen of the Government of India 
have made clear repeatedly, international relations 
cannot be conducted on the basis of anger but only on 
the basis of the long-term national interest. Jn this 

` context the Government’s refusal-to be provoked into 
taking a false step on the issue‘of Tibet is commend- 
able, although the Western-inspired pressure for: 
revocation of the 1954 agreementon the subject will 
undoubtedly be kept up and increased steadily. ` 

The way-our diplomats have been and are being 
harassed and humiliated in brazen violation of all 
norms of international behaviour is certainly intoler- 
able: Any people with a modicum of self-respect 
can only react to such doings with profound resent- 
ment to such afrocious conduct. At the same time, ~ 
India has great traditions to maintain and cannot 
afford to retaliate in the notorious Red Guard manner. 
We simply cannot descend to the level of the Red 
Guards or the politicians. who are egging them on 
without permanently ‘damaging our reputation for 
correct diplomatic behaviour, which Sri Chagla’ has 

` wisely appealed to the people to help maintain in 
this period,of-agony. Sri Chagla’s appeal became 
necessary because of the presence in this country of 
reactionary elements which would like to make use of 
every Opportunity to embarrass’ the Government - 





and push it firmly into the Western camp. China’s 
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CHINA: THE RIGHT APPROACH 


misdemeanour ‘is a boon to such elements, 


and it 
calls for the ‘utmost exertion by all those who value 
our. national traditions to prevent such elements from 
whipping up frenzy among sections of the people 
whose anger is likely to get the better of their fair 
- judgment when instigated. 

The question of future relations with Peking must 


receive the most careful consideration. In such 
consideration two important factors have to be borne 
in mind by those entrusted with the handling of our 
international relations : first, that despite even worse 
provocation many countries, including the Soviet 
Union and Britain, have not severed* diplomatic 
relations with that country; and secondly, even 


_ during the worst crisis between India and China— 


during and after the aggression of 1962—we decided, 
rightly, not to break ties altogether. 

Jawaharlal Nehru ‘firmly refused to oblige the 
insistent Western Lobby which at that time had set 
up a mighty howl in favour of a complete break with 
Peking.’ The same kind of campaign has now been 
mounted once again in the belief that the present 
Government, not being as strong as one with Jawahar- . 
lal at its head, can be made to yield. Government 
spokesmen, includin g the Prime Minister, have happily 
shown awareness of the fact that the long-term 
national interest precludes any -hasty action in this 
Tespect. 

The main point to remember in this context is that, 
whatever may be happening at the moment, our fate 
and future are more closely tied up with those of the 
people of China than with those of the Western Powers 
and satellites. The present is an unfortunate and 
annoying phase in the long and chequered history of 


- China, but it is clearly a passing phase ; the age-old 


wisdom of the Chinese people is bound to assert itself 
sooner or later. At the moment it does seem that 
we can do little by way of influencing events or deve- 
lopments in China; but it would be wrong to con- 
clùde that this will always be so. China is facing 
many major internal political and economic problems 
and these arə bound to be reflected in many forms, 
some of which the outside world, including us, will 
find quite disagreeable. But it would be unwise to 
base what are essentially long-term decisions on a 
temporary aberration. í 

It may also be well to remember that diplomatic 
relations are more easily broken than reforged. Pek- 
ing’s present rulers may for their own reasons want 
to force India to take a wrong step; there is no reason 
why we should play into their hands. Our relations 
in a sense are With the people of China, and our hopes 
for the world are based on the ultimate coming 
together of the two great peoples : this is in our true - 
national interest. Nothing that will make this process 
difficult should be permitted to happen, even though 
the imperialist powers may feel pleased for the time 
being if we take a false step. 
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: pE Sinai. to China, India’s 

foreign policy-has been passin 
through ene ordeal after another, 
_ The RedGuard hooliganism which 
_ has become a distinct. feature of 
Peking’s diplomatic ~ 
produced -.reactions in -New 
Delhi some-of which despite their- - 
spontaneity had to be disowned 
by the Government as well as a 
large body of. public opinion as 
` aliate against national . in-~ 
terest. ‘ 


The Chinese ‘outburst < came ‘as: 
a total surprise: to. New Delhi. 
This is all the more -so because it 
was known that .an important 
section of opinion in the Capital . 
was seriously’ considering whether 
..some moves could be..téken to 
open a dialogue. with Peking. This 
_ was an issue on which interestingly - 
` enough. the Prime -Minister was 


pleading for.a positive ‘approach ~ 


despite the’ known. -opposition of. 


some -of- her lieutenants like Sri’ 


Dinesh Singh. One’ could. „hear 
the explanation among responsi- 
~ ble sections in -the Foreign. Office 


that if the USA could talk to 


China at Warsaw, why should 
there by ariy ‘objection -to India 
talking to China- quietly. af ‘the 
ambassadorial, level ‘-at ‘some 
capital where both. countries: have 
acceredited ` representatives. “The 
fact that. Sri C. S; Jha “would 
soon be’posted as India’s ` Ambas- 
sador in Paris led to some amount 
-of speculation’. about - 


the - possibility ‘of iiet diplo- . 
macy there .with: his opposite: 


number from- Peking. - 

While it is true that the angry 
incidents in Peking do not: neces- 
sarily destroy the scope for such 
ambassadorial level ` talks—some 
would say that the present Sino- 


Indian tension only heightens the- 


- urgency for such’ talks—there is 


no gainsaying the-fact that the- - 
bitter events of the last few, days - 
- have come as a ~ setback to ‘such ' 


` prospects: In-fact, the Red Guard 
-` rampage’ has: only strengthened 
‘the hands of thosé in New Delhi 


who stand for a “tough. Tine, with ` 


-China. 
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acrobatics ' 


probing - - 


PLAYING PEKING’S GAME 


-Why did Peking launch this 
sudden campaign: against India ? 
This is,a question which is being 
widély “asked in - the) Capital. 
Many theories are heard about it 
but, the almost insurmountable 
difficulty is that nobody seems to 
have any clear idea about the 
~ happenings in- China, what forces 
‘are-in command and what ‘they 
stand for, The engima that is.the 


~-China ofthe Cultural Revolution + ~ 


-makes it difficult to hazard any 
“7 guess. z 

` However, the "most plausible 
explanation current in‘New Delhi 


` iş that Peking is irked by the fact’ 


that India has won the praise 
of the Arab countries for having 
taken an anti-imperialist stand: 
in their support in the West: Asian 
. crisis, For the Chinese rulers this’ 


_ amounts to virtual repudiation of 


their thesis that India has gone com- 


pletely over the to the US camp, -_ 


and so by creating new tensions, 
they ‘are interested in provoking 
Us Into a situation in which. they 

- can ‘prove’ their case that India | 
is essentially a stooge of the- West. 
‘There seems to. be no other: ex- 

` planation for the. working up of - 
“tension over the - Raghunath 
affair- : in normal circumstances‘ 
even a government with- an -un- 
friendly posture would. not have: 
in. such a case gone beyond ‘the 
demand for the recall of ER 
“diplomat “concerned. 

Viewed āgainst this background, 
the current clamour for-the rup- 
-ture of diplomatic relations” with 

. China provides an | excellent 
“éxample of national anger being 
mixed up with national interest. 

- What: has come as a surprise to 
many is that a whole spectrum of 
public opinion as reflected in 
Parliament has gone-in for this: — 
confusion : not only the pro- 
nounced ..pro-West elements 
belonging- to the Swatantra and 
the: Jana - Sangh—which have ° 
never deviated from the Western 
-line of playing up the Chinese’ 
bogey to provide the alibi ‘for a, 
line up with the US—but even- 
the aecredited representatives- of 


. and -here too, 


. diplomatic ties, 


the Left ranging from Sri Madhu 


up the case against the diplo- . 


„matic break with China. ` 


Inside the- Congress Parlia- 
mentary Party powerful pressure 
is mounted for a break with China, 
it ts. the Right 
which holds the initiative while | 


- Limaye to Sri-Dange did not-take . 


a good section of the centrist '.- 


opiniom has been- swayed by on 
demand. To this- school - 


hawks, the most conspicuous A 


Sri-Dinesh Singh while Sri Chavan: 
does mot seem ‘to lag behind. 
Sardar Swaran Singh: was notice- 


- ably bald in holding. on to- the 


basic position of India’s foreign.2.. | ` 


policy and could- differentiate : 


_. between the immediate provoca- 
- tion and thelong range interest of . 


foreign policy. Upto:the time of - 


to acknowledge ar invalidity of 
the. demand for - diplomatic — 
rupture with China: this “is. a 
no mean achievemént. when one . 
takes: intọ account the: powerful_. 


“forces ranged “against such a line. 


It is measure of the. weakness 


of the forward-looking forces- 


that barring Smt. Gandhi and 


Sardar -Swaran Singh’ .(with ‘Sri - 


‘writing, the Prime Ministerseems '- 


- Chagla before him) there-is hardly = ~ 


‘any objectivė,- dispassionate app- 
-roach to the question of China. 


While nation-wide ` indignation 


evoked goodwill for’ India among _ 


-the’ Afro-Asian and ‘Socialist dip- 


_ at the Red Guard antics has .. 


lomati¢ circles in New Delhi, -the ©: 


demand for the break-of ene 


tic relations with. Peking. has'- 


hardly been appreciated. Rather, . 
- responsible sections of New Delhi P pa 


observers point to the fact that- 
while it is easy to snap such . 


tremely difficult to - restore’ them.’ 
Secondly, it is not India-alone. 


- which has been subjected to such 
- insensate 


humiliation, « . 
Soviet Union, a much ‘more © 
formidable power; “has - beén' | 
subjected to worse indignities; 


The.: 


Communist States- And -yet 
none of shen has- 
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it becomes Èx- = 


~and so have. been many ‘nòn: ` 


chosen to ` = 


ratalidte: by snapping dpt 
ties. Thirdly, even USA, a 


. powerful adversary of China, - 


which has persistently refused to 


extend diplomatic recognition to 
her, has been compélléd to go in’ 
for official talks with the Chinese. ` 
and - 
if the USA implacably hostile. 
to China, could carry on -talks ` 


representatives at Warsaw. -: 


with Peking, it is idle to argue 


that the continuation of - diplo-, `- 


matic relation with China -has 


many virtues which can only show ° 


at a later stage. Lastly, the exis- 
tence of a Chinese diplomatic 
mission -in New Delhi does not 
in any way impinge on the 


national self-respect of this coun- ` 


try. oe 


-What seems to be missed i 


~- the, -Capital is that Peking would 
only-be too happy if New Delhi 


obliges it by breaking diplomatic . 


relations, In~her present. mood, 
China does not seem to think that 
she has anything to lose by- snap- 


ping diplomatic ties with India, - 


Rather, she is banking on the 


calculation that once New Delhi-. 
` the demand for- his immediate 


takes the initiative for such a 


step, she can proclaim before the- 
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wom ae tag 


i: world—particularly- - the 


_ the ` 


-issues, in the last. few days. 


stripping an Indian 
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Afro- 
Asian wotld—that India is one of 
the few ‘countries which - have_ 
followed the Américan--Jead_ in 
refusing to` récognisé China. In 
` euphoria- of the” latest -. 
H-bomb explosion, - this. will prô- - 


“vide -good- meat for the Chinese 
‘leaders’ _smear propaganda against 
Andia. exe ie 


E x k 


rps practice of falling a “prey 


to Péking’s _ propaganda 


‘strategy and thereby undermining , 


our own -standing in the world 
could be seen even On minor 
The 
Chinese action in 
Embassy 
official of his. diplomatic status— 
an unheard-of conduct under 


extraordinary 


international taw—only helped to 
highlight’ the crudities -of pre- - 


sent-day foreign policy of China.. 
One would , have” expected 
that the’ countei-measure from 


the -Indian side ` would ` be to .- 


declare a ` Chinese ` Embassy 
official persona non grata with 


récall; since such a-step. is in 
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ee 


- widely 


conformity with time-honoured 
diplomatic convention and has 
- been followed by both USA and 
~ USSR even in the worst days of- 
their ‘cold-war confrontation. 

~ But responsible. -Foreign Office 
_ heads preferred to. follow the 
-Chinese prgg@dent and thereby 
‘Jet “this c ry lose a valuable 
scoring point against Peking, and 
in the eyes of friendly countries 
abounding in sympathy for the’ 
Indian case, nothing was left 
to ‘distinguish our policy except 
the infantilism of tit-for-tat. 


With a-powerful case on its _ 
side, there is no need for New 


Delhi to play the Chinese game. 


But that was precisely what hap- 
pened when after the ruffian 
demonstration by the Red Guards 


- against Raghunath at the Peking 


airport, counter-rowdyism was 
allowed to be staged by- the 
Jana Sangh demonstrators at 
the” Chinese Embassy in New 
Delhi, whose extravagance com- 
pelled the Government to offici- 
ally deplore the incident in its 
note to .Peking. Few in “the 
Capital believed that Jana Sangh 


; goondaism was merely an ex- 


pression of pent-up national feel- 
ings; rather it was taken as a 


. dangerous move to discredit and’ 
. -coerce the Government. 
presentatives of many friendly 


Re- 


countries—by no means sympa- 
thetic to the Chinese barbarities— 
were found to be wondering why 
India was allowing her good 
case to be spoilt by such unin- 
hibited hooliganism, 


` The failure of the Home 
Ministry. authorities in- ,stop- 
ping the violence of this Jana 
Sangh demonsiration has been 
commented upon in the 
Capital. Sri Morarji Desai, 
who has never ‘concealed his 
distaste for the Chinese behavi- 
our, was found to be quite criti- 
cal of the police -inaction before 


- -the . Chinese Embassy;* and on 


this, the -Prime “Minister could 
not congratulate Sri Chavan at 
all. .The episode has. undermined 
Sri Chavan’s reputation of being 
firm in dealing with disorder, 


}~ even if it has won- him some 
: Kidos from the Jana Sangh 
-_ circles, . i : 
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Case of The Indian Diplomats ~ - 


$ 


p= recent wave of popular indig- | 


nation over the Red Guards’ 
barbarous behaviour, against the 
Indian -diplomats in Peking, is 
understandable; . its manifesta- 
tions, by and large, bereft of the 
usual excesses to which excited 
crowds in India are given to 
indulge. One only hopes that the 
restraint, appreciable as it is, is 
not dueto any lack of enthusiasm. 
For purely erhotional reasons, 
every nationalist Indian is ‘bound 
to feel outraged at the humilia- 
tion of a fellow Indian and more 
so in the case of our country’s 
representative, to an extent, in- 
- dependent of the causes of the 
humiliation, : 

However, whéreas at the Jevel 

of the street, excitement has been 
spontaneous, the reaction it has 
produced inside the representative 
chamber has ranged from eloquent 
silence to calculated opportun- 
ism. The contrasting pattern of 
the reactions, if nothing else, is a 
pointer to the innate virtue of the 


common man and the correct-. 


ness of the reaction of popular. 
“will” based on an admixture of 
horse sense and peasant cunning, 
as opposed to the cool caleulations 
of political operators. 

Out of the din and bustle of 
parliamentary (often, not so 
parliamentary) protests, have 
emerged-a few facts, which, in 
their. iraplications, highlight the 
motive of those who seek to ex- 
ploit the situation to their own 
advantage. : 

There were two main de- 
mands resulting from. the dis- 
cussions in the Parliament: (i) 
. snapping up of diplomatic re- 
lations with Peking; (ii) stoppage 
of the pleadings for China’s entry 
into the United Nations. 

Both the demands were 
based upon the simple assumption 


ASWINI K. RAY 


that we were showing China a viour has been a happy hunting 


fávour by pursuing the two poli- 
cies. The rationale behind the 
policy would have been little if 
they were so. The fact that the 
Government of ` India rejected 
both the demands is a refutation 
of such self-righteous assump- 
tions. 

. But in trying to justify the 
“correct” China policy of the 
Government of India, the Foreign 
Minister, who is not particularly 
known for his diplomacy, revea- 
led more than he meant to convey. 
The statement he made about the 
usefulness of our embassy in 
Peking as a “window” to send 
“vital information” will go down 
in history as the most innocent 
exposition by a Foreign Minister 
only matched“in its innocencé by 
the explanation of President 
Eisenhower during the U-2 plane 
incident, when he justified es- 
pionage as a customary inter- 
national practice. $ 

But, since our embassy would 


-continue to send such ‘vital m- 


formation’, whose effective appli- 
cations we have yet to witness, a 
few questions naturally come up, 
may be, sparked off by the pre- 
sent series of acts and reprisals. 

Since collection of vital in- 
formation has to continue ona 
reciprocal basis, one must be 
very sure. that we gather atleast 
as much, if not more, than we let 
out. The question becomes most 
relevant in view of our diplomats’ 
known predilection for ‘tourist 
attractions’, and a. correspon- 
ding lack of such attractions on 


the part of the Chinese. 


Bad diplomacy, in this sense 
could be worse than no diplo- 
macy at all, as has been proved 


in the present case of Indian dip-. 


lomats. in Peking. The resent- 


‘ ment against the Chinese beha- 


- India’s Tibet policy 


ground for the lobbies in the Capi- 
tal to be active; and, of all. the 
lobbies, the Tibet Lobby’ has 
been able to cash in most. . The 
_long-transpired “rethinking” of 
has been 
announced by the Foreign Mi- 
nister, well-timed with the anti- 
Chinese euphoria. ` 
While ‘it is impossible’ to 
comment upon the new Tibet po- 


licy, without knowing the precise ` 


direction of the re-thinking, a 
_comment on the timing of the 


announcement for the rethinking © ` 


becomes relevant. The time to 
announce a new policy, in the 
midst of popular indignation may 


just about be sound political - 


expediency; nothing beyond that. 
Such a vital change in the Gov- 
ermment’s policy, implying -enor- 
mous multiplier consequences, 
needs thorough public debate, 
in a cool temper, for which the 
present atmosphere is most un- 
propitious. After all, the de- 
mand of a democratic foreign 
policy for public debates of policy 
decisions is not just a political 
expédiency to be observed in 


form; but, a basic commitment . 


whose intrinsic merit has to be’ ` 


accepted. To try to sell the sop 
of one’s desire at a time of con- 
venient direction in public opi- 
nion, can arise out of an infalli- 
bility to which our Government 


. is not entitled, either by perfor- 


mance or by popular support. 

This fact makes it clear, that, 
at this time of maximum difficulty 
and minimum hopes in the inter- 
nal sphere, any vital change in the 
Government’s foreign policy must 
be substantiated by reasons of 
absolute indispensability. Other- 
wise the onus of proving our 
peaceable intention will lie on 
our Government. 
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© Peking And South- East Asia 


toes 


ne A major dement ia the emer-. 


ging economic pattern of the 
countries of South-East Asia -is 
the relation between: mainland 
China and .the economically 


powerful, experienced and_flexi-~: 


‘ble community of Chinese emi- 
grants who have settled in this 
-~yjegion. In fact, the economic 
and political potential of.the Chi- 
nese emigration in the countries 
‘of South-East ‘Asia can become 
the decisive factor in the struggle 
for the consolidation of these 
countries; 
become the prop for Peking’s 
hegemony in this world area. 
: That is why the subtle’ political 


nuances in the relation between . 
Peking and the Chinese emigrants . 


cannot be disregarded by any 
student of South-East Asia today. 


-China’s leaders.themselves pre- ~ 
fer to keep a tight lid on the. 


nature of their relations with the 


` a overseas Chinese whom they-con- ` 


sider as an instrument of political 


and economic domination of the ` 


-peoples of South-East Asia. 
` Position of Chinese Capital 


The Chinese’. émigrants . con~ 


trol a significant. portion of 
business activities in’ South-East 
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alternatively. they can ` 


AN ECONOMIC CORRESPONDENT 


Asiar In A post-war: years, 
the assets of the Chinese in the 
economies _of the countries of 


- South-East Asia have grown con-- , 


siderably compared with the pre- 
war period. - 

This has been due i in no small 
measure to the movement for na- 


tional freedom which has dealt - 


a serious blow at the Western 
business..concérns: in- this region. 
The Chinese ‘entrepreneurs who 
had been on good terms with the 
national governments, in many 
instances occupied the positions 
of the ousted colonisers. 
According to the estimates for 
the late 1965, Chinese capital in~ 
vestments in the countries of 


- South-East Asia were (in uiga 


of US*dollars) ; ; 
Malayasia and Singapore - a - 
Thailand 600. 
The Philippines -. 400 
Indonesia Lge hd 300 - 
South Vietnam- . : ~- 50 
. -Burma Ž - Ease, D0 
_ Total ~ 2,400 


‘The Chinesé hold strong posi- 


„tions in the countries of South- 
- East Asia especially'in the sphere. 


of both internal and external-trade, 
.in particular -in ricé and proces- 


sS 


_ sing industries. ` 


- and in fisheries. 


Despite all sorts 
of restrictions imposed on them 
and even a ban on land sales, the 
Chinese businessmen have in- 


- vested large capital in -planta- 


tions, suburban vegetable growing” ` 
They control a 
large” portion of handicraft | 
industries, finance .a significant. 
volume of internal and external 
transports and - are very ` 
active in banking and insurance. 
They own’ the largest number of 
community ‘services. ~ Of late, 
they have. penetrated into the pro- 
cessing and mining industries of 


the Asian countries. F 

ae Steps taken by the- natiorial 
governments of these countries- , 

.. In the past few years to’ out Chi- 


nese businessmen from - foreign. 
and home trade have hardly yiel- ~ 
Ged the desired results. By means 
of bribery of high-ranking officials, 
establishing pseudonational com- 


‘panies and creating mixed ones 


employing local businessmen, the 
Chinese enterpreneurs “have al- 


most reduced to naught all these 
-curbs imposed by these govern- 


ments, 


. Besides such repressive mea- 


- sures against local Chinese busi- 


nessmen-are being taken mostly 


ae 9 





in those countries where the 
Chinese emigrants comprise - but 
a small part of the population. 
In the countries where there is a 
large stratum of the Chinese 


population (Singapore, Malayasia . 


and Thailand) the national gov- 
‘ ernments are unable to restrict 
Chinese business activities since 
the latter have a significant influ- 
ence on the economic policies of 
these countries. That is why 
relations between the Chinese 
emigrants and the local popula- 
tion vary from country to country. 

In Indonesia the Chinese 
minority preserves a rather stable 
position despite the fact that the 
property of some Chinese corpo- 
rations had been confiscated in 
1959 and 1963. The large-scale 
campaign planned against Chi- 
nese village peddlers, 
whom pro-Peking sentiments are 
very strong, has also flopped. 


Until very recently, the Chinese. 


businessmen had occupied - very 
strong positions in the country’s 
internal trade. They had been 
responsible for one-fourth of the 
entire volume -of foreign trade. 

The Chinese emigrants also 
played an important role in the 
plantation economy, community 


services, transport and the pro- . 


cessing industry. “Even after the 
October 1965 events—when the 
leading role of the Chinese 
in the abortive coup in Indonesia 
as exposed and steps were taken 
to curb Chinese business and other 
activities — they still control 
local trade and many other bran- 
ches of national economy, 

In Burma, where the Govern- 
ment has taken a number of mea- 
sures against foreign companies, 
the Chinese businessmen are 
sitting tight waiting for more 
opportune times, Foreign obser- 
vers note, however, that there is 
a rise in the contraband currency 
operations between Burma and 
Thailand, Cambodia and Singa- 
pore, in particular the smuggling 
of Chinese capital. 

Yn Thailand the influence of 
the Chinese emigration is indeed 
very great in spite of some res- 


among - 


They also carry out most of the 
internal and external trade ope- 
rations. In the past few years 
the Chinese investors have been 
responsible for about one-fifth 
of all capital investments in Thai- 
land’s economy. This has been 
possible mainly because:’ of the 
fact that the Chinese business- 
men have succeeded in bribing 
the top-ranking Thai Officials 
and have thus established an 
understanding with the country’s 
elite. 

Despite serious impediments 
placed in the way of Chinese busi- 
nessmen in the Philippines, they 
still enjoy fairly favourable con- 
ditions for. their activities. The 
Chinese are answerable for 20 per 
cent of all new capital investments 
which were made in the Philip- 
pines in the period 1949-1963. 
The Chinese have large assets in 
the Philippines in textile, metal- 
‘lurgical food, cellulose and 
other industries. 


In Malaysia and Singapore, — 


the Chinese command strong 
positions in trade, tin industry, 
rubber industry and in the growing 
of pineapples as well as in ban- 
king and insurance, Neither the 
-Government of Malaysia, nor 
that of Singapore have been able 
to do little to curb the activities 


of the Chinese businessmen since 
the economic welfare of these two 
countries largely depends on their 
activities, 

An analysis of the activities 
of the Chinese emigrants in the 
countries of South-East Asia 
convincingly demonstrates that 
in spite of official bans, Chinese 
businessmen have numerous ille- 
gal and semi-legal channels for 
transferring their profits to other 
countries, especially to mainland 
China. 

On their part, the Peking lea- 
ders do their utmost to encourage 
an influx into their own country 
of the Chinese capital from 
abroad and help the Chinese -resi- 
dents scattered all over Asia to 
obviate the obstacles created by 
the local authorities. The co- 
operation between Peking and the 
exploiting elements of the Chinese 
emigration clearly shows that 
with all its revolutionary 
fulminations, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment actively participates in 
the exploitation of the people of 
South-East Asia and has no com- 
punction in backing the prospe- 
rous overseas Chinese who aspire 
to steps into the shoes of the 
colonisers of yesterday. 


(To be Continued) 
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CRISIS IN SCIENCE POLICY—IV 


CSIR: Wanted A Bold Leadership 


N the anxiety to reverse the 

dynamic process in the CSIR, 
many things are sought to be 
done in the name of economy. 
It is unfortunate that there should 
be withholding of investments on 
the plea of economy instead of 
investing for advancement of pro- 
duction. 


It is precisely for this very 
reason that men of vision and 
initiative are needed to man this 
great complex instead of small 
men with narrow horizons, over- 
cautious to the point of being 
bereft of initiative and callous to 
the social dynamism that surrounds 
the scientist in India today. 
Decentralisation or administra- 
tive procedures has been the key- 
note for advancement of science 
and it was the cardinal tenet for 
Professor Bhatnagar who built 
up the CSIR; efforts in the same 
spirit were made by the previous 
Director-General of the CSIR. 
Today, it is again the administra- 
tors who appear to decide what 
should be done in the National 
Laboratories, and how it should 
be done. There are sevefal cir- 
culars to the Directors of the Na- 
tional Laboratories 


This is the concluding article 
in the series. The earlier articles 
in this series appeared in 
Mainstream, April 29, May 
6 and 27, 1967. 
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which not, 
only irritate and hamper the heal-` 


P.-K, NAIDU 


thy activities of scientists but also 
will soon lead to some very 
awkward situations. Already 
some protests are believed to 
have come up and considerable 


. resentment prevails. 


It is not only the internal 
organisational irritations that the 
scientists have to face which 
go against all the declarations 


of the Government regarding 
working conditions of 
scientists but ` the policy 


statements made on such matters 
as technology and brain-drain 
that are contrary, to the Govern- 
ment’s declared policies. Which- 
ever party is in power at the Cen- 


tre or in the States the technical 


services are to be maintained. 
And if new elements fostering 
demoralisation are introduced 
within the scientific community 
in the country and among Indian 
scientists working abroad, , then 
it becomes increasingly: difficult 
to raise and improve their output. 
Some administrators may not 
like all the accepted policies but 
it is necessary to make the changes 
with proper discussion in the 
appropriate bodies instead of 
either sabotaging them or chan- 
ging them by dubious 
methods. 

Some of the changes proposed 
through questionable procedures 
are not only harmful to the scien- 
tists and technologists and hamper 
their useful activities but des- 
troy whatever institutional deve- 
lopments that have been initiated 


f 


inthe CSIR. The very fact that a ` 


committee was appointed to re- 
port on the reorganisation of es- 
tablishments under the CSIR 
was kept a secret till the day the 
decisions were announced (yet 
net Officially) shows how things 
arə sought to be pushed 
through by bureaucrats behind 
the back of the’ scientists. 
While the full story of the Nihar 
Ray committee was told in the 
last article of this series (Main- 
stream, May 27, 1967), there are 
many other interesting details 
about it which are now coming 
to light. Dr. Ray who was 
appointed the Chairman of the 
Committee “to examine the 
question of integration of the 


Indian National Scientific Docu- 


mentation Centre and the Pub- 
lication and the Information Di- 
rectorate of the CSIR) into one 
organisation”, was not an impar- 
tial investigator. Long before his 
appointment to head the Commit- 
tee, he wrote to Dr. Atma Ram, 
Director General of CSIR, as 
early as January 7, 1967 that “I 
would like to record that in my 
considered opinion the two or- 


ganisations should be integrated - 


into one.’ Soon after this, 
it was he who was asked to pre- 
side over this body” to examine 
the question of integration” of the 
two organisations! This way, 
the facade of an impartial en- 
quiry was managed while deci- 
sions were virtually taken before 
the setting up of the Committee 


~ 
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_ itself. 


community should be able to ex- 
press their views dispassionately 
-on these matters. 


‘The committee members, gehe- ,- 


rally. prominent: officials, indus- 
trialists and scientists with multi- 
farious activities and 


- Spirit. - ; 
The Mabie . 


_. The’ malaise with the insti-. 
tution of committee functioning 
jn our.country-is due-to the extra- - 
. academic means. adopted by ` the., 


men in power to give legalistic 
baptisation ’ to their 


an organisation, -the adminis- 


. trator chooses a-group of people 
- who-do not like the Director of ` 
+ that organisation. 
of the empire of the. same direc- - 


tor is the aim another set of per- 
sonsis chosen.- Yet if the matter 
is “likely to face objections from 
effective sources it is kept secret 


-until the stamp of a committee 





of sufficient authority is obtained. 


It is thus all the more necessary to 
expose the discussions and deci- 
sions to a.wider section -of the 


professional people and unless the _ 


Government can evolve a system 
to do so it is impossible to build 
up-any healthy scientific tradition. 
Science has not flourished in any 
society where falschood and du- 
biousnegs are ways of life. Even 
science is not free of such prac- 
tices in India. 

In ‘the CSIR the proposed 
changes in consultation rules and 


It may be the Ministers , 
.are busy with problems of party 
“survival but the scientists as a 


interests ` 
may find it wise to keep silent on_ 
such matters in view of mutual: 
convenience and accommodative 


_ personal - 
- whims. If one-wants to ‘condemn 


If extension `` 





to leave science and scence po- 
licies to such individuals. That 


._ is surely not the way the Scientific 


Policy Resolution of 1258 is to 
be implemented. 

‘ Dr D. S. Kothari, Zhairman 
of the University , Grats Com- 


mission in his Shri Ran Institute’ 
Founder Memorial 


Lecture for 
this year has stressed the need for 
a fresh look into. the-rale of re- 
search .agencies like tke CSIR, 


` since a body like this suifers from ` 


proliferation of its. acti-ities and 
also from the difficulty 3f proper 
evaluation: of its achvements, 


‘Dr Kothari has pressed for a 


Science Report to bë .ubmitted 
regularly to Parliamen dealing 


` not only with the progress of 


science but with important ques- 


-tions of science policy as well. 
_In fact, the CSIR itself could be 


invested with the task of preparing 
such a report provided it is gui- 
ded by people who hace clarity 
about the content of a national- 


- science, Policy 


. Ours is perhaps- ‘che first 
country in the world ta have a 
Ministry -of Scientific Research 
under the Prime Ministe himself, 
(Nehru was in its charg= when it 
was set- up). The adcption of 
the Science Policy Resolition by 
Parliament in 1958 alsc marked 


a milestone i in the advan-ement of- 


the cause of science and techno- 
logy in a developing ccuntry.. 
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India today has seventy-four 
universities, institutes of techno- 
logy and other bodies for science - 
training. In’ 1965-66, nearly 4.5 . 
lakh students were enrolled in 
science courses at the graduation 


level. and above. It is not -only.- 
necessary to know whatis happen- 


ing in terms of. money spent, 

how the research is ‘being- orga- 
nized, how the young scientists - 
also 
necessary to know what are the 
areas in which our Science policy r 
and training are making an im- ` 
pact. Are -these' areas signifi- 


cant and essential; or, should we 
-divert our very limited resources 


to other areas -which could be. 
useful in the national interest and , 
also lead- to a purposeful contri- 
bution _to science itself? 
Here is the question of provi- 
ding the much-needed -leadership 
to a body like -the CSIR. .It is 
not a question, of having-a per- `. 
sonnel in charge with a -good 
academic and” research record: 
what is wanted is a courageous 


~- leadership ‘capable of bold deci- 


sions and completely untra- 
melled by awe of the bureaucracy. 

Without such a leadership, the 
fine edifice of the CSIR threatens . 
to stagnate into another góvern- 
ment department and thereby 


- deepen the. crisis in science policy 


itself instead of helping” to find. a 
way out. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS 


West Asian Crisis and The F rench Left 


p= outbreak of Arab-Israel 
warfare has given the Gaullist 


regime one more occasion for | 


refusal to fall in step completely 
with the United States’ global 
strategy. At the same time, it 
has thrown up one more obstacle 
in the path of developing Left 
unity in France, 

The attitude of the Gaullist 
regime has been consistent with 
its fundamental aim of promoting 
specifically French business in- 
terests and French prestige in the 
face of encroaching American 
world-power. De Gaulle—who 
is striving in his diplomacy to 
outlive the bitter legacy of the 
Algerian war and. the Suez crisis 
of 1956—hopes to maintain 
friendly relations with the Arab 
nations, but at the same time 
wants to keep on good terms 
with ‘Israel, 
equipped almost exclusively with 
planes furnished by the French 
Dassault plants. 


De Gaulle’s Declaration : 


De Gaulle refused tocondemn 
Egypt for its action in closing 
the Gulf of Aqaba, .and declared, 
in a special emergency Cabinet 
session, that “the problems raised 
by free navigation in the Gulf 
of Aqaba, the situation of the 
Palestinian refugees, 
relations among the neighbouring 
countries in the region, should 
be settled by international discus- 
sions leading to an agreement 
among the permanent members 
of the Security Council.” The 
French Government 
rejected the idea of common ac- 
tion by the “Maritime Powers” 
to force open the Gulf of Aqaba, 
and stated that “the first to open 
fire would be considered as the 
aggressor.” On the outbreak 
of fighting, France suspended 


, 
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policies, 


whose airforce is . 


and the ' 


explicitly - 
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arms deliveries to the bellige- 
rents. 

The large ` French Communist 
Party endorsed this stand by the 
French Government, but made 
it clear that this did not imply 
a blanket approval for the entire 
orientation of the regime’s foreign 
The Party organ, DP 
Humanite, has been devoting 
editorial ‘after editorial to the 
role of the American oil interests 
and the CIA and has consis- 
tently defended the official: posi- 
tion of Nasser that the closing 
of the Gulf of Aqaba was neces- 
sitated by a threatened US inspi- 
red Israeli invasion of Left- 
leaning Syria, which had just 
made the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany and ARAMCO pay some 
of their debts. Responding to 
charges of “anti-semitism”, the 
Party organ made itclear that 
Israel’s right- to exist could not 
be denied, but pointed out that 
“it is the rulers in Tel-Aviv who 
compromise ` the exisence of 
Israel. The real interest of the 
Israeli people is to end the policy 
of allegiance to Washington and 
to make an effort to establish 


peaceful relations with the 
neighbouring countries.” 
Consistent Attitude — 


This position clashed sharply 
with that adoped by the CP’s 
electoral allies of the Federation 
of the Democratic and Socialist 
Left, a recently-created union 
of the Socialist Party, the Radi- 
cal Party and the small Socialist 
Unity Party. This group issued 
an Official statement on June 3 
which sided unreservedly with 
Israel and violently stigmatised 
Nasser for ‘closing the Gulf of 
Aqaba and refusing, together 
with other Arab leaders, to recog- 
nise the existence of Israel. The 


Federation regretted the “‘preci- 
pitation with which the UN 
Secretary General gave satisfac- 
tion to the-~Egyptian Government 
by withdrawing the UN troops.” 


` This attitude of the French 
Social-Democrats—whose leaders 
are Guy Mollet, Chairman 
of the Socialist Party, and Fran- 
cois Mitterand, the Federation’s. 
Presidential candidate last year— 
is, in fact, quite consistent. After 
all, it was Guy Mollet himself 
who was Premier in 1956 at the 
time of the Franco-British-Israeli 
invasion of Nasser’s Egypt, 
which had just nationalized the 
Suéz Canal. 


Gaullists Criticised f 


-As at the time of the Suez 
crisis, the French Social-Democ- 
rats find themselves once again in 
the company, of the ultra-Right- 
ists and fascists (well-known for 
their virulent anti-semitism) who 
are filled with nostalgia for the 
old-style colonialism and regard 
the’ forces of Arab nationalism 
as the principal enemy. It was 
symptomatic that the moderately 
Leftist daily Combat carried on 
its front-page last week a passio- 


_ nate defence of Israel from the 


pen of the ultra-colonialist Jac- 
ques Soustelle, the champion of 
“Algerie Francaise,” 


The openly fascist Aspects de 
la France criticised the Gaullists 
for their anti-Americanism and 
expressed the desire for Ameri- 
can intervention against Nasser: 
“Whenever the Communists and 
their allies display an aggressive 
will, who «alse but the United 
States can make them turn back ?” 
For the French ultra-right-wing, 
Arab nationalism, when turned 
against Western interests, is equa- 
ted with “Communism.” 
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` On. Agriculture In The Fourth Plan 


AGRICULTURE has been from 

times immemorial, the pri- 
mary and basic industry of India 
and will continue to hold that 
position in the foreseeable future 
also. For feeding the growing 
population of the country and 
as a provider of raw materials 
to the expanding industries, 
which cater to the home and 
export markets, agriculture should 
receive priority in the Fourth 
Five Year Plan. 

The role of agriculture in 
the Fourth Plan will be a 
crucial and pivotal one to 
attain setf-sufficiency even in 
an adverse year and at the same 
time to allow for an increase in 
the per capita consumption on 
the basis of an annual increase 
in population by 2.2 per cent 
and also provide for a safety 
margin for lean years. This should 
be the aim of the planners and 
in this connection a production 
figure of 120 million tons of food- 
grains has been mentioned in the 
Fourth Plan. If the existing levels 
of nutrition, admittedly deficient 
at present, are to be increased 
further to better energy require- 
ments, Dot only the present, but 
further increases in the present 
dietaries will have to be envisaged. 

On the basis of trends of 
production of the major agricul- 
tural crops Over the last 15 years, 
the PPD (Perspective Planning 
Division) had estimated that 
output of 90 million tonnes of 
foodgrains could have been 
expected in 1965-66 if weather con- 
ditions had been normal. In 
fact, because of the drought, 
production was down at 72.3 
million tonnes. Now if the rate 
of growth of the past 15 years- 
is maintained in the Fourth 
Plan, and if there are normal 
weather conditions, the food- 


Dr Mishra is in the Department 
of Economics, Bihar University, 
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grains production will be 1056.2 
million tonnes. -This would be 
far below the target of 120 million 
tonnes fixed in the Draft Out- 
line. So if the projected targets 
for agriculture in the Fourth Plan 
are to be reached, it is clear that 
past trends of output will have 
to be appreciably improved. 
According to the PPD’s cal- 
culation the total material inputs 
in agriculture which were of 


-the order of Rs. 1890.4 crores in 


1960-61 and Rs, 2403.1 crores in 
1965-66, must go up to Rs, 3521.5 
crores in 1970-71 if the Fourth 
Plan targets are to be realised. 
The inputs from manufacture in 
this total of inputs have to rise 
from Rs 66.7 crores in 1960-61 
and Rs. 171 crores in 1965-66 to 
Rs. 549.5 crores in 1970-71. 
The study gives estimate, derived 
from an input-output exercise. 
of the requirements of the major 
agricultural commodities. For 
this purpose, the commodities 
are classified according to their 
end-use, to underline the sec- 
toral balances in the Plan, and 
the imports of foodgrains and of 
processed agricultural products. 


In the sphere of production, 
the two important factors that 
emerged out of the experience of 
planning in our country are the 
hectic nature of agricultural pro- 
duction from year to year and 
large measure of uncertainty 
about prices. These may be due 
either to uneven emphasis on 
different aspects of the economy 
or lack of a co-ordinated app- 
roach or both. The approach to 
Our developmental problems has 
been lopsided in this way. An 
integrated price policy is impor- 
tant for steady improvement in 
the level of production as well 
as economic conditions of the 
agricultural community, 

We, however, could rot evolye 
a definite policy either because 
there were extra-economic consi- 


derations entering it or else, we 
do not have the wherewithal 
Superimposed on these two 
limitations was the question 
of inflationary pressure which 
has given an upward spurt to 
prices of the essentials of life 
but more particularly food. The 
demand for food was growing 
due to improvement in incomes 
and through it the desire 
to consume more and better. 
It may be said that the 
approach to the problems of 
agricultural production was ad 
hoc, we have not evolved any 
concentrated policy about prices 
and productivity. 

In view of the growth of 
population and allowing for some 
improvement in consumption 
standards, the demand for food- 
grains at the end of the Fourth 
Plan is estimated at around 120 
million tonnes. At the end of 
the Third Plan, production could 
not be more than 80 to 82 million 
tonnes. Shortfall in relation to 
original targets of the Third Plan 
makes the task of attaining the 
levels of output required by the 
end of Fourth Plan especially 
difficult, 


The agricultural programmes 
for the Fourth Plan have to be 
formulated in terms of (i) a sys- 
tematic effort to extend the 
application of science and techno- 
logy, (ii) creation of more fav- 
ourable economic environment, 
iii) strengthening of machinery 
for extension and community 
mobilisation for agriculture, 
tiv) assuring adequate supplies 
10 the maximum extent possible 
in areas with irrigation and as- 
sured rainfall where there are 
‘air prospects of achieving rapid 
mcrease in production. . 

In the Fourth Five Year Plan 
agriculture will be faced with 
the problem of increasing pro- 
ductivity through proper alloca- 
tion of investment within the 


MAINSTREAM 


sector. The problems of mobi- 
lisation of saving from the rural 
sector will assume greater impor- 
tance during the Fourth Plan 


on account of the expansion 
of the public sector. The 
problem of creating appro- 


priate organisation and agencies 
for increasing agricultural pro- 
ductivity and mobilising savings 
from the rural sector will assume 
a greater importance and urgency 
during the Fourth Plan. Here 
we concentrate in examining 
these three problems in the 
Fourth Plan. 


In China the percentage of | 


inve-tment in agriculture industry 
has teen higher than that in India. 
In the allocation of investment, 
industry has all along received a 
precedence over agriculture and 
both received greater emphasis than 
other sectors. In India, witha diffe- 
rent political system, it is of course 
not possible to squeeze other 
sectors (which include social ser- 
vices) so much as in China; 
however, it is possible in the 
light of the Chinese experiences 
and our own to step up the 
percentage of investment both in 
Agriculture and Industry having 
a precedence over agriculture. 
The next task to be faced in 
the Fourth Five Year Plan is that 
of increasing productivity in agri- 
culture through an appropriate 
investment allocation policy with- 
in the agricultural sector. The 
Japanese experience during the 
period 1881 to 1921 is very 
relevant in this connection. The 
Japanese situation then was more 
or less like our own now, with 
average farm-holding of two to 
three acres consisting of a number 
of minute fields scattered over a 
wide area. In pite of this there 
was a great spurt in agriculture 
productivity during the period 
1881 to 1921. The index number 
of area of six major crops rose 
from 100 in the period 1881-90 to 
121 in 1911-20; yield rose from 
100 to 146, and production from 
100 to 177 during the same period. 
This gain appears to have been 
achieved primarily on account 
of liberal use of fertilisers and 
improvement of rice strains. The 
changes in technique were adop- 
ted to the condition of Japanese 
agriculture. The innovations were 
all land saving and their nature 
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was such that they could be ap- 
plied effectively to every small 
farm. The capital required to 
bring about those improvements 
was relatively small compared 
to the increase in output obtained. 
Seeds of superior variety were 
evolved which responded favoura- 
bly to increasingly heavy doses 
of fertilisers and were distributed 
through a network of seed pro- 
pagation farms covering the whole 
country. By all these methods 
the farm output increased by 
some 75 per cent and the output 
of farm labour nearly doubled 
with relatively little capital. 

Our effort in this direction 
has not been impressive. An 
increase of agricultural produc- 
tion by 2 to 2.5 per cent per 
annum which has been achieved 
so far is not sufficient to support 
any large plan of economic deve- 
lopment. In drawing up the 
Fourth Plan, to the extent possi- 
ble the aim must be to ensure 
inputs such as would support 
increase in agricultural production 
at a rate of not Jess than five 
per cent per annum. Even this 
rate of growth will not be ade- 
quate inall respects. The exis- 
ling gap in supply is considerable 
and, with all the efforts that may 
be made, the possibility of unfa- 
vourable weather conditions can- 
not b> disregarded. It is impor- 
tant that the plan for agriculture 
should remain sufficiently flexible 
to permit larger effort wherever 
there are prospects of achieving 
a break-through or wherever 
greater intensification is feasible. 

In this sense the resources 
provided for agricultural deve- 
lopment in the Plan are to be 
regarded as a general frame 
within which the most intensive 
effort has to be organised. At 
whichever point it may be possi- 
ble to strengthen this effort, the 
aim should be to make the 
necessary material and financial 
resources available. It should 
be emphasised here that the phy- 
sical targets to, be achieved in 
agriculture have to be built 
largely from below, through 
detailed work in the States, 
specially at the district and block 
levels. There should also be 
proper selection of schemes so 
that optimum allocation of inves- 
tible resources may be possible. 


Attention should also be paid 
to evolve such technique as can 
be adopted in the present state 
of rural economy. ; 

Another task that has to be faced 
during the Fourth Five Year Plan 
is the mobilisation of savings 
accruing in the rural sector by 
an increase in productivity. This 
is necessary for the expansion of 
public sector, for reducing the 
propensity to consume in the 
rural sector where it is very high, 
and to ensure a transfer of the 
surplus food accruing in agricul- 
ture sector to other sectors to 
secure a balance between demand 
and supply of food. 

In India the public sector is 
expanding. - In the first Plan, the 
investment in the public sector 
was projected to be 52 per cent 


- of the total investment but actual- 


ly it was only 48.5 percent. In 
the Second Plan the investment 
in the public sector was projected 
to de 61.3 per cent of the total. 
But taking the savings and invest- 
ment habit and pattern of the 
Indian economy into considera- 
tion, the actual investment in 
the public sector was probably 
55 per centof the total. The 
investment in the public sector 
in the Third Plan was about 60 
per cent of the total. The expans- 
ion of the public sector further in 
the Fourth Plan will necessitate 
greater efforts at mobilising real 
savings from the economy. The 
major difficulty hitherto has been 
the inability to tap the savings 
from the rural sector of the 
economy. It has been estimated 
by Professor K.N. Raj that while 
Government taxation has pro- 
bably taken away 40 per cent of 
the increase in income in urban 
sector, it has only tapped only 

14 to 15 per cent of the increase 
in rural income between 1952-53 
and 1960-61. 

According to the Taxation Enq- 
uiry Commission, the per capita 
tax is uniformly and distinctly 
high in urban’than in rural areas. 

The whole emphasis of taxa- 
tion will now, therefore, have to 
shift from industrial and urban 
income to agricultural income, 
and to this extent the States will 
have to bear the brunt of the addi- 
tional mobilisation programme 
in the Fourth Plan. Unfor- 
tunately, the scheme of federal 
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financial management has been 
such that errant States that have 
been in heavy arrears on the 
mobilisation front and run on 
overdrafts seem to be tampered 
for political and other considera- 
tions. 

A substantial part of plan 
investment is directed towards 
the agricultural sector, yet it is 
this segment of the economy 
which has consistently escaped 
its responsibility in sharing the 
development financing burden. 
Even if one-fourth of the agricul- 
tural incomes representing mis- 
cellaneous sources of income and 
another one-fourth representing 
the incomes -attributable to 75 


“per cent of the farming popula- 


tion in this country with less than 
10 acres: of land were excluded; 
7to8 per cent levy on farm 
incomes will 
Rs 450 crores a year.- Both 
‘land revenue which is based on 
history rather than on current 
economics, and the instrument 
of an agricultural income tax can 
be justifiably exploited by the 
States to impose this modest 
burden on a sector that has been 
the greater beneficiary of plan 


development. : 
In India it would be necessary 
.to siphon offa partof the 


increase in productivity in agri- 
culture not only to finance the 
public sector but also to prevent 
itfrom being consumed. Pro- 
fessor Raj has suggested certain 
measures -to mobilise savings 
from the rural sector by way of 
taxation. He suggests that land 


tax should be doubled on all 
holdings above five acres. This 
measures will not affect about 


75 per cent of rural households 
who own about 17 per cent of 
the total area of land. Bigger 
landowners who seem to benefit 
most from an increase in agricul- 
tural productivity will only be 
affected by this measure. He also 
proposes to taxon agricultural 
rent which may amount to ten 
per cent of the gross produce of 
the tenants. He also supports. 
the case for a surcharge on land 
holdings above five acres under 
commercial crops with adjust-- 
ments for different kinds of 
commercial crops. To make these 
taxes acceptable to the rural 
population a part of the yield. 
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meet as much as | 


from these taxes should be spent 
locally on local d-velopment 
projects. i 

The most important task that 
isto be faced howe-er, is the 
development of suitabl2 agencies 
and organisation tœ increase 
agricultural productivity. 

This involves ‘in the main two 
questions: the questior of having 
suitable agencies for p»pularising 
the improved agricultusal techni- 
ques in the countryside and the 
question of having = suitable 
agrarian structure to atsorb these 
techniques. Agencies heve already 


been created for rural develop- _ 


ment through the establishment 
of Community Develosment and 
N.E.S. Blocks and Gram Pancha- 
yats. But as the Fifth Evaluation. 
Report on the working o- the Com- 
munity Development end N.E.S. - 
Blocks shows, they have not been 
very successful in arousicg popular 
enthusiasm for the acceptance of 
the new techniques and practices 
in rural areas. It is nove proposed. 
to transfer-the responsbility for 
programme and of its relation-. 
ship with wider aspects of deve- 
lopment planning and execution 
of the programme, to the re- 
presentatives of rural population. | 

This isa welcome move and 
there is no doubt that when this 
democratic decentralisatDon occurs, 
there will be more popiar enthu- 
siasm for the rural de~elopment 
schemes and greater measure 
success in their implenentation. 
In Rajasthan and Andhra steps ` 
have already been taken in this 
direction and itis expeted that 
Other States: will foLow their 
examples. ~- - 

The Gram Panchayats can 
also be utilised for the EInplemen- 
tation of development -program- 
mes. A large numberof States 
have established Penchayats. 
But they are yetto >lay their 
vital role in the develcpment.of . 
the rural community, 

The major difficulty however 
lies in the evolution of en appro- 
priate agrarian  structare which 
will have the capacity absorb 
superior techniques. Measures 
were taken during the First Plan 
period to abolish intermediaries 
in land and to _consoldate the 
holdings. In the Second Plan 
period tenancy reform progressed 
to give security of tenure to the 


tenants. Besides this a ceiling on 
agricultural holdings is sought 
to be imposed to reduce the in- 
equalities in the distribution of 
land. These measures are likely 
to increase substantially the 
number of small-peasant owners 
and aggravate the problem. But 
this is regarded asa preliminary 


‘ steps towards the reconstruction 


ofthe agrarian economy. The 
ultimate objective laid down in 
the Second Plan is co-operative 
village management, and co-ope- 
rative farmingis regarded~as a 
preliminary step in that direction. 

In India, large-scale transi- 
tion to co-operative farming in 
the near futureis not possible 
without recourse to coercive me- 
thods. The individualist tradi- 
tion is very strong here. There is 
great inequality in the distribution * 
of land which land reform mea- 
sures may reduce but cannot 
eliminate. Theré ino chance 
for consolidation of holdings to 
take place through voluntary 
methods and there is not enough 
capital to absorb all the surplus 
labour from agriculture through 
a process of rapid industrialisa- 
tion. So -co-operative farming 
can, now, only be tried ina 
limited scale in some areas where 
favourable psychological and 
economic condition exist. It 
may be extended to other areas 
in course of time when the 
ground is ready. 

Inthe short runit would be 
better to start with individual 
farming with service co-operatives. 
Population -pressures and small 
holdings are no great obstacles 
for realisation of higher yield 
per acre if proper credit, market- 
ing aud purchasing facilities are 
provided through co-operatives. 

What is essentialis that pro- 
vision Of credit should be related 
to the .production plan of each 
farm, and to marketing. Their 
success would be further ensured 
ifthe State purchases surplus 
foodgrains from the co-operatives 
at prices fixed in. advance and 
remunerative to farmers. If 
necessity arises, farmers with 
uneconomic -holdings should be 
forced to form co-operative 
farming societies and the surplus 


family labour may be given 
employment in. local develop- 
ment works. ee, ; 
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. Notes on 


I have tried to show in the first 

part of this contribution 
(Mainstream June 17) that the 
problem of national unity—and 


Hindu Muslim unity was its main . 


plank—was inextricably bound 
with the development of mass 
revolutionary struggle of our 
people as a whole for political, 
economic, and social emancipa- 
tion. [I havealso tried to show 
that the national bourgeois leader- 
ship allied with feudal elements, 
was incapable and unwilling to 
weld our people together, and 
_ lead them forward into revolution- 
ary channels because of its narrow 
class interests. 

Only such a movement could 
` have carried.in its sweep the mass 
of Muslim peasantry, concentrated 
in the mainin Western Punjab, 
Eastern Bengal, Sindh and the 
North Western Frontier Pro- 
vince—the main areas which now 
constitute Pakistan. Unfortunately 
the Leftist forces at this time were 
too weak to displace the Rightist 
leadership. 

If this failure on the economic 
and political field was dismal and 
tragic, in the social and the cul- 
tural field, it was even more so. 
British rule had brought in its 
wake the machine age, the rail- 
ways and telegraphs, large-scale 
machine industry, elements of 
modern education and science 
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and liberal democraticideas to our 
country. The imperialists united 
the country and gave it adminis- 
trative unity to further their own 
political and economic interest— 
the ruthless exploitation of {the 
people and the economic resources 
of our vast and rich land for 


- the benefit of the British ruling- 


class. It was necessary -for them 
to keep India industrially under- 
developed so that British industry 
might make super-profits from 
the Indian market. And although 
in Britain itself liberal democra- 
tic ideas, rationalism, the scientific 
outlook and the ideas ofsocialism 
had spread, in India, the British 
fostered and encouraged fis- 
siparous tendencies; obscuran- 
tism; irrationality and cultural 
and educational backwardness—in 
fact all those tendencies which we 
had inherited from our feudal or 
even tribal past, which divided 
and inter-divided our people into 
antagonistic religious and caste 
groups. Nevertheless imperialist 
economic, and administrative 
necessities led to the growth of 
those new social forces also—the 
new intelligentsia equipped with 
modern and democratic outlook; 
the new industrial classes—the 
bourgeoisie and the industrial 
proletariat—which combined with 
the vast and impoverished peasan- 
try and the fast growing army of 
landless labourers were to prove 
the grave-diggers of British im- 
perialist rule in India. 


Cultural Renaissance 


The cultural renaissance of 
modern India began in the later 
half of the nineteenth century 
precisely in the strongest citadel 
of British imperialism—Bengal, 


Unity—II 


more exactly in the new city of 
Calcutta, Social reform, a rational 
outlook, repudiation of outmoded 
and injurious customs and habits 
and superstitious beliefs, modern 
liberal education, the idea of the 
equality of man, the assertion of 
Indian national personality, 
through the assimilation and 
appreciation of the. enormous 
treasure house of Indian cultural 
heritage, the growth of modern 
literature in Indian languages, 
were the main characteristics of 
this cultural renaissance. That 
this cultural renaissance morally 
and spiritually equipped and 
fortified the Indian people 
asa whole to uplift themselves 
and struggle against British 
imperialism and for a life of 
democratic freedom is undeniable, 


Inadequacies 


But it is necessary also to look 
at its inadequacies and shortcom- 
ings if we are to understand why 
we could not prevent the tragic 
partition of our country and why 
Indian national integration is 
quite a vast, difficult and com- 
plicated problem which remains 
to be solved in India, as well as in 
Pakistan—and on the solution 
of which depends the development 
of friendly and cooperative rela- 
tions between our two countries— 
and thehealthy, normal democra- 
tic development of India and 
Pakistan both. 

It should be admitted that 
Indian cultural and educational 
renaissance was tainted from its 
very beginning with what has 
come to be known as revivalism 
both Hindu and Muslim. In a 
country where out of our popula- 
tion of about 400 millions in the 
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earlier decades of the twentieth - 
century, every fourth Indian was 
a Muslim, how could these two 
major communities be united to 
- live together and to struggle 
together for national indepen- 
dence‘and for building a democratic 
and modern society in free India, 
if the one aspired to build and - 
revive a society based purely on 
Hindu religion and traditions and_ 
the other.on Islamic religion and. 
traditions, whatever those two 
_-traditions ‘might be?. In our long 
- history, beginning: from’ the 
Mohenjo-Daro and . Harappa ` 
cultures, we have mixed races and 
peoples and cultures more varied 
- ‘andj numerous—the _ Dravidians; 
the Aryafis; the. Huns, the Sakas, 
' the Arabs, the Turks, the Pathans, 
„the Parsees‘and recently a com- 
paratively small number of Euro- 
-peans—than . perhaps in any 
other- country inthe world. 


Our History’ `- 


painted by some historians as a 
conflict between the Muslim and 
the Hindu, whereas the fact is 
that Aurangzeb’s numerouś and 
long military campaigns were 
directed more against the Muslim 
-kingdoms of the Deccan, 


West; and that a major portion 
of the Imperial Moghul army 
consisted of the Rajputs and was 
- led by them; that Aurangzeb, a 
bigot though he was, knew very 
‘well to separate religion from his 
political affairs. And similarly, 
Shivaji’s navy and artillery was 
manned by Muslim seamen and 
soldiers and hehad the utmost 
respect for the religion of his 


. Muslim countrymen, Innumerable _ 
. examples of gross distortion of 


Indian history by revivalists and 
narrow’ .and  medieval-minded 
Hindu and Muslim historians, 
scholars’ and publicmen can be 
given. The nationalism of Lok- 
manya B.G. Tilak was not alto- 


- Our history is Thi of “ gether Indian—but Hindu national- 


invasions, wars 
~and defeats between the incoming - 
foreigners and the ‘indigenous 
. . populations; it is also a fascinat- 
~ ing panorama of the growth of 
cultures and civilisations acting 
and re-acting-on ‘each other and 
our people-as a whole developing 
the-art of life and living at once 
rich in its variety, colourfulness 
and‘ creative assimilation of 
disparate and even - antagonistic 
“elements. -` i 

~ Tt is open to modern Indians 
to study the history of our dis- 
parities, our internecine clashes 
and bloody conflicts, of those 
tendencies and-forces which in - 
historic times divided and, separa- 
-~ ted us; but it should, be im- 
permissible to maintain or - even. 
to glorify whether in the sphere 


of culture or religion or history ` 


or even day-to-day living the 
separateness: whose elements, 
owing, to the backwardness. of 
over society, still exist amongst our 
people. 

As a matter of fact the 
reactionaries go even further. 
They not only glorify the separate- 
ness, they distort history, to 
serve their very mundane class 
interests. For example the purely 
political civil war between the 


` . Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb, and 


the Mahratta hero Shivaji is 
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and conquests®..sm; even the fervent patriotic, 
WESS eult of Bengali and Maharashtrian 


revolutionary terrorists took its 
mystic inspiration from Hindu 
mythology, and the edge of the 
cult of Shivaji and Maharana 
Pratap -was directed primarily 
against the Indian Muslims. 


-Distortion - 


Many of our historians (R.C.- 


Majumdar and  Vidyalankar 
¿amongst them) talk in terms of 
“India being under foreign admi- 
chistration for one thousand years 
‘(counting .800 years of Pathan 
~*and ‘Turkish rule, and 200 years 
“of British rule . as _ the total 
period). Although, of * course, 
whatever the faults of Muslim 
feudal rulers of India, they 
`“ having settled in this country and 
having cutoff their links with 
Central Asia or Afghanistan had 
become Indians in every 
of the term. This outlook 
permeated our literature also, 
- Bankim Chandra  Chatterji’s 
Anand Math and the song Bande 
Matram eulogised the -Sanyasi 
revolt against the Indian rulers 


-of the Muslim faith and conse- ` 


quently this and similar literature 
could not be expected to rouse 
the patriotic sentiments of the 
Indian Muslims. It is no wonder 
therefore that this kind of litera- 


the _ 
Muslim Pathans of the North ` 


sense, 


tureand historical and social 
understanding bred and foster 
communalism and separation of 
the worst sort. ` The logic of 
this position led to the forma- 
tion of organisations like the 
Hindu Mahasabha, and more 
recently to the development of 
.the Rashtriya Swayam Sevak 
Sangh and its off-shoot the Jan 
Sangh. It was in 1935 at the 
Abimedabad session of the Hindu 
Mahasabha that V.D. Savdrkar 
an ex-revolutionary and presi- 
dent of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
propounded the . wrong two- 
nation theory before Jinnah and 
the Muslim League had accepted 
it. And Bhai Parmanand another 
leader of the Mahasabha wrote 
in 1938: f 


«Mr. Jinnah argues that there - 
are fwo nations in the country... 
IfMr. Jinnah is right and I 
believe he is the-Congress theory . . 
of building up a common natio- 
nality’ falls to the ground. The 
situation has got ‘-only. two 


- solutions. One is the.. partition _ 


of the country into two -and the 
other to allow a-Muslim State 


to grow within the State” 
(emphasis added). - 
The theories of Guru Gol- 


. walker, leader of the RSS, that 


only Hindus should be consi- 
dered as Indians, and all other 
Indians, including-- Muslims, 
Parsis.and Christians who believe 
in other faiths are outside the 
pale of the Indian-nation, are welè, 
known, i 


A parallel development took 
place among the Muslims of 
India. Hali and -Iqbal both in 
their poems bemoan: the lost 
glory of Islam which wasin 


`-reality the-inevitable destruction 
: of the Muslim empires and king- 


doms in India and elsewhere 


_(Western and Central Asia and 


‘North Africa and’ Spain) mainly 
through the inner contradictions 
of rapacious ‘feudalism, which 
they in fact were. It is significant 
that the first sparks of Muslim 
nationalism and anti-imperialism 
rose among the Indian Muslim 
intelligentsia at the unhappy 
predicament of the Ottoman 
Turkish Empirein. the first 
decade of this century. Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, “Maulana 
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Mohammad Ali, Dr. M. A. 
Ansari as also the  anti-British 
Ulema of the Deoband school 
roused the anti-imperialist senti- 
ments of the Indian Muslims 
because the Western imperialists 


were attacking the Turkish 
Empire during the  Tripolitan 
and the Balkan wars. It never 


occurred to these gentlemen, that 
the Ottoman Empire itself was, 
like its neighbouring Tsarist 
Empire, a vast prison-house of 
nations—of the Greeks, the 
Bulgarians, the Serbs, the Ruma- 
nians, and above all their fellow 
Muslims, the Arabs; and that 
these unhappy peoples also 
deserved at least a word of 
sympathy. Even in the Urdu 
fiction of this period the novels 
of Abdul Halim Sharar, and the 
Fisana-e-Azad of Pandit Ratan 
Nath Sarshar (imbued as this 
Kashmiri Pandit of Lucknow 
was with the prevalent Muslim 
sentiments of the period) fantas- 
tic stories of heroic exploits of 
Muslim generals and warriors 
against Christian “infidels” have 
been told 


Waliul I vi 0 is 


Permit me tò make mention 
here of the cult of Shah Wali- 
ullah of D the eminent Muslim 
theologian of the period of 
decline: 6f Mughal “Enipire. (died 


1762). Not being ‘a theologian; 


I am not competent to express an 
Opinion about his theological 
eminence, nor with the validity 


POF his criticism of the decadence 


g 


A 


of Muslim nobility. But the 


political effects of his teaching. ~ 


led to nothing else but the futile 
effort to re-establish a reformed 
Muslim feudalism. When put 
into practice a century later by 
his followers, it led, on the one 
hand, toa struggle against the 
Sikh tule i in the Punjab—helping 
thereby the British imperialists 
who, -therefore, encouraged it; 
and on the other, to an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to ~ establish alien 
tule among the Pathan tribesmen, 
ending in the tragic fiasco 
of Balakot. I am amazed that 
my learned ‘friend Prof. K. A. 
Nizami, in his erudite paper 
read in this Seminar does not 
see this fundamental fact and 
attributes the defeat of Mujahid.in 
in the North West frontier to 
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by the 


their ‘ignorance of military 
technique”, and “to their inabi- 
lity to handle human material”. 
The British imperialists in the 
twentieth century were equipped 
with the latest of military techni- 
que, including aerial bombing. 
They also knew the art of bomb- 


ing the Tribal maliks and créa- 


ting disunity amongst them. And 
yet neither they nor their Moghul 
predecessors nor the Pakistani 


tulers today have been able to. 


subdue and enslave the valiant 

Pathan tribesmen simply because 
these fight in their own moun- 
tainous land and for their 
national freedom. 


Glorious Role 


We find, however, that the 
Ulema following the Waliullahi 
school of thought did undergo 
certain changes in thelater period, 
changes which were the healthy 
result of force of circumstances 
and the realities of the Indian 
situation in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. I refer here to their 
glorious role in anti-imperialist 
uprisings in Bihar and Bengal, 
atid'in the great Rebellion of 
1857, and later in the © Non-co- 


operation of Khilafat movements. 
‘Again as an offshoot 


of this 
movement we find that the ideas 
propounded by -Maulana Obai- 
dullah Sindhi went beyond mere 
anti-imperialism; and impressed 
achievements of the 
Russian Socialist Revolution of 
1917, Maulana Sindhi developed 
theories which might be termed 
«Islamic socialism”. 

I find also, that some young 
Maulvis of the Deoband school 


‘have found their way into the 


Communist*sRarty of India - and 
one Maulavi sits now in the 
Indian Parliament-on the benches 
elected from the Heartland..of the 
nationalist Muslim area of the 
U.P., Amroha-Moradabad. 

This, however, is still a mino- 
rity tendency. In other Muslim 
religious 
dency is manifest. I refer, for 
example to Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani, who presided over the 
first conference of the Communist 
Party of India held at Kanpur, 
who was a leader of Kanpur’s 
industrial proletariat, and who 
even when he joined the Muslim 
League wanted ‘that its funda- 


schools also this ten- ` 


mental objective should be to 
establish a socialist Republic in 
India. Hasrat Mohani was also 
one of the founding members of 
the Indian Progressive Writers’ 
Association. In his religious 
beliefs he was a devout: Sufi of 
the Chistia School. Among the 
younger-scions of the Firangi 
Mahal school of Luckhow also 
the Leftist socialist ideology has 
penetrated. 

In conclusion I wish to state 
that the vested interests in our coun- + 
try will not and cannot succeed 
in weaning the Indian Muslim 
masses and the Muslim intelli- 
gentsia from the path of de- 
mocratic, secular, scientific and 
socialist advance, which the 
Indian people as a whole have 
placed before themselves as the 
path of their economic, political 
and social advance. They will 
learn more and more from the 
experience of life, and from world 
developments that in the present 
epoch of science and rapid de- 
velopment of technology when 
the imperialist system has broken 
down, a great majority of the 
erstwhile colonial peoples of 
Asia and Africa have gained 
their freedom and one-third of 
the world is socialist, that is the 
only correct path of advance, of 
material and spiritual fulfilment 
for mankind as a whole. 


Long Process 


The process of this under-- 
standing might be long and 
arduous, and serious ideological 
battles might have to be waged 
for the triumph of the democratic 
and socialist ideology against 
obscurantism and reviyalism and 
cultural and _ social separatism 
when the Muslim masses realise 
thatthése are the instruments of 
the exploiting classes to weaken 
and divide the progressive forces 
of theIndian people as whole 
as the Muslim peoples of 
Algeria, Egypt and Syria and 
as the Muslims of Soviet 
Central Asia and  Caucasia 
have already done they will 
struggle and participate more and 
more for the new social ideals. The 
best traditions of the history and 
culture of Muslim peoples of the 
last thirteen hundred years 
would inspire them to do this, 
(See Author’s Note on Page 35) 
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Fourth General Elections In Rajasthan 


A probe into the intricate laby- 
rinth of the tradition-ridden 
feudal state of Rajasthan strug- 
gling its way into modernity offers 


-an unique opportunity for ex- 


amining the capacity of political 
democracy to effect social and 
economic change. 

A brief study of the politico- 
socio-economic background of 
Rajasthan may be of great help 
in understanding the Rightist chal- 
Jenge which is essentially the 
outcome of the Fourth General 
Elections in the State. 

The princely states of this area 
were largely untouched by the 
impact of British India. The 
absence of any widespread move- 
ment challenging the traditional 
order prior to- independence pre- 
vented experience in intensive poli- 
tical’ organization and activity. 

Secondly, the immediate and 
sudden extension of the franchise 
to all adults .where little formal 
political organization existed before 
is in sharp contrast to the develop- 
ment of party organization in the 
Western democracies, where the 
gradual extension of the franchise 
had been the rule. 

Thirdly, Rajasthan had not been 
under a common administration 
prior to 1949 and this had en- 
couraged the development ~ of 
politics along regional lines paral- 
leling the boundaries of the old 
princely states. 

Fourthly, land ownership, prior 
to independence, coincided with 
caste divisions and the politics 
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of the jagirdari abolition, thus, 
demonstrates a significant change 
in the basis of political power 
within the new political system. 
Fifthly, Rajasthan is unlike 
many other former British Indian 
provinces where the tradition of 
a strongly-built Congress party 
had continued in the form of 
dominant one party states, Be- 
ing divided into a number of 
princely states, the different poli- 
tical groups could not be sys- 
tematically -organized and co- 
ordinated so as to give riseto a 
well-developed and fully in- 
tegrated political party. 
_ Sixthly, the erstwhile: Hindu 
rulers of Rajasthan claimed to 
be the custodians of Hindu 
Dharma and Sanskriti and this 
has helped the rulers to win the 
confidence of the masses in a 
traditional society where religion, 
deel ra is a force to be reckoned 
with. 


Seventhly, Rajasthan has 


_ First and .the Third 


witnessed political instability 
particularly before Sri Sukhadia’s 
rise to Chief Ministership on 
November 13, 1954. The Congress 
suffered badly at the polls in the 
and the 
Fourth General Elections. Al- 
though only the Congress has 
remained in: the saddle the im- 
pression that it left on the mind 
of the common man has been 
that it may not succeed in giving 
a stable admizisiraligym 

Lastly, the common mari has 
been suffering from acute hardship. 
which arose, among other causes 
in the transition from feudal and 
an agrarian social order to a 
mercantile one. The idea of a socia- 
list society remained a distant 
hope but the old one remained 
firmly clinging to it and many 
people in this traditional society, 
who were not convinced of the 
rosy future looked back nostal- 
gically to the old' days under the 
rule of the princes. 


The Three General Elections 








TaBLe I : 1952 
Parties Seats won Percentage of Percentage of 

: X seais votes 
Congress 82 53.7 5 39.8 
Socialists 2 1.1 4.3: 

P.S.P. = 
Communists — — 0.6 
Jan Sangh 11 5.8 5.8 
Swatantra , — = — 

_ S.S.P. - — — — 
R.R.P. 24 “~ 12.6 11.4 
Kisan Sabha = nan ees 
Independents & others. 41 26.8 28,1 
Total Seats 160 
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TABLE II : 1957 








Parties 


Congress 
Socialists 
P.S.P. 
Communists - 1 
Jan Sangh 6 
Swatantra = 
S.S.P. — 
R.R.P. 17 


-119 
1 


Kisan Sabha i 


Independents & others ~ 3 


Seats won 





Percentage of Percentage of 


seats votes 
676 44,9 
06 =. 2.5 
0.6 3.0 
3.4 + 54 
9.7 9.9 
0.5 { 0.6 
17.6 33.6 


ac a a aaa aaaaaauaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaasaaaluluaelaMMMlMMMMMlMlM 


Total Seats i 176 


TABLE IJI : 1962 








Parties Seats won 
Congress 88 
Socialists 2 
P.S.P. ; . 
Communists 5 
Jan Sangh 15 
Swatantra - : ‘36 
S.S.P. 5 
R.R.P. 3 
Kisan Sabha — 
Independents & others 22 


Total Seats ; 176 


Tables I, IJ, TII show the party 
position in the Three General 
Elections. The tables—First and 
the Third show the ruling party 
in a bad shape. From a study of 
the Table No. III it is clear that 
the rightist parties, namely the 
Swatantra and Jan Sangh; without 
any electoral adjustment, could 
capture as many as 51 seats ina 
house of 176 members and secure 
26.4 per cent of votes. It is also 
clear that as the political parties 
became more articulate and orga- 
nised, the number of the Indepen- 
dents gradually declined, 


3 IL 


T wo facts need ‘be taken into con- 
` sideration in connection with 
the Congress position in the State 
politics. Firstly, internal disorder 
and disunity deserve a special 
reference. The controversial man 
of Rajasthan politics, Sri Kum- 
bharam Arya although, a member 
of the Sukhadia Cabinet, was in 
a defaint mood. He was now 
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Percentage of Percentage of 





seats votes 
50.0 40.0 
1.1 1.5 
2.1 5.4 
8.5 9.2 
-20.4 17.2 
2.8 3.8 
1.7 2.0 
12.5 20.9 


overtly a dissident leader and 
among those who joined him were 
the Rajput leader and a Minister, 
the late Maharaja Harish Chandra 
of Jhalawar, Sri Ram Karan Joshi, 
Sri Shobha Ram (both ex-Minis- 
ters) and Sri Jwala Prasad, 
Secretary, Congress Legislature 
Party. 

Although the Arya group lost 
to Sri Sukhadia twice in the 
organizational contests in the 
months preceding the General 


Elections, the former did not 
concede its defeat. The Arya 
group not only left the present 
body but also formed Janta Party 
while charging the Chief Minister 
with ‘perpetuation of misrule by 
manipulation and that the Con- 
gress had becomea governmental 
party and not a People’s Party.’ 
The new party was now deter- 
mined to overthrow the Sukhadia 
government. 

Secondly, the Swatantra-Jan 
Sangh-Janta Party electoral alli- 
ance was the greatest landmark 
in the recent politics of Rajasthan. 
This alliance constituted a great 
force to be reckoned with and 
the most formidable challenge 
to the Congress, 

The extent of this challenge is 
shown in the table IV. 

The electorate did not vote 
Congress to power, The Congress 
was slightly weakened as com- 
pared to its successes in the First 
and the Third General Elections 
during which it faced the debacle 
although its percentage of votes 
increased. The electorate although 
strengthened the Rightist parties, 
namely the Swatantra and Jan 
Sangh, it did.not give them the 
verdict to rule even in colla- 
boration with the elected members 
of the Janta Party who con- 
tested as Independents. 

The Congress which faced the 
electorate was what till recently 
was known as the Sukhadia 
group. Sri Kumbha Ram Arya, - 
Maharaja Harish Chandra, Maha- 
rajkumar Brij Raj Singh, INTUC 
Vice-Presidents Sri Bhagwat Singh 
Bhandari and Sri Ganga Lahri 
Parikh, Sri Ram Karan Joshi and 
scores of other leading Congress- 
men ‘with their supporters had 
left the ruling party. At least 100 
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Parties Seats won. - 
Congress - - 89 
Swatantra . 49 
Jan Sangh 22 
S.S.P. 8 
Communist (M) — 
Communist (R) 1 
P.S.P. N 
Republican — 


_ Independents: i 15 


Percentageof Percentage of 


seats -votes 
46.20 41.44 
’ 26.63 22.45 
12 11.61 
’ 4.34 4.76 
— 1.15 
0.54 0.95 
— 0.81 
— 00.16 
8.15 16.66 
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Congressmen fought against the 
official Congress nominees. The 
Congress also could not draw 
upon the unattached legislators 
as in 1962 because of the fact that 
most of the Congress dissidents 
contested as Independents and 
.this also helped in eliminating the 
chances of any sizeable number of 
other Independents getting elected. 
The election results have also 
proved that the electorate of 
Rajasthan has no respect for the < 
Communists, All the 21 candi- 
dates of ‘the Communist Party 
(Marxist) have been defeated and 


only three of them could save 
their security deposit. The General 
Secretary of the Rajasthan Com- 
mittee of the CPM, Sri Mohan 
Poonamia was among those who 
have lost their security deposits. 
The CPI (Right) also did not fare 
well. Only one of its 20 nominees 
has been elected. The General 
Secretary of the State Com- 
mittee of the CPI (Right) Sri H.K. 
Vyas also forfeited his deposit.- 

All the six Republican no- 
minees for the. Assembly have 
also been defeated. None of them 
could save his deposit. 


TABLE V 
_ Division-wise Party Position in the Assembly 














Divisions Total No. Cong- Swatan- Jan SSP Com-  Indepen- 
: of Seats ress tra Sangh munists dents 
Ajmer — 75 27 28 9. 5 1 5 
Bikaner ` 19 11 1 1 — 5 
Jodhpur 38 19 . 16 1 — — 2 
Kota ` 16. 2 2 11 — — 1 
Udaipur 36 30 2 — 2 — -2 
184 89 49 22 8 1 15 
a E E E E 
l TABLE VI 
Strongholds of the Parties as per Assembly results 
(Districts) 
Congress - = 
Districts. Total No: of Seats Contested Seats won 
Udaipur 13 12 
Chittorgarh ; ue 6 
Bhilwara l 8 7 
Jodhpur ` 2 8 6 
. Swatantra Party 
Jaipur 17 11 
Pati i : : TA oS 
Jan Sangh 
-Kota - 8 8 
A S.S.P, 
Bharatpur. 10 4 : 
f Independents 
Churu 4 


TABLE VII 


Division-wise Party position 


in Parliamentary Seats 


Party Seats Divisions returning the candidates 
wọn : 
Ajmer Jodhpur Bikaner Kota Udaipur 
Congress 10 3. 2 1. — _4 
Swatantra 8 5 3 — — = 
Jan Sangh 3 1 — — 2 mere 
Independents. 2 1 1 = iz 
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Udaipur District in particular 
from where Sri Sukhadia hails and 
the Division in general, has been 
the stronghold of the ‘Congress 
Party. Despite the fact that the 
leader of the Swatantra Party 
Maharaval Laxman Singh who 
also became the leader of 


4 


the combined anti-Congress Op- , 


position ‘comes from Udaipur 
Division the Congress chances 
could not be threatened, Even in. 
his own erstwhile Dungarpur. State 
over whose destinies he presided 
over for a long period the Con- 
gress captured three out of four 
seats. The Maharaval himself em- 
erged successful’severely battered. 

What is surprising is the Con- 
gress success in Jodhpur District. 
Despite the combined Swatantra- 
Jan Sangh-Janta Party threat in 
addition to the influence of Raj 


Dadi, the Congress captured not < 


only six out of eight Assembly ' 


Seats, it also won the Parlia- 
mentary Seat. The. Party success 
in Ganganagar District where it 


captured seven out of nine seats ~’ 


is also ‘noteworthy. -Ganganagar 
District is a predominantly Jat 
area where the influence of Jat 


_ leader Sri Kumbharam Arya was 


considered to -be formidable; but 
here too the Congress hold had 
not weakened. Jodhpur, the seat 
of traditional-feudal influence, 
could not reverse the Congress 
chances, 


Jaipur continues to be the 
stronghold of Swatantra owing 
largely to the traditional, influence 
of the princely order with Maha- 
rani Gayatri Devi in the vanguard. 
But this time the Party could bag 


only eleven seats out of seventeen, 


whereas in 1962 it had captured 
as many as fifteen seats. The per- 
centage of votes polled by the 
Maharani in the Parliamentary 
constituency was also substantially 
reduced and her defeat in Malpura 
Assembly constituency was a 
major setback for the Maharani 
and her party. Her defeat amply 
demonstrates the, fact that the 


princes are ‘no longer invincible’ 


and the princely order is losing 
its traditional influence although 
it is not extinct. It also means 
that the princes will have to do 
something more than banking 
upon their traditional image: 
But this time the support to the 
Swaiantra has broadened and its 
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hold on’ the Nagaur, Pali and - 


Jhunjhunu districts has increased. 
But this has less to do with ‘its 
performance during the last- five 
years and- owes more to the anti- 
Congress “sentiments and _the 
formidable Swatantra alliance with 
the Big Business Houses. 


Kota is the seat of the Jan 
Sangh. It is remarkable that Jan - 
the ` eight” 


Sangh captured all 
Assembly seats in this district and 
both the parliamentary seats in 
the Division: 

Udaipur, Jaipur and -` Kota 
districts are the strongholds of 
the Congress, Swatantra and Jan 
Sangh respectively. Churu is the 
seat of Independents who . belong 
to the Janta Party while Bharatpur 
district has returned SSP- no- 


minees in a good number but - 


. Surprisingly „enough, on the 
. princely support of thé Maharaja. 

The success of the-parties in the 
above districts in -particular and 
many other districts in general 
has much to do with activity or 


inactivity of the princes in their 
respective areas. While the lean- 
ings of the Udaipur rulers on the 
Congress side have to some 
extent, contributed to its” success, 
the anti-Congress activity of the 


Jaipur and the Kota families’ 


strengthened .the . Swatantra-Jan 


_ Sangh alliance and ‘particularly ` 


the ‘role -of- the, former led to 
major Congress reverses. 

-The election campaign this time 
was conducted in the’ tradition 
of the past’ political struggles in the 
country especially those directed 
against the , British rule since 
the First World War. The strong 
hand ‘of the British and. princely 


` -power, as well as the inability of - 


- the Praja Mandal leaders of the 


different Princely States- of Raj- 
asthan to come together for pro- 
longed activities “hindered the 
growth- of well-knit political or- 


‘ganizations ‘that might have co- 
` vered the major part of the popu- 
lation of this part of the country- 


_and helped to carry out a long- 


term -strategy providing for suc- 
cesses as well as reverses. In the 
absence of'a strong organization 
or long-term plan, political activi- 
ties tended to concentrate around 
a few prominent personalities 
who, rather ‘than-a .body of 
followers or the masses, played the 


. decisive role in the campaigns.- 


Since: political movements had to 
rely on.upsurge of emotions, 

among the people, mass passions 
had to be aroused to a high pitch, 
by whatever means, not least by 
provoking atrocities and courting 
martyrdom. This time- the Op- 
position ‘parties in arousing- and 
inflaming the mass passions left 
the Congress miles behind. The 


-ruling party was on the defensive 


while the Opposition grew aggres- ° 
sive, The Congress although now 
installed in power emerged out 
ofthe elections severely battered 
and the Rightist opposition 
although strengthened could 


“tot feel jubilant since it could 


not be voted to power. 


Congress And Democratic Socialism- 


_— 


FTER centuries of | political 

subjugation India started her 
career as ah independent nation 
in 1947. The Constitution pro- 
claimed India a Sovereign 
Democratic Republic in 1950. 
Its Preamble and the Directive 
Principles of State Policy énuncia- 
ted our goals which laid emphasis 
on equality and social justice. The 
AICC session. at Ajmer in July 
1954 declared the establishment 
of a cooperative commonwealth 
and a Welfare State as the objec- 
tives of the Congress Party: 

We moved'a step forward 
when in January 1955 the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted at 
Avadi: “In order to realise the 
objective of the Congress as laid 
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down in Article I ofthe Cong- 


_ress Constitution and to further 


the objectives stated in‘ the 


Preamble and Directive Principles, 


of State policy -of the Constitu- 
tion of India planning should 
take place with a view to the 
establishment -of a socialistic 
pattern of society, where the 
principal means of production 
are under social ownership or 
control, production is progressively 
‘speeded up and there is equitable 
distribution of „the national 
wealth”. ` 


Banking 

Then followed the resolutions 
at Bhubaneshwar which attempted 
to spell out the essential ingredi- 
ents of Democratic Socialism. 
In the Congress Manifesto issued 
on the eve of the Fourth General 
Election, a pointed.-reference was 


towards- Democratic 


made to social control over 
banks. 
In the Congress Working 


Committee Resolution passed on 
May 12 a mandate seems to have 
been given to the Government 
for bringing about social control 
of banks, inclusion of general 
insurance in the public sector and 
progressive takeover of the export 
and import trade by State 
agencies. All this is meant to 
accelerate the country’s march 
Socialism. 
The Committee bas further re- 
commended the working out of a 
national policy of public dis- 
tribution of foodgrains, parti- 
cularly to the vulnerable sections, 
organization of consumer coope- 


ratives to cover urban and rural 


areas for the supply of essential 
commodities at fair prices and 


the adoption of positive steps 
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for the provision of minimum 
needs to the entire community 
and as a first step the promulga- 
tion of a socialist charter for 
children to ensure the provision 
of high-protein food and such 
other amenities as could-be arran- 
ged in a phased programme. 

The Committee also condemn- 
ed conspicuous consumption and 
referred to the compelling need 
to impose limitations on urban 
incomeand property. The Govern- 
ment has been advised to adopt 
concrete measures to prevent 
racketeering in land in urban 
areas. The Committee also 
emphasized the desirability . of 
implementing 
and a rural works programme. 


Other aspects covered were. 


credit - for _agficultural labour 
against personal security or 
assets, effective implementation 


of minimum wage legislation for 
agricultural Jabour, a national 
programme of wells, conservation 
of water and utilization of 
scientific methods for the supply 
of drinking water in rural areas 
and ending of privileges other 
than privy purses enjoyed by 
ex-rulers. 

In the general discussion on 
democratic socialism the various 
‘planks mentioned were : equality 
of opportunity, not-concentration 
of political and economic power,. 
and orientation of production for 
social purposes. 


Disparities 


It appears that nothing strik- 
ing has been added to existing 
literature and documents includ- 
ing the Constitution which could 
convince the common man that 
a big leap towards socialism is 
imminent. Democratic socialism 
essentially means a democratic 
form of Government coupled 
with an economy organised on 
socialist principles. So far the 
country has only had a frustrat- 
ing experience, and the vision of 
an egalitarian society has be- 
come more distant and blurred. 
Resolutions have been at variance 
with performance. The findings 
of the Mahalanobis Committee, 
and the Monopolies Commission 
and the revelations made by the 
Hazari report. clearly point to 
increasing concentration of 
wealth and economic power and 
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tenancy reforms, 


widening gap between the haves 
and the have-nots. 

Control over funds has been 
identified as the principal weapon 
with the business houses to build 
up their industrial empires and 
extend their influence in different 
spheres of production. We should 
not, . however, forget that the 
Governmental ‘policies of assisting 
and promoting industries and 


supplying industrial finanze have ` 
strengthened Big Business instead - 


of decentralizing and widely dis- 
tributing economic power. 


Cracks in Our Structure 


The inevitable and necessary 
burdens 
development ` and increasing 
usurpatiion of economic power by 
asmall minority of rich people 
has brought to the- forefront the 
cracks and contradictions 9f our 
present structure and organiza- 
tion. The situation seems to be no 


different from the one visualized - 


by Harold J. Laski in 1933 when 
he observed: “What is now clear 
is the vital fact that the class 


relations of our society have be- ` 


come incompatible with the 
maintenance of social peace. 
They have brought to light the 
contradiction between our power 
to produce and power to dis- 
tribute in a way that makes a 
great paradox of our tims—our 
poverty in the midst of poten- 
tial plenty—intolerable'to those 
who have to pay the price for 
it.” 

Ar objective assessment of 
our past experience indicates 
glaring shortfalls in regard to 
equitable distribution of wealth 
and economic power, whereas in 
the sphere of producticn the 
Government seems to have made 
reasonable headway as far as its 
share in the reproducible tangible 
wealth and volume of invest- 
ments in the public sectar are 
concerned. 

Nehru had envisaged political 
democracy as a means to economic 
democracy. Growth of monopoly 
and privilege was in his mind 
the anti-thesis of 


democracy or socialism. At the 


All-India Congress Committee 
session at Jaipur in 1953 he 
observed: “Monopoly is the 


enemy of socialism. To the extent 
that it has grown during the last 


of planned economic - 


economic . 


few years we have drifted away 
from the goal of socialism.” 
Muth earlier, in his Glimpses of 
World History he had 
pointed out that, ‘Democracy, 
if it means anything, means 
equality; not merely the equality 
of possessing a vote, but economic 
and social equality.” Unfortuna- 
tely, we have not yet gone beyond 
equality of vote because reducing 
the economic distance between the 
various strata of society is some- 
thing in which, in -spite of our 
best efforts, we have failed. Here 
the core of the problem is the 
institution of private property 
because glaring inequalities arise 
through ownership and control, 
of property where even progres-- 
sive taxation does not seem to 
have made a satisfactory impact. 
In this sense, nationalisation or ` 
effective social control isan im- 
perative in regard to which 
there should be no hesitation or 
remission on the part of the State 


- authorities. 


What Gaadhiji Said - 


_ Harping on Constitutional 
tights in order to preserve privi- 


leges and vested interests is 
inconsistent with the ideals of 
democratic socialism. Writing 


in Young India in 1930, Gandhiji 
recognised “the presence in our 
midst of indigenous interests that 
have sprung up from British rule, 
the interests. of monied men, 
speculators, scrip-holders,’ land- . 
holders, factory owners and the 
like. .”” 

Gandhiji further observed that 
it should not- be difficult for 
them to see that the holding of 
millions (of rupees)isa crime 
when millions of their kith and . 
kin were starving. 

The talk of ‘liberty’ on the: 
part of privileged sections of the 
community is essentially a means 
to preserve their privileges to the 
extent that freedom of combat 
among unequal forces invariably 
results in adding to the strength 
of the powerful. Inthe words 
of Laski, “The liberty of capita- 
list democracy is essentially an 
aristocratic conception. It is an 
attempt to deny the right of 
Government to invade certain 
spheres of behaviour in which the 


dominant members of society 
wish to be left alone.” In these 
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circumstances, there should be 
no difficulty or hesitation in 
recognising the truth that liberty 
operates only upon the plane of 
equality, otherwise it is a name of 
‘noble sound and squalid result.’ 
Again, unless the State intervenes 
in a big way, “the slow erosion of 
capitalism is not dramatic enough 
to have an intense or wide effect 
in a short space of time. From 
this angle, clearly, the obvious 
technique of anyone who desires 
to change the existing class 
structure of society in these 


countries lies in the fullest pos- 


sible exploration of the constitu- 
tional opportunities they offer” 
(Harold J. Laski.) 


Progress Blocked ` 


If necessary, the Constitution 
should be amended to selectively 
curtail certain rights to the 
extent that free -exercise of such 


rights blocks progress towards 
the goal democratic Socialism. 
Even in democratic societies, 


activities and propaganda. that 
go contrary to the fundamental 
beliefs of the society are not 
tolerated. For example, to pro- 


pagate the Communist ideology - 


in the United States provokes 
hostility on the part of Govern- 
ment and its network of speciali- 
zed agencies. There should. be no 
doubt in our minds that demo- 
cratic socialism is a fundamental 


belief of Indian society. The 
‘transitory or crucial phase 
through which the nation is 


passing today warrants that we 
‘evolve a concept of historico-rela- 
tive non-essential freedoms—which 
should comprise the freedoms in 
the sphere of production, con- 


sumption, trade, accumulation of © 


wealth, press and platform and 
hobnobbing with foreign agencies 
and powers—which the country, 
holding its national interests 
supreme, can ill afford as these 
may, inthe present situation, 
internally or externally jeopardize 
or compromise the interests O 
the Indian people. 


Confronted. with -growing 
concentration of wealth and 
economic power -as well- as a 
few other challenges in respect of 
food, prices, unemployment, 
balance of payments and foreign 


_ indebtedness, it is necessary that: 
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_inhibit growth 


, country needs 


(a) there should be moh of 


the public sector for speedier 
development and as a counter- 
vailing power; 

(b) there should be restric- 


tion of the historico-relative non- 
essential freedoms that’ tend to 
bring about lop-sided growth or 
or. otherwise 
impair the sense of mission, unity 
of purpose and national solida- 
rity. For instance, these freedoms 
will include the liberty to produce 
terylene wear, transistors, televi- 
sion sets, cosmetics and the like 
when essential commodities are 
in short supply; the freedom to 
hoard, speculate and trade in 
foodgrains when there is starva- 
, tion in parts of the land; the 
freedom to indulge in conspi- 
cuous consumption when ‘vast 
masses Of people are groaning 
under poverty; the freedom to 
preach secession, spread foreign 
propaganda, practice’ fanaticism 
in politics, connive at political 
instability through foreign money 
and intervention when the 
national unity 
etc., and é 

(c) there should be limitation 
on the rule of money in intelligent 
\opinion formation and its articu- 
lation vis-a-vis the highest autho- 
rity or organ of State. 
Misgivings ned 

This would imply that money 
is made to playa progressively 
declining role in the coñtrol of 
education, press and legislatures. 
- If inescapable, the Government 
must not fight shy of measures 
such as nationalisation of educa- 
tion, bringing about proper 
balance in the ownership and 
control of the press and publica- 
tions ‘and a statutory reduction 
of election expenses to the mini- 
mum. 

When news or policy state- 
-ments do not reach the public in 
true perspective, there are mis- 
givings and misinterpretations 


- that tend to cloud judgement and 


vitiate the climate necessary for 
implementation of radical or 
bold programmes. “According to 
Laski, “the power to weight 
news in a particular direction is 
the power to prevent that mate- 
rial from reaching the public 
upon which rational judgement 
may be based.” SriR. C. Dutt 


in his Minute of Dissent to the 
Monopolies Commission Report 
has cited the ability of Big Busi- 
ness to influence public opinion 
through their predominance in 
the press as one of the important 
social consequences of concen-- 
tration of economic power. As 
such, there is no question of 
making a fetish of freedom of | 
press that puts the State in the 
position of having progressive 
policies but adopting defensive 
postures. 


Approach 


For the accomplishment of 
the tasks set out it is necessary 
that apart from creating the right 
type of climate for furthering the 
goals of socialism the Govern- 
ment should launch various 
legislative measures and at the 
same time seek the cooperation 
and participation of the masses 
through mass education. Unless 
there is voluntary and uniform 
adoption of social discipline 
characterised by due and unques- 
tioned acknowledgement of the 
supremacy of national interests, 
we shall only be adding to the 
chronicle of fumblings and fail- 
ures. The.State and the vast mass 
of people must rise above 
casteism, regionalism and paro- 
chial consideration and ceaseless- 
ly and relentlessly march forward 
to carve out the rightful place for 
India in the comity of nations. 

It is this collaboration, 
coordination and fraternity 
between the common man and the 
State which will set the tone and 
climate for the practice of demo- 
cracy which will be socialist in 
content. The proclamation of a 
Socialistic Pattern of Society as 
the goal of economic policy and its 


. frequent reiteration does not alter 


the situation of socialism being 
lost in the meshes of individual 
freedom, freedom of private 
enterprise, freedom of the press 
and the like. Thereby neither 
socialism nor democracy pergola- 
tes to the common man. 5 

The decision‘of the Congress 
Working Committee adopted in 
May last to set up liaison bodies 
between the organisational and 
parliamentary wings is most 
welcome. The Congress Party 
has the mass base, while the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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‘Educational Reconst-uction—II 


Towards Equalisation of Oportunity 


i gocaL and national integra- 
tion is crucial to the creation 
of a strong united country, which- 
z is an essential precondition for . 
. all progress,” says -the Report of. 
the Education Commissiont?.: 

It also ‘points out that the 
problem. .of, social and national 
integration “will havé to .be 
tackled on several fronts, including 
education.”- Fhe `- Commission’ 
thinks that education can play a 
“very significant role in- it-by (1) 
introdicing .a :commion school” 


system of ‘public education; (2) - 


by. making social and. national. 

. service an-integral part of educa- 
tion at all stages; (3) by develop- 
ing all Indian languages; and (4). 
by -promoting national _Con- ` 
“sciousness, `o iy, =; f 


The Common School se T 
The Commission rightly thinks? 


that it is the responsibility of the”. 


educational. system to bring the 
. different social classes and groups ` 


_together and thus promote the ` 


emergence: of an egalitarian 
` and. integrated society: It also- 
takes note of the fact that. the 


present system -of education is - 


not playing this role. In spite of, 
doing so, it.“‘is tending to increase 
social segregation and to. perpetu- 
ate and widen class distinctions”? 
by keeping alarge portion of the 
‘good school “beyond the means 
of.any but the top 10.per cent of ` 
_ thè people”.+ The Commission 
-calls this position ‘‘undemocratic” 
-and warns ‘the top:10 persons’ 
that “by segregating their children 





This is the second arole in the: í 


_ series by the author who is 
a Lecturer in English, ` Patna 
University. .The.. first article 
appeared in lást week’s Main- 
-stream (June 17, 1967). - 
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-they ‘prevent them from staring . 
- the life and experiences ot' the 


children of the. poor and ccming 
into contact “with the realitizs of , 
life.. “These evils, the- Coramis- ' 
sion believes, can be eliminat=d.by ` 
-moving towards the goal of a 
common-school system of rublic 
education where. access to. good .. 
‘education will: depend “nct- on 


` ‘wealth of class but on talent”. 


~ No. democratic. individua- will 
have any difference with the 
.Commission in so far as it. calls 


“for the establishment of the com- 


mon school which would: satisfy 


-the average parent “‘so that he 


would not feel the need tœ send . 
‘the children to expensive: shool. 
“outside the system’’.? _ Nor väll he 
- deny. that the system of public 
schools “has no valid place ñ the’. 


new démocratic and socizlistic `` 
” society we desire to create.*” But 


-he-will-simply regret the fac that 
the Commission has not fully: 
exposed “the . disadvantage: of 
having two. systems of education 
‘side by side, not has’ it gone into ~ 
the details of the organisation of 
~the common school system. 


` Chapter VI of the Report ‘hich ` 


-deals with equalisation of eluca-. 
- tional opportunity is comrretely 
silent on this i issue. : 


“Public Schools ; 


"Itis a known fact that public . 
schools, like Rajkumar College at 
. Rajkotand Raipur, Mayo Ccllege, ~ 
Ajmer, Scindia School, Gwaliar, 
sand dozens of such - >ther ž 


- institutions. were opened during 


the hey-day , of the British Raj. 
for the education of princes and = 
nobles only. Later on, 30me 
other schools were started which 


- kept their doors open to -the 


children of the officets of .the. 
Services only.- “hese 


+ 


schools catered - to the needs of A 


_only a limited- section of the 
Society and ‘helped -it in keeping ~ 


itself segrégated from the common 
mass. Mahatma Gandhi was‘one > 
of those who had no illusions 


_about the.role of public schools. 


In'reply to a letter’ addressed. 
to him by Mr. ‘Smith-Pearse 
of the Indian Public School - 


cally: :. The English Public School 
is.-no pattern for India’’.°- The 
English headmasters 
schools who ‘were thoroughly 
convinced of their responsibility 
to` produce 
. character who, can be trusted 

with positions of responsibility?» - 
thought that Gandhiji was not - 
ready to listen to reasons. As one ` 
of the headmasters wrote, “we > 


have gotto realise that Public. `, 
Schools in this- country have got- o: 


to be run`and -maintained in-spite 
of Gandhiji and- his followers, . 


- although in point of fact. a lot of ee Ox 
Congressmen do ‘not agree “with - ` 


him. Actually I have two or 
three sons of Congressmen in this 
school’. The letter was written 


óf- these. ` 


:in 1939 when only,a few Con- ~ 


gressmen were keen on sending 
their children to such schools 


which produced “sufficient _men .. 


of character.” 


-~ The system‘ of Public Schools- 


and English Schools not only. 
continued to exist byt expanded 


like anything not because of the 

` attitude of the headmaster quoted 
above but because more’and more `- 

.Congessmen and other people_ 


who grew rich in the post-inde- 
pendence period realised the need 


those of the common people. `. 
Even the middle class people - 
began to aspire to send their 
children to. such schools. They 
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“sufficient men of. ` 


“of segregating their children from a 


thought, these schools gave a 
polish to the boys “which insured 
for them entry into an influencial 
section of society”. As a result, 
we have twenty times as many 
students—that is about twenty 
thousand of them—going to 
English-type Public Schools as in 
the days when the Britishers ran 
a few of them for the sons of 
princes. 

Besides this, there are about 
two hundred and fifty Anglo- 
Indian Schools which follow the 
same pattern. Of the Seventy 
thousand students at such schools, 
about 90 percent are Indians. 
These figures do not include other 
private schools where the medium 
of teaching is English. This 
phenomenal rise in the number 
and popularity of English Schools 
has surprised even the Britishers. 
“On almost every front the image 
of the British Raj is fading”, 
wrote Mr. Cyril Dunn, in a special 
despatch to The Observer, but 
“from the moment we walked into 
the Bishop Cotton School, Simla. . 
it began to appear that in one 
sector at least Englishness is now 
being promoted in India more 
actively than ever before”. 


The Uprooted and the Upstart 


As Mr. Cyril Dunn reports, 
some of the best young Indians 
have certainly best absorbed 


notions of Western humanism and - 


the simple idealism that gave rise 
to the British Labour Party, but, 
instead of providing leadership to 


the country (and ability they were _ 


supposed to imbibe in Public 
Schools), they “seem themselves 
as a lost generation, -with no 
effective future imaginable in 
their own land....They guess 
that the real leaders will draw 


_ their virtue, not from the British , 
past, but mainly from Indian ; 


as was briefly made 


sources, 


asiana 


manifest in the small person of | 


the late Mr. Shastri.” 


This legacy of the British Raj ` 


has produced youngmen who feel 
that they are a separate tribe. 
Not only that. 
completely monopolised a new 
avenue of employment, the field 
of commerce. To quote Mr. Dunn 
again, “most of them (that is, 
these leaders) are heading towards 
new opportunities in Indian 
commerce, where the British 
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' snobbishness 


tongue and the British manners 
are necessary attributes in firms, 
covering all India and reaching 
out abroad, where the big money 
is made”. That is why the people 
of the big business community 
have found it worthwhile to have 
their children educated in such 
schools. 


Privileges, not Talent 


The Public Schools and other 
English-medium schools of the 
type are, thus, creating a new set 
of people who are assured of 
their place in big business con- 
cerns, not because they are talen- 
ted but because their parents are 
in a position to spend more money 
than others. Out of twenty six 
residential Public Schools about 
which information could be 
available, one charges more than 
Rs 5,000 per year, two charge 
between Rs 4,500 and Rs 5,000, 
six between Rs. 4,000 and Rs. 4,500 
nine between Rs. 3,500 and 3,000, 
four between Rs. 3,000 and 2,500 
and one between Rs. 2,500 and 
Rs. 2,000 annually. Three 
schools which charge less than Rs. 
2,000 annually are run by the 
Ministry of Defence and are, 
therefore, on a different footing. 
Of all these schools, only two 


‘. of education 


“a Pa 


offer free studentships to some, , 


four offer partial 


by different endowments. In seven 
schools some students are sent on 
Government of India merit scholar- 
ships and in four on scholarships 
awarded by State Governments.’ 
There are two points which 
deserve special attention. First, 
the number of scholarships 


available at such schools is so * 


meagre that it cannot facilitate 


all talented students to be educated a 


there. Secondly, even if a boy is 


sent there on merit scholarship, ;# 


he is made to feel inferior because 
he cannot match the privileged 
students who are in majority in 
such institutions in their 
and such other 


; things which are considered to be 


It bas almost ' 


rs 


an essential part of their tradition.. 


Had the Public Schools 
and English-medium missionary 
Schools created only one difficulty 


—that of segregating the rich , 


, from the poor—that could not 
{ have been so harmful as they are 
{ because of the additional impor- 


scholarships « 
and two offer scholarships awarded ', 


* institutions 


~ 
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tance givento the products of such 
schools at the time ofemployment. 
I wish the Commission had tried to 
find out how many such children 
who are educated in ordinary 
schools get entry into the Com- 
missioned Defence Services. 

The Public Schocls and 
English-medium Schools have, 
in most of tho cases, sufficient 
resources and facilities to help 


their students develop their per- 


sonality. But because of the 
outlook of the school authorities 
even this aim is not achieved. 
Not only that they keep themsel- 
ves aloof from the mainstream 
of the life of the country, but 
also that they still lay | emphasis 
on the Western culture and 
bourgeois outlook. That is inevi- 
table. To hope them to change 
their ways isto look atthe 
problem from a non-scientific 
point of view. 

The recent fall in the standard 
imparted at the 
general schools is, to a very large 
extent, because of the fact that 
the elite and the vocal section of 
the society does notsend their 
children to such schools and is 
not, therefore, directly interested 
in their development. Such 
people feel satisfied by sending 
their children to Public Schools, 
Convents, English-medium 
Schools and such other institu- 
tions. Those who fail to-get 
them accommodated in any such 
run after what is 
called the ‘‘teaching-shop”. The 
general schools are left for the 
have-nots and the down-trodden. 


Uniform School System 


No democratic individual can 
hope to see the existing social 
differences minimise ifthe luxu- 
riously built private schools are 
allowed to exist side by side with 
the over-crowded and out-dated 


% schools run by the Government. 
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Only when the schools meant for 
the children of the privileged 
people are closed, they will open 
their eyes tothe awful reality 
around the general schools and 
be willing to find out resources 
for their development. The de- 


. mocratic opinion should, there- 


fore, raise its voice for uniform 


“+ system of education where child- 


t 
. 


ren- of all classes will have equa- 
lity of opportunity for their deve- 
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_ Ministry of Education, 


_ Some general 
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lopment. This uphill task can- 
not be solved simply by opening 


a few government-owned Public - 


schools and Central schools. It 
may be noted here that in 
Central schools (run by ~ the 
Govern- 
ment of India), students are 
admitted not on the basis of their 
own merit, but on that of their 
parents (that is whether their 
parents are in Defence Services, 
Central Services, etc), ` 


Free Studentships and Scholarships 


The Commission hopes to 
move towards the equality of 
educational opportunity by aim- 
ing at a point when all education 
will be tuition-free. It recom- 
mends the immediate abolition of 
tuition-fees from all govern- 
ment, local 
private primary and 
schools. It 
programme to 
fees at the 
to provide tuition-free education 
to allneedy and deserving stu- 
dents by increasing the proportion 
of free studentship to 30 per cent 
of the enrolment. It suggests the 
award of scholarships at the 
primary, secondary and university 
stages. It works out schemes for 


elementary 


abolish  tuitidn 


the award of national, vocational 


and Joan-cum-merit scholarships. 
suggestions have 
been made to provide books and 
transport facilities (especially in 
the countryside) and to establish 
day-cum-study centres and lodg- 
ing houses for those who need 
them. . i 

All these are welcome steps. 
The democratic individual has to 
see to it that they 'are faithfully 
implemented. Otherwise, one 
agency of the government may 
increase the number of 
ships and the other may choose 
to adjust its own deficit by decrea- 
sing the number of scholarships 
it has been, awarding. The 
University of Patna, for example, 
has been annually spending 
Rs. 55,000 over merit scholarships 
and Rs. 25,000 over the Poor 
Boys’ fund at colleges and Univer- 
sity Departments. But the Deputy 
Controller :of Accounts (Finance 
Audit) Government of Bihar, has 
recommended a cut of Rs. 30,000 
per year “since a large number of 
students are receiving scholarships 
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- possibility of 


authority and aided `’ 
suggests a phased ` 


secondary stage and ` 


- Cannot the 


scholar-_ 


from the Education Department, 
Welfare Department and Central 
Government.””” 

Similarly, the University En- 
quiry Commission, Bihar, has 
recommended that Patna Univer- 
sity should ‘tap’ new resources 
of income by considering “the 
enhancing the 
fees.’"8 If this is the indication of 
how the Commission’s recommen- 
dations are going to be imple- 
mented, the dream of moving 
towards equalization of educatio- 
nal cpportunities can never be 
realised. 


Fees According to Parents’ Income 


The real issue is, undoubtedly, ` 


the pervading poverty of the coun- 
try. But should we accept defeat 
and wait for the day when the basic 
problem of poverty and differen- 
ces in background will be elimina- 
ted by economic progress?! (And 
can poverty be eliminated so long 


_ as the vast majority of people 


remain uneducated and ignorant?) 
It is true thatthe per capita 
annual income is not more than 
Rs. 250, but it is also true that 
there are parents who do not 
mind paying Rs. 4,000 per year 
to a public school. Whatever 
the financial status of a student, 
he has to pay an 
of fee when he goes to a college 
or toa Government-run school. 
Cannot the ° 
opinion insist. on such a system 
of payment whichis in propor- 
‘tion to the paying capacity (that is 
the income) of parents, and not 
in accordance with the class in 
which a student is reading? 
same principle be 

realising hostel- 


applied while 
from 


fees and  mess-charges 
boarders? ~ 
Such a scheme would be very 
beneficial to the students who 
have to depend entirely on 
scholarships. I have been in 
close contact with about a dozen 
such students who topped the 
list at various university egami- 
nations but had to struggle hard 
throughout their student life, 


‘partly because the amount they 


received as scholarships was not- 
sufficient to pay off their monthly 
bills, and partly because even that 
amount was not paid in time. 
Every year we come across such 
brilliant students whose - parents 


equal amount l 


democratic public . 


_in “An Account of the Origins 


incur debt ata high rate of 
interest or sell their land to pay 
a fat amount of money at the 
time of their admission. Even 
if the principal knows such stu- 
dents, he cannot help them from 
the Poor Boys’ fund till they are 
admitted. 


Hostel Facilities for Talented 
Students 


The Commission has talked 

a lot about the talent-search and 

about special schools for talented 

students. Without going into 

the desirability of _ separating 

such students from others, I 
would like to draw attention 
to another point where we need 
immediate help. If the Commis- 
sion is really keen on helping 
talented students, the best way is 
to put them in hostels, where they 
ought to be given all those facili- 
ties which are -needed for their 
allround development. I have 
known several such students who 
had to work so hard at.home 
that they found no time to do 
their homework. Théir parents. 
could not afford to give them 


„time to prepare their lessons. In 


cities, where most of the people 
i (Continued on page 38) 
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Nehru and ‘Marxism—A Rejoinder ee 


DE: M. S. Shastri (Matnstream, 

May 27, 1967) has written a 
stimulating ‘article on the relation 
between -Nehru and Marxism. 
But there are grave ‘and fundamen-. 


tal errors’ in “his analysis and ` 


conclusions 


which cannot be.. 
. _ allowed to pass without contra-. 


diction. The basic theme of the . 


article is summed up in the 


concluding sentence where the- 


assessment is made that history 
one.day would prove “that like 
Lenin, Nehru has also contribut- 
ed to the thought and leadership 
- of Marxists all over the world”. 


Novel Evaluation ° 


This certainly-is a novel evalua- _ 
tion. But-not all novelty is real. - 


and originality can~also, often 
enough, be nothing more than. 


eccentricity. The “author is not - 


` claiming that Nehru did as much 
for India and the world as- Lenin 
did—a rather startling. ‘claim that 
would be ! He is making an even 
. bolder claim that Nehru was a 
Marxist and a creative Marxist 
at that on a scale and at a level 
comparable to Lenin, This, one 
says with all due respect, is to 
thoroughly misread both Marx- 
ism and Nehru. 
` © One can agree or disagree with 
Marxism but there should be no 
lack of clarity as to what its fun- 


its allies as the essential prerequi- a 
site for the construction of social- 
“ism. - 


. MOHIT SEN © 


In his letter to J. Weydemeyer 


(March 5, 1852) Marx admirably 


summed up the specific contribu- 
tion he made : 

~ “And now as to myself, no 
credit is due to me for discovering 
the existence of classes in. modern 


society. or the struggle between’ 


them. -Long before me bourgeois 
historians had described the histo- 
rical development of this class 


” struggle and bourgeois economists 


the anatomy of.classes. What T 
did that was new was to prove :' 


1) that the existence of classes is 
only bound up with particular 
historical phases in the develop- 
ment of production, 2) that the 


class struggle necessarily leads to ` 


the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
3) that this dictatorship itself only 
constitutes the transition to the 


abolition of all classes and-`to a 


classless society? (Emphasis in 
original), 
Development of Marxism 


The further development of the 
theory and practice of Marxism 


led to the analysis by Lenin of - 


s ‘imperialism, the strategy and tac- 


damentals are. One cannot claim ` 


to be a Marzist and not accept thè 
philosophy of dialectical material- 
ism. One cannot be a Marxist 
and not accept the conclusions. of 
historical materialism. One cannot 
‘claim to be a Marxist and not 
accept, therefore, the fundamental 


causative role of class struggle in - 


historical ‘movement. Finally, in 
modern times one cannot claim 


.to be a Marxist and not accept” 
the leading role of the working ~ 


class and of the need for political 
power of the working class and 
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_ tics of the working-class movement - 


x 


in the era of world socialist revo- 
lution .and the principles of the 
organisation of the party of the 
working class. In our own epoch 
there has been still further develop- 


ment of the method and theory. 
of Marx through the new expe- 
riences of the world socialist - 


system, the collapse of colonial- 
ism, the full flowering of state- 


monopoly, capitalism and the non- . 
-<eapitalist path “to socialism. We > 


are confining ourselves here to 
the field of the practice of social- 
ist revolution, which, incidentally, 


‘has, “naturally >e: ough, been -the _ 


point of concentration for’ the 


Marxist coreia over the past - 
seven decades or so., 


‘Procrustean Approach 


It would be. a Procrustean . 
approach to either fit Nehru into 


all these developments or vice- 


-versa. It should also be pointed out 


that Nehru himself never claimed 
to be a Marxist, though he did 
say he was deeply influenced by 


its outlook. The peak point of | 


that influence was in the last 
years of the 1920s and the first 
six or seven years of the 1930s. 


‘In Whither India?, Autobiography 


and Glimpses of World. History 
we certainly find, the mind of 


Nehru veering round and tacking ` 
_close to Marxism. But even then 


it was more the fascination of 
intellectual illumination, of vision 
and of a basic programme. The 


. Other side of the medal—a speci- 


fic type of class organisation and 
a particular kind of mass revolu- 
tionary movement—never attract- 
ed him too much.-And, even in the- 
shining years of his practice he 
never claimed—and nobody yet 
has claimed on his behalf—to be 
even attempting to push the Indian 
movement for freedom in the 
direction of: changing its charac- 
ter to make it a fit instrument for 
the transition to socialism. The 
question of the collective affilia- 
tion of the mass organisations of 
the workérs and peasants to the 
Congress (Faizpur, 1937) proved 
to bea flash in the pan. 

A turning point in his ideolo- 


gical development comes with the — 


Subhas-Gandhi controversy and 
the extraordinary vacillation and, 
essentially, anti-Subhas stance he 


took in the pre-and post-Tripuri 


Congress developments in 1939, 


- In an article he wrote at the time ` 
* {which is insufficiently -studied by 


the analysts of Nehru but used by 
Dr, Shastri) entitled From Lucknow 
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To Tripuri (1936-39), he stated : 
“I decided to devote my energies 
-towards bridging the gulf between 
the old leaders and the new social- 
ist group. To some extent I was 
for this task as I had intimate con- 
tacts with both. I was convinced 
that Indiacould notdo without 
either of these groups, and there 
seemed to me no valid reason why 
there should not be the fullest 
cooperation between. the two in 
the struggle against imperialism... 

“Broadly speaking, there are 
two divisions (and this has practi- 
cally nothing to do with Right or 
Left) : those who might be called 
the ‘Gandhiites and those who 
consider themselves Modernists.. . 
These two broad divisions must 
not be confused with Right and 
Left. There are Rightists and 
Leftists in both groups, and there 
is no doubt that-some of our 
best fighting elements are in the 
Gandhian group. If the Congress 
is looked upon from the Right and 


Left point of view, it might be 


said that there is a small Rightist 
fringe, a Left minority, and a huge 
intermediate group or groups 
which approximate to Left-Centre. 
The Gandhian group would be 
considered to belong to this inter- 
mediate Left-Centre group. Politi- 
cally, the Congress is overwhelm- 
ingly Left; socially it has Leftist 
leanings, but is predominantly 
Centre.... 

“A time may perhaps come 
when the real conscious Leftists 
are strong enough to take charge 
of the Congress and run it accord- 
ing to their policy. Today they are. 
not in a position to do so. They 
have neither the national backing 
nor the discipline for the job.” 


Two Points 


Two points need stressing. 
First, the false dichotomy between 
Gandhiites and Modernists help- 
ed to blur and blunt the develop- 
ment of radical consciousness in 
the Congress, it certainly was not 
the way in which a Marxist would 
attempt to analyse the situation 
and seek to change it. , 

Second, Nehru’s conceiving of 
himself as the bridge between the 
“old leaders” and the “new social- 
ist group” was an accurate self- 
characterisation but it can 
scarcely be called the approach 
of a scientific socialist. Certainly, 
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anti-imperialist unity was essen- 
tial but, precisely, in order to 
build it, to generate mass anti- 
imperialist consciousness ‘and 
movement, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to consolidate and develop 
the unity of the Left. As the 
builder of Left unity, Nehru could 
have emerged even stronger as the 
architect of anti-imperialist unity. 
You cannot dampen, even damage 
the Left and still imagine that you 
are building a mass, revolution- 
ary atni-imperialist front—which 
is what a Marxist would be 
attempting to do. 


Infantile Disorder 


The argument is used, not only 
by Dr. Shastri, that Nehru was 
helpless because of the sectaria- 
nism of the Communists, the 
factionalism of Subhds Bose and 
the verbal revolutionism of many 
of the CSPers. These are all the 
characteristic features of the birth 
of either petty-bourgeois~ or pro- 
letarian socialist groups in any 
country of the world—the “infan- 
tile disorder” about which Lenin 
wrote. The function of a Marxist 


leader is not, therefore, to throw’ 


in the towel, refuse to identify 
with the Left and try to emulate 
Trisanku, If one has the sense of 


Marxism, one stays and attempts - 


to mould and develop the Left 
itself. This is what Lenin did and 
what Mao did in the revolution- 
ary period of his work. This is 


. what Nehru never did and indeed, 


ideologically bolstered himself 
against. doing. 

We can trace this drift away 
from the intellectual conviction 
about the historical sweep of the 
Marxist outlook in the increasing 
vagueness and eclecticism of his 
post-1938 writings. The Discovery 
of India, Ihe Basic Approach, 
India Today and Tomorrow—all 
these are testimony to the evane- 
scence of the influence of Marxism 
on the mind of Nehru. This is 
only confirmed by the interviews 
recorded by Brecher, Mende and 
Karanjia. Marx becomes out- 
moded and the attractions of 
“modern” philosophies like Ve- 
danta, Buddhism and paganism 
become increasingly compulsive! 
This was only to be expected and 
a striking confirmation of a fun- 
damental truth of Marxism—as 
your function, so you become, 


Non-Marxist functioning leads to 
non-Marxist philosophy. 


As a digression, one might 
mention an instance or two of the 
opposite development. Fidel Cas- 
tro was not a Marxist as he began 


-his amazing revolution but, as he 


himself states, the compulsions 
of his action brought him to Mar- 
xism. Jt may well be that we are 
Witnessing a similar. development 
in Nasser. In his extraordinarily 


noble speech offering to resign, ` 


following the Sinai setback, he 
concludes his appraisal of the 
achievements of his generation 
by stating “More important than 
all this, it has placed the workers 
in the leadership of political action. 
They are always the source for 
new leadership carrying the ban- 
ner of the patriotic and nationalist 
struggle phase after phase, build- 
ing up socialism and winning vic- 
tories”. Incidentally, how very 
differently Nasser and the UAR 
leadership reacted to the grave 
setback in the Sinai—what unity, 
resolve and faith they displayed 
—as compared to the Congress 
leadership following the Nefa 
debacle. Evidently, what Nehru 
built and what Nasser has achiev- 
ed are two qualitatively different 
states and social systems. i 


Dr. Shastri agrees that follow- 
ing Independence what Nehru’s 


leadership achieved in India was, ` 


at best, laying some of the founda- 
tions of an independent, capitalist 
economy. No more and no less. 
This was certainly better than 
the collaborationist capitalism now 
being nurtured by his successors 
in office. But to miss the capita- 
list nature of the development, 


the compromises with imperialism - 


and landlordism, the onslaughts 
against the Left and democratic 


movement (the overthrow of - 


the Communist-led Ministry in 
Kerala in 1959 was the 
most flagrant example and 
represented a turning-point), the 
deliberate refusal to foster, much 
less organise, the Congress Left, 
is, perhaps, an even_grosser error 
than the sectarianism of the Com- 
munist movement in the early 
years following freedom. In any 
event, how could all this be done 
by somebody whom our author 
would like to characterise as a 
scientific socialist? Even admitting 
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the sectarianism of the Indian 
and international Comunist 
movement till the middle 1950s, 
the decisions taken and their con- 
sequences were, mainly, the res- 
ponsibility of Nehru himself with, 
it has to be remembered, his un- 
paralleled. mass influence. Certain- 
ly, no Communist Party could 
have agreed to support such a 
course of independent capitalist 
development in the mid-twentieth 
century. The dual policy as well as 
the presentation of a national- 
democratic, non-capitalist alter- 
native path—as outlined in the 


Palghat, Vijayawada and Bombay . 


Party Congress documents of the 
CPJ—was the only correct policy. 
To move from sterile sectarianism 
to emasculating Right opportu- 
nism would have been the height 
of folly. 

It is true that the very path of 
capitalist development, along with 
all its reactionary compromises, 
has engendered the forces which 
will end it—the working class, 
toiling peasants, toiling intelli- 
gentsia and, to a lesser extent, the 
non-monopoly national bourgeo- 
isie. But to give the credit for 
this to Nehru, as Dr. Shastri does, 
is just as bad as saying Nicholas 


Need 


NEBRU should be branded as 
a Neo-Marxist and not as 
a Marxist. Of course, the defi- 
nition of Marxist has now been 
distorted. The notion that Mar- 
xism should not be taken as a 
dogma has fallen flat on the 
so-called. bearers of Marxism 
to-day. A good number of people 
have deviated from Marxian 
‘lines, but specifically the same 
people unhesitatingly ` criticize 
, others when those persons show 
any symptoms in order to eman- 
cipate from Marxistic stagnation, 
that is, dogmatic adherence to 
Marxism. 
Throughout his life, Nehru was 
never spiralled within that stag- 
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Romanov produced Vladimir 
Lenin ! 

‘Stating all this is very neces- 
sary to remove any illusions about 
the character of Nehru and his 
policies, This does not mean, in 


-thë least, denying that he played. 


an outstandingly progressive role 
in the freedom struggle. Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, despite his failings, did 
more than any other person to 
bring radicalideas and theconcept 
of anti-imperialist international- 
ism to the national movement. 
Following Independence, his poli- 
cies had many progressive fea- 
tures—non-alignment, indutriali- 
sation, growth of the public sec- 


. tor, friendship with the socialist 


countries, secularism and parlia- 
mentary democracy. Above all, 
his writings of the 1930s and many 
of his pronouncements (so very 
few of which were acted upon) 
on the necessity for socialism and 
progressive change in India even 
till the end of his life, are certainly 
useful to advance popular cons- 
ciousness, to build links with the 
Congress democrats and the demo- 
cratic masses following the Con- 
gress. This is of particular impor-- 
tance in the new period opened by 
the Fourth General Elections and 


the ending of the exclusive rule of 
the Congress. But nothing can be. 
aitempted in this direction if one 
builds a totally false picture of 
what Nehru really was. 


At best, Nehru could have ~ 
developed into what Marxists now- 
adays call, a revolutionary demo- 
crat. But there were objective 
factors militating against this— 
the greater strength of the capital- 
ist class in India as compared to 
other colonial and semi-colonial 
countries and a stronger, even if 
immature, working class than, say, 
Egypt or Algeria possessed. The 
petty-bourgeois intellectual in 
India, even if he has more scope 
of independent action than in 
developed capitalist countries, has 
lesser possibilities of maintaining 
anindependent identity than in any 
other newly-independent states. 
The compulsions of choice are far 
stronger and, in many ways, more 
cruel. Nehru, in the end, chose 
the national bourgeoisie and 
sought to act as a link between it 
and the masses, particularly the 
middle strata in town and village. 
He accomplished much for the 
nation but, ina very profound 
sense, betrayed himself. 


for Ideological Scrutiny 


SANKAR RAY - 


nant mesh. His own conviction 
that Marxism was an indispen- 
sable guide for a progressive will 
one day stand as universally 
accepted, But was he a pluralist 
within his socialistic set-up of 
mind? I should say, never. It 
is a fact that for him ‘Marxism 
was only a telescope, never a 
microscope’. He was quite aware 
of the necessity of acclimatiza- 
tion of Marxism with respect to 
sociological, economical, ethno- 
logical, political and crypto 
theological set-up. After Lenin, 
perhaps no one has admitted 
the truth of it. G.B.S. called him 
‘Lenin of Asia’ and perhaps he~ 
was almost cent per cent correct 


s r 


dae ee 


N 
in that assessment. His idea 
of peaceful switch-over to so- 


cialism was indirectly admitted 
by the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union at their 20th Congress 
(1956) and now Sri Dange has, 
on behalf of Communist Party 
of India, reiterated this. Time has 
now become ripe enough to 
recognise Nehru as a pioneer 


' contributor to Marxist thinking 
‘in the twentieth century. 


But history will be the judge. 
After all, Lenin never took up 


| cudgels on behalf of parliamentary 


democracy. Of course, the great 
Russian revolutionary said this 


| in respect of Soviet Russia and he 


had never said that it should be 
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applied to.every revolution. The 
Nehru concept of silent and-in- 
visible revolution could not be- 
regarded as anti-Leninist. But 
Nehru was never in favour of the 


- dictatorship of ‘the proletariat. 
-Instead he called upon the middle 
‘class to take up the leadership. _- 
-Should we call it as'the midpoint 
of Maoistic concept „of People’s -. 
communes and leadership of work- ` 


~ Ing class? Because in-India, mid- 


dle class people are scattered. 


> But they mostly belong to the ~ 
“working class and the rest- of 


them belong -to ‘the'rural strata. 


‘Secondly, ` the middle class of 
rural’ strata are temperamentally `“ 


rationalised ` and.. hence. their 
role will coincide with the leader- 


_ ` ship ofthe “urban ‘middle ` class. 
- Thus he was not an inch away 


from Lenin’s stress on the Jeader- 


ship oft he- working class. (“We - 
‘` must win, the majority of -> the 


working .class”’). 

- In this respect, it will be cone 
venient to ‘quote from Lenin’s 
Against Dogmatism and Sectaria- 
nism in ‘the Working class Move- 
ment: . S 


: D “Marxism demands an ab- ` 
solutely. historical-examination -of . 


the question” of forms -of strug- 


gle. To treat’ this- question apart 
- from the concrete historical situa-*_ 
: tion- betrays: a failure to under- 


P ke ite 


NEHRU MUSEUM = 


; seanciien has not been quite’ 


fair or accurate iri his com- 
ments, about the.-scope and pur- 
pose of the Nehru Museum and 


Library as well-as` about the-way: 


the work has been organised and 





Mainstream (May 27, 1967). 


_ Published. an -article from. 
“Researcher” captioned “Pomp 
Without Purpose” 

” the functioning -of Nehru 
Memorial Museum. This con- 
tribution . seeks to- answer the 


criticisms and defend the record ` 


of the Mušeum. š 
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. done so ` far. 


criticising ` 


stand the rudiments of dialec- 
tical materialism”. 

(2) “One` must know how to 
adapt schemes to facts. Mar- 
xists must proceed not from 
what is possible, but from what 


- is real”. 


~ (3) “To reject compromises on 
principle.: .is .childishness”’. 
(4) “One must.be able to anà- 


iss the situation and the- con- 


crete. conditions of each compro- 
mise” 

- (5) Marriot ii always been 
opposed to : pushing tevolu- 


-tions.”’ Ze. : 

On all these pans one his - 
- to be well versed if one cares to 
analyse Nehruism on a’ Marxian ' 


plane. -But was Nehru realistic 


-in all respects? At-least his failures - 


on major fronts do not support 
his dimension of realism. In 
that. respect, Nehru was not per- 


. haps aware of Marxian warning. 
a But still Nehru found Lenin’s 
“caution. that - “compromises are 


often unavoidably forced upon 


a fighting party by circumstanc- 


es”. The prolonged misunder- 
standing among the Communists 
particularly ` in- pre-independence, 
days had not only .impeded the' 
evolution’ of Nehru’s ideas, but 
also damaged the growth of 


socialism in, India (if not build- 


+ 


~ 


| o A Year of Good- Work = . . 


v “RECORDER” 


Sri B.R. Nanda was selected 
for the post of 
Library, by the _ Advisory Com- 
mittee set up by the Government 
wħich included Cabinet Ministers. 
His services were. given on loan 


by the- Ministry of Railways at / 


the request of the Ministry of 


Education on the usual termis. ` 


„He was ‘getting Rs. 2,000 per 
month in the Railway Board. as 
far back as 1963. His present 


I shall here deal. 
with a few points raised in that _ 
article. 


Director, . 
` Nehru’ Memorial Museum and. 


ing up of Socialist India). 
Marx wrote: 


‘mines, their existence, 
the contrary their- social 
éxistence determines their con- 
sciousness”. Nebruism has not 
always adinitted this basical Mar- 


-“JTt is not the ° 
consciousness of men-that deter- ` 
but on -` 


xian idea.. A careful study would -_ 


“make it clear-that he -was ofthe _ 
opinion that. the individual -mind ` 
-which understood 


the * 
_of the collective would become . 
‘the moving point in the- mani- — 
‘festation of‘. historical! process. 


Conceptualising ideas as govern- . 


ing factors of history is definitely . 
anti-Marxian-and revisionistic too. - 
Proponents -of Nehruism- would 
be likely to quote from Marx: ‘By 
acting. on the external world and 
changing it, 
own nature’. But, Nehrw’s con-- 
sistent banking-on parliamentary 
democracy makes a Marxist doubt=. 


nature .. . 


Ca 


ful about the purity or his under-, ra x 


standing. Should-we continue to | 


~- develop parliamentary -deinocracy . 


even after transition to socialism?” 


If-so, will it not -be harmful. for. ` 


the growth” of. a ‘socialist’ state? ~- 
Nehru’s indecision on these points ' 


tiny. Before that - Dr Shastri’s 


- assertion- might ` seem :to many '’ 


‘man changes’ his” `.: 


- needs thorough ideological scru- ~ - 


to be too hasty a _ generalisation” 


for immediate acceptance.” 


salary is Rs. 2,100. Sri Nanda’s’ 


books, Mahatma ' Gandhi . and - 
The’ Nehrus, are well known and ` 
have received high praisé from - 
competent critics and distinguish- 
ed scholars the word over. 


Not Arbitrary .. i 


The posts. in” the institution 
are not created and. filled -up 


arbitrarily by the Director. There . 


is a procedure laid-down for the 


scrutiny of the posts by the - 


Finance Sub-Committee and their 


approval by. the Executive 
Council. The procedure is” 
MAINSTREAM — 
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strictly observed. There are 
selection committees for posts in 
all categories of staff; the one for 


senior appointments is headed by — 


‘Sti K.P.S. Menon. Experts are 
co-opted on the selection com- 
mittees according to.the nature 
-of each post. Except for filling 
of posts by loan of servicess.of 


Government officials on normal 


deputation terms through the 
respective Ministries, posts are 
advertised and sélection is made 
after interviewing the applicants. 
Sri V.C. Joshi’s appointment 
was approved by the selection 
committee for senior- appoint- 
ments, and was in accordance 
with the procedure laid down by 
the Executive Council. His services 
have been obtained on deputation 
through the Ministry of Education 
‘and salary fixed on the normal 
terms prescribed by the Ministry 
of Finance. Sri Joshi was in 
the service of the Indian In- 
stitute of Public Administration 
as Project Director for more than 
three years before joining the 
Museum and: Library. He was 
not the recipient personally of 


any grant from the Asia Founda- - 


tion, 


When Sri Nanda took over 
as Director, there was : no Assis- 
tant Director from the National 
Archives. It appears that, Miss 
D. G. Keswani of the National 
Archives had helped in prelimi- 
nary arrangements and. listing of 
papers at an early stage, but she 
did not hold any post’ in the 
Nehru . Museum; her services 
were loaned for a short time by 
the National Archives. She had 


been withdrawn before Sri Nanda - 


joined. 

The institution does -not have 
scores of “highly paid” posts. 
The only. two senior appoint- 
ments, apart from the Director, 
ate those of Head of the Oral 
History Division and the Head 
of Research Division, both in 
the grade of Rs. 1100-1600. The 
incumbents of both these posts 
are officers -on deputation from 
other Government departments 

~and have been given salaries in 
accordance with normal deputa- 
tion terms. There is no Research 
Officer in the scale of Rs, 1,000. 
The Library is headed not by a 
-Librarian in the grade of Rs. 700- 
1100, but by an Assistant 


WET vw ic 


‘organization was 


‘ 
A 


Librarian in the scale of Rs. 400- 
950. The number of books in the 
Library is not 4,000, but 13,000 
excluding a rich collection of old 
newspaper files and press clipp- 
ings. There are four (not six) Guide 
Lecturers employed to serve the 
large number of visitors ranging 
between two and’ three thousand 
on week days and four and five 
thousand on holidays. The pay 
scales for academic posts conform 
to those prescribed by the U.G.C, 
There is no post of private 
secretary or P.A.; there are only 
two posts of stenographers. No 
officer of the organization has 
any separate letter-head note 
paper. 3 


Aims 


The comparison- between the ` 


Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library, the Gandhi Memorial 
Museum and the National 
Archives of India does not appear 
to be proper because of the basic 
differences in the objects of these 
institutions. The objects of the 
Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library are: (a) establishment 
and -- maintenance of Nehru 


Memorial Museum; (b) establish- , 


ment of Library of -Modern 
India; and (c) promotion of 
original research in modern 


Indian history with special re- ` 


ference to the Nehru Era. 

From the beginning, the 
planned not 
merely asa personalia museum, 
but was intended to be a living 
memorial to Jawaharlal Nehru 
by serving as an active centre of 
research in modern Indian his- 


tory. The manifold activities of - 


the Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library flow from these basic ob- 


: jectives. It is incorrect to say that 


certain ‘programmes have been 
started to cover-up something or 
the other. During the short. 
period ofits existence, this orga- 
nization has gone a long way in; 
the realization of its basic objec- 
tives despite the difficulties inher- 
ent in setting up a new institu- 
tion. Within about a year’s time 
the Library collection has touched 
the figure of 13,000 volumes be- 


side an invaluable collection of ` 


old newspapers, periodicals and 
clippings. The Library’s resour- 
ces are growing fast and soon a 
large collection of books on 


` 


- renovated. The repair 


modern India will be available 
to scholars in the Capital. 

The manuscript collection 
forms an essential part of the 
source materials which are being 
‘collected and _ Systematically 
organised. - R 

The organisation has been able 
to secure the deposit of several 


` yaluable collections of private 


papers, including those of R.P. 
Masani, R.P. Paranjpye, B.N. 
Rau, Natesan, D. D. 
Sathaye, C. Y. Chintamani, Sri 
Prakasa and N.S, Hardiker. In 
addition the records of the AICC 
and the Indian States Peoples 
Conference. have ‘also been 
acquired. Valuable work has 
been done in locating Nehru’s 
correspondence with - persons in 
India and abroad and securing 
originals or photo copies of his 
letters. Efforts for obtaining 
private papers of other Indian 
leaders are being made and 
several collections have already 
been promised for deposit, The 
papers and records received so 
far have been arranged and 


f listed. 


The collection of photorapis: 
numbering about 16,000, includes 
photographs of all Indian leaders, 
including Jawaharlal. All these 
photographs have been carefully 
preserved, arranged ‘and mean 

The Oral History project is 
pioneering effort: in collectiag 
information which Will be invalu- 
able for research and might 
otherwise be lost to posterity. 
More than a hundred recordings 
have already been made on tape 
which include the reminiscences 
of several eminent Indian leaders. 
These recordings are being trans- 
cribed and will be made avail- 
able to scholars for research, 


The resources of the Museum 


` and Library will be made avail- 


able for research from Novem- 
ber this yar. | . 
Repair Unit a 
Reference has been made to 
the repair unit being ` set up. 
The large collection of manus- 
cript material and rare publica- 
tions of this organization must 
be properly preserved and 
of. pre- 
cious documents which cannot 
possibly be sent out for renoya- 


tion has to ‘be done within the 
repository. The institution is 
‘setting up a modest '-repair unit 
_-tO meet its “essential needs. A 
machine for repair of documents. 
is being “imported, the cost of - 
which, including.’ accessories, - is 
about Rs.*. 5,000. The foreign 
exchange required for -purchase 
“of this machine is more than 
justified by the “benefits that will 
accrue from its úse in speedier 
and ‘more efficient repair of. 
- thousands of valuable documents. 
It may not’ be_out of. place to 
mention that the preservation-and 
repair machinery installed at the 
. _ National Archives (with’ which 
- comparisons have been made in 
` the article) cost several ‘lakhs of 


a rupees: in foreign: exchange. - 


- Among the institutions “which 


gat 
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~ 





or to 


deal 
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have been thought of and pro- 
posed to be set up in the memory 
of Jawaharlal Nehru, the Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library is 
the only one which is actively 
‘functioning. While the Museum 
wing of -this institution ; draws 


. thousands of visitors every day, 


the Library and Research Centre 


from November this year - will be 


serving scholars éngaged in serious 
work on Indian. history, The 
field of historical -research in 
India, particularly i in the modern 
period i -is vast, much of which is 
unexplored. -While the Record 
Offices of the Government, both 
in the States and at the Centre, 


_ have’ been ‘useful in providing to 


scholars old governmeut. records 
for reference there is ~a great 
of - meres material 


| Three and half < crores of our brothers and sisters i 
are in the ‘grip ‘of. hunger and thirst -in the 


a Send All You Can 
ue gn 
"Secretary, Bihar | "Famine - Relief 
Fund, Department of. Revenue, = 
. Government of ‘Bihar, Secretariat, 
fe i Patna o> 





A grarian Structure, 


A Study in Evolution i. 


Sulekh C. Gupta’ 


from non-official soutces which ` 
the Nehru. Memorial Museum 
and Library is bringing together ` 
to make the picture of our recent -. 
past more rounded and objective: ` 
This could not havebeen attempted 
by any-of the existing institutions, 
for example ‘the ~National-— 
Archives, which’ is confronted 
with the ever-increasing volume 
of Government - - records, „which 
need to be systematically apprais: 
ed, arranged and listed. - : 
Jawaharlal Nehru,- heder 
being a leader of- Indian nation-.- 
alism, was a serious student of 
history and the ‘author: of 
Glimpses of World History and 
the Discovery of India: Perhaps 
it is appropriate that an institu- 


tion in his “memory should be 


dedicated to historical research, 


India’ S: 





by | 
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Bihar Relief Committee, ` 
Sadaqat Ashram, Patna-10 
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PSP: Which Way? | 


was a pleading for chaos in the- 


‘QOMETIMES even „a valuable 
? contribution may- fail to re- 
alise the desired purpose if it 
suffers from serious lapses. 
This is the feeling I carried while 
reading Sri C. N. Chitta Ranjan’s 
article 
(Mainstream, June 3, 1967). - 
Obviously, the author is eager 
to see that the various Left parties. 
should exert their utmost to sort 
out what is common in their 
policies and programmes, and he 
is right when he says that-there are 
many “crucial” points common 
to them. Therefore, a dialogue 
among them is not only urgently 
needed but it is possible too. 
„Fully agreeing with this spirit 
behind the article 1 would however 
like to point out some wrong 
postulates in the article which go 
to give a lopsided view of the PSP. 
Take the question of the 
attempts at SSP-PSP unity. The 
author holds that the PSP “pathe- 


tically strives to bring about unity - 


between itself and. the SSP de- 
spite the latter’s -rebuff.” I am 
sure eyen the SSP would fear to 
assert that it had ever done so. 
This statement is not only unkind 
to the PSP but it puts the SSP 
in the wrong, Tt is known that a 


realcraving for unity-startedin the - 


ranks of the two socialist parties— 
former PSPand the Socialist Party 
of Dr Lohia—after the sad 
experience.of the Third General 
Elections (1962), rio eae 

A sort of frustration in the ranks 
and rethinking in the top leader- 
ship were then taking place, which 
compelled the two parties to 
look for a morale booster in the 
form of a unity between the two 
socialist parties, As a result of 
the rethinking while Sri Asoka 


Mehta drifted along with a chunk ` 


_of PSP into the Congress, Dr 
Lohia abandoned his earlier anti- 
Communist positions and replaced 
it by.. the new slogan “unite all 


against the Congress rule”. Accor- ` 


ding to the then PSP leadership, 
~this approach of Dr Lohia was 
“unprincipled”, had nothing to 
do with the socialist ideology and 
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*“PSP:° Which Way?’ - 


country out’ of frustration, Yet 
the unity urge was so great that 
they had to dissolve the two parties 
unconditionally to -merge into- 


one, the SSP, in the -early 1964.- 


However, the personal and poli- 
tical factors which continued to 
plague.the united party were so 
overbearing ~that the “honey- 
moon”, could not last for more 
‘than nine months and the PSP 


leadership walked out `of the. 


first Banaras unity conference 
-in November of the same year, 
leaving behind again a sizeable 
section of the former PSP in the 


` united party. The slogan of unity 


of the two parties has once 
again been yoiced after this year’s 
General Elections first by the 
SSP leaders likeSri Madhu Limaye 


and Sri: S.M. Joshi, and. favou-. 


rably . responded . to, not 
without reservations, by the 
PSP leadership. All this is only 
to point out that it is as wrong 
‘to say that the PSP was “pathe- 
tically” striving for unity 
as that the SSP rebuffed it. 
Again, it is true that the PSP 


adopts a “Brahmnical attitude”, . 


and its “ideological purity” in 
a way ‘leads it to isolation. But 
it is difficult to judge it harshly, 
despite its anti-Communist po- 
sitions, when the other socialist 
party, the SSP, adopts the policy 
of uniting all parties, ranging from 
the Communists to Swatantra, in 
order to bring about deliverance 
of the country from the Congress 


and to usher in socialism. If the . 


PSP has failed to understand ‘this 
“policy `of the SSP and rejects 
_it, how far could it be blamed on 

that count, is a moot point for 

every leftist in this country. ` 
On the question of the “Links 
With American Lobby”, I have 


to point out_only one factual” 


thing. It would be wrong to say 


that the SSP “found it necessary, 
to sever ‘all’ its connections with: ` 


‘the HMS (Hind Mazdoor Sabha) 
and start the HMP (Hind Mazdoor 
Panchayat) ‘solely’ on this ac- 
count.” One has to remember 


~ 


_ weakenzd immensely in 


war aA rvu Loi thaws, wie 
Deven Sen (who is now one of 
the top SSP leaders) is even 


today the chairman of the HMS. . 


Sri Chittaranjan takes objection 
to the conditional support that 
the PSP has decided to give to the 
Coalition. Ministries even while 
participating in them, ~And, ac- 
cording to him this posture will 


necessarily mean anti-Communism. ` 
. He has also called upon the PSP 


to shed complexes and- join 
hands “unreservedly with ‘the 
Leftist forces”, One can recall 
some relevant facts in this content. 
The Communist Party (Marxist) 
which is a major constituent in 
the Coalitions of West Bengal 
and Kerala, has itself criticised 


. the two Governments on certain 


counts; the Jan -Sangh-.and the 
CPI in Uttar Pradesh have been 


critical of some of the steps taken ` 


_by the UP Government—of 
course from diverse angles; 
- similarly the CPI (Marxist) only 


" supports the Punjab - Coalition 


_ Government and would not like 


~to join the Ministry whatever 


may be the reasons. 

One last point. The article 
says: “With a stagnant mass base 
except in a few pockets, it (PSP) 
has nevertheless managed to re- 
tain its position in Parliament 
and improve it in some States”. 
And, further, therefore, “. .its 
survival must be deemed one of 
the .imponderables in modern 
Indian politics.” For one thing, 
one should at least give some credit 
survived to the PSP for having not 


- conditions which by any standard 
were abnormal for it. It had been 
three 
of its strongholds, namely, Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar and Kerala and 
had to face the onslaught from 
its brother SSPers, One may not 
agree with all that the PSP stands 
for, but one will be failing in an 
important respect if one ignores 
the lessons of the PSP’s 
successful struggle for its 
survival which has once again 
raised zhe question of the unity 
of the two socialist parties. To 
take into account all such ex- 
periences of all the Left parties is 
necessary also in the interest of 
the much desired unity of the. 
Left forces in India. ` 

-New Delhi- Narendra Sharma. 
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“only but improved upon its past in - 


' Peace Corps : Why Must They Continue? 


TF one were to trace on the map 
of the world the areas of the 
Peace Corps operations; it would 
look like a school map of bygone 
days which showed colonial em- 
pires on all continents. 


There is a_ striking similarity 
between the ramifications of the 
Peace Corps volunteers and the 
empire building of the“old colonial 
powers, 


~. The American Peace Corps is 
called upon: to play a key role in 
the US global strategy. The rulers 
of the United States of America 
want their.plans for world domi- 


nation shared and supported by. 


the peoples and -countries of all 
the continents. That is why- the 
Peace Corps volunteers are being 
used as a handy instrument for 


bringing pressure to bear on the ` 


peoples of the developing coun- 
tries. j 


On the face ofit, the aims of the 
Peace Corps are noble. Théy have 
been formulated in simple clear- 
cut terms: work abroad and im- 
prove understanding between the 
Americans and the public of other 
countries. In reality, however, the 


Peace Corps is being used as an - 


instrument of interference in the 
domestic affairs of the countries 
in which these volunteers operate 
as a cover forthe CIA and Pen- 
tagon and where they try to sway 
public opinion. 


The subversive activities of the 
Peace Corps have provoked nume- 
rous` protests on the part of 
the public and even the govern- 
ments of many countries. The 
recent scandalous exposures by the 


OBSERVER i 


consider the advisability of having 


the Peace Corps volunteers in 


their countries at all. Some coun- 


tries have completely rejected tbe 
services of the' Peace Corps and 
the implementation of the pro- 
grammes elaborated for them by 
the US State Department. These 
volunteers have been ordered to 


_leave a number of countries be-. 


cause of their subversive and espio- 
nage activities. 

On the Indian subcontinent 
Pakistan was the first to have 
seen the danger ofthe Peace Corps. 
The Pakistani Government mus- 
tered enough courage to turn the 
volunteers out of the country after 
having rejected all the Peace 
Corps projects. . f 

Sometime ago Tanzania’s Par- 
liament discussed the conduct of 
the Peace Corps volunteers in that 


country. In their speeches the. 


deputies pointed out that the be- 
haviour of the Peace Corpsmen 
set a bad example for the country’s 
population, It was said that the 
volunteers often appeared in pub- 
lic places quite drunk. Short skirts 
and long dirty beards—such are the 
characteristic features of these 
ambassadors of civilised culture. 


Secret Plans 


The activities of the Peace Corps- 
men, writes the Turkish news- 
paper Cumhuriyet, serve the in- 
terests of the .United States and 
not Turkey. Their secret plans are 
to wheedle out information from 
people with whom they are in 


contact, and implant among the 


common peoples the world ideo- 


logy suitable for US purposes. 


Recently,a teachers’ trade union in 


. Corps: 


_ 


union said that Peace Corpsme 
send monthly secret reports 1 
their centres, f 
According to- the official Am 
rican publicatién “1967. Pea 
Program Directory 
27,000 Americans have been giv: 
an opportunity to live and wo: 
abroad in the countries of Asi 
Africa and Latin. America. Tt 
can provide excellent cover fi 
the CIA and the Pentagon oper 
fives since it makes if easier fi 
them to establish contacts ar 
obtain intelligence information, 


Noble Idea Discredited ` 


The noble -idea of. renderiz 
disinterested aid by the US - 
the peoples of developing cou. 
tries, as put forward by the la 
President John-F, Kennedy, 1 
means of disinterested exchan; 
of knowledgé and experience c 
the part of*the young people | 
advanced nations, has long ber 
discredited by the CIA and tl 
Pentagon which have turned tl 
Peace Corps into ‘an instrument : 
intérference and espionage. 

As has been asserted in the ci 
cles close to the governments | 
some non-Congress statés, t 
question of rejecting Peace Cory 
services will soon be put on tt 
agenda of the legislative assen 
blies of states. These reports a 
based on the statement made tł 
Deputy Prime Minister Morai 
Desai who said last March in tł 
Lok Sabha that if the governme: 
of any state did not want to receiy 
the Peace Corps. volunteers, tt 
latter would ‘not go there, It 


‘now learnt the Kerala Governmei 


will soon demand their quittir 
the State. 

‘In this particular issue, Ind 
would be wise-if she followe 
Pakistan’s example which ve 
diplomatically and tactfully h: 
declined any future services of tt 
Peace Corpsmen. 


American press of the financing 
by the CIA of various foundations 
sand organisations and of 
using them for collecting intel- 
ligence information and for sub- 
version, have forced the govern- 
ments of many a country- to re- 


Turkey strongly porotested against 
the stay in the country of 600 
members of the American Peace 
Corps. Turkish teachers said that 
the Peace Corps volunteers do 
nothing but harm. to the nation. 
A statement issued by the trade 
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Blueprint for Bihar 


Industrial Protrammes for the Fourth Plan: Bikar, Publisher: 
National Council of Applied Economic Research, (1967), 


Price Rs. 20; Pp. 208+-x. 


nue National Council of Ap- 
plied Economic Research has 
done a commendable work on 
Bihar’s economic problems in- 
snite of its bias for the private 
sector. The first important work 
published by the Council on the 
subject was A Tech 10-eronomic 
Survey of Bihar, 1958. The Sur- 
vey provided for the first time, a 
detailed appraisal of the resources— 
natural and human—and suggested 
the ways to utilize them for the 
economic development of the 
State. 

The present work is a follow- 
up study after the Survey. Two 
objectives were kept in mind 
while preparing this study. First 
an attempt has been made to 
review the progress made in the 
industrial sector; and second, to 
suggest programmes for the indus- 
trial development during the 
Fourth Plan. 

Two criteria have been adop- 
ted for the assessment of the 
progress made in the industrial 
sector. The first criterion is the 
percentage contributions of the 
manufacturing industries to the 
State and the national incomes; 
and the second one is the extent 
of the employment opportunities 
offered by these industries. 

From both the points of view, 
the progress made by the State 
in the industrial sector has been 
very slow. In 1960-61, after a 
decade of planning, the manufac- 
turing industries in Bihar accoun- 
ted for only 12.5 per cent of the 
total income of the State while 
the contributions of the manufac- 
turing industries in the State 
incomes of Madras, Maharashtra, 
Gujarat, Assam, Punjab, Mysore, 
Kerala, and West Bengal were 
15.3, 21.2, 19.8, 15.5, 13.9, 12.5, 
14.4 and 20,3 per cent respective- 
ly. Taking the country as a 
whole, the manufacturing indus- 
tries accounted for 13.23 per cent 
of the national income, In the 
same year, while only 6.8 per 
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cent of the total working force 
was employed in manufacturing 
industries in Bihar, the correspon- 
ding figures for Maharashtra, 
West Bengal and all-India were 
10.9, 15.3 and 9.6 per cent res- 
pectively. 

In the National Income, Bi- 
har’s share was only 7 per cent 
against 26.1 per cent for Maha- 
rashtra and 20.9 per cent for 
West Bengal. In the total indus- 
trial labour of the country the 
share of Bihar was only 5.6 per 
cent as against 20.1 per cent for 
Maharashtra and 21.2 per cent 
for West Bengal. 

If we go into more details, 
we find that the iron and basic 
industries account for the largest 
share (that is 34.7 per cent) and 
are followed by sugar but with 
only 8.9 per cent of the total. 

The situation in Bihar turns 
out to be much worse when one 
takes note of the richness of the 
State in natural and human 
resources, Bihar’s contribution 
to mineral production is 39.6 per 
cent of the entire country, but its 
exploitation within the State for 
industrial use is very little. For 
historical and other reasons, the 
Bihari private enterprise or indus- 
trial bourgeoisie has been more 
or less non-existent. Nor has 
Bihar, viewed in the all-India 
perspective, attracted many major 
industries in the private. sector 
except for steel anda few basic 
metal industries. 

In the public sector too, except 
for the Sindri Fertiliser unit, no 
large schemes had come up uptil 
the end of the Second Plan. 
During the Third Plan, the Cen- 
tral Government started work on 
some projects, but the impact of 
these projects has not yet been 
felt except for the oil refinery and 
the pyrites Company which are 
already in production. 

Judging by the size of popula- 
tion and the needs and resource 
potential of Bihar, the outlay by 


the State Government was very 
meagre; the State Government’s 
outlay has been 4.1 per cent of 
the total outlay on industries by 
all States. Almost all the major 
States of the country provided 
for much higher outlays for 
industrial development. So, at 
the end of the Third Plan, its 
impact on the economy of the 
State has not been much. 

It has been stressed that des- 
pite the existence of an iron and 
steel industry, the groups of metal 
products and machinery show 
very poor growth. In Maharash- 
tra, basic metals are not produced 
and yet in 1960-61 the net output 
of metal-based industries was as 
high as Rs. 54.30 crores whereas 
in Bihar despite a strong iron 
and steel industry, the net output 
of metal-based industries was only 
Rs, 9.3 crores. The spread effect 
of the iron and steel industry has 
been negligible. 

There is no evidence of any 
modernization of the industrial 
structure ofthe State—that is, 
household manufacturing gradu- 
ally giving place to modern small 
scale industries and from there to 
large scale production. Modern 
small industry is almost missing. 


In 1960-61, small industries, 
defined as constituting those 
registered factories employing 


less than 50 workers while using 
power or less than 100 workers 
without using power, employed 
hardly 1.6 per cent of the workers 
engaged in manufacturing indus- 
try in Bihar, contributing 3.5 per 
cent to the industrial income of 
the State. The comparable figures 
for Madras, Punjab, West Bengal 
and Maharashtra are: employ- 
ment, 4.6 per cent, 6.1 per cent, 
3.9 per cent and 7.9 per cent 
respectively; and net output 10.6 
per cent, 11.1 per cent, 4.4 per 
cent and 7.8 per cent respec- 
tively. : 

In 1960-61, in the State more 
than two-thirds (66.9 per cent) 
of the industrial labour came 
from household enterprises and a 
little less than one-fifth (18.4 per 
cent) accounted for by non-house- 
hold, small, traditional, non-regis- 
tered factories. - 

Lastly, the large-scale indus- 
tries are concentrated only in 
two or three districts of the State. 
The present study has stressed 
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the need for the removal of dis- 
-parities in industrial growth 
between the districts. It has 
divided the entire State into three 
zones: the first zone comprises 
the districts of Saharsa, Monghyr, 
Bhagalpur, Purnea and Santhal, 


Parganas; the second zone in- 
cludes Ranchi, Singhbhum, 
Dhanbad, Hazaribagh and 


Palamau; and the districts of 
Patna, Gaya, Shahabad, Saran, 
Champaran, Muzaffarpur and 
Darbhanga are to form the 
third zone. 

For the last zone; the establish- 
ment of anumber of consumer 
goods industries based on large 
local demand has been recommen- 


ded. This zone does not have any - 


extractive minerals and the 
economy is entirely agricultural. 
That is why an agro-industrial 
development corporation has 
been suggested. Light engineer- 


ing, chemical, agricultural and 
livestock-based industries may 
be suitable for this zone. 

The second zone needs ancil- 
lary industries, and the creation of 
ddequate tertiary activities 
around large-scale factory sites. 


The setting up of a regional ` 


laboratory to suggest utilisation 
of wastes has been suggested. 

In the ‘first zone, the indus- 
trial programming has to begin 
with the location of suitable 
growth centres. The occurrence 
of numerous, sparsely populated 
villages in this area is an obs- 
tacle in the way of any scheme 
of economic development. The 
government should frame a 
programme keeping this fact in 
mind. . | 

For future development, Bihar 
should take bold steps and 
encourage the private enterprise, 
but the private sector’s growth 


should not be unfettered. 

‘The study has suggested 
specific programmes and has- 
discussed their economics and 
their likely contributions to the 
economic growth of the State. 
If all the programmes suggested 
in the book are implemented, the 
net additional output from the 
industrial sector will be Rs. 293.64 
crores and additional employment 
in industries by 1970-71 will be 
423.650. But al this will 
require an additional investment 


‘to the tune of Rs: 1,081.38 crores 


and 1,169.63 thousand kw power 
and 124.87 million tonnes of 
additional transport capacity will 
be needed. ` 
Let us 


hope, the present 


-~ Government in Bihar will realise 


the need to remedy the situation 
as early as possible. 


_ Girish Mishra 


eT 


CONGRESS & DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM (Continued from page 25) 


bugbear of bureaucracy and the 
shadow of the money bags have 
to be reckoned with by the Gov- 
ernment. The manoeuvres of Big 
Business through the executive 
wing or political lobby and the 
concerted attacks on those in 
Government who are spokesmen 
of the underdog are in evidence 
today. It is not without 
significance that the strength of 
progressive intellecutals in the 
.parliamentary wing the Congress 
is comparatively depleted after 
the Fourth: General Election; 


mostly those who can show 


- tolerance (even without reconci- 


liation) to the present class struc- 
ture have found it possible to 
reoccupy the seats of power. 
It is to be hoped that the liaison 


committees will work in harmony | 


‘and that both tke organisational 
and parliaméntary wings will 
fearlessly take up implementation 
of the various programmes. 

The measures already 
recommended by the Working 
Committee and a few more that 
are necessary must be spelt out to 


the masses in concrete terms with’ 
proper organization, mass sup- 
port can be mobilized’to usher in 
a now destiny for the nation with- 
out shedding a drop of blood. 
The only thing that needs to be 
done to ensure public coopera- 
tion is effective and rigorous 
implementation of a few basic 
programmes because “a new 
order only becomes acceptable 
to the multitude when it is 
apparent that the will of the old 
has been definitely broken” 


(Laski). 


EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION- (Continued from page 28) 


live in one or two rooms, students 
have no space to read and write. 
One can suggest. that there are 
libraries and study-centres for 


them, but how long can they stay. 


there and how effectively can 
they devote themselves to study 
immediately after the day’s work? 
And, secondly, how long can they 
remain with out food? One can 
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say that they can go to canteens, 
but how many canteens serve 
subsidised food? 

The problem of the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity 
is a very complex one. Neverthe- 
less, it needs immediate attention. 
If at all we are sincere about the 
national goal as described in the 
Directive Principles of our Cons- 


titution, the most essential thing 
for us is to provide equal oppor- 
tunity of education to all, Asa 
special Comm 'ttee appointed by 
the General Assembly of tlie 
UNC pointed out inits report 
on education, “In the field of 
education no principle is more 
important than the equality of 
opportunity.” (To be continued) 
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0° final aim can only be a classless society 
with equal economic justice and opportunity 
for all, a society organized on a planned basis 
for the raising of mankind to higher material 
and cultural level, to a cultivation of spiritual 
values of eo-ọperation, unselfishness, the spirit of 
service, the desire to do right, goodwill and love 
—ultimately a world order. Everything that 
comes in the way will have to be removed, gently 
if possible, forcibly if necessary. And there 
seems to be little doubt that coercion will often 
be necessary. 
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INDIANOIL has freed me from long, tedious hours over my stove; now 
there’s time to spare for the distractions of City life. Indane, INDIANOIL's 
liquefied petroleum gas, makes my cooking clean, fast and easy, and there’s 
no blackening of pots and pans. ` 


My homework as well as mother’s household tasks are a lot easier because 
of INDIANOIL. It supplies Jyoti kerosene to light our lamp and cook our 
meals. Kerosene is brought to my village by bullock-cart, But INDIANOIL 
makes sure it reaches all villages, however far, by many kinds of transport 
l —tank wagons and tank trucks, 3-wheelers, camel- and mule-carts and 
7 f even hand-carts. 


INDIANOIL is able to do all this because it is owned by us. 
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-OLENE —a “National Trust for Economic Prosperity 
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FIGURES ATA GLANCE 
; 1965 : Rs 17,300,000 | : 
1966: Rs 31 ,000,000 ` 


EXPORT EARNINGS IN 1966 

i: K. and W.Europe Rs 15,317,000 
U.S.A, wil: cae 3,685,000 
Australia, New Zealand 

and Far East e. ave 3,123,000 
Canada es, ave 2,225,000 
Middle East ... `’ s 2,675,000 
West Indies... e 2,400,000 | 
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| INDIA | 
Exports Hit New Highi in 1966 


Rs 31 Million Earnedi in Foreign Exchange 


Bata-India, the country’s leading exporter such highly developed countries as the 
of footwear, has hit a new high in 1966, by? U.K., the U.S.A., Canada, and others, 
earning Rs 31 million in foreign exchange. £ where quality products have to be offered 

A net gain of U. S. $ 500,000 (half. a ata price that must meet both internatio- 
million) over what it earned in 1965. ! “nal and local competitions. : sa 

A remarkable performance indeed : ac-"#% Bata-India has rendered service to the 
hieved at a time of general decline in ` _ Country by earning valuable foreign ex- 
exports from India, and in the face of keen ` change. And it has earned entitlements to 










competition from such major exporters aS import its vital raw materials which arg 


Japan, Hong Kong and others. - wn 1 yet scarce in ‘the country and which it is 
What is more, many developing coun-.”’ progressively and successfully substituting 

tries, becoming self-sufficient in footwear with indigenous ones. 

production, are not only restricting imports, $e The Company makes full use of its 

but are making a bid to enter the export Market Research and Product Devélop- 

field. themselves. Ki ment. methods, which enable it to keep 
Bata- India, consequently, has to build pace with progress in the developed coun- 
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Born in free India, Have breathed: : But Tam io i . It is the Youth of today th: 


freedom sincé: birth. ~ Fhave watched’ _ aware that my country has a great will shape the future of this 
in, breathless wotider-the growth of. ` tradition, rich and:resilient. Nation, now pulsating with 
the Nation, despite- stresses: I am. proud that. today we produce energy, I ait aia 
and strains. Jam awarèof ~. jet: planes aind computers; twenty = € sg we : 


the challenge that faces the ‘Nation years ago we were dependent 


' building anew in the face ofodds.,- on imports even for pins and blades! M i 
> FREEDOM 


` Confidence builds the natior 
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FOR A NEW CRUSADE 


pwo decades mark a brief period in the history of 
any nation, and particularly so in the case of our 
ancient land whose civilisation dates back many thousa- 
ands of years. Yet this period since the achievement of 
national independence this week twenty years ago, 
has been of vastly greater significance to all its people 
than any comparable period in the past. 
Into this small span have been packed much joy 
and infinitely more suffering, long hours of distress 
and frustration and fleeting moments of glory; con- 
siderable achievement in the economic sphere and a 
staggering amount of work yet to be done; enthusing 
promises and depressing failure to keep many of them; 
satisfaction over growth more than offset by the 
-knowledge that the fruits have passed to a few chosen 
hands; erosion in real wages and simultaneously 
increasing prosperity of the wealthy; ups and downs 
in international relations, and much more besides. 
The result of the varied experience, so far as the 
common people are concerned, is hope considerably 
tempered by misgivings, determination to achieve 
economic freedom for themselves in the face of the 
obstacles deliberately laid in their path by vested 
interests, confidence that in the long run the people’s 
will must prevail and consciousness that in the short 
run a mighty struggle has to be waged to wipe out 
the stranglehold of feudal and Big Business interests 
constantly striving to keep the millions in economic 
bondage. 


Democracy on the basis of adult suffrage was 
ushered in under the best auspices, although the 


atmosphere was vitiated by the partition bloodbath. 
The Industrial Policy Resolution of 1948 gave hope 
that under Jawaharlal Nehru’s guidance the nation 
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would progress speedily along the Nehru path to 
socialism. When we gave ourselves our first Consti- 
tution we were firmly convinced that the Directive 
Principles would become a reality in our lifetime. 
Concern over the subversive activities of the communal 
elements was balanced by the thought that the masses 
had by and large imbibed the country’s tradition of 
tolerance and would not condone violence against 
kith and kin. The early land reforms induced the 
expectation that feudalism would be a thing of the 
past. India’s role in international affairs made it 
seem certain that our country, despite all its difficul- 
ties, would be a major factor for peace. 

When the performance of those in power did not 
match the generous promises, sagging hopes were 
revived briefly by the Avadi resolution of the Congress 
and Parliament’s acceptance of the goal of a socialist 
state. Nationalisation of life insurance, which at 
that time appeared to be the first step in the biggest 
ever process of economic transformation, gave fur- 
ther strength to these hopes. 

But those in authority, including Jawaharlal Nehru 
himself, were soon seen to be helpless against the 
massive pressure of Big Business and feudal interests 
backed by. foreign monopoly capital. Nationalisation 


‘was still-born, while. the public sector made half- 


hearted progress as a result of responsibility for its 
growth and development being entrusted to men 
who had no faith in it : the public sector, which could 
and ought to have been the base of the national 
economy by the early sisxties, is still tottering, partly 
as a result of sabotage by the private sector and 
partly because of abject dependence on foreign powers 
for essential needs. For a brief moment the handling 
of the oil sector brought a glimmering of optimism, 
but only for a moment. j 

Despite Nehru’s leadership the nation was not 
marching towards socialism as it ought to have been. 
On the other hand, concentration of wealth and 
economic power grew apace, and the political parties, 
notably the Congress, were increasingly becoming 
the pawns of the monied classes. The Western 
lobby, backed by vested interests at home and neo- 
colonialists abroad, was seeking steadily to under- 
mine national policies within the country as well 
in respect of foreign relations. It must be admitted 
that but for Jawaharlal’s presence these anti-national 
and anti-people forces might indeed have had their 
way totally. 


The setback of 1962 gave an opportunity to these 
forces to mount a determined attack on the Nehru 
line : despite not being in complete possession of his 
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. great faculties, Nehru did succeed in warding off 
the concerted attack. Lal Bahadur Shastri resisted 
the temptation to discard accepted policies, but was 
increasingly under pressure, when he died in Tashkent. 
Meanwhile, the successfull resistance to Pakistani 
attack on the field of battle not only restored national 
morale but made it clear to all aggressors that India 
would not be meek in the face of aggression. The 
victory itself was a vindication of Nehru’s policies 
and programmes, for it was the industrial base he had 
laid that made the defence system strong. Those who 
craved to cling to the coat-tails of the West received 
their biggest setback, for before the people’s eyes 
stood completely exposed the perfidy of the Americans 
and their British allies. 

_ The first year of Indira Gandhi’s administration 
saw major inroads by vested interests and an acces- 
sion of strength for the Western lobby. But as ‘the 
Fourth General Election approached the Prime 
Minister appeared to have done some rethinking. 
The virtual collapse of the Congress Party in the elec- 
tions and the emergence of coalition governments in 
many States thereafter made it imperative for the 
Congress and particularly the Union Government 
to discard as much as possible of the old ways. Indica- 
tion that change was indeed taking place was provided 
by the ‘forthright stand taken on West Asia in con- 
trast to the continuous wobbling over the historic 
battle for national independence in Vietnam. But 
not enough evidence has been forthcoming of change 
in attitude to the vested interests: the move on privy 
-purses may be attributed to pique at desertion by the 
princes rather than to scruples about allowing parasi- 
tism to flourish in a society ‘pledged to. equality. 
‘The continuing lethargy in dealing with the 
problem of monopoly. and concentration 
despite many reports on the subject the disinclina< 
.tion to resort to monopoly procurement and State 
-trading in foodgrains so as to ensure: that available 
food is collected and equitably distributed, the re- 
luctance to place ceilings on urban and rural income, 
the readiness to entertain ideas of “Wage freeze” 
without equal readiness to control and bring down 
the propped-up prices of essential commodities, the 





and taking steps to prevent consolidation of gains 
by these. This can be achieved not by mere flogging of 
a dead horse but only by using the power available 
to destroy the citadels of reaction. If the Right-wing 
the Congress is dangerous, the Swatantra and Jan 
Sangh are equally so. The effort has therefore to 
fight all three at once and mobilise the masses for 
this purpose. If one or two coalition governments 


have to break up on this account, the risk is worth 


taking, for where the progressive parties cannot pre- 
vent Rightist ascendancy by participating in power 
it is much better to stay out and organise mass strug- 
gles against reaction. Where the Left is dominant 
in government, the task is to prevent attempts to 
erode unity and ensure the achievement of common 
goals on the basis of popular support. The unity of 
the progressive elements coupled with the organisation 
of mass forces together form the surest guarantee of 
national advance. Neither opportunist alliances at 
the top nor foolhardy mass action by dividing up the 
allies can strengthen the army of progress. 

The progressive parties as well as the progressive 
elements in the Congress have to think in terms 


of working out a basis for united effort to bring | 


about the isolation of reactionary elements and to 
usher in genuine people’s governments: responsive to 
mass interests, in every State az well as at the Centre. 
This is the task to which p og ‘2ssive parties, groups 
and. individuals all over th: ountry have to pledge 
themselves on Independence Day this year. The stirring 
call of twenty-five years ago, Do or Die, beckons us 
all with a new meaning for a new crusade for economic 
independence. : f : 
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CRISIS OF CONGRESS : 1947-67 





The Rout of the Rump 


On August 15, 1947, Britain 
transferred power to India— 
problems rather than power. It 
was a great event, somewhat 


unprecedented in history. Both ` 


sides—the British and the Indian— 
took credit for its uniqueness. 
Each side magnified its own role— 
the British for voluntary transfer 
of power and the Indian for 
winning independence by a non- 
violent struggle. 

The long-awaited independence 
did arrive. But the Bastille had not 
fallen; it was not even attacked. 
Power was transferred to the 
Indians; it was not seized by them. 
Struggle was there; sacrifice was 
there; suffering was there—all of 
them heroic. The masses were 
articulate, organised and ready 
for action. They were very eager 
to be at the barricades as the 
Naval Strike of 1946 showed. But 
somehow the drums were not 
beaten. The result was that 
instead of becoming actors the 
people remained in the galleries. 
From there they: witnessed the 
horse-trading that made the last 
scene of the long drama of the 
struggle for freedom. So-the first 
achievement of independence was 
to sublimate the revolutionary 
urge of a brave people. 

India does not require a Burke 
to show that in 1947 a revolution 
was prevented and not made. The 
English are a unique race indeed. 
They never drafted their constitu- 
tion or codified their laws, and 
yet they drafted constitutions and 
codified laws for other peoples. 
During ascendency they exported 
their island institutions and by- 
laws to distant lands, and during 
decline, started exporting their 
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variety of revolution to them. The 
Indian Revolution of 1947 was 
then the twentieth-century edition 
of the Glorious Revolution of 
1688. Like the latter, it was 
characterised by adjustments, 
compromises and continuity. 

Tn fact, it was a Revolution of 
Continuity. It was a compromise 
between imperialism and colonial 
nationalism, between imperialist 
bourgeoisie and colonial bour- 
geoisie, between nationalism and 
communalism, between decadent 
feudalism and growing capitalism, 
between old bureaucracy and new 
democracy. Adjustments were 
made at almost every step and 


the continuity of the old institu- - 


tions was maintained. A clear 


break with the past was not 

affected. 

Emergence of Rump 
Consequently, new India 


proceeded to consolidate these 
compromises, adjustments and 
continuities. Sardar Vallabhai 
Patel integrated the feudal India 
with modern India; the Constitu- 
tion integrated all possible forms 
of Government: the country in- 
tegrated cultures of centuries. The 
household of an old elite becomes 
an eclectic hotch-potch of the 
Convent, Karmayoga and Karma- 
kand. The elite-to-be does not 
hesitate to combine twist dance, 
revolutionary slogans and antedi- 
luvian sentiments. 

Power was transferred to the 
Indian National Congress. About 
two years before independence its 
most radical wing, the Communist 
Party of India, was out of it. 
About one year after independence 
the next radical wing, the Congress 
Socialist Party, left it. So 
ideologically, not organisationally, 
the Congress Party became the 
Rump of the old Indian National 
Congress. 


In effect, this Rump was the 
sole beneficiary of the negotiated 
incependence. For twenty years 
it wielded power both at the 
Centre and in the States witha 
few minor exceptions. The ruling 
Rump became the architect and 
path-finder of new India. Its 
traits reflected themselves in the 
life and institutions of the period 
and the traits of the period in the 
Rump. The Rump is a museum | 
of living. celebrities representing 
different phases and trend of 
modern India. It isa cross-sec- 
tion of the accumulated heap of 
centuries. The main uniting force 
has been office and power. 


Into this amorphous con- 
glomeration Nehru tried to inject 
progressive ideals and ideology. 
Bui in the absence of the militant 
cadres of the thirties and forties 
from the ranks of the ruling party 
the “go” of Nehru could not 
become an “effective go”. Now 
at times from different considera- 
tions P.C. Joshi and J.P: Narayan 
regret these exits which deprived 
the ruling party of an effective 
and progressive drive from within. 


Consequently, the Rump was 
put off the leash to add to its 
quarry of “Power” and “Office”. 
Tt succeeded in its hunt for them 
so long as it could exploit the 
popular image of Nehru. But in 
the Fourth General ' Election it 
failed to do so. The phenomenal 
rout of the Rump’ within three 
years of the demise of Nehru has 
few precedents in the history of a 
political party. 

For over a decade the people 
remained almost helpless specta- 
tors of the degeneration in politi- 
cal life. It was generally believed 
that the Indian Natioal Congress 
had brought independence, demo- 
cratic freedoms and fundamental 
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rights to the door of the common 
man. And by the Congress was 
meant the Rump. The Rumpites | 
sedulously disseminated this 


belief. The masses registered their. 


gratitude to these middle-class 
“leaders in the three General Elec- 
tions and-innumerable local elec- 
- tions. `The people had faith in 
these stalwarts of the: link-genera- - 
tion who swore by the dynamism 
of Nehru and continued to glorify 
the self-sacrifice of Gandhi. They . 
entrusted the freedom-fighters with 
the task of consolidating the gains ` 
of freedom which they~ were sup- 
posed to . have achieved. for the 
` nation. > . ; 
.. This was not unnatural.ata 
time when the Rump was headed 
by men whohad become legendary 
figures. Then there was Nehru’s 
poetry of progress. The people 
` hoped that. the leaders would 
consummate the revolution ‘of 
- expectations in the bloodless 
manner of the-fevolution of 1947.. 

There was a negative factor as 
well.. As the masses could not 
actively participate.-in the final 
phase of the drama of the struggle 
for freedom, they became morally 
disarmed to censure the leaders. ` 
The upshot was that for - some 
years the Rumpites were spared ` 
effective and organised -criticism 
by the people: 

Somehow, ` for. about two 


decades, the ruling Rump had- ` 


not to reckon with a strong 
opposition. There are -Opposi- 
tion parties of the Right and of 
the Left: On ‘the Right are the 
Swataritra Party. and the Jana 
Sangh. On the Left are Samyukta ` 
. Socialist Party, the Praja Socia- 
list Party, the- Communist Party 
and - the Marxist Communist 
Party. Besides these, there are 
splinter groups of both hues. — 

"All these partiés.- have_.one.: 
thing in common; their source of 


strength has been mainly negative. .. 
Even to-day they cash chiefly on- 


the weakness or -inability of the’ . 


ruling Rump -in delivering ‘the, . 


goods. ` : Banc: 
The Right emphasises that the 
ruling party cannot efficiently: 
deliver the goods to the feudalists, 
the bourgeoisie—indigenous ‘as 
. well as foreign, the small business- 
men and the middle-classes. 
The Left. emphasises that the 

. ruling party has failed to imple- 
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„ positive . 
. gramme of lasting. importance. 


ment its* progressive objectives 
and is incapable of ameleorating 
the condition of the middle-classes, 
workers and peasants, - 

The Right parties represent the. 
reactionary elements and trends 
integrated by the Revolution of 
Continuity—feudal,. bourgeois, 
conservative, - medievalist, obs- 
curantist,- traditionalist, com- 
munalist and = -chauvinistic. 
From. this point of. view the 
Rump, minus its Nehruite 


leaven, isnot much different. In 


fact, the Right.is the second line 
of defence of these elements and 
trends, the first being the Rump. 
By their very nature the Right 
parties. could. not have an All- 
India mass following based on a 
socio-economic. pro- 


They could at best appeal to 
and.stir traditional loyalties or 
antediluvian `. sentiments on - 
favourable occasions. 


Ineffective Oppostition 


-The .Left. parties could have. 
removed this serious: lacuna of 
Indian democracy. They were 
expected. to give the nation an 
effective, rationalist, modernist, 
secular and progressive Opposition 
and alternative. In fact, in the first 
flush. of freedom and democracy 


-those who formed the Socialist 


Party and the Kisan Mazdoor 
Praja Party came out -of- the 
Congress with the hope of play- 
ing such a“role. The. expectation 
of becoming an effective. Opposi- 


` tion—let alone the question of ` 


alternate_government—proved. to 
be moonshine. Attempts at. 
re-groupings and re-alignments did. 
not bear fruit.. Some of the ex- 
Congressmen and Socialists stag- 
ed come-backs to the fold of the 
Rump not to invigorate it ideo- 
logically, `as they. claimed as a 


facé-saving device, but to fall in © 


line with- it. _ The Communist 
Party remained a strong and well- 
knit force till the 1964 split. ‘But 


it too-could_ not act as an éffec- . 
. tive All-India Opposition. . 


‘In short, for two decades the 
Left warties failed to provide a 
strong Opposition. They had posi- 
tive socio-economic. programmes. : 
But neither jointly nor separately _ 
could they command mass follow- 
ing on an All-India scale. They 
did not have the record of a 
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sustained national movement to 
their credit. The result- was that 
the Rump ruled the roost without 


. any serious challenge to its posi- 


tion. _ . 
“Subjectively also conditions 

helped the growth of degeneration 

in public life. From the point of 


view of self-discipline the public~ 


men associated with the old Indian 
National Congress fall into three 
categories. ie 
One category consists of those 
who imbibed the Gandhian moral 
self-discipline. To-day most. of 
them are in the Saryodaya and 


like movements. 


The second category includes. 


those who imbibed the- Neliruite 


and Marxist intellectual self-dis- . 
cipline. To-day most of them are - 


in the Left parties. ee ee: 
The residue—and this’ is by 


the Rump. From this point of view 
as well, the Congress Party can be 
regarded as the Rump. of the old 
national movement. The Rumpi- 
tes were, no doubt, influenced by 
Gandhi .and- Nehru, as a whole 
and individually. They accepted 
the leadership of the two’-to 


_ become national heroes. But. they 
` could not imbibe the quintessence - ~ 


of their teachings and personali- 
fies. During-the fight for freedom 
most of these patriots convenien- 


‘fly viewed self-disciplines of the 


two -nation-builders as - their 


_. This division; it must be men- 
tioned, was not rigid; it.could not 


be so. Excéptions, . intermixtures - 


and wobblings are always possible 
in political life and more so under 
the democratic.set-up. ~ Lal Baha- 
dur Shastri, for example, was-an 
exception. In his - personality 
were blended both ‘the self-disci- 
plines. The important -point.here 
is that by and large the members 
of the Rump, ‘though faithful to 
Gandhi and Nehru, could not 
make the qualities of both or any 
of them’ as.their own. The unfor: 
tunate result was that in the even- 
ing of their lives - these ‘patriots 
were in for nemesis.“ > —- 
. Thus. objectively -and. subjėc- 
tively the Rumpites became mag- 
terless-politicians ‘and ‘statesmen. 
Add to this situation some pecu- 
Tiar aspects of the -Revolution of 


‘far the largest chunk—make' up ' 


-individual fads or idiosyncrasies. - 


Continuity. Paradoxical though ` 


itlooks, independence -created a 
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vacuum and a predicament in the 
careers of the architects of 
independence, especially of the 
Rump patriot. So far the main 
springs of his life had been pas- 
sion for national freedom and 
urge for the service of the people. 
The coming of independence en- 
ded the passion and the character 
of independence sublimated the 
urge. The latter phenomenon 
requires study. In the early years 
of new India the patriot ordinar- 
ily, and perhaps sincerely, wanted 
to switch on from destruction to 
construction, from opposition to 
consolidation, from: a negative 
role to a positive role. That 
desire could not be fulfilled. 
Unlike most other revolutions, 
the Indian Bloodless Revolution 
discouraged the Spoils System. 

The ordinary patriot was, 
therefore, deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of serving his people in the 
spirit of Gandhian self-denial. 
Again, the moral standard of the 
tradition-ridden civil servant was 
not elevated. Also, unlike the 
Sarvodayites and the Leftists, the 
Rump patriot did not have ave- 
nues to satisfy his urge for service. 
He did not know what to do. 

Hence a vacuum and a pre- 
dicament. The glow of freedom 
and the self-satisfaction of having 
participated in the freedom strug- 
gle were not enough to solve the 
problem. Both the new state and 
the old patriot were losers—the 
former by not being able to uti- 
lise the noble urge of the patriot 
and the latter by not being able 
to direct that urge along fruitful 
and healthy channels. Later on 
the main loser proved to be the 
state, nation and society. 


Floodgates of Opportunities 


Power was, in effect, transferred 
to the Rump. Hence, 
its leaders came to occupy posi- 
tions of authority in the new 
state. This naturally made other 
patriots jealous. They too began 
to covet worldly gains. They 


proceeded to cash on political _ 


connections or the Old Prison 
Ties (O.P.T.) directly or indirectly. 
And the new era opened flood- 
gates of opportunities. The allure- 
ments and compulsions of the 
acquisitive society multiplied 
rapidly. The masters of such a 


society know very well how to 


some of. 


buy over even its moral opponents 
as willing partners. 

On the acquisitive society the 
Nehruite liberal-cum-socialist 
idealism implanted big projects, 
big development schemes and big 
foreign aid programmes., The 
Spoils System was discouraged, 
but it surreptitiously entered 


‘through the back door. 


Then, the Revolution of Con- 
tinuity had permitted continuance 
of old institutions in the name 
of the national trait of “live and 
let live”. Worse than this was 
the continuance of the feudal and 
bourgeois parasitic habits. The 
masterless politician was an easy 
victim of these habits. A metamo- 


rphosis took place in his career. - 


Scheming Self-Seeker 


In the evening of his life the 
life-long austere patriot became a 
scheming self-seeker with venge- 
ance. The Gandhian self-denial 
made room for self-acquisition. 
The Rump patriot got a -new 


‘vocation, a new urge. Gone was 


his predicament: The passion 
for power, position and wealth 


came into full play. And the. 


poor nation was over-burdened 
with an army of unemployed 
political rentiers—an army much 
more`-costly than an army of 
occupation. Black politics became 
incertable in the climate of Black 
Market and Black Money.. The 
patriots career now turned out 
to be a good illustration of the 
views of Kautilya and Acton on 
“Power” and of Kropotkin on 
“Office”. 

The soldier of the struggle for 
freedom now fought battles for 
licences, quotas, permits and 
elections. .The followers of the 
Tagore-Gandhi-Nehru Syndicate 
now became pawns in the Ghosh- 
Reddy-Patil Syndicate. The 
transformation took place without 
the patriot realising as to what 
was happening -to his persona- 
lity. The bright and busy pre- 
sent, after a long spell of dark- 
ness did not leave time for think- 
ing about the progress and process 
of changes. The austere hero of 
the nation did not deliberately 
bargain for popular suspicion, 
contempt and wrath. He is now 
stunned when nemesis has descen- 
ded upon him. Perhaps a few 
Rump patriots may now benefit 
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themselves and the posterity by 
penning “Experiments with Truth” 
or “Confessions”. 

_ The diseases of political reu- 
tierism, it must be mentioned, 
did not remain endemic. They 
infected other parties as well; 
This was not unnatural. In fact, 
this phenomenon was neither, 
unexpected nor unforeseen. The 
modicum of power enjoyed by 
the Congressmen in 1937-39 had 
brought to the fore the symptoms 
that led to the fatal diseases on 
the assumption of full and unin- 
terrupted power. 

That was why Gandhi, the 
superb statesman, had advised 
dissolution of the Congress after 
the attainment of independence. 
Nehru’s writings of the earlier 
period throw light on the shape of 
things to come after independence. 
He found that the Congiessmen 
were Sinking to the level of ordi- 
nary politicians without principles 
and governed by .opportunism. 
Party and group conflicts had 
engulfed even those who were 
otherwise men of integrity. In 
provincial sphere there was 
“extreme bitterness and often an 
utter lack of scruples” even among 
those who were “ordinarily hon- 
ourable and straight.” 


The events leading to the Tři- 
puri episode showed that pro- 
vincial deterioration was “being 
transferred or extended to the 
All-India plane”. (Nehru: A 
Bunch of O'd Letters, 1958, p312) 

‘Vulgarity, that most distress- 
ful symptom creeps into our 
public life in the Congress and 
even more outside it.” (Nehru: 
The Unity of India, 1948, p 161). 

What is most surprising and 
stunning, though telling and 
indicative, was that the prevailing 
malady penetrated even institu- 
tions embodying Gandhian idea- 
lism. On April 28, 1938, Nehru 
wrote to Gandhiji, “We are 
developing very rapidly on Tam- 
many Hall lines and it is distres- 


’ sing to find even the Gandhi Seva 


Sangh........ has descended 
to the common level.” (Nehru: A 
Bunch of Old Letters, 1958, p276). 

So the patriot was, after all 
an ordinary mortal. He was not 
free from usual human frailties, 
from the evils of power politics. . 
Even the members of the Gandhi 
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Seva Sangh, who were supposed 
to have imbibed the Gandhian 
Aparigraha, could not be immune 
from the infection of factionalism 
and groupism. : 
During the period of freedom 
struggle the’ diseases of public life 
did not become malignant. The 
patriot was moved by passion for 
national freedom. He believed in 
service, sacrifice and suffering. 
Whenever’ the call of the nation 
came; he forgot the petty squab- 
bles and was in the van. He was 
idolised. He was known as a 
sufferer and not a faction leader. 
Independence, as said before, 
meant the diseases of public life 
overpowered the Rump patriot. 


The condition of masterlessness ~ 


helped the process. Soon he 
came to be known as a faction 
leader rather than a patriot, with 
a record of. service, sacrifice and 
suffering. In the absence of 
Gandhian moral self-discipline 
corruption in public life became 
inevitable andin the absence of 


Nehruite intellectual self-discipline . 


itscoverage became impossible. 
Such a phenomenon is not 
unexpected. That is why the 
architects of a social revolution 
unhesitatingly take resort to iron 
discipline in organising the new 


order and in curbing human . 


frailties of comrades. 

It called for ruthlessness on 

` the part of the top leaders to see 
that the patriots did not become 

political rentiers and that the 

O.P.T. was not exploited for per- 

sonalends. This was not pos- 

sible in the atmosphere of con- 

tinuity and compromises. 

Then by inclination and train- 
ing Nehru, the unquestioned 
leader of the Rump, was incapable 
of acting as a ruthless purifier of 
his comrades’ weaknesses. He was 
not a task-master but a school- 
master and that also of Harrovian 
tradition with abhorrence for 
ruthlessness and loyalty to com- 
tades. By mental make-up ~he 
could not “stomach” the kind of 
politics that had characterised 
the Congress organisation in 
1938-39. Allhis life he “kept 
absolutely aloof” from such 
politics. He confessed in a letter 
to Subhas Chandra Bose (Febru- 
ary 4, 1939), “I function indivi- 
dually without any group or any 
second person to support me, 
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although I am happy enough to 
possess the confidence of many.” 
(Nehru: A Bunch of Old Letters, 
1958, p312). 

This quality enabled him to 
enjoy the confidence of millions 
and indirectly helped him to 
shelter the Rumpites from the 
anger of the people. But it is also 
made him unfit for correcting 
them. >. 

One more confession about’ 


himself. Being disgusted of the - 


petty factionalism in the Congress 


` hé wrote on August 18, 1939, “I 


fear I ami an ineffective politician 


at any time, and I have no taste . 


whatever for the variety of politics 
that has lately developed.” 
(Nehru: The Unity of India, 1948, 
P169) He was too much of an 
idealist to have liking for bossism 


in politics that pervaded all 
levels of the Congress organisa- 
tion. ; 


Nehru generally kept himself 
away from the politics of manipula- 
tions and intrigues. In that sense 
he was “an ineffective politician”. 
He “felt out of place and a 
misfit” in the atmosphere of in- 
trigues.. (Nehru: A Bunch of Old 
Letters, 1958, p 277). > 

A habit of mind different 
from that of an ordinary Con- 
gressman or politician was deve- 
loped. Whenever he found that 
the climate of national politics was 
stagnant and sickening, he wished 
to get out of it. He would visit 
Europe and take doses of: socia- 
listic idealism. These. escapades 
and doses proved refreshing for 
him and useful for the ideological 
progress of the national move- 
ment. . 

But then. such escapism was 
not healthy’ or -helpful when he 
was called upon to mend the 
organisational short-comings of 
the party during the-post-indepen- 
dence period. As Prime Minister 
many avenues of escape were 
available. Now he did not take 
doses; he administered them on 
the amorphous Rump—first the 
dose of the Directive Principles, 
then of the Socialistic Pattern of 
Society and finally of Socialism. 


The more the Rump deteriorated - 


ethically, the higher was the 
Nehruite dose. In vain, the 
visionary Nehru endeavoured to 
inject vision into those who had 


_ either lost the power of acquiring 


it or were not inclined to have it. 
Those who had viewed his socia- 
lism and rationalism of the thir- 
ties as his fads took these doses 


as Mere objects of semantics and. 


slogans for electioneering. 

The Rump became a standing 
paradox with a leader full of lofty 
idealism and a rank and file full 


of opportunism, factionalism, 
groupism and ideological 
bankruptcy. 


Add to this the conditions 
created by the nature of the Indian 
Revolution of Continuity. ‘The 
decaying, dying and reactionary 
institutions were not swept away 
in 1947; they were retained, even 
stabilised. This phenomenon was 
in tune with the Whiggist tradi- 
tion that génerations of Indian 
patriots had come to admire under 
the impact of English education 
and with the Gandhi-Nehru 
tradition in which the link-genera- 
tion was brought up. In fact, the 
latter tradition was the Indian 


version of British Whiggism?.. 


The revolution that Gandhi 
envisaged was, so Nehru certified, 


“in terms of continuity and not ' 


in terms of break.” 

Hence, according to him, most 
of the reactionaries in India were 
not so rigid in their reaction as in 


Europe or America and most of | 


the advanced people were in- 
fiuenced by Gandhi. “He created 


_connecting links between conflict- 


Mende: 
Nehru, 


ing interests.” (Tiber 
Conversations with Mr. 
1956, pp 139-40). 


This feature of Gandhism 
appealed to Nehru brought up in 
the English humanistic: liberal 
tradition. In his own way, he 
mastered the Master’s technique, 
continued his legacy and spoke 
his language. He too acted as 
«a commecting link” between the 
decaying and the rising, between 
conservatism and dynamism, bet- 
ween feudalists and modernists, 
between the Right and the Left, 
between the old and the young. 

This conscious or unconscious 
adoption of the Whiggist techin- 
que was not without drawbacks, 
especially during the post-indepen- 





1. See Author’s article, “Whiggism 
in India’, Political Science 
Quarterly, Columbia, Septem- 
ber 1966. 
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dence period. In Britain Whiggism 
had ts key-day during the ,two 
centuries following the Glorious 
Revolution. Under conditions 
of growing capitalism, indus- 
trialism and empire, the ruling 
classes conceded, though grud- 
gingly, some democratic and 
legitimate ~demands of people.. 
Gradual progress towards demo- 
cracy was- possible. 

In contemporary India, on the 
_ other hand, the progress towards 

industrialisation and modernisa- 
tion has been halting under con- 
ditions of decaying capitalism 
and :neo-imperialism. -And then 
political democracy has been 
established by the “Constitution. 
Hence the growth ofa healthy 
democratic life becomes anathema 
‘to the ruling classes. They subtly 
employ the liberal technique to 
thwart progress. It is then .not 
Whiggism but its. ghost that 
stalks the land on its head. The 
Ramgarh Interest and the Ram- 
garh Family, for example, are the 
antipodes of the mid-eighteenth 
century Clive Interest and Clive 
Family—the latter symbolised the 
aspirations of the new rich to be 
. absorbed in the ruling society. 
` Here it is the princelings and 
bourgeoisie that adopt the Fabian 
“method of permeation”. They 
‘ innocently enter middle-class 
institutions and politics. By Bur- 
' kean “insensible degrees” they 
endeavour to make the ruling 
Rump and the nascent democracy 
subservient to their interests. ` 

During post-independence 
period, the upper classes seem 
to have subscribed to the Webbian 
“inevitability of gradualness” in 
their designs. The feudalists and 
their scions surreptitiously entered 
the Rump and rose to top posts 
in the non-aligned welfare state. 
The bourgeoisie gladly opened 
all sorts of gates for the Rumpites 
and their scions to enter the 
world of business. The Rumpites 
and their scions felt elated in 
moving in the sophisticated socie- 
ty. Perhaps the sons and grand- 
sons of all these will soon start 
staging mock “Government of 
Talents” in the Public Schools 
which have multiplied since 
independence. 


This dovetailing of feudalists,” 


bourgeoisie and political rentiers 
‘is, it must be remembered, the 


t 


inevitable outcome of the Com- ` 


promise of 1947. Its unhealthy 
consequences to the . nation can- 
not be overlooked by democrats. 
The result is quite visible. Degene- 
ration in public life and morals, 


not the liberties of citizens, have - 


broadened “from. precedent to 
precedent.” a 

True, as seen above,- public 
morals were not clean even during 
the Gandhi era. True, they fur- 


ther deteriorated under the con- ` 


ditions of the Nehru era. But 
then Gandhi and Nehru somehow 
managed to “muddle through”-— 
the one by. moral eminence and 
the other by intellectual eminence. 
Shastri carried on the tradition. 
He compensated for the absence 
of eminence by combining the 
self-disciplines of the two masters. 
Gandhi made the heterogeneous 
Congress “muddle through” comp- 
lex and complicated situations 
and attain the national objective. 
_ Nehru’ made the motley Rump 
“muddle through” difficult situa- 
tions and led the hotch-potch 
structure towards modernity and 
democracy. The Rumpites, it is 
feared, may not be able to con- 
tinue~ the tradition; they may 
‘simply muddle the national 
affairs. 7 
Prime Minister Nehru was 
the Leviathan of India and of the 
Rump. What followed after him 
bears testimony to this. From be- 
ing the champion of anti-colonia- 


lism India is ‘struggling hard to 


free itself from the grip of neo- 
imperialism. Conflicts of classes, 
regions, languages, interests and 
factions engulf the nation. From 
being a fortress with frequent 
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ingressions and rare egressions 
that the Rump had become in 
the early sixties it now appears to 
be a tattering house, a perfect 
Rump of the old Congress. -The 
shortcomings “that inevitably 
emanated from the very nature of 
independence and that were 
shielded or veiled by the charis- 
matic personality of the Leviathan, 
now menace national integrity, 
democratic process and Rump 
supremacy. The Rump faces 
crisis; the Rumpite is bewildered. 
The life story of the living 
Rump patriot is an illustration of 
the irony of history. His youth 
and old age belong to two worlds. 
His life is a long journey from tlie 
ideal of the “Hind Swaraj” to 
the ideal of a Midas through the. 
path of prisons, bossism and the 
O.P.T., The people have forgot- 
ten his glorious role because he 
himself has forgotten it. All his 
life he has been a_prisoner—first 
of the imperialists, then of power 
and wealth, and ultimately of 
the constituents during the Fourth 
General Election. During youth 
he fought non-violent battles 
against old imperialism; -in the 
evening of life he made non-violent 
surrender to new imperialism. At 
the fag end of his career he does 
not hesitate to weaken and desert 
the party for which he sacrified 
so much—and this he now does 
from selfish considerations. In 
short; true, to the tradition of 
his class the Rump patriot is an © 


-epitome of paradoxes. 


The people were not oblivious 
of the changes that had been tak- 
ing place in the political life of the 


„nation. As said at the outset the 





nature of Transfer of Power had 
sublimated people’s revolutionary 
fervour and rendered them moral- 
_ ly incapable of censuring the 
` trustees of power. Immediately 
following the Transfer” serious 
problems had to - be-. tackled. 
There were the problems of the 
Partition, . Kashmir, . Integration 
and Constitution-making. ` 
-* Then came the era of Nehru’s 
poetry of progress, of big plans 
- and big elections. A net-work of 
signboards of bureaucratic 
achievements covered the land. 
For some time these veiled the 


incipient -deterioration in public- 


morals, administrative efficiency 
and economic condition. In_ the 
absence of intellectual self-disci- 
pline, the -Rumpites could not 
generally provide cover to. the 
general deterioration... 


Hence soon the people became 


disappointed and disillusioned by 
the performance of the trustees. 
But they felt helpless. For, they 
_saw no alternative’to the Nehru- 


. led Rump. Even the possibility. 
of an effective Opposition seemed _ 


to be remoté. ` The parties of the 
Left could have channalised 
people’s disappointment ` and 
disillusionment in the 
direction. But each one of them 
had its difficulties" and _peculiari- 
ties—utopianism leading _ to 
frustration and  demoralised 
-return to the Rump fortress; dis- 
trust of others leading to touch- 
me-notism; equi-distance leading 


proper- 


machinations of neo-imperialism 


.and remnants of feudalism and 


medievalism. In some cases it 
became a willing tool of reaction. 
So far as the new generation - was 
concerned, it ‘started its career 


with complacency and/or corrup- . 


tion. In ‘some cases the new 
curriculum indirectly fostered 
non-rationalist attitude and threw 


the neo-literaté into the lap of. 
' blind chativinism. -C 


Given such an atmosphere a 
day may come when the middle- 


‘class will not care to know about 


the great national struggle for 
freedom. -Implications can better 
be-understood than explained. 


. While the middle-class leaders - 


bungled things, the people’s dis- 
gust, discontent, frustration: and 
hardships ‘mounted. .. They 
developed a . sort of syndicalist 


_ attitude towards politics, politi- 
The © 


cians and political parties. 
General Elections temporarily- 
took-theni out of that slough. 


Their simmering anger. against . 


bungling found expression in the 
Fourth General Election. The 


Rumpites became the chieftargets - 


of the people’s -wrath. 


A few inescapable conclusions - 
Gone is the - 


and lessons emerge. 
age of people’s moral incapability 
of censuring leaders. Gone ‘is, 
therefore, the age of masterless 


- politicians and political rentiers. 
The era of people’s assertion has, . 


arrived. Now, not the past 


‘record or political casuistry_but - 





brought about the crisis of the _ 
Kump; the fear of the people has 
brought strange bed-fellows 
together. The middle-class- pro- 
gressives singularly failéd to lead- 
the people. Now the people have 
started leading them by the scruff 
of their necks. They are now 
forced to ally- even withthe ex- 
treme Right in order.to oust the 
Centre from the seat of power. .- 


. In short, the progréssives have 


become the tail of the ‘people. 
The people’s assertion is an asset 
to democracy; the failure of the 
progressives to lead them is a 
danger. oY yea ans 
The Rump is a victim of com- 
placency. The Rumpites are the 
victims, rather prisoners, -of their 
own ignorance of history. Like 


_ the Borbourns, they neither learn 


anything nor forget- anything. - 
Having been miasterless political 
rentiers of twenty years’. standing, 


- they have developed ʻa habit of 
_ mind which has -turned out.to be 


suicidal to themselves and to 
public life. - To-day the hotch-. 
potch, inherited from the Revolu- 
tion of Continuity, has- invaded 


. the realm of governments. 


The ‘highly complex -and 
complicated situation demands a. 
bold and dynamic leadership with 
a clear understanding of the 


historical and social phenomena. ` ` 


The habit of mind and _. political - 
outlook of the age of 


of bossism cannot be tolerated by 


stable,- i 
. politics will not do. -Also, politics 
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Has The Left Failed? © = 0 7 


Mainstream ( July 22,.1967 ) carried an article, entitled “Why the Left has Failed” 
by O.P: Sangal: This has provoked a number of readers to take up the issue. With the ` 
two articles -here below, this discussion™is now open and will be continued in the next few 


think Sri O. P. Sangal exag- 
gerates, (deliberately ?), the 


post-election failure of the non- 
Congress Left, and leans a bit too 


much to the side 
Congress Left (whose existence 
in some form even Sri B-T. 
Ranadive does not detiy). This 
makes his stance suspect, whereas ~ 
exaggerations from an ultra-Left 
standpoint are popular. But 


weeks in the pages of Mainstream. 


than saving 


` status quo (which is obviously 


of the ` 


bursting, at the seams)? 


| ` Why can’t there -be initiative - 
-to ‘change Conventions or con: - 


. stitutionalinterpretations “or pio- 


popular or not, exaggerations are -- 


more interesting than perfectly 
_ ‘balanced’ writings in the present’ 
stimulatingly unsettled times. 
` I agree that the time is at 
last ripe when one can make the 
demand that:the Left should give” 
- up the tactic of total opposition, 
- and stop using the levers of office 
in the States-tó mount essentially 
opposition campaigns. It is practi- . 
cal, realistic politics at last’ to say 


this. To deny it is of course a. - 


hangover from the past. But 
isn’t it an opposite kind of hang- 
over to suggest only a straight - 
eitherfor choice “between opposi- 
tion to and imposition of_ Left 
policies on the present, shaky, 
single-party Congress Centre ? 
Isn’t a third alternative the really 
practical one to-day : wresting 
- more powers for the State govern- ` 
ments, and. reconstruction of a 
constitutionally diminished «(but 
in practice niore effective) Centre_ 
to implement Left policies? —_- 


- After all,. why shotild.-the `. 


reconstruction ` of ~ the- Centre- , 
States power-structure be taken 





The author who is a former 
~member of the Gentral Com- 
+ mittee, CPI, is a distinguished 

Marxist économist. —  ~ 


- 


visions, to allow the States’ powets 
not only ‘over agriculture, but 
also over industries ? Why can’t 
the’ States be allowed to take- 


over and revive some of the key _ 


public’ sector enterprises ‘ which 


-are mismanaged by remote control - 


from Delhi ? In many cases, thé 
experiment can hardly cost much 
more to the public exchequer 
than it already has, even if it~ 
fails. And it need not fail, but 
if some_of the over-confident 
State Ministers burn their fingers 


“in -the process—so ‘much the . 


better.. Their admirers among the 


voters will stop being sentimental - 


about’ their new-found saviours. 
And everybody will learn more of 
the hard -facts of economic life. 


- Independent Trade ? 


- To get on to more “dangerous 
groünd: -why should there be 
such. a hue and cry when*Kerala 
Ministers think they can get rice, 
in exchange for their cashew-nut 
exports on commercial terms, 


. from Burma,-Thailand, ~China or. 


non-government - agencies in the - 
. USA ?. Why should they not be 


allowed'to try ? If they did get 


. the rice, the country would benefit 


(since Kerala is a part of the 


` to imply- greater risks for the 
people ‘of India, 


. whatever can be.from ‘a crashing ` 


t u t 


We woùld learn a great deal. not: 
only of international economics, 
but also of international real- 
politik. And if West Bengal 
wants State monopoly of jute ex- 
_ ports, importing wheat and rice 
in exchange let them try it out. 
_(If jute exports fall asa result, 
the unemployed jute, workers 
would stipply the corrective. But 
jute exports need not fall more | 
than they would otherwise). a 


Dangerous Experiments 


To go further still; there can 


` be dangerous experiments in for- 


eign policy which can be paying 
in these sticky times. A CP (M) 
MP recently issued a statement 
saying that he had definite evi- 
_dence that some years ago the 
late Pandit Pant vetoed -a pro- 
posal for an India-China exchange 
of territory along the’Leh and 
north-east borders; Did the 
Congress Left think of taking 
the calculated risk of suggesting 
“an all-parties’ mission to Peking 
with these ` proposals ? It is al- 
most certain that inits present 
mood China would have denounc- 
ed such territorial exchanges 
about the same time that the Jana 
Sangh did. - (In fact the . Peking 
broadcasts on Naxalbari may not 


' be unconnected with this state- 


ment). The opisode would have 
clarified-moré -than “India-China 
relations in the eyes of the world. 
And. if-a State Chief Minister 
like Sri E.M.S. Namboodiripad 
were suggested as leader of the 


country), even if other States do’ - delegation, a useful new experi- 


not. And if : they.. didn’t, every- 
body would be much the wiser. 
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ment of associating States’ Minis- -` 
ters with formulation of foreign 
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wrong). 


1 


policy initiatives would have been 
tried out. There is no logical 
reason why States’ Ministers 
should not be allawed to: touch 
foreign policy with a pair of 
tongs (the only effect of this ban 
seems to'be to give them an alibi 
in these. matters when things go 


But in. playing this games 
could not one play into the hands 
of the non-Congress Right ? In 


speaking of the lobby-politics of ' 


the Privy purses issue, Sri Sangal 
has asked a very pertinent ques- 
tion, which cannot be dodged. 
If the Congress Party goes- ahead 
with the abolition of Princely 
privileges, the single-party Con- 
gress Government at the Centre 
may fall, for reasons which are 
obvious after the recent Madhya 
Pradesh upset. Should the Left 
have given an assurance that they 


would compensate for floor- . 


crossing from the Congress Party 
to the Right-wing Opposition, so 
that the Congress. Government 
survived ? But why should they ? 


Why is it unnatural for the non- ` 
. Congress 


-Left to expect the 
Congress Left to ‘push through . 
abolition of- princely privilege, 
and also to say they would -allow 
the.Congress Government to be 
overthrown afterwards ? In the 


C E Has 
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Qn O.P. Sangal’s article on the 


subject (Mainsteam, 22nd 


July) is timely and helpful. 


eft parties have now beén 
in office in a number of States 
for five months. Despite the 
implementation of certain popu- 
lar measures by Ministries in 
which they wield 
various degrees the general eco- | 
nomic condition in such States is 
deteriorating rapidly as all over 
India: The situation can only 


be met by the determined execu- 





The author is a member“ 
of the Central Secretariat, 
Communist Party of India, 
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- this with great. 


influence in ' 


rough-and-tumble of Indian 
politics today, if the non-Con- 
gress Left is to learn to govern 


-(as Sti Sangal wants it to), it 


‘must also compete with the Right 
in changing the power-structure. 
After all, Jawaharlal Nehru: did 
skill: he’ allo- 
wed the Kerala Ministry to be 
-overthrown, but ‘made good use 
of Sri Namboodiripad’s support 


for his foreign policy moves.. 


(Even Sardar Patel is said to have 


told Sri Sundarayya to mount an. 
armed anti-Razakar struggle in. 
` Telengana as a prelude to the 


Indian Army’s intervention ‘to 
‘ suppress both the Razakars and 
the Telengana ‘extremists. And 
the Congress Left of today must 
learn what the son-Congress 
Left has been learning for years; 
the best way to get power at the 
present time is for the Congress 
to lose office or at least to risk 
losing office for- a good cause. 
‘(Even Sri Atulya Ghosh is trying 


hard to learn this lesson, though- 


the flesh is weak; but it must be 
added that Sri Patil does not 
seem to have learnt the limitations 


. of the technique of hanging on 


tor power bya never ~ agreeing to 
let it go). 

- All this means that i am in 
full agreement.with Sri Sangal 


The. ‘Left “Failed” 


S. G. SARDESAI 


tion s integrated, long-range 
popular policies. Gum plaster 
remedies cannot sustain popular 
support indefinitely. The string 


` of popular demands accepted as 


“a programme” when the popu- 
lar Ministries were formed can 
be no substitute for a comprehen- 
sive policy. 

Besides, the Congress Gov- 
ernment at.the Centre is admit- 
tedly very rickety. Any moment 
it may face a crisis confronting 
the country with the sharp alter- 
native -of either turning Right 
or Left. If in the meanwhile 
Left parties fail to come out with 
-agreed national policies as a 


abcut the futility of anti-parlia- 
meatary (or it is better to say, 
anti-clection) politics. It is a 


faszinating paradox of: Indian ` 


su&continental politics (I include 
bo-h India and Pakistan in this) 
thet those parties which make ‘it 
a point of talking of the futility 
of -lection are the best election-- 
winners. And those who swear 
by- elections -are those who are 
the losers in election. © And this 
is so because the mass of the 


_ people in this region love to vote, 


want to vote—against voting. 
Because they are convinced that 
these who are against voting are 
the ones: who -can do the work 
which they say cannot be done 
through the voting process. ‘The 
rise of the CP(M) as an electoral 
force, their present tactics,” and 
alo of some other political par- 


ties, underlines this paradox which _ 
is India’s most fascinating con- - 


tribution to world politics. And 
Ayub Khan’s inability to abolish 
the system of: elections in Pakis- 


- tan perhaps shows not only that 
a Right-wing adventurer cannot - 
dc it, but also that the people © 


of this_region will not let any one 
taze away their right to vote 
against voting.. , 
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Nai 


clear alternative to the policies 
ofthe ruling party the danger of 
reaction taking over is undoub- 
tecly . very grave. 

This is the warning which: 
Sr Sangal has correctly. given to’ 
the Left parties and their leader- 


shp. The positive suggestions . 
He is ~ - 


mide by him are valuable.. 
al:o right in drawing attention 
to: the fact that in the - recent 
petiod Left parties have been 
drawing further apart instead of 
drawing closer. 

At the same’ time, there are 


“very important positive aspects of 


the situation which need to be 
brought out so that the -solution 
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emerges out of all features of 
actual reality, and creates confi- 
dence among the Left forces that 
itis feasible. i 

The popular Ministries do not 
and could not function in a 
vacuum. From the moment of 
their formation, reaction launched 
a vicious offensive against them 
to dislodge them from office by 
hook or by crook. Reaction, 
again, is not a political abstrac- 
tion. It means foreign and 
Indian monopolists resorting to 
mass retrenchment, closures, 
refusal to grant DA etc. It 
means landlords and jotedars 
resorting to mass ejectment of 
tenants. It means their agents 
whipping up Hindu-Muslim, 
Bengali-Sikh and similar other 
conflicts. It means the police and 
the bureaucracy sabotaging popu- 
lar measures of the new Minis- 
tries. It means the Congress 
bosses in the States where they 
have been dislodged from power 
bringing about the defection of 
MLAs of the ruling coalition 
by bribery and threats of violence. 
Even the top leaders of the 
Congress have participated in 
this dirty game. On top of 
it all, the Central Government 
has been discriminating against 
non-Congress popular Ministries 
in the matter of food supplies, 
financial aid and what not. 


Main Target ; 
Such haye been the conditi 
under which the popular Minis- 
tries have had to function. Reac- 
tion has not given them'a 
moment’s breathing time to work 
out and- implement long-range 
policies. ` For obvious reasons, 
Bengal is the main target of the 
vested interests for there the 

stake is the highest. 
«Either resort to massive 
. repression and bloodshed or 
confess that you are incapable of 
maintaining law and order’—this 
is the corner to which reaction 
has striven, with all its might, to 
drive the new popular Ministries. 
In sucha situation, the key 
test for judging the performance 
of Left parties holding ministerial 
positions should be whether they 
have aided, encouraged and pro- 
tected the toiling and suffering 
people in their direct struggle 
against the vested interests or 


whether, as under traditional 
Congress rule, they have protected 
the latter from the people’s offen- 
sive. 


Correct Procedure 


í By and large, there is no deny- 
ing that they have followed the 


former course. The former 
ministry in Bengal would have 
drowned the gheraoes and 


Naxalbari in pools of blood. 
The new Ministry handled the 
movements, first and foremost, 
by exercising its power to secure 
the workers and peasants their 
just demands. It has been 
striving and with considerable 
success, in eliminating the interv- 
ention of the hated, trigger-happy 
police in peaceful popular 
struggles. It has striven to 
restrict the use of the police to 
Violence directed against popular 
interest. 

If among the popular Minis- 
tries, the UP Ministry today is 
the “least popular”, it is preci- 
sely because it has failed very 
seriously in carrying out this 
task. 


Unless one -sees_ this, one 
cannot explain why the mass 
support of the ministries in 


Bengal, Bihar and Kerala (and 
probably, though toʻa lesser ex- 
tent, in Punjab) has actually 
grown in-recent months (a fact 
t deniéd by the Congress rulers 

å selves) despite the simul- 
- taneous increase in prices, unem- 


ployment, scarcity and food shor- - 


tage in these States. 

Many Congressmen say that 
the Congress lost heavily in the 
last General Election because of 
rising prices and shortages. 
Basically, thisis not true. The 
Congress lost because it backed 
the hoarders, profiteers and 
famine-makers against the people 
instead of putting them down 
with a firm hand. 

If the people are convinced 
that the ruling party or coalition 
takes serious steps against land- 
lords, hoarders and the emplo- 
yers, and above all encourages, 
organises and protects the work- 
ing class, the peasantry and other 
sections in their mass offensive 
against their exploiters, they do 
not desert the ruling party or 
coalition. They rally behind it 
in larger numbers. 
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Congressmen, reactionaties 
and constitutional pundits in 
India also wonder how the Left 
parties running. Ministries orga- 
nise mass struggles themselves. 
In fact both politically and cons- 
titutionally, they consider such 
a policy tobe impermissible, 
something like running with the 
hare and hunting with the hound. 

However, given the existing 
property relations and bureau- 
cracy in the country, the com- 
bination of mass struggles with 
ministerial-administrative measures 
is not only understandable and 
justified, but absolutely necessary. 

Some popular ministries have 
also attempted to organise 
people’s committees at lower 
levels and give them authority in 
the execution of popular measures 
in association with the official 
machinery. This creates greater 
assurance that the measures would 
be implemented and not sabotag- 
ed by the bureaucracy which no- 
toriously works hand-in-glove 
with the vested interests, 

Every democratic must wel- 
come these new traditions being 
set up by the Left parties in 
power. . 

In fact, the vital need of the 
hour is to unify the growing mass 
upsurge in the country, most of 
all in States. under democratic 
Ministries, against the policies of ` 
the Central Government which 
shackle the States in the discharge 
of their obligations to the people. 


Change in Policy Needed 


Everyone knows that the 
essence of monetary and fiscal 
power is in the hands of the 
Centre. There is no immediate 
solution of the food crisis in 
Kerala, Bengal and Bihar 
short of the Centre compelling 
surplus States to resort to mono- 
poly procurement. It is impos- 
sible to arrest rocketing prices 
without the nationalisation of 
banks and the foreign trade. The 
recession cannot be halted without 
a radical change in the fiscal and 
industrial policies of the Central 
Governments. 

It is to these issues that the 
rising discontent in the State has 
to be linked. It is not a question 
of werking up some new mass 
movements on these issues. The 
movement is already there. 
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Gheraos, Naxalbari (minus its 
adventurism), “mass dehoarding 
drives are there. And more such 
struggles are in the offing. The 
point is to raise them to the level 
of policy slogans and demands 
directed against the anti-people 
policies of the Central Govern- 
ment. From a local focus, the 
struggles have to develop a na-- 
tional focus. ` 

Andit is precisely here that 
the question of replacing the 
Central Congress government by 
the government of a democratic, 
popular coalition comes into the 
picture. The most rousing and 
the most unifying slogan of all 
the various mass struggles in the 
States can only be the slogan of 
defending the popular Ministries 
from the offensive of reaction and 
marching forward.to replacing the 
Central government by a govern- 
ment of democratic unity. 

Such is the perspective clearly 
spelt out in so many words by 
the Calcutta Resolution of -our 
National Council.. There -is 
no question here of attempting 
to get into office at the Centre by 
some parliamentary coup or of 
harbouring any illusions about 
the Jana Sangh or Swatantra 
Party. Any such. apprehension is 
unwarranted. ; : 


From yet another angle also 
it should be clear that Left parties 
today have no choice but to 
issue the slogan of fighting to 
establish a democratic coalition 
government at the Centre. It is 
notorious that it is the Rightist 
patties-and their friends in the 
Congress and outside that are 
dead set on replacing the Congress 
government by a “national govern- 
ment”, “a government of talents” 
and what not. Jt is they who are 
hatching all kinds of conspiracies 
to achieve their object. What are 
the Left parties to do in the 
situation? Just warn the Indian 
people against the danger and call 
on them to remain vigilant? That 
obviously will not serve the 
purpose. - 

The Reality 

The most burning reality of 
the Indian situation today is that 
either reaction is going to bundle 
out the democratic State Minis- 
tries andcapture power at the 
Centre or the Left and democratic 
forces are going to defend and 
strengthen the popular Ministries 


_and move forward to power at the 


Centre. No third course is offered 
by prevailing circumstances. 

The question has been raised 
as to what Left parties would do 
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if reactionary Congress MPs 
cross the floor in the event of the 
Congress Ministry at the Centre 
sponsoring sonie really radical, 
popular measures directed against 
Indian monopoly and feudal 
interests. wr 

At the moment this is rather ` 
a hypothetical question.- But our 
Party. in any case, will take the 
consequences of such a situation 
very seriously into consideration. 
We supported the Congress 
Government on the West Asian 
crisis in the teeth of opposition 
from Right and Left quarters in 
Parliament. ais 

So the situation will have to 
be judged as and when it arises. 
When the Congress is reduced to 
a minority in Parliament, the new 
government to be formed will 
have to be a coalition of parties 
and elements pledged to a demo- 
cratic,  anti-monopoly, anti- 
imperialist programme. That is 
the crux of the matter. No. party 
-will be untouchable if it accepts 
such a programme. None will be 
touchable if it does not. i 

To attempt, at present, ` to. 
state anything more on the ques- 


. tion would be pure schematism. 


To state anything less is to fail to _ 
realise the necessity of flexibility 
in an extremely unstable, uncer- 
tain and fluid situation, 

name of democratic purity. 


_ Non-Congressism 


Much has been written and 
spoken on .“non-Congtessism”. 
Our Party, at any rate, has never 
subscribed to that theory even at 
the cost of having to face sustained 
fire from other Left parties. - 

But if, during and after 
the Elections we have taken 
certain steps that appeared to 
make concessions to ‘“‘non-Con- 
gressism”, the problem has to be 
properly understood. ae 

We have taken certain such 
steps not because of the “mood” 
of the masses. That is not our 
habit or tradition. 

But a clear distinction has to 
be made between mood and ex- 
perience. For two decades after 
independence the Indian people 
only experienced the horrors and 
corruption of Congress rule. The 
consistent mass campaigning of 
the Communist Party against the 
vicious, antipeople and pro- 
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imperialist forces behind the 
Right reactionary parties, could 
not, by itself, convince the people 
_of the profoundly dangerous_. 


character of these parties. If it . 


could, a democratic front of the 
kind we have been -propagating 
for long would have emerged 
long ago. 


Self-Contradictory tactic 


Under the given conditions, 
the tactic, givén'a favourable cor- 
relation of forces, of isolating 
Right . reactionary policies and 
forces, while sharing office with 
them, had to be adopted after the 
Elections in certain States. 

From the st andpoint ‘of 
pure. logic, the tactic is clearly 
self-contradictory. But five 
months’ experience has already 
demonstrated that the common 
people in States where both Left 
and Rightist parties are in office 
have begun to distinguish between 
the two, as for instance, both in 
UP and Bihar: The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. 

Clearly such an unnatural 
relationship cannot last for 
long. But it is unavoidable as a 
transitional approach considering 
the limitations of popular - ex- - 
perience in our country in the 
post-independence period. ` 

Finally, the question of Left 
unity. That, undoubtedly, is the 
linchpin of the ‘situation. If the 
present tendency among Left 
parties to drift apart ina sullen 
mood continues, the game is up 
for a pretty long time to come, 
not only for them but for the 
progress of Indian democratic and 
patriotic politics as a whole. - 

But here again, the effort to 
reforge Left unity has to begin 
from actual experience. ` 

The pre-election proposition 
of the SSP was that any, all-in 
anti-Congress front that defeated 
the Congress and captured a 
raajority in the legislatures would 
work harmoniously for the 


implementation of popular de- 


mands. 

What is the actual experience 
of Ministries in which the CPI, 
the SSP, the PSP and certain 


other progressive elements have ~ 


had to work with the Jana Sangh 
and similar elements? 

On the vital questions of land 
riforms, food procurement, price- 


‘control, working class demands, 


reduction of taxation on the poor 
etc. the Left parties in 
ministries have (despite all their 
in-fighting) come to loggerheads 
with the parties of the Right. 

Are the leaders of the SSP and 


-PSP going to draw. the obvious 


conclusions and lessons from 
this experience? The SSP has been 


the leading champion of. “non-. 


Congressism”. Ministerial experi- 


ence has already perforated that ~ 


theory and the practice following 
from it. It corroborates the slogan 
of Left and democratic unity. 
‘The SSP: leaders thundered 
against Naxalbari for some 
time until, as in their recent 
Central Executive meeting, they 
realised that carrying such criti- 
cism beyond a point amounts’ to 
their bécoming helpmates of the 
Central Government and the 


vested interests in Bengal in toppl- ` 


ing the popular ministry and 
bringing the Congress back to 
power. - Madhu Limaye has 
realised that the only alternative 
to breaking with the Communists 
is to enter into a coalition with 
the Congress. 
is learning from “negative ex- 
perience” but it is helpful all the 
same. P 


such. 


As it is said, this - 


The CP(M) also has had to 
swallow the bitter pill of experience. 
This is not to gloat over its new 
crisis, but to appeal to it to draw 
the necessary conclusions in the 
interest of Left and democratic 
unity against reaction. . 

If, as the CP(M) leadership now 
says, adventurism and genuinely 
militant mass struggles have to be 
clearly demarcated; if adventurism, 
as it now recognises, actually helps 
the Congress and the vested inter- 
ests to undermine the new Ministr- 
ies which the CP(M) leaders now 
accept as progressive and demo- 
cratic ministries, then the CP(M) 
has clearly to revise its dogma of 
equating the unity of all Left and 
democratic forces with revisio- © 
nism. - f 

Even if the CP(M) begins 
to change its ' opinions and 
tactics on these issues an 
immense step forward will have 


been taken towards the unity of, ' 


all Left and democratic forces. 

Unity for well-planned militant ' 
mass struggles, unity for defending 
the popular’ ministries from the 
offensive of reaction, unity for 
replacing the Congress Govern- 
ment at the Centre by a Govern-. 
ment of democratic unity, this is 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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ANDAMANS, INDIA’S ISLAND OUTPOSTS—II 


A Many-splendoured ‘Community 


GANDHI had .dreampt and 
worked for a casteless Indian 
Society. Last week Lok Sabha 
started discussion on the Report 
of the Commissioner for Schedule 
Caste and Schedule Tribes. Angry 
MPs condemned the existence of 
caste discriminations even after 
twenty years of independence. 
The Andaman and Nicobar 
islands is the only region in India 
- where casteism was never pre- 
valent. The islands are again the 
only area in the country where 
Hindustani has evolved as a com- 
-mon language. Co-existence of re- 
` ligious groups is another charac- 
teristic of this union Territory. 
The rise of Hindustani-speaking 
community (known as Anda- 
man Indians) from the ashes of 
penal servitude into a homoge- 
nous group is a glorious example 
_of the evolution of peoples in a 
given environmental condition. 
Largely descendants of the ‘con- 
vict who were deported to the 
islands after 1857, (bailing from 
all parts of undivided India and 
speaking different languages), this 
community has had evolved into a 
compact-group speaking Hindus- 
tani and following common cul- 
tural forms. With the passage of 
time the Andaman Indians | lost 
all traces of their original cultures 
and all links with the mainland: 
They adopted the Andamans as 
their permanent homeland. , 
This process’ of welding of dis- 
parate group into a homogenous. 
entity also wiped out such regres- 
sive social evils as casteism and 
religious orthodoxy. Marriages 


The author is the Member of 
Parliament representing the 
Andaman and Nicobar islands. 
The first article in this series 
appeared in last week’s 
Mainstream (August 5, 1967.) 
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betweeń different religious groups 
is not uncommon and the society 
accepts it, without any jolt. There 
are families in the community 
who are’ direct descendants of 
those who had had participated in 
the 1857 Revolution. 

` This intelligent and cosmopoli- 
tan community had to struggle 
against all odds including adminis- 
trative indifference and ‘mainland’ 
prejudices due to their convict 
descent. Immediately, after inde- 
pendence they had to defend their 
regional and cultural rights. They 
have successfully defended the 
right of the Urdu speaking among 
them, and this language along 
Hindi is now used as a medium 


.of instruction upto the Higher 


Secondary stage. Literacy among 
the Andaman Indians is about 80 
per cent. They inhabit the South 
Andaman island and the capital 
town, Port Blair. 


Maphillas 


The Maphillas “are — sturdy 


“Muslim peasants from Kerala, 


who were deported to the islands 
after the Maphilla (commonly 
called Mophlas in many parts of 
India) revolt in Malabar. The 
Maphillas are the first Indian 
converts to Islam directly by Arab 
missionaries. Living from 1921 in 
South Andaman and Port Blair 
town they were the first to raise 
the banner of revolt against slave 
penal conditions. Being orthodox 
Muslims they have coexisted 
with their Hindu brethren in a 
remarkable manner. There has 
never been any instance of any 
Hindu-Muslim conflict, even 
during tension-charged times 
when rivers of blood had flown 
on the mainland. They have 
preserved their own language, 
Malayalam, and their own cul- 


ture and way of life. 

All the Maphillas fluently 
speak Hindustani as _ well, and 
are today learning Hindi. By the 
time they had arrived in the islands 
the evolutionary and integrating 
process had lost its original 
vitality. By early twenties the 
Hindustani speaking community 
had developed a closed shell. 
Furthermore, they had come 
together in very large numbers. 
Even then inter-marriages between 
Hindustani Muslims and. Maphil- 
las took place in large numbers. 

Unlike their Hindustani breth- 
ren, who have attained a. measure - 
of economic stability, the Map- 
hillas are poor peasants still 
struggling to make two ends 
meet. This is largely due to the 


_ uneconomic holdings of less than 


three acres in average with them. 
Since 1921 the peasant families 
have incfeased tenfold. The po- 
sition is the same among the 
Hindustani peasants. Their de- 
mand for more land when sur- 
plus land is available has been’ 
stubbornly cold-shouldered by 
the bureaucratic administration. 
This is one of the central political 
questions in the Territory. The 
Andaman District Congress Co- 
mmittee had decided to launch a 
satyagraha to focus attention on 
this injustice. : ? 

Educationally also the Maphi- 
llas are behind others due largely 
to economic’ reasons and inade- 
quate facilities before indepen- 
dence. Their demand to make 
Malayalam a. medium of ins- 
truction upto the Higher Secon- 
dary stage is just and has been 
supported by the District Cong- 
ress. ; 

But a disquieting feature of the 
situation is the recent activity and 
influence of the Jamait-e-Islami 
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among the Maphillas. For the 
last few years, bands of Jamait- 
e-Islami activists are flooding 
the islands. In the name of re- 
ligious activities these activists 
are sedulously putting across 
anti-national and anti-democra- 
tic ideas among the unsophisti- 
cated Maphillas. Their imme- 
diate target is to ‘retrieve’ them 
from the main current of the 
islands’ cosmopolitanism and 
secularism. Some Government 
servants and lower revenue staff 
are actively helping them. They 
have started persistent character 
assassination of secular Maphilla 
leaders. One of my speeches du- 
ring the General Election attac- 
king the anti-national character 


_of the Jamait-e-Islami was mis- 


represented and distorted to fa- 
lsely mean an attack on the Mus- 
lims. i 


cessary facts on this ominous 
development. But the officers, 
being time-servers and having no 
permanent stake in the T erritory, 
are just sitting pretty. The 
Union Home Ministry must in- 
tervene immediately. Otherwise 
the heritage of the islands will be 
sacrileged by this tiny group of 


- fanatics, with disastrous conse- 


`~ 


quences in a strategic area. 

The island’s secular political 
life had right from its inception 
in 1950 fought against incipient 
revivalism of the majority co- 
mmunity brought about by new 
entrants in the Territory. It has 
stoutly defended ‘the best secular 
democratic traditions of the coun- 
try. When the Maphillas were 
under communal attack imme- 
diately after independence, the 
secular political elements _defen- 
ded them and mobilised them in 
common organisations; in the 
development of which the Map- 
hillas contributed fully and effec- 
tively. 

The defence of Urdu is another 
great heritage of the secular po- 
litical forces. Some 100 Mus- 
lim families of convict origin who 
had belonged to Pakistan part’ 
of undivided India, and who had 
been living in the islands from the 
start of this century having mer- 
ged their identity with the And- 
daman Indians, were classed 
wrongly as ‘Pakistani nationals’. 
Their right to be Indian nationals 


The administration has the ne- l 


was successfully defended by the 
local Congress. k 


From East Pakistan to the 


- Andamans is a gulf of over a thou- 


sand miles. The trek of the 
East Bengal refugees to the An- 
damans has been through blood 
and toil. This unfortunate sec- 
tion of Indian humanity, who had 
left their hearths and homes in 
defence of their way of life, have 
found a new home in the islands. 
Within the next five years, they 
would constitute the largest ling- 
uistic group in the territory. As 
such their role in the economic 
development and the political 
life of the ‘islands will be far 
reaching. They have now de- 
veloped permanent roots and 
react to events in much the same 


-way as their older brethren. 


Their struggle to find a new 
home has been inspiring and full 
of adventure. They inhabit the 
North and the Middle Andamans, 
and some villages in the South, 
Havelock and Neil islands. These 
islands were uninhabited. The 
rigours of the Andaman jungle 
life, hostile aboriginals — the 
Jarawas— heavy monsoon, lea- 
ding to invasion of leaches and 
thigh deep slush and mud, no 
roads and primitive inter-island 
transport— and an_ insensitive 
bureaucracy— all these odds were 
against the East Bengal settler. 


Even hardy groups find the con- | 


ditions too rigourous. The sett- 
lers had come to the Andamans 
with their backs broken and minds 
warped after all the hell they had 
gone through in East Pakistan 
and West Bengal camp sites. 
But the sheer desire for survival 
‘made them face this unequal 
struggle. : 

Over 95 per cent of East Bengal 
settlers are poor peasants. A 
small number of them are be- 
ginning to look up after achiev- 
ing some economic stability. The 
majority are engaged in the stru- 
gele to keep the family going. 
The clearance of five acres hilly 
land allotted to them for horti- 
cultured purposes is beyond 
their means. Drought animals 
are in short supply and many se- 
ttlers have lost their pairs due to 
inferior breeds supplied to them. 
It is not possible for such settlers 
to replace their pairs out of their 
own savings. 
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With the families growing the 
question of employment looms 
large. The administrative ma- 
chinery at the tehsil level is do- 
minated by elements who are 
averse -to settlers, and are discri- 
minating against them. 

Inspite of initial fear among the 
old settlers, the relationship bet- 
ween the Bengali residents and 


_ other permanent groups is ad- 


mirably cooperative. Inter- 
marriages are bound to grow. 
The Bengali settlers have brought 
with them the best of Bengal’s 
cultural heritage. Today Durga 
Puja as celebrated in Bengal is 
the national festival of all the 
residents of the isalnds. The new 
generation of Bengali youth 
growing ‘in the Andamans is im- 
bibing the best of island’s se- 
cular life, its jungle hardiness and 
its cosmopolitanism. The 
Schedule-caste mentality is being 
shed completely. 

The urge of the Bengali resi- 
dents to maintain their rich cul- 
tural moorings and adopt Bengali 
as the medium of instruction upto 
the Higher Secondary Stage is 
just and has the support of all 
forward-looking elements. They 
are learning and speaking Hindi. 
They constitute an important 
and almost decisive element in 
the island’s political life. They 
are working with others in the 
Congress and other mass orga- 
nisations of the people. 

i (To be continued). 


“Has the Left ‘Failed’? 


( Continued from Page 19 ) 
the path to the reforging of Left 
unity today. 

Indeed, the situation is so | 
serious that not only the interests 
of Indian democracy, but even 
the partisan interest of each Left 
party, the interest of its own surv- 
ival and growth, peremptorily de- 
mands the adoption of such a 
course by each and every Left 
party, each and every democratic 
element in our national life. The 
sands of time are running fast. 
What is feasible today may 
become out of reach tomorrow. 

The thing can be done. The 
actual experience of life must be 
given precedence over pet theories 
and dogmas which have been 
exposed by the test of reality 
during the last five months. 
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. Trade 


[ue purpose of the present essay 
' is to examine briefly and in 
-broad outline the impact which 
- trade union movement in: our 


country has had in the field of © 


labour legislation since we gained 
independence. It is proposed to 
discuss in this article the question 
of bonus, wages and DA. In these 
matters there has been pressure 
from the workers on the one side 
and from the employers on the 
, other. This article is limited to the 
- position regarding the impact of 
the TU movement alone. ~- 
Some of the questions examined 
do not fall within the purview of 
legislation in its entirety. But the 
link is so close that the border 
has been consciously crossed in 
order to get a clear and full pic- 
ture. Legislation is taken to mean 
not only law promulgated by the 
legislature, but also case law and 
- quasi-legislative measures. 
The impact of the movement 
on bonus is most clearly marked. 
The term “bonus” is generally 
used to mean profit-sharing bonus. 
Excluding for the moment incen- 
tive and production bonus, regu- 
larity, attendance and efficiency 
bonus, etc., and confining oursely- 
es to profit sharing bonus, it can 
be easily seen that there has been 
considerable development and even 
change in the concept and content 
of bonus over the past years. ~ 
Bonus came into existence as 
a “share in the prosperity of the 
company” and whether it was 
granted or not and what was the 


quantum depended only on the: 


sweet will of the employer. 
Though trade unions resorted 
many times to strike to get bonus 
or to increase the quantum, the 
position continued for quite some 
time that bonus payment was 
only an ex-gratia payment. 

' The first breakthrough came 
when industrial courts began to 
recognise the argument of trade 
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unions that though the nature of 
bonus ‘was a share in profits, it 
was not an ex-gratia payment but, 
in certain circumstances, it be- 
came a right of the workers. 


Therefore, the first change in the 


concept of bunus brought about 
by the trade unions was the accep- 
tance, of the workers’? right to 
bonus, independent of the will of 
the employer, provided certain con- 
ditions were present—these being 
the availability of a surplus to share 
on the basis-of profits -of a ear. 

The second major breakthrough 
came with the Payment of Bonus 
Ordinance and. the subsequent 
Act in 1965. 


Each year, the unions had to _ 


raise a fresh dispute in order to 
get bonus in each concern. The’ 
right to, bonus had been won— 
but there was no obligation on the 
part of employers to pay unless 
this was established with respect 
to each year in each particular 
unit. Due to many exigencies, 
workers in a particular concern 
might get bonus in-one year and 
not get it in the next, although due, 
because they failed to raise a 
dispute. Many workers, never got 
bonus, althought due, because 
they had no union to raise a 
dispute on their behalf. When it 
is remembered that TU organi- 
sations cover only a small 
proportion of the total industrial 
force in the country, we can see 
that, though the right had been, 
won, its enforcement was lacking - 
in a vast number of cases. 

For the first time, the Act 
casts a responsibility on the 
employers to pay bonus. The right 
of the worker has been matched by 
a corresponding obligation of the 
employer anda machinery provid- 
ed to protect the right and enforce 
the ‘obligation. The right in 
individual cases has become a uni- 
versal right on a self acting basis. 

The third major development 


has again been through the Pay- 


ment of Bonus Act. Bonus was 


hitherto considered a share 
in the prosperity of the concern, 
which was measured in terms 


of available surplus in any parti- 
cular year. In actual fact, bonus, 
has now been de-linked from pro- 
fits. A minimum bonus has to be 
paid irrespective ‘of whether a 
concern makes a profit or suffers 
a loss. The tot al wage bill of indus- 
try as a whole has therefore been 
increased by at least four per 
cent, assuming that all concerns 
liable to pay bonus incur a loss 
in a particular year. 

Payment of bonus irrespective 
of profit or loss has been a major 
demand of the TU movement. 
The theory behind this was that 
bonus is, in fact, a deferred wage, 
since there exists an undéniable 
gap. between actual wages and the 
living wage. 

We are not concerned with the 
question whether the Bonus Com- 
mission or the Act has accepted 
this theory or not. We are only 
concerned with what is the 
actual result and how provision 
of a minimum bonus has altered 
the concept and content of bonus 
from a payment due only when 
profits allowed an available sur- 
plus to one which is irrespective 
of either. True, there are many 
points of difference between 


` wages and minimum bonus. But 
. the very fact that bonus is pay- 


able in all cases concedes the 
principle behind the trade union’s 
theory that it is in the nature of 
deferred wage. 

The system of set-off and set- 
on does not affect this basic 
change in the character of bonus. 
Conceivably, a concern can go on 
working on losses for a much longer 
period than the set-off cycle. 


provides and yet must pay bonus. 


Ifwe remember that along with 
the floor of four per cent, a ceiling 
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of 20 per cent has been provided. 
we can grasp the change in a 
better way. Both at the minimum 
and the maximum levels the 
available surplus _ ceases to 
determine the quantum. In fact, 
the concept of available surplus 
which was evolved and used as 
a determinant of entitlement to 
bonus (and also, secondarily, as 
as a measure) has completely lost 
this function and has become only 
a measure. If the available sur- 
plus is such that the allocable 
surplus will be less than four per 
cent, the worker gets four per 
cent, if it is more than 20 per 
cent, he gets only twenty per cent, 
and in between the minimum 
and maximum bonus, he gets a 
graded intermediate bonus. 

The right to bonus is thus 
independent of available sur- 
plus; only the quantum of bonus 
depends upon it. j 

Actually, whatever be the 
reasons advanced, the fact is that 
since available surplus is to be 
used’ as a yardstick, elastic 
concepts like rehabilitation or 
reserves used as working capital, 
had to be discarded and a yard- 
stick sought to be evolved which 
would not measure one foot or 
one metre depending only on 
extraneous circumstances and the 
burden of proof. The measure 
must be a standard measure, as 
rigid as possible, with variable and 
flexible elements reduced to the 
minimum. 

The TU movement is not 
satisfied with the Act. It has made 
many concessions to the em- 
ployers. But it is not the purpose 
of this article to set forth a critique 
of the Act from the point of view 
of the trade unions. At present, 
we are concerned only with 
analysis of the impact which the 
movement has had on the concept 
of bonus. 

To sum up : the trade union 
movement’s impact on bonus 
can be seen in the change from the 
position where bonus was regarded 
as ex-gratia payment, to where 
bonust is regarded as, firstly, a 
right of the worker; secondly, 
from a right enforceable on 
prior action by workers in each 
case to a universal obligation 


cast on ‘employers; thirdly, from ”~ 


bonus as a share in prosperity to 
bonus as a right irrespective of 


the prosperity of a concern. 

Certain other developments 
can also be noted which are, 
however, not of a major nature. 

The changeover in computa- 
tion of bonus from basic to total 
wages, though the quantum : re- 
mains unchanged, means in the 
present context a redistribution 
of the quantum in favour of the 
lower-paid workers in the vast 
majority of cases—a position 
to which the TU movement 
subscribes. Again at the mini- 
mum level and maximum, where 
the quantum becomes indepen- 
dent of available surplus in the 
sense noted above, the change in 
computing bonus on the basis of 
total wages, represents a gain. 

One of the issues on which the 
TUs have raised their voice all 
along is the enlargement of the 
concept of workmen. In various 
Acts such as the Industrial Dis- 
putes Act, the Payment of Wages 
Act, the ESI Act, etc., the wage 
ceiling for determining who is 
and who is not a workman has 
been subject to periodic upward 
revision. In the case of the Bonus 
Act, the ceiling is put at Rs. 
1600 per month, a big enlarge- 
ment when compared with any 
other legislation. 


Wages 


Apart from the constant strug- 
gle of all trade unions to raise the 
wages of workers, the impact of 
which in real terms is difficult to 
examine with any degree of 
certitude due to paucity of data 
and which, in any case, falls out- 
side the purview of the present 


‘article, what is the major direc- 


tion of policy on wages which the 
trade unions have been pursuing? 
It is common knowledge that 
the wage map of India shows a 
chaotic condition. Not only is 
there vast inter-regional an 
inter-industry disparity, even in 
the same industry and the same 
region, large disparities exist, not 
always related to the size of the 
enterprise or its capactiy to pay. 
The demand of the trade unions has 
been a national minimum wage ir- 
respective of the capacity of an 
enterprise to pay the wage. 
On the basis of this national mini- 
mum wage proper differentials 
would then fit the minimum 
wage for each category of 
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workers. This demand has not yet 
been realised, but important 
gains in that direction have 
already been secured and these 
should be noted. Properly speak- 
ing, these gains may not be 
through statutes but through 
utilisation of eixsting legislation 
and giving it a concrete content 
or through evolving new media 
which may be quasi-statutory. 

Wage fixation is generally 
explained by economists to be 
the resultant of interplay between 
supply and demand. In offering 
the price, they buyer is presumed 
to have taken into account his 
capacity to pay the price he 
offers. This would mean that 
wage rates for the same trade 
may differ from region to region, 
industry to industry and unit to 
unit. However, the pressures 
exerted by the TU movement 
have altered the situation to some 
extent. 

The first major breakthrough 
was on the issue that so far as 
minimum wages are concerned, 
cpapacity to pay is not a relevant 
consideration. If an industry 
cannot pay even the minimum, 
it has no right to exist. Though 
not put on the statute book, 
this proposition has become a 
part of established case law. 

In the context of the opera- 
tion of the Minimum Wages Act, 
this represented a major advance. 
Though machinery under the 
Minimum Wages Act does not 
function as it should, the very 
fact that in fixing the quantum 
of wages, capacity to pay is not 
a consideration but the require- 
ments of the worker, is a big 
gain won by the workers. 

Since the Minimum Wages 
Act covers a number of industries 
within’ each State, although the 
wages are fixed separately. for 
each industry, the elimination of 
capacity to pay as the determinant 
and the resultant emphasis on 
needs of the worker and his 
family, have led to a _ position 
when within each State, in various 
industries, the prescribed mini- 
mum wage for different industries 
tends to be more or less the same. 

Hence the first major result has 
been the tendency to equalise 
wages at the minimum level in 
each State On an industry level, 
and even beyond that on an all- 
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industry level within a State. The 
Act does not cover all industries; 
the wage determination of 
industries is at different times 
and not at the same time. This 
naturally has led to divergences 
which may not have been there if 
wages in all the covered industries 
were determined at the same time. 
But even with these limitations, 
the impact of the TU movement 
in equalising wages at the mini- 
mum level in each State is clear. 
Thus content has been given to 
the form laid down by the Mini- 
mum Wages Act in which the 
impact of the TU movement is 
quite visible, 

The State industrial minimum 
can well lead to a State minimum 
wage. 

Another important develop- 
ment is the institution of na- 
tional wage boards for various 
organised industries. The work- 
ing of these Boards is attended 
by many shortcomings and the 
reports of some at least have been 
very frustrating from the view- 
point of the trade unions. How- 
ever, one important aspect needs 
to be examined. 


National Wage Boards 


For the first time, some of the 
Boards, like cement and iron and 
steel wage boards, laid down 
largely a national wage structure,. 
with very little of regional and 
other considerations. Some 
others, as in sugar and tea plan- 
tations, retained 
disparities but within each region, 
introduced a single wage struc- 
ture. ` 

This development marks a big 
advance towards the position 


advocated by the TU movement. 


the regional - 


In India, due to the peculiar 
historical pattern of development, 
we do not have national industrial 
unions but local unions on unit- 
wise basis. There is no forum 
for collective bargaining for 
wages on a national industrial 
basis. Wage boards have pro- 
vided a machinery by which 
some break has been made in 
the complete anarchy of wages. 
In a number of cases, a national 
wage structure has been laid down 
for one industry for the first 
time. In some other cases, re- 
gional structure have been evolved 
for one industry which at least 
do away with inter-unit differences 
within a region. In fixing wages, 
the viability of industry as a 
whole is taken into account and 
not the- individual capacity to 
pay of each separate unit. 

Thus the TU movement has 
been able to advance along three 
directions : ` 

(i) Delinking, at the minimum 
level, the fixation of wages from 
the capacity of unit/industry to 
bear the burden; 

(ii) utilising the Minimum 
Wages Act, although with lacunae 
to, evolve state industrial minim 
in wages which is leading to the 
emergence of a State minimum 
wage. 

(iii) Securing through the Wage 
Boards, national and in some 
cases regional, industrial wage 
structures. 

All these developments are 
steps in the direction of achieving 
a national minimum wage on the 
basis of which, with proper 
fixation of differentials, a rational 
wage structure could be evolved. 

It is interesting to note that 
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at a meeting of a Study Group 
called by the Planning Commis- 
sion to discuss wages, the trade 
unions’ demand for a national 
minimum wage was accepted 
unanimously. ~ 

In the most vital and sensitive 
sector of wages, the trade unions 
have thus been able to make an 
impact through lending a new 
and enlarging content to existing 
legislation and other media of 
governmental policy. 


D.A. 


There is no legislation on DA 
However, since DA has come to 
be an acknowledged part of our 
system of wages, some brief 
discussion is necessary. 

The direction of trade union 
Struggle. has been along three 
main lines: acceptance of the 
principle cf DA linked to the 
cost of living indices in all in- 
dustries; securing 100 per cent 
neutralisation at all levels of 
wages; correction of the present 
consumer price index numbers. 
In all these three fields, the impact 
has been considerable. 

The very concept of DA 
and its acceptance in any of its 
forms concedes the impact of the 
trade unions. However, now the 
major demands are the three 
demands listed above. 

The first of these has been 
conceded in words over and over 
again. Action, however, is yet to 
follow. A Legislation seeking to 
enforce this is what seems to be 
necessary. 

The third demand has been 
conceded in a few places— 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and Delhi— 
but with limitations. Action 
regarding other indices is yet to 
be taken. 

As for the second demand, in 
a few industries at the lowest 
level, 90 to 100 per cent neutrali- 
sation is given but it tapers off 
at higher wage levels. Not much 
impact has been made in this 
direction. : 

The talk about “wage freeze” 
—a measure which attacks DA 
linked to the cost of living index— 
has recently been revived in a 
big way after the Chief Ministers’ 
conference. Sri Morarji Desai 
has again fathered this proposal, 
which he first put forward im- 
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fav and daw and Order’ 


ki 


‘qero has now’ been anei 
into a revolutionary doctrine, 
particularly by’ those who see in 
it menacing forebodings of a com- - 
plete breakdown of law and order 


- 


in a State like West Bengal, where - 


- the sociological- conditions never 
_ allowed any - particularly strong 
allegiance to law or order. Neither 
law nor order had ever been the 
strong point of life in West Bengal 
and certainly not of its political life. 
Those who have recently been: 
elevated to martyrdom, by issuing © 
‘patriotic’ communications to the 
Parliament from their hospital 
beds, had, not very long - back, 
_ sent many other politicians un- 
fortunately no MPs) to shabbier 
. places of convalescence than the 


Serampore Walsh Hospital. That ; 


is about law and ‘order. 

But gherao basically remains 
the same homely form of com- 
pulsion by which one is pestered 
to the point of desperation till he 
gives in. Children use it against 
parents for extra -pocket 
allowance; adolescents employ. it 
to advantage to get parental ap- 
-proval for chosen spouses; adults 
employ it for a.wide range of 
. needs and indulgently call it 
nagging. In the employer-emplo- 
yee relationship where no love is 


lost between the parties, gherao 


brings in a compulsion, greater 
only in degree; for no, concession, 

in this relationship, has ever been 
granted by sheer goodwill. “The 
bitterness that is left by gherao‘is 
always the result of an after-. 
thought of possible wisdom be- 
fore conceding. The mottifica- 
tion, on the part of the -one 
granting concession through 


~ gherao, is genuine: he is not bat- 
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tered, but bitter; not atoned but 
penitent. Inthe cool comfort of 
post-gherao postmortem it is 
easy to be sure that the breaking 
point could have been- stretched. 
The resentment is natural. 

The process of maturity of 
the call to violent action given 
by Dr. Lohia in his battle cty— 
‘Ghera Dalo% 


` refined ‘Gherao’ is of significance; 
but, what is of greater significance ` 


- 4, 1967, expressed his 


_ ter did not fear to tread. On 


is to put the records straight ‘by 
drawing out the sequence of 
events which .reveal the .compul- 
sions and persuasions that remain 
hazy in the midst of the bewil- 
derment of those, in: whose value- 
system, law and order gets top 
priority. Unfortunately, as would 
be borne out, the call for ‘daw 
and order’-is quite often an. alibi 
for enforcing the- 
which remains threatened, but yet 
not altered, by the changed poli- 
tical context of Bost ctecnon 
shake-up. 

It all -started with the ‘Prime 
Minister, who, with-her feminine 
premonition of the potent dangers 
of this weapon of. mass action, 


“called it “theft of public money”. 


That was as early as October 
16, 1966; when even Big Business 
had not: cared to give it any 
respectability by even recognising 
it. The next indictment, as was 
possibly wont to'be, came from 
the Union Labour Minister who, 
in a letter written to his counter-. 
part in West Bengal, on May 
concern 
at the’ increasing . number of 
gheraos in West Bengal. 
That served its purpose as an 
invitation to a series of such 
expressions. In any case, if the 
Labour Minister came in, could 


-the employers be left far behind? 


They rushed in where the Minis- 
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into the -more - 


status-quo, . 


-May 10, came 


West Bengal 


~ 


the announce- 
ment of the four chambers of 
commerce—Bengal National, 
Indian, Bharat, Bengal (all natio- 


` nalist names! and, no segrega-. 


tion)}—drawing the atténtion of 
the West Bengal Chief Minister 
“to the new phase which the 
gherao movement has been enter- 
ing in Calcutta”,-and that, “unless 
the Government takes ‘effective s 
measures, law and order will - 
completely break down”. 


‘The apprehension of the 


- breakdown of law and order was 


immediately followed by news- 
paper headlines announcing actual 
breakdown. After all, in the 
sphere of Big Business everyone 
knows about his station and its 
duties. ‘The Times of india (Delhi) 
of May 11, 1967, brought out 
the frightening headline: ‘Cos- 
sipore gherao turns violent’. 
Fortunately, the reportage was 
less synthetic; it said, that, the | 
gherao “threatened to take a 
serious turn”, but “‘the situation 
eased down at the intervention 
of the Deputy Chief: Minister 
Mr. Jyoti ‘Basu”. The gulf bet- 
ween the reportage and the head- 
line revealed, ifnothing else, the 
limits of human ingenuity (or 
of the subconscious mind?), how- 
soever desperate be the need’ and 
desire to coordinate weiss and 
facts. 

The day before—on May 10, 
the legal significance of gherao 
was being tested at another venue. 
The Standing Labour Body of 


- the Government of India isap- 


proved of ‘gherao’ in a resolution 
which was passed only after Sri 
Dange walked out with the 
AITUC delegation, after failing 
to stop its passage. "While walking 
out of the meeting Sri Dange 
said that gherao was a legitimate 
weapon and AITUC would 
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organise them with a vengeance. 

Meanwhile, Calcutta witnes- 
sed the rather unusual spectacle 
of the Union Home Minister, 
going off the proceedings of the 
Eastern Zonal Council to brief 
the press with an indictment 
against gherao, to suggest, as if 
the Chief Ministers had delibera- 
ted against them. But till then 
no Chief Minister had spoken 
-against gheraos, and, it was only 
on May 26 that the Swatantra- 
led Orissa Government in a Press 
note called gheraos as being 
“unconstitutional and illegal, and 
constituted a cognisable offence.” 
The Union Home Minister was 
possibly divining the opinion of 
the Swatantra Chief Minister of 
Orissa in his judgement upon the 
implications of gherao. 

On the very day the Orissa 
Government declared gheraos as 
being unconstitutional, the West 
Bengal Labour Minister (not the 
‘employer’ Minister, as he empha- 
sized) told newsmen that is was 


for the judiciary to decide whether ` 


gheraos were unconstitutional or 
not. It is revealing that those 
who take refuge behind executive 
fiats to establish the unconstitu- 
tionality of gheraos have not 
found it convenient to obtain any 
categorical judicial pronoun- 
cement on the subject. 
Meanwhile the West Bengal 
Labour Minister Sri Subodh 
Banerjee, in reply to the Union 
Labour Minister’s letter, informed 
him that no peaceful settlement of 
unrest was possible unless the 
- grounds for discontent were Te- 
moved, and that, it was unfair to 
hold the labour responsible for 
gherao. The West Bengal Labour 
Minister’s known sympathy for 
gherao as a legitimate weapon was 
soon made more categorical, when 
he said, that, the standing Labour 
Committee’s decision disapprov- 
ing gheraos was meaningless, as, 
according to him, AITUC was not 
a party to it. Since AITUC-affiliat- 
ed unions were a major factor in 
West Bengal, “if they now goon 
organising gheraos in my State 
what am I going to do?” he asked. 
Quick came the answer as to 
what he was supposed to do. But 
before analysing the reactions to 
the West Bengal Labour Minister’s 
statement, it is important to note 
a significant -intervening event 
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which sharpened the edge of the 
anger of those who wanted to 
coach the Labour Minister about 
what to do. 

The UF Government’s, (shall 
we say, the Food Ministes’s?) 
faith in the method of persuasion 
having been chastened by experi- 
ence, the West Bengal Cabinet, 
on May 11 decided to launcha 
state-wide de-hoarding drive to 
unearth hidden stock of food- 
grains. The Times of India (Delhi) 
editorial of May 12th revealed 
much of the thought processes of 
those for whom time had come to 
hit. The editorial called “the 
Cabinet Decision” as clearly 
marking “the triumph of the Left 
parties in the United Front who 
had become openly restive at the 
government’s patience with big 
producers, rice-millers and tra- 
ders”. The faith in Sri Ajoy 
Mukherjee and Dr. P.C. Ghosh 
no longer was enough to out- 
weigh the fear of Basu-Konar- 
Banerjee. z 

On May 15, the Union Labour 
Minister again found it expedient 
to publicly reiterate his known 
views, that gheraos were unlawful 
and constituted a cognisable 
offence. The Union Minister for 
Steel, Mines, Fuel was one up on 
him; he called gheraos as being an 
invitation to lawlessness and 
anarchy which not only “threatens 
our economic wellbeing but our 
very continuance as a stable 
(emphasis supplied) society”. The 
PSP, incidentally an ally in the 
West Bengal coalition, found it 
opportune to express its opposi- 
tion to gheraos in their meeting of 


-the National Executive at Banga- 


lore, at the same time. These 
socialists—PSP brand, were in 
august company. On May 20, 
in a joint letter to the West Bengal 
Chief Minister, five Chambers of 
Commerce demanded that the 
State Government should declare 
gheraos and other (?) intimidatory 
tactics illegal and give police pro- 
tection to management in case of 
gheraos. The figures published by 
them were also interesting. 
According to the figures, bet- 
ween March 1, 1967 and May 15, 
1967 there were 141 labour 
troubles of all types, of which 
115 were gheraos: 18—13 per cent 
were against retrenchment, lay 
offs, closures; 20—14 per cent were 


by workers demanding immediate 
implementation of Engineering 
Wage Board’s award; the rest—-103 
were demonstrations on issues like 
bonus, recognition of unions, 
confirmation, transfers and “dis- 
ciplinary” action. 

These were not all. It was 
more than merely a coincidence 
that the West Bengal Cabinet 
decision of May 11 to launch a 
de-hoarding drive was followed, 
on the 16th, by a series of gheraos 
in State Government undertak- 
ings in the State Electricity Board, 
Durgapore Projects Ltd., Kalyani 
Spinning Mills, ultimately to a 
‘test? gherao against the State 
Labour Minister himself, from 
wkich he came out “thoroughly 
enjoying” himself. 

The series of subsequents events 
after these in May have followed 
the usual pattern; and, the only 
difference that later events seem 
to have brought about is the 
increasing inadequacy of gherao 
as a sufficient alibi to prove a 
breakdown of law and order in 
the State. 

The scene was’ conveniently 
shifted from urban and indus- 
trialised Calcutta to the rural 
and strategic Naxalbari, to fit it 
in with the Maoist thesis of an 
encirclement of the towns by the 
seize of surrounding villages; and 
then, of course, the usual logic 
and the usual accusation of anti- 
national activities of the ‘Left’ 
Communists. It is interesting 
to note in brief, how the appeal 
to patriotism has been the first 
refuge of the Government as a 
foil against the Left Communists, 
which has been projected as 
much in the case of gherao as in 
Naxalbari as elsewhere. It started 
with the war against China. 

It happened after the series 
of violent agitations during late 
1964, when, after the anti-Hindi 
agitation in Madras (DMK-spon- 
sored), Gujarat Bandh (CPI & 
SSP-organised), Maharashtra 
Bandh (SSP and CP-sponsored), 
Orissa Students’ Strike (dissident 
Congress-inspired), UP agitation 
against rising prices (SSP-sponsor- 
ed), on January 1, 1965, Home 
Minister .Nanda charged the 
Left Communists with “‘plots to 
overthrow the Government thro- 
ugh armed rebellion”, followed 
by thearrest of 1000 Left Com- 
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munists without trial in January 
1965. Again in August 1965 
after the violent agitation in 
Bihar- (SSP-organised) against 
tise in school tuition’ fees, the 
Chief Minister of Bihar had Dr. 
Lohia arrested and accused on 
August 13, 1965, the Left Com- 
munists of engineering the trou- 
ble. On August, 14 the PSP 
leaders also accused the Left 
Communists and got in return, 
the release of the PSP workefs in 
Bihar. 

Of course, in West Bengal in 
case of any political violence the 
CPM was easily made out to be 
the sole villain; this, despite the 
fact, as already mentioned, that 
violence when they broke up in 
Calcutta, 
was in Calcutta, than due to the 
fact that the agitations were CPM- 
sponsored. Even in the sphere of 
labour unrest, out of a total of 


10 million-man-days lost in India - 


in 1960, only four million—acco- 
unting for 40 percent of India’s 
total—were in West Bengal. 
Compared to the high degree of 
industrialisation, and concentra- 
tion of engineering industries in 
particular where labour unrest is 
more accountable to purely 
economic factors, one would find 
the statistics less sordid ‘than it 
is sought to be made out, parti- 
cularly in view of the high degree 
of politicised labour of the area. 

The CPM, in particular, appears 
less responsible for political vio- 
lence or for. gheraos than is really 
sought to be proved. It is also 
significant that when the streets 
were the main forum for the CPM 
to express resentments, 
agitations, even the violent ones, 
were all for-causes ranging from 
rising prices, food or eccnomic 
conditions; whereas, when the 
streets have been left to the har- 
bingers of ‘Democratic Socialism’ 
and ‘Secularism’, most street 
violences in Calcutta have been 
communalin character; not even 
old communalism which has his- 
torical relevance, but new forms 
of communal passion. 

It is significant that theré is an 
increasing popular realisation of 
this fact and a growing ‘credibility 
gap’ in the accusations of anti- 
national activities against the 


Left Communists; along with ita — 


consciousness that gheraos or 


was more because it 


most | 


bandhs are ‘spontaneous manifes- 
tations, thoughtfully channelised, 
of popular protests against deep- 
seated social, ` economic ‘and 


political maladies. Otherwise how . 


can one account for the fact that 
despite Naxalbari and the pub- 
licity of Kanu Sanyal in the classic 
(Maoist mould, the popularity of 
the CPM is on the'rise? In 18 
municipal elections held so far in 


' West Bengal, the CPM has won 


BRIGHTEN EVERY BITE?! 





159 out of 359 seats, followed 
by Congress—47, CPJ—20. 
Either, there is grave inequity 
in the system of law and order 
which exists, and the people are 
voting for the votaries of its 
overhaul; or, that there ‘is no 


danger to law and order and 
people are voting for a change 
which is taking place in West 
Bengal, and the. process of change 
is both legal and orderly. 
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re Indiai economy: Has ùn- 


dergone‘a sévere downturn in ` 


the ` past two-and-a-half years, 


and all the signs point to its con- - 


tinuation for at least . another 
year. All the production indi- 


ces have registered sharp decrea-~ 
ses in rates of growth and, in a | 


majority of cases, in the past year 
especially there has been an ab- 
~ solute decrease.. 

Earlier complaints by progre- 
ssive circles that the rate of ad- 
vance was far too ‘slow judged . 
by the needs and possibilities of 
the situation, have been replaced 
by completely justified alarm 
about the disappearance of gro- 
wth altogether. There would be 
little controversy about the facts 
but there may well be some di- 
fference as to the extent and cha- 
_ racter of the downturn in the past 
thirty months. 

Some would call it a recession; 
others a slackening nd still 
others a slump. It may soutid 
somewhat old-fashioned and- 
unorthodox ‘but it would appear 
to be more accurate, and scienti-. 
fic to speak in terms of a crisis.- 
Only those ‘who would wish to 
‘soften the consciousness of ‘the 
damage done to the economy 
would wish to indulge in neutral- 
sounding euphemisms. 


Indeed, the “decolouring” of j 


language has its social origins 
atid significance. Imperialism is 
replaced by “developed” countries, 
socialist economy by “centrally 
planned” economy, ` newly 
independent countries by “under- 
‘ developed” or “‘developing” coun- 
tries. Thus-also with the term- 
crisis. i 

All this semantic softening up 
may salve the conscience of some 
of the more fortunately placed 
intellectuals, to say nothing of 
the home-grown and foreign 
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backers 
evaporating social events of social 
significance by terminological 
changes. But for the common 
man who has to suffer from things, 
verbal 
and is even positively harmful. 


Let us see the facts as given in . 


‘the’ official Economic Survey 

- Itself. 5 

Detereoration - 
In 1965-66, 1966-67, and it 


~ would seem for a good part of the - 


-current financial year, there is not 
a sphere of India’s economy 
that has not suffered seriously. 
National income has declined by 
at least 0.6 per cent in 1966-67 
as compared , to 1964-65, while 
per capita income has gone down 


by 5.5 per cent as compared to . 


two years ago. ‘Agricultural pro- 
duction in 1966-67 is expected 
to be about 14 per cent lower 


than in 1964-65 while foodgrains _ 


are down by nearly 15 per cent. 
Foodgrains production in the 
past financial year declined to 
about the level of 1959-60. 
Industrial production increase 
became sluggish in 1965-66 as 
well as in the -subsequent year. 
It has started plunging down from 
a meagre 2.5 to 3 per cent growth 
rate to an absolute decline in 
the first six months- of 1967 when 
it is estimated that there.has been 
a seven. per cent drop covering 
practically all industrial sectors. 
This despite the very optimistic 
expectations expressed in the 
Economic Survey. These false 


- hopes were based on the fallacy 


that liberalisation of imports 
would prove to be a panacea. 

The level of investment and-of. 
gross capital formation levelled 
off and the rate of growth almost 
diminished. For example, Cen- 
tral and States’. developmental 


of these exercises in 


- down from 11.6 


escapism is of no value. 


-0.1 


Present. Crisis and Its Character 


outlay in terms “of percentage 
change at constant prices came 
in 1964-65 to 
minus 2.6 in 1966-67: At the 
same time the Central Govern-. 
ment’s direct gross fixed capital 
formation in the same terms de- 
clined from 8.0 


available). -It is more than likely 
to have gone down in “keeping 
with the negative trend in deve- 
Icpment ‘outlays. The private 
sector in India’s industry <is so 
heavily dependent on the public 
sector’s spending (and on agricul- 
ture) that it, too, has suffered a 
setback in ‘capital formation. . 
In the past 30 months India’s 


_ economy has not been adding to 


its capital stock and. even partially 
depleting it. 

The per capita availability’ of 
foodgrains in 1966-67 ‘is estima- 
ted at 14.2 ounces per day 
compared to a three-year average 
of 16.2 ozs in 1960-63. The level, 
of availability of oilseeds ` ré- 


‘mained for below -that attained 


in the 1960s. Consumption of 
cloth per capita declined by 3.3 
per cent in- 1965-66 over the 
preceding year and by a further 
5.5 per cent in 1966-67. Thus, . 
there has been in operation (es- 
pecially if we consider the dis- 
astrously large disparities in 
income in India) the law of the 
absolute impoverishment of the 
masses. 

Exports earnings declined. 
from Rs. 816 crores in 1964-65 
to Rs. 810 crores in 1965-66 and 
there was a further drop in terms 
of foreign exchange of nearly 8 
per cent in the first eleven months - 
of 1966-67—from $ 1,529 million- 
in April 1965 to February 1966. 
to $1,409 million in April 
1966 to February 1967. The 
nde presten demand in foreign: mar- 
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in 1964-65 to -` 
1965-66 (the latest figure _ > 


' 


` 


kets was superimposed on the evil 
effects of devaluation and shor- 
tages in domestic production. 
The unit value of a large number 
of major export commodities fell 
during 1966-67, a decline that 
generally started towards the 
end of 1965. Imports, in terms 
of foreign exchange, witnessed a 
fall of 11.4 per cent in the first 
eleven months of 1966-67 and, 
what is even worse, there was a 
substantial shift in favour of 
emergency food imports at the 
expense of intermediate and capi- 
tal goods. The percentage fall 
in April-November 1966 as 
compared to April-November 
1965 of intermediate goods 
industrial inputs was 13.4, of 
iron and steel 45.6, of non-ferrous 
metals 51.3, of machinery 19.5, 
of metal manufactures 41.6 and 
of transport equipment 50.7. 
In the same period cereal imports 
rose by 25.3 and fertilisers by 
57.5 per cent. A very small 
proportion of the 33 per cent fall 
in capital goods imports was due 
to its domestic production being 


increased. Capital formation 
itself has obviously suffered 
grievously. 

Another striking feature is 


the marked fall in net external 
aid receipts. While the level of 
gross disbursements suffered an 
absolute decline, debt service 
payments continued to rise. 
The proportion of investment 
income payments and amortisa- 
tion to current account receipts 
rose from 12 per cent to 22 per 
cent during the Third Plan period 
and further went up to nearly 
27 per cent in the first six months 
of 1966-67. It should be noted 
that the value of authorisations 
in 1965-66, following the con- 
flict with Pakistan, fell by more 
than 14.5 per cent compared to 
the previous year. Worse was 
to follow in that the inflow of 
gross aid during April-December 
1966 fell by 17 per cent compared 
to the corresponding period of the 
previous year. After allowing 
for debt service, net inflow dro- 
pped by 24.5 per cent. This 
increasing ratio of debt repay- 
ments to inflow of aid has a fur- 
ther adverse consequence (except 
for aid received from the socialist 
countries) in that while a large 
portion of external aid is tied, 


repayments have to be made in 
free foreign exchange. Thus, 
untied aid and export earnings in 
convertible currencies (which 
have a very high scarcity value) 
have increasingly and subs- 
tantially to be pre-empted for 
meeting debt obligations. 

Prices have risen very sharply 
during the past 30 months, the 
general index going up by 15.2 
per cent in 1965-66 and a further 
16.5 per cent in 1966-67 with 
the rate of increase showing no 
signs of abating in the past few 
months. The Food articles price 
index rose by 14.1 per cent and 
20.1 per cent respectively. These 
are, ‘of course, wholesale prices 
at regulated markets. The rise 
at the unregulated and retail 
levels would be considerably 
more. 


t 


I , 

THs brief description of the 

parlous position of Iudia’s 
economy, literally lifted from the 
latest official source, shows that 
there will be no exaggeration at 
all in affixing the label of crisis 
to the real developments. But in 
some ways it would be more in- 
teresting to investigate the exact 
character of this crisis. Is it a 
crisis of a typical capitalist cha- 
racter? Has the Indian economy 
evolved to a position of being 
able to “manufacture” an “in- 
dependent” crisis, in the sense of 
the main causative forces being 
located indigenously and also 
within the capitalist relations of 
production which have develop- 
ed extensively in India since 
Independence? Is it a case of 
relative overproduction or is it-a 
case of a hold-up? 

These are some of the ques- 
tions which need to be examined 
not only to satisfy scientific cu- 
riosity, which is an important 


. and worthy objective in itself, 


but also to provide the basis for 
a peoples and a progressive 
way-out and to watch out for the 
specific tactics of imperialism and 
Indian monopoly capital (acting 
jointly in the main, but some- 
times at cross-purposes as well 
to use the crisis to push back 
the democratic movements. 

One wishes that the situation 
was all that- simple as Sri B.T. 
Ranadive would seem to believe 
(People’s Democracy, July 23)— 
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that it is a typical crisis as Marx 
had pointed to in Capital, though 
not so much in Volume I. Cer- 
tainly, India’s crisis can be un- 
derstood most profoundly and 
clearly on the basis of the general 
approach of Marx to the ques- 
tions of capitalist development 
and capitalist crisis. But to 
proceed in the manner of whole- 
sale transplantation of Marx’s 
examination of the late nine- 
teenth century Britain and Europe 
to India in the closing years of 
the sixties of the twentieth cen- 
tury, can only evoke the same 
kind of anguish that made Marx 
once exclaim—, “Thank God, I 
am not a Marxist !”’ 

As is known, Marx was never 
clearer than when he dissociated 
himself from the crude under- 
consumption approach adopted 
by Rodbertus. It was always 
stressed by him that the mere fact 
of the poverty of the masses was 
never an explanation of capitalist 
crisis. As he pointed out, crisis 
often erupted when the wages of 
the workers were rising. This is 
not to say that he ascribed a 
negligible influence to the restric- 
tion upon effective demand pla- 
ced by the poverty of the people 
and at a later stage the impact of 
this upon the entire two-depart- 
ment structure of industry would, 
indeed, be likely to trigger off a 
sharp downturn. The poverty of 
the masses is not a feature speci- 
fic to capitalism, nor is it a fea- 
ture unknown to India before 
independence (nobody would say 
either that the masses in India 
were very prosperous prior to 
1965-66). ; 

As Maurice Dobb points out, 
the reproduction schemes of 
Marx “implicitly offered an 
answer to the crude under-con- 
sumption theory: it showed that 
capital accumulation could pro- 
ceed without causing any prob- 
lems within the sphere of ex- 
change, provided these relation- 
ships were observed. Marx was 
quick to add, however, that under 
individualist production for the 
market these necessary. relation- 
ships could only be preserved by 
an  “accident”...... A crisis 
appears as catharsis as well as 
retribution: as the sole mechan- 
ism by which, in this economy, 
equilibrium can be enforced, once 
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it. has been extensively broken.” 


(Maurice Dobb: Political Economy ` 


and Capitalism, pp 102-3). 
The fundamental character of 
capitalist crisis is relative over- 


production or the inherent tenden-~ 
cy of the very demands of capita- 
. list accumulation itself. This -is- 


manifested in the tendency of the 
falling rate of profit - due to the 
growth in the organic composi- 
tion of capital (or the reduction 
in that part of capital which pro- 
‘duces surplus value), As Marx 


put it, “there is periodically ‘a~ 


production of too many means 
of production and necessities of 
life to permit- of their serving as 
‘means of exploitation of labourers 
at a certain rate of profit....The 
capitalist mode 
tion, for this reason, meets with 
barriers at a certain scale of pro- 
duction which would be inade- 
` quate under different. conditions. 
It comes to a standstill at a point 
determined by. the production and 
realisation of profit, not by” the 
satisfaction of socjal needs.” . 


There is another -inherent ten- 
dency in capitalist accumulation’ 


S 


. (and without accumulation there - 
is no capitalism):— '‘ accumula- .. 
of © 


tion rises asa proportion 
-~ surplus value and investment rises 
-aas a porportion of accumulation. 
And hence though consumption 
-may rise (crude under-consump- 
tionists like Sri -Ranadive may 


kindly ` note) “the rate of -growth - 


of consumption (that is, the ratio 


of increment of consumption to ` 


total consumption) declines re- 
-lative to the rate ‘of growth of 
means of production (that is, the 
ratio of investment, to total means 
of production). In other words, 
the ratio of the rate of growth of 
consumption to the rate of growth 
of means of production declines” ~. 
“If we now change, our angle 
of vision and look.upon produc- 
tion as a natural technical pro- 
. cess of-creating use values... it 


-appears that over long periods a` 


given percentage-increase in the. 
` gtock-of the means of production 
will generally be accompanied 
by approximately the same . per- 
centage increase in output..... £ 
In other words, the ratio of the 
rate of growth in the output . of 


consumption goods to the rate’ of 


growth of means of production 
remains constant....It follows 
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of — produc? . 
‘internal 


that there is an inherent tendency 
for the growth in consumption to 


fall behind the growth in output 


of consumption goods” (Paul 
Sweezy: The Theory of Capitalist. 
Development, pp 181-3. Empha- 
Sis in original), - - Sin. te 
Whether we accept -Dobb’s 
stress upon disproportionality and 
the falling rate of profit or 
Sweezy’s emphasis on under- 
consumption understood in this 
very specific sense, it is clear 
enough that a typical capitalist 
crisis is. the product .of the 
operation of. the system itself. 


The great and. overwhelming 
“merit .of Marx was his 
demonstration of the contra- 


dictions within the capitalist sys- 
tem.: On the basis of these 
contradictions them- 
selves the working class would 
dig -the grave of capitalism— 
grave-diggers provided ‘by capi- 
talism itself. “The real barrier of 
capitalist production is - capital 
itself”, said Marx in a memora- 
ble aphorism.. ` 


i W l 
WE can now return to'the ques- 
tions posed at the beginning of 
the previous. section. ‘The ans- 
wers to them will depend on.the 


‘analysis .of the different types of 


relations of production ‘that exist 

in India and their different speci- 
fic ‘weights. One cannot, of 
course, be completely accurate 

here. The best one can do is to 

indicate broad trends. 


. ` The capitalist relations of pro-’ 


duction, in the ` state-capitalist 
and private forms, predominate 
in the field- of industry. This is 
attested by large. scale manu- 
facturing. units. The ` most 
recent survey- made of the manu- 
facturing sector is that made with : 


‘reference to the position in 1963.. 
. The large-scale sector accounted. 


for 89 per cent .of the capital in- 
vested, 68 per cent of the gross 
value of production and 60 per 
cent- of the value added. (It is 
interesting, however, to note that 
the household sector— 


18` per cent of the gross value of 
production and for 32 per cent 
of the value added by manufac- 


ture). (Economic Times, October 


(reported in. Economic 


which ~ 
‘can roughly be called the petty 
“commodity sector in this sphere— 
_had only four per cent of- the 
capital invested but accounted for - 


21, 1966). i 
Another survey— that of 
factories— made in-1964 shows 
that the large-scale sector (em- - 
ploying 50 or more workers with 
power or 100 and more workers 
without power) accounts for 91 
per cent of-total productive capi-* 
tal, 82 per cent of factory employ- 
mént, 83 per- cent of value of 
‘gross output -and 89 per cent of- 
value added ` by - manufacture 
-Times, 
January 19, 1967)" `. ETSA 
In the industrial sphere thére 
has been a marked shift in favour 
of Departmental industries as“ 
compared to the consumer and 
traditional industries. If we. take 
the traditional industries (cotton, 
jute, sugar, tea) the compound rate . 
of growth between 1955 and 1965 © 
was 2.96 per cent while the 
other industries went ahead: at a 


compound rate of growth of 10.47 . . 


per cent in the same~ period.. 
Using roughly the same. divi-- 
sion, if we take the proportion in 
- the total value added as the cri- ` 
terion, we find that the percentage 

of the traditional industries dec- 
lined from 56.7 to 44.7 per cent . 
-in the period 1960-61 to 1965-66, 

ahd its share in the increase in `- 
total value addéd in this period ` 
was 19.7 per cent. The. other. 


‘(capital goods and intermediate 


products) sector increased ‘its 


percentage frorn 42.3 


cent of the increase in value added 
during this period. s ; 
But there are two, points which 


have to be remembéred here. © 


One is the continuing , steep tech- 
nical dependence - on impoits. 
(We leave out the question of raw 
materals since this is often a - 
matter of economic geography, - 
though in India’s case it is-also 

a matter of’ criminal failure to - 
carry out rapidly. extensive sur- 
veys). To be dependent to the 
extent of 54.5 per cent in_ textile 
machinery, 61.8 per cent in metal 
working machine tools, 17. per, 


~ cent’ in ‘steel (especially in crucial - 


alloy and special steels this figure 
will go up to over 60 per cent),. 
25 per cent ‘in aluminium (the 


. position of other non-ferrdus ime- 


tals is much worse, especially 
copper), 10 per cent in soda ash, 
21 per cent in -bleaching power, 
etc., is both dangerous and sym- 
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-to 54.2 . 
and it accounted- for 71.5 per `` 


ptomatic. Commodities apart, 
there are still a number of indus- 
tries where Indian industry has 
not achieved self reliance. 

It is upon this dependent state 
of India’s industries, particularly 
in the absolutely crucial machine 
tools, metals and chemicals sec- 
tors, that yet another type of pro- 
duction relations impinges, and 
that i is, the imperialist. This, too, 
is a capitalist type of production 
relations essentially, but its cha- 
racter is basically different, and 
in many fundamental respects, 
antagonistic towards the deve- 
loping Indian capitalist relations. 

The imperialists demonstrated 
what mischief they were capable 
of doing when they suspended 
economic aid in 1965-66, imposed 
the devaluation decision, hustled 
through import liberalisation 
schemes, more or less stopped 
project aid and. blackmailed us 
on the questions of fertiliser 
imports, general exports and 
debt repayments. 
peraialist pressure and the succ- 
umbing to it that is very largely 
responsible for the downturn 
in industrial production. 

In other words, the downturn 
starts in 1965 not only because 
(not even, perhaps, mainly be- 
cause) of disproportionality, fa- 
lling profit rates (on which evi- 

. dence is in the contrary direc- 

tion even as late as last year) or of 
total consumption (productive 
and personal). It is lack of ca- 
pital of a special type (foreign 
exchange for producer and in- 
termediate goods), the dependen- 
ce for it on external sources that 
imparts a special character to 
India’s crisis. It becomes a 
matter of hold-up rather than 
of the running down of industry 
because of excessive surpluses 
seeking outlets at a particular 
rate of profit. 

The other point to be conside- 
red is that, unlike the position 
noted in the previous section as 
the characteristic feature of es- 
tablished capitalism, the Indian 
capitalist relations sector in in- 
dustry suffers from lack of sa- 
vings or accumulation and not 
from a surfeit of it. Taking the 
economy as a whole, the ratio 
of savings to national income 
has risen from 5.5 per cent in 
1950-51 to about 10.5 per cent 


Jt is this im- ` 


in 1965-66, while. the ratio of 
investments has risen from 5.5 


` per cent to 14 per cent in the same 


period. Not only should the 
savings rate be higher than the 
investment rates if there is to be an 
independent capitalist cycle but 


- the percentage of savings as a 


portion of national income should 
rise in the opinion of almost all 
experts to round about 25 per 
cent. 

A recent Reserve Bank of 
India analysis reveals that the 
average annual increase of in- 


. vestment at 1948-49 prices has 


come down from 10.7 per cent 
in the period 1956-57 to 1960-61 
to 4.2 per cent in the period 1961- 
62° to 1965-66. (Moreover, 
there has been a diversion of in- 
vestments on a large scale to 
non-productive uses such as gold, 
land, urban house property- and 
commodity speculation because of 
the inflation). Available data 
supplied by the National Coun- 
cil of Applied Economic Re- 
search show that there has been 
continuous decline of savings in 
India during the Third Plan 


period. (There are certain im-. 


plications in all this for the rela- 
tive rates of growth of the public 
and private sectors into which 
one cannot go here. It suffices 
to mention that private sector 
capital investment during the 
Third Plan period was 93 per 
cent more than visualised by the 
Planning Commission, largély 
thanks to the underwriting as 
well as investment activities of 
public-sector financial institutions 
such as the LIC, UTI, and various 
Financial Corporations. 

This stunted and distorted na- 
ture of the growth of savings and 
growth of investment in India is 
the direct result of the heavy 
specific weight of pre-capitalist 
production relations in the tota- 
lity of the Indian economy. It 
should be remembered that in 
1964-65 (at current prices) the 
contribution of factory-establish- 
ments to the total national in- 
come was only 10.3 per cent, 
with small enterprises contributing 
another 6.6 per cent and mining 
1.1 per cent. Agriculture pro- 
per contributed 50 per cent and 
commerce about 8 per cent. 
Another estimate of the structure 
of incomes in India shows that 
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wages and salaries accounted for 
29 per cent, profits 24 per cent 
and the self-employed 47 per 
cent (in the profit sector’ it is 
not clear what the share of capi- 
talist enterprises proper is nor 
the size of semi-feudal wages in 
the wages and salaries sector). 

As far as the income contri- 
bution from agriculture is con- 
cerned the overwhelming bulk 
will, surely, come from the petty 
commodity sector. Some idea 
can be gained from the fact that 
in the year ended June 1962, of 
the Rs.- 1,034 crores borrowed 
by cultivator households, 47 
per cent was reported for house- 
hold purposes and 20 per cent 
for capital expenditure—agri- 
culturalist moneylenders pro- 
vided 334 percent of the funds 
and professional moneylenders, 


traders and merchants another 
23 per cent. Z 
Another indication is that, of 


the total aggregate value of assets 
of all rural households, as much 
as 84 per cent was in the form 
of land and house property. It 
is, perhaps, not too wide of the 
mark to suggest that only 13 _ 
per cent of the rural households 
with assets above Rs. 10,000 
could possibly contribute to the 
development of capitalist rela- 
tions of production proper.. It is, 
of course, well known that this 
13 per cent generally prefers to 
go in for speculation, hoarding 
and semi-feudal exploitation in 
the form of tenancy, exploitation 
and usury, though there is a de- 
veloping interest in the develop- 
ment of agricultural production 
proper, especially, with the tur- 
ning of the terms of trade in 
favour of agricultural commo- 
dities. 

If to this dismal picture we 
add the facts of the “lumpen” 
nature even of the industrial ty- 
coons— as revealed in the Vivian 
Bose Enquiry into the Dalmia- 
Jain empire and the latest probes 
into the functioning of the Birlas 
— and the enormous amount of 
small capital sunk in trading, we 
can get some idea of the difficulty 
of surplus - mobilisation within 
the present framework of the 
Indian system or-mode of produc- 
tion. 

Indeed, a tentative generali- 
sation can be hazarded. The ca- 
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- standards, social 


pitalist mode of production has 
Clearly established itself as the 
leading element in the system of 
production relations existing in 
India, but, perhaps, not as yet the 
predominant mode: We are 
treating merchant capital, hoarded 
‘wealth and petty commodity pro- 
duction as pre-capitalist and 
transitional forms to the wage- 
labour-capital relationship which 
is the hallmark of capitalism pro- 
per. It is the combination of 
this fact together with the link 
with the imperialist or the capi- 
talist world market’ that is at 
the root .of the present crisis. It 
is a crisis of the capitalist path 
of development, not the typical 
crisis of an already formed capi- 
talism with its self-generated con- 
tradictions and crises. 


Hence it is that the interven- 


tion of the democratic movement - 


for non-capitalist structural re- 
forms, for surplus’ mobilisation 
and developmental investment be- 
comes of key importance. The 
nature of this intervention differs 
radically from the anti-crisis plat- 
forms of the working class move- 
ment in the imperialist countries. 
(There are common elements, of 
course, like protection of living 
security, de- 
velopment of public services, and 
the like). This article provides 
neither the occasion nor the 
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Two final sets of facts may be 
presented in conclusion. One 
is the enormous increase in non- 
developmental 
trent prices) from Rs. 953 crores 
in 1960-61 to about Rs. 2,623 
crores 'in 1967-68 as compared to 
the increase in developmental ex- 
penditure in the same period from 
Rs. 1,672 crores to Rs. 3,655 
crores (and it should be remem- 
bered that developmental outlays 
include . social services). T'he 
change in the rate of growth of 
these two types of expenditure is 
a most unhealthy phenomenon, 
especially when we find that the 
Plan outlay has actually dec- 
lined from`about Rs. 2,374 crores 
in 1961 to Rs. 1,711 crores in 
1967-68 (the -latter does not in- 
clude all the Plan outlays by 
the States). Since both these 
figures are in current prices, the 
real cut in Plan outlay can be 
imagined. And the Plan outlay 
is the heart and core of any sche- 
me of integrated growth, of any 
attempt at jumping the develop- 
ment barrier. . 

The other fact to which atten- 
tion needs to be drawn is the in- 
creasing dependence on foreign 
loans, to be repaid in foreign 
exchange, for the purpose of 
economic development. The 
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total authorisations of such fo- 

reign aid increased from Rs. 212 

crores in the First Plan to Rs. 

1,065 crores in the Second Plan 

to Rs. 2,301 crores during the’ 
Third Plan. These are pheno- 
menal increases with a very dan- - 
gerous potential for the kind of 

semi-capitalist country that India 

is today. 

The drought has only accen- 
tuated, as has the increased de- 
fence expenditure, the deep, 
underlying trends emanating from 
the structure of the production— 
relations. Therefore, the ending 
of drought and the lessening 
of the defence burden will-only 
give some relief but by no means 
affect the inexorable working of 
these trends. Therefore, also, 


` the criminal nature of the Cong- 


ress Government’s decision to 
rely increasingly on the auto- 
maticity ofthe market mechani- 
sm—a decision really taken by 
the World Bank authorities 
in Washington. Semi-finished 
capitalism cannot accomplish the 
job of either development  or~ 
social change. The very  bifur- 
cation of these two elements 
tears apart the whole fabric of 
growth. 

These are some points to pon- 
der upon as India enters upon the 
twentieth anniversary of political 
freedom. 
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CHINESE INTELLECTUALS 
2 and ` eer 
“CULTURAL REVOLUTION”’—IV l = 


pme blows that fell on the 
' Chinese intellectuals and on 
Chinese culture in June 1966, 
surpassed everything seen before 
in Mao’s regime. Stat 

The Chinese leadership decided 
to carry out the principle of purge- 
to-rock-bottom. This implies the 
elimination of prominent figures 
in arts and literature and who had 
been educated in democratic tra- 
ditions and even experienced the 
influence of Marxism to a greater 
extent than the ideas of Mao Tse- 
tung. 

Prior to June 1966, propaganda 
mainly denounced the ‘leaders 
in specific spheres of literature 
and the arts. On July 1, 1966, 
the deathblow was struck at the 
former Deputy Chief of the 
Central Committee’s Propaganda 
Section Chou Yang who was 
called ringleader of the anti-Mao 
Tse-tung line in the sphere of 
ideology. Throughout June-Sep- 
tember the official press carried 
many new names of prominent 
men and women in the arts and 
letters who were viciously denoun- 
ced as people opposing the Party 
and the ideas of Chairman Mao. 


It is a thankless job to list . 


them. In essence these were all 
prominent figures known not 
only in China but abroad as well. 
During this campaign of criticism 
so many articles appeared in the 
Chinese papers and magazines 
that the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party could not have 
covered up the true aims of the 
campaign they had started even if 
they wanted to. A study of the 
Chinese press makes it possible to 
establish most clearly against 
what they are fighting in China 
and what views are considered to 
be contradictory to Mao’s ideas. 
Since most of the articles were 
spearheaded Chou Yang, the man 


Face of the Purge 
A STUDENT OF CHINESE AFFAIRS 


directly responsible for ideology 
and for work among the intellec- 
tuals, it would be worth while 
examining the critical articles 
associated with his name. 

One of the main charges aga- 
inst the cultural leaders was that 


„ they had opposed Mao’s perso- 


nality cult and his ideas. Chou 
Yang was denounced for having 
hindered the publication of Mao’s 
works, Just think of it, by 1961, 
a mere nine million copies were 
published, while in 1962, because 
of the obstacles set up by Chou 
Yang, Mao’s works accounted 
for only 0.5 per cent of all -the 
literature printed in the Chinese 


People’s Republic. A mere 70. 


tons of paper were used to print 
Mao’s works at a time when 
7,500 tons of paper were used to 
print classical novels that were 
now denounced as a legacy of 
feudalism! ; 

It appears that Chou Yang 
claimed that aesthetics was not 
born only after Mao Tse-tung’s 
statements or speeches in Yenan. 
He added that Plekhanov had 
also contributed to Marxist aes- 
thetics which has not been surpas- 
sed by anyone yet. What is 
most horrifying is that Chou Yang 
is alleged to have said that the 
workers, farmers and soldiers are 
unable to read the Collected 
Works of Chairman Mao. 

Chou Yang was charged with 
having prevented the Museum of 
the Chinese Revolution from 
being turned into the Mao Tse- 
tung Museum. When Chou 
Yang saw the exhibition set. up 
in the Museum for its opening he 
was angry: “Why do you hang 
those quotations from Chairman 
Mao all over?” He objected to 
having _a life-size statue of Mao 
in the first hall of the Museum. 
He said: “There is no need to 
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set up Chairman Mao like a 
try at the entrance.” 

Another former Deputy Chief 
of the Propaganda Section, Lin 
Mo-han, said it was oversimpli- 
fication to consider all progress 
made in specific work and all 
scientific inventions to be the 
result of Mao Tse-tung’s ideas. 
In 1960 he said: “In studying the 
works of Mao there is no need to 
study every concrete premise since 
some of them are already out- 
moded”, 

The second charge, no less 
important, against literary and 
cultural leaders was that they 
appraised the situation. in the 
country ina way undesirable for 
Mao Tse-tung. 

The views that were put for- 
ward in 1962 ata conference of 
workers of literature and the arts 
in North-East China, were highly 
indicative in this respect. It was 
stated there that at the beginning 
of 1953, difficult times setin for 
the farmers; that even then 
problems appeared asa result of 
the General ‘Line of the first 
transitory period; that after’ the 
introduction of centralised pro- 
curement, the farmers began to 
hang up fewer slogans. Finally, 
it was said that now only one 
pair of slogans could be found 
for three farmsteads; that the 
farmers live a more difficult life 
with no hope for the future. The 
view was expressed that the 
Central Committee’s General 
Line was a desire to get rich quick, 
that the Great Leap was a 
12-force storm, or doping and that 
the People’s Communes were a 
risky outfit. The leaders of 
literature and arts claimed that 
in 1958-1960 the advantages of. 
cooperative farming had allegedly 
disappeared. 

Speaking of their labour the 
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writers complained that the Party 
made them depict positive heroes 
ina very primitive way. These 
heroes could only act as models, 
there was to difference for them 
between day and night and they 
all seemed to be mentally deran- 
ged. One of the speakers 
said that in depicting positive 
heroes we “seem to be blowing 
up a pig. It swells, then ‘it is 
shaved of its. 
washed to a polish and the result 
is a fat pig—shining but not 
alive.” — - lao 

‘At this Conference, the cul- 
tural leaders tried even at the 
tisk of their own lives, to put a 
word in on- behalf of the 
farmers: Chou ~Yang in his 
report characterised the Great 
Leap as subjective idealism. He 
“ also said: “The private plots at 
the disposal of the farmer are 
greater in size in the Soviet Union 
than here in China. -I think that 
if we had .small private plots, a 
free market, this would not be 
bad at all.” 


Plea: for Free Market 


Lin Mo-han, mentioned above, 
‘also opposed the Three Red 
Banners., In October 1961, he 
urged that a free market be open- 
ed in Fukieng Province believing 
that only this measure would 
make it possible to restore the 
economy and overcome hardships. 
In 1962 he said: ‘In recent years 
“we have taken too fast a pace in 
the sphere of economy. The 
farmers have lost: confidence in 
the collective”. 

Moreover, he came out with. 
still more’ seditious statements 
from the point of view of the 
Chinese leaders: “If you ploughed 
up 10 mu of land, eight of 
them for someone else, what kind 
` of activity can there be?” He 
maintained that the People’s 
Communes had been set up too 
soon. 

The third accusation levelled 
at the leaders of the cultural front 
was that they pursueda policy in 
the arts arid letters contradicting 
the ideas of Mao Tse-tung. These 
contradictions were hunted down 
in such matters as book-reading 
and raising the general education 
level of the population. At pre- 
sent there is criticism of state- 
nients by Chou Yang ‘such as 
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‘shortcomings, ; 


~to teach there. 


-tion chiefs. 


these: “All culture is based on the 
fundamentals. All people must 
be able to read, write and count”. 
The authors of the articles 
denouncing Chou Yang maintain 
that this formula was spearheaded 
against propaganda of Mao’s 
ideas, substituting for them higher 


literacy of the population. They - 


claim that by resorting to stich 
treacherous methods Chou Yang 
“misled and poisoned the broad 
masses of the rural youth”. 

In 1964, Chou Yang said: 
“Every culture mainly consists of 
the ability to read and write”. He 
urged the pupulation to read more. 
He expressed regret that the 
Chinese youth at present reads 
and knows less‘than before. He 
urged preservation of China’s 
thousand-year-old culture. He 
‘said that it was necessary to open 
a window to` the world and 
praised Peter the First’s states- 


.manship. 


Chou Yang called for a solici- 
tous attitude to the old intel- 
lectuals, to specialists in the arts 
and letters. “He said in this con- 
nection: “The old specialists are 
few in number and those who are 
able to write books, create theo- 


“ries can be counted on one’s 
' fingers.: 


We .do- not want_ to 
eradicate the cultural heritage. 
-The cultural heritage is in the 
minds of the people, and we must 
take it”. 

He also insisted that the uni- 


versities should be run by the ` 


professors. He said that the 
achievements of the ` universities 
depended on how many famous 
professors were gathered together 
He promised his 
support for the old professors and 
encouraged them by’ saying: “If 


they hang -tags on you] ‘Shall. 


support you. Youare responsi- 
ble for the scientific aspects and I 
shall be responsible for the 
political”. - 
Chou Yang’s Appeal 

Chou Yang appealed to men 


~of arts and letters to be bold: he 


called on them to discard .all fear. 
In 1959 he told the late Chou Sin 


‘fang, the famous actor: “No one 
dares say. anything nowadays... 


People are timid. They only 
criticise cadres at the level of sec- 
They do not dare 
criticise anyone higher. Don’t be 


afraid. If itis necessary to hate, 
it must be done. Ifit should be 
said, it must be”. : 

During the purges of 1957- 


~ 1959 and beginning of 1960 Chou 


Yang tried to protect his cadres. 
He demanded that only’ a restrict- 
ed number of persons should be 
criticised. In 1964 he succeeded in 
pushing through an. order retain-. 
ing the former material conditions 
for all workers of culture forcibly 
transferred to other jobs. 

Chou Yang and Lin Mo-han 
tried to limit criticism to. purely 
literary and artistic questions and 
not to channelise the campaign of 
criticism into the realm of pure 
politics. Now Chou Yang was 
charged with the following state-- 
ment: “If there are no big writers” 
and big scientists -it is impossible 
to speak of a big advance”. 

Chou Yang tried to protect, 
the masters of art and pursued . a 
policy of high pay and royalties 
for them. This-policy was now 
denounced as an attempt to create 
an aristocracy of the soul. The 
papers frenziedly said -that only 
recently the men whom Chou 
Yaiig considered to'be valuable 
specialists could not even be 
touched with the finger. Actually ` 
Chou Yang stood for miaterial 
incentives in payments to workers 
of the arts and letters. 


New Approach 


- The press played up, as though 
reporting a crime, that >the 
famous pianist - Yin’ Chen-chung 
was paid up to 1,000 yuans for a 
musical recording, that certain 
leading figures in. the arts and © 
literature had considerable savings 
in the bank and some- had even 
bought themselvés private homes.. 

Jt appears Chou Yang attemp-. 
ted to bring about'an advance in 
the sphere of literature and arts. 
He wanted to establish free com* 
petition between differing” views 


and styles, free discussion, and - 


demanded guarantees of freedom 
of creation, together with a free 
exchange of cultures. 

Chen Chi-tung was . formerly . 
Deputy Chief of the Culture 
Section of the army’s main politi- 
cal division. -He was now called - 
an accomplice of Chou Yang’s.. 
In 1957 he was alleged to have 
said to one of. his friends: “The 
most terrible thing for art are the 
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commissars and secretaries of the 
Party Committees. They must be 
liquidated’. He did not agree 
with the conversion of army. art 
‚groups into propaganda teams. 
He believed that making workers 
of art go down to the masses was 
vulgar socialism, Lin Mo-han 
was also accused of having said 
that Chinese society was not 
democratic. Í 
The Director of the Shanghai 
Conservatory Ho Lu-ting, the 
prominent composer, was charged 


with other things that were now | 


not only serious enough to have 
aman deprived of his posts but, 
to put it simply, to have him 
excluded from the sphere of public 
activities. He had said that at 
present there was a one-sided, 
primitive approach to art, that the 
sense of reality had been lost, that 
people wrote too quickly and their 
works soon lost their value. Ho 
“Lu-ting noted in this connection: 
“JT don’t want to talk about this, 
or else there will be people who 
will say that J am against the 
Great Leap”. He demanded that 
students of the Conservatory 
ptactice techniques as much as 
possible; he defended Debussy, 
Beethoven, Tchaikovski and 
bluntly stated that in China today 
people of the arts were being 
clubbed. 


Non Acceptance 


It will be seen from the 
Chinese press statements and the 
most influential | Communist 
publications that neither in 1957 
nor subsequently did the workers 
of culture accept for a single day 
the course now being imposed by 
means of strong-arm methods by 
the leadership of the . Chinese 
Communist Party. Chou Yang 
was being incriminated, even for 
his words at the Eighth Congress 
of the Communist Party, that is, 
for what he had said in 1956: 
“Today dogmatism in our litera- 
ture and arts is mainly manifested 
in a vulgarisation and simplifica- 
tion of Marxist aesthetics. Crea- 
tion in the sphere of literature 
and the arts is placed ina rigid 
frame. Writers and men of arts 
and letters are bound hand and 
foot. Dogmatism and sectarian- 
ism combine to do harm to the 
development of literature and the 
arts”. 


Chou Yang undoubtedly 
expressing not only his own senti- 
ment but the views of the majority 
of intellectually developed people 


of China, urged that the Chinese’ 


theatres showed, not only modern 
plays but classical as well. He 
believed it was possible to create 
plays on historical themes. What 
is more, he did not reject every- 
thing foreign, saying: ‘The fore- 
ign héritage can be accepted, but 
it must not be copied mechanical- 

In 1963 he said at a conference 
of literature, arts and education: 
“Destroying means clearing the 
way, clearing the base: But it is 
impossible to clear to rock bot- 
tom. It is impossible to destroy 
only, without creating”. 

These words were now regarded 
as a direct attack on Mao’s ideas, 
as an attempt to distract the 
people’s attention from -a study 
of Mao’s ideas. 

In December, 1963 Mao Tse- 
tung said: “It is strange and wild 
that many Party members fervently 
popularise feudal and bourgeois 
art but do not popularise socia- 
list art with the same fervour”. 
Yet despite this direct injunction 
of the leader, Chou Yang and his 
supporters 
people who definitely did not 
want China’s classical literature 
and the foreign classics to be out- 
lawed, continued to uphold the 
need to retain them. 

Despite everything the leader- 
ship was doing, it appears that 
Chou Yang had the courage 
in the most depressing years to 
come out publicly and state that 
“it is impossible to kill the anci- 
ents with one blow of the club”. 
He had in mind classical art. 


Funny Charge 


Moreover he called in general 
for a humane approach which 
was now considered to be the 
first sign of bourgeois regeneration 
and betrayal of Mao’s line. Chou 
Yang said: “Enough killing. Not 
every act of destruction is 
simultaneously an act of creation”. 
He had in view the sphere of cul- 
ture, but, of course, his readers 
or listeners understood his words 
ina broader sense as an appeal 
for a soft, flexible policy, for 
tolerance with regard to the 
intellectuals and, in general, to the 
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together with the- 


people as a whole. 

Chou Yang was even charged 
with having considered the writ- 
ings of Leo Tolstoy and Goethe, 
the acme of culture and the works 
of Shakespeare, Balzac, Turgen- 

ev. Moreover, he claimed 
that “the Chinese should admire 
the culture of Rome and the 
culture of Greece and the culture 
of China created twenty centuries 
ago’. Statements of this nature 
were now regarded as manifesta- 
tions of the “black conspiracy”, 

of the treacherous plot against 
the ideas of Mao Tse-tung. 

A number of general con- 
clusions may be made from what 
has been said above. At present 
sharp attack is levelled in China 
at anyone who is a Marxist or 
liberal-minded and who tries to 


- uphold the right to the existence 


of culture in the strict sense of 
the word and not in the sense 
foisted by the Chinese leaders. 


Fencing Off 


The Chinese leadership clearly 
pursues the aim of fencing the 
country off from the outer world, 
including the socialist, with a 
spiritual or, to be more exact, a 
psychological barrier of Mao’s 
thoughts. The Chinese leaders 
are trying to stamp out all views 
on culture other than the con- 
ception which boils down to the 
premise that all of China’s culture 
is reflected in the -ideas of Mao 
Tse-tung. Not only are the 
ancient classics of Chinese cul- 
ture negated together with ‘ clas- 
sical European culture, Russian 
and Soviet culture, but even 
literary works written in con- 
ditions of the Communist regime 
several years ago, prior to 1965. 

Peking has become, perhaps, 
the only capital in the world 
where no one dares appear with 
a book in his hand if this book 
is not an anthology of Mao Tse- 
tung. In Peking today, one, can 
only read in a place where one. is 
sure that no one is looking. 

The process of destroying 
books has assumed a mass 
character. People, and they can 
hardly be blamed for it, hurry to 
throw their books out secretly or 
to turn them into special centres 
in exchange for a receipt. 
Evidently the Chinese leaders have 
seriously decided to implement 
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the well-known motto: “Read 
the works of Chairman Mao for- 
ever”. Today when a young 
Chinese i isasked what he reads 
replies with pride: Nothing but 
the books of Chairman Mao. 
Literature and the arts- in 


China are being replaced for the’ 


time being by something resemb- 
ling ancient rites. This isa new 
heathen worship, worship of the 


‘ sun personified by Mao Tse-tung 


and his ideas that „have been 
elevated to state level. No 
ancient state and no Chinese 
Emperor could have ever dreamed 
of deification on such a scope 
during his lifetime as now taking 
place in China. In the twentieth, 
century, millions of people freeze 
into unexplainable ecstasy in the 
presence. of a man, bow to him 
and then burst into applause, 
raising in token of a pledgebook 





` Watch out for. 


with his sayings. Tears of admira- 
tion roll down the cheeks of the 
fanatics, millions shout in a single 
burst of enthusiasm: “We shall 
protect Chairman Mao” or “We 
believe Chairman Mao”. 

A- definite. ritual is taking 
shape: Everything a person does, 
whether-he sits down to a meal or 
gets ona bus, gbes to the cinema, 
or sports tournament, always 
begins with the reading of quota- 
tions from Mao in chorus. The 
official New China News Agency, 
in its new dispatches and publica- 
tions in the European languages 
gives Mao’s name with the follow- 


ing titles in Capital letters— - 


Great Helmsman, Great Leader, 
Great Teacher, etc. 

In China, Mao’s statements 
can only-be written in gold ona 


red background, or in red paint . 
on a white background. There 


was a case recently whena crowd 
o7 twenty thousand in one of the 
southern cities wrecked a news- 
paper office aftersomeone had 
spread a rumour that the paper 
intended to print the hieroglyphs 
written in Mao’s hand in black 
ink. Inall cities high brick walls ’ 
are being put up and. on them 
statements by Mao are written in 
huge hieroglyphs. In bookshops 
it is practically impossible to buy 
arything but the works. of Mao 
Tse-tung and’ books -describing 
the deeds of his devoted disciples. 
The Red’ Guards in their 
leaflets even demand a new 
arthem with words: “Mao Tse- 
tung is the leader of the world 
revolution. Peking is its capital. 
The Chinese people have been ` 
entrusted with the historical mis- 
sion of liberating all of mankind”, 
(To be Continued) 


Assassination Bureau Inc. 
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by . 


L. Natarajan . 


The Story of five political assassinations which 
rocked the body politic of five countries of Asia in 


_Tecent times. 


Serialised in dia columns of Mainstream it 


is now available in one single volume. 
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NAXALBARI REPORTAGE—IV “°` 


Cause of the Movement ee G 


~” 


WE reached Siliguri at 10 a.m. 
after a brief halt at Naxalbari. 
The bus station of Naxalbari is 
close to police station. We got 
down and went to a near by pan 
shop. The shop-owner was doing 
brisk business. Some teenagers 
were talking cinema., They had a 
care-free expression. _ Looking 
around, one could hardly believe 
it was the Naxalbari that had be- 
‘come a live political issue in India 
~ and abroad. There was a business- 
as-usual look everywhere. . 

On reaching Siliguri we went 
“straight to the District Superin- 
tendent’ of Police, Sri Mukherjee, 


with whom we had earlier made an - 


appointment over the phone. 
- The DSP was in the control room. 
He answered all our questions 
patiently and politely. 


After our talks I had the im- l 


` pression that if the DSP was some 
one less prudent and patient than 
Sri Mukherjee, the situation, would 
have taken a more serious turn. 


Wangdi’s Murder 


Sri Mukherjee began by explain- 
ing the modus operandi of the 
movement, which I have described 
earlier. I may mention that while 
we were there, that is, till June 9, 
crimes like murder and arson had 


not, by and large, been committed. - 


—— 





The previous instalments of a 
reportage appeared 
Mainstream (July 8, 15 and 22) 


_ ASIT BHATTACHARYYA 


`- To ‘be sure, paddy and tice had 


been looted at mary places, but 
in no such place, was there -any 
case of murder or arson, although 
cases of assault had been report- 
ed. Demolition of houses had also 
been reported but, as the DSP 
explained, share-croppers in the 
Terai build houses of dried jute 
stalks (pat-kathi). Even a boy of 
twelve can easily pull them 
down. 

The only ‘iowa case of depar- 
ture from the general pattern of 


` the movement was the murder of 


police inspector Wangdi. He was 
killed by arrows on May 24. 
The DSP furnished us witt details 


_ of the tragedy. and showed > us 
photographs. 
- .Wangdi, along’ with ' other offi- ` 


cers, had gone to arrest sòme 
wanted men, if that was’ possible. 
They carried no arms. Before the 
arrows hit him, neither Wangdi 
nor any of-his fellow-officers had 
tried to mount an attack.. The 


DSP told us that the police party: 


had noticed a mob of adivasi 
men and women armed with bows 


and arrows. When he was. per- 


suading them to give way to the 
police party, two arrows suddenly 
hit him and he fell.. The police 
party then came away.: 


No Answer ` 


From our talks at Siliguri and 
elsewhere, I realized that the 
murder of Wangdi had done great 
harm to the’ ‘protagonists ` of 
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- statement, 


the ultra-Left movement. First, 
Wangdi personally was a popular 
police officer. Secondly, he came - 
from a well-known family of the 
hill area’ of Darjeeling district. 
This caused much bitterness and 
misgivings on communal lines. © 
Thirdly, the politically conscious ` 
common man is yet to find an, 
answer to’ the question why 
Wangdi was killed straightaway 
when there was no , provocation 
or armed attack from his side. 

' The leaders of the so-called 
rebels were found totally indiffer- 
ent to enlightening the people on 
the reasons for Wangdi’s murder, 
let alone create public opinion 
in support of dhe action, It is 


not known what exactly the adi- 
- vasi women-(or perhaps the men > 


behind them) had in; mind when 
they shot the fatal’ arrows on. 
May 24. Did they think they were 


` protecting their leaders or streng- 


thening . their movement by that 
action ? - Were they. acting on 
their” own or carrying out ‘the 
directives of their leaders ? Were 
they told how ‘far they’ should offer 
passive resistarice” and? when they 
should take up’drms ? Or did one 
of them suddenly get excited. and 
shoot the arrows out of a primi- 
tive habit? 

The leaders of the movement 
owed and still owe it to the péople 
to disclose the facts.. Not all of 
them are hiding in the jungles. 
Recently,-in the course of a Press 
a veteran leader of 
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Siliguri, reputed to be the mentor 


- of the rebel leaders, spelled out 
terms for withdrawal of the move- _ 


ment. But when the movement 


- was going on these gentlemen kept 
mum and made a great show of `, 


secrecy. If their aim is to build 
up a mass movement, then they 
should have, from the very begin- 
- ning, explained to the people at 


. Jarge the implications of each 


and every step they were taking. 
_ I do not want ‘to raise the 
fundamental question whether ‘an 
armed struggle is justified or not. 
‘The point is, even an armed strug- 
gle has its methodology, and lead- 
ing a ‘group of armed people 


requires great discipline and a cor- ` 
~> rect estimation of the conditions 
` prevailing. Equally important in 


every struggle—whether armed or 
otherwise—is propaganda to spell 


out.the aims and views of the peo- - 


ple engaged in the struggle. The 
leaders of the Naxalbari move- 
ment failed to discharge these basic 


responsibilities. The result is that - 


they have -isolated themselves 
from the masses of the people. 
In other -words, they. have 
unnecessarily weakened their case 


- before the country. 


From our talks with the DSP 
we could ascertain the views of 
the administration on the situation 
then’ obtaining. We learnt. from 
him that ultra-Left leader Kanu 
Sanyal ` fad a meeting with 
Land Revenue Minister Hare 


4 $ . 
Krishna Konar some- time back 


- when a compromise formula was 


worked’ out, but that subsequently . 


“Sanyal did not come forward to 

implement it. : kee 
The terms of the agreement were 

published in People’s Democracy 


- early in June. The main point was _ 
that the warited men should sur- 
render to the police whereupon 


‘they would: be let .out on bail. 
According to the atithorities, how- 


7 ever, none of the absconding lead-. ` 


ers or workers came to them, not 
to speak of surrender. 


Saving Face 


On’ the other hand, ‘People’s 
Democracy came out with the 


“charge about the same time that , 
the police had, instead of waiting. 


for the absconders to~surrender, 
started organizing stray raids to 
apprehend them and that the raids 
were the outcome of pressure 
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directly from the IG of Police 
and against the wishes of the DSP. 


I asked the DSP point blank if 


the report was true. His reply 
was an emphatic ‘No’. He said no 
pressure was exerted upon him 


.to act against his wishes. Kanu . 


Sanyal, he told us, did not turn 
up after his talks .with,the Minis- 
ter, nor did he observe the terms 
of the agreement. 
“Later, after my talks with a 
CP(M) leader. of Siliguri . and 


some others, I had the impression’ 


that once thé movement was 


launched, it was not possible for - 
-Sanyal or any of the other ultra- 
- Left leaders. to surrender. Had 


they done so and been let out on 


bail they would have lost face. 
before their followers, and been - 
--branded as traitors. 


My idea is that Kanu Sanyal 
and others sailing in the same boat 


with him did not want to commit - 


political suicide and therefore ‘they 
did not surrender. The question 
is, first, why did they at all agree 
to a compromise after talks with 
the Land and Land ` Revenue 
Minister;-and secondly, when the 
agreement ‘fell through, why did 
not the leaders of- the CP (M) 
personally visit the place and play 
‘a more responsible part in the 
movement? Since the movement 
was being led by a section of their 


party and in the name of the party, 


people expected them to take a 


more active role which they failed: 


to do—whatever the reasons. I am 


‘sure, some day they will have to 


answer for this,failure before the 


` 


I had asked the DSP for. his 


views-oùn the causes of the move- 
ment. Though he did not commit 
himself specifically, he seemed to 


be fully aware of the two aspects: 
He stressed: 


of the movement. 
repeatedly that he was not 
prepared to apply force till a top- 
level decision on the land problem 
was taken and specific directives 
weré forthcoming. 


.-He said the movement could be. 


suppressed by wanton firing and 
by killing a few hundred men but 


-he knew that would not solve the 


problem. He opened a map and 
pointed to Kanu Sanyal’s place 
of residence and his ‘cover’ (Bura- 
ganj and Tukuria forest respec- 


tively). The jungle, he said; could” 


be combed easily and they: could 
“be killed, but he was-not prepared 
to take that, course. _ 

At the same time, it was-clear 
that he did not.think the land pro- 
blem was the only cause. of thé 


- movement. He remarked in course 
of the conversation: “Itisacaseof | ` 


small men getting big ideas.” 
What he mant ‘was that the lead- 


ers of the movement were dream- . 


ing of big things like seizure of 
power through armed struggle and. 
creating liberated zones, etc., with- 
out assessing’ the objective condi- 
fions and their own resources. 
Wè got more facts’ on the land 


problem and the problem of the — 
` share-croppers from Sri Bidhan 
Maulik, a lawyer and leader of. | 


the Bangla Congress of Siliguri. 
From the SDO of Siliguri we got 
the official view on the problems. 
One thing was clear. Depending 
on his political ‘views, each gave 
the cause ofthe movement to be 
either the land problem or the 
political motives of the CP(M). 
Parties opposed to the CP(M) and 
a large body of -official opinion 
fhought that more than the land 


problem, the. political ambition : 


of the CP(M) was responsible for 


the movement. As for. the rebel ` 


leaders, they. have not stated 


their views with any degree of. | 


clarity: ex 
(To be Continued) 
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Trade Unions & Labour Laws- 


(Continued from page 24) 


mediately after devaluation. There ; 
- is no doubt that this ill-conceived 


anti-working class measure will 
not be easy to . push. through. 
Already all trade unions have 


expressed their vehement opposi- l 
tion tō it. Fe aes 
In conclusion ‘it may bereite- 


rated that trade unions have made 
deep impact on vital questions 


like bonus and wages. A sense of | 


direction is visible. and through 
legislative measures, 
and ` quasi-statutory.' measures, 
a larger and larger ‘relisation of 
the position’ of TUs on these 
major questions is visible. Of 
course,- opposing forces and 
pressures are there which too 


have made their impact. However, ` 


the general direction ‘remains. 
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just to keep people and loads wr eee 


on the move, Dunlop makes nit sta 
one million tyres a month... ; 








Today, India moves faster. New factories, 
farms and agro-industries, schools, 
colleges and hospitals are springing up 

all over the country. New roads are 

being built and more and more people 
and things are on the move. More 
bicycles, motorcycles. scooters, cars, trucks 
and buses are being manufactured. 


To meet the growing demands of road 
transport, Dunlop is making more 
than a million tyres a month for all 
types of vehicles. To suit the special 
operating and road conditions of the 
country, every kind of tyre is marketed 
by Dunlop after rigorous tests on 
machines and on the road. 


DUNLOP INDIA 


—keeping pace with India’s Road Transport 
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UR final aim can only be a classless society with equal economic 

justice and opportunity for all, a society organized on a planned basis 
for the raising of mankind to higher material and cultural level, to a 
cultivation of spiritual values of co-operation, unselfishness, the spirit — 
of service, the desire to do right, goodwill and love, ultimately a world 
order, Everything that comes in the way will have to be removed, gently 
if possible, forcibly if necessary. And there seems to be little doubt 


that coercion will often be necessary. 
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rich, deep brown tobaccos 


Rich flavour...unique taste. That’s 
what special, triple-matured tobaccos 
give Charminar. They’ve made it 
India’s first billion-seller.,. =-=~ 
and one of the world’s ~~ 
‘top-selling cigarettes b $ 


i There’s nothing like Charminar 
India’s greatest cigarette! 
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DANGEROUS GAME 


NION Finance Minister Sri Morarji Desai is doing 
all he can to irritate and provoke the working 
class in India. Those of his Cabinet colleagues who 
do not approve of his hostile and arrogant attitude 
to Labour seem totally powerless to stop him. Even 
the Prime Minister was only able to prevail upon him 
to receive representatives of the Central Government 
employees—he had at first flatly refused to do even 
this—but not to persuade him to adopt a reasonable 
attitude towards their legitimate demand for honest 
and speedy implementation of the Gajendragadkar 
-Commission’s award on dearness allowance. 
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At the so-called negotiations with the employees’ 
leaders Sri Desai merely ‘repeated his pet formula of 
deferred payment of D.A. in the form of bonds and 
savings certificates, which the employees, needing 
cash to meet the rise in the cost of essential commodi- 
ties, cannot possibly be expected. to accept. It is 
quite clear that Sri Desai takes delight in needling the 
employees and driving them to desperate action. 
Levity in the face of suffering is even less pardonable 
than the sheer obduracy for which the Finance 
Minister is already notorious. x 


So objectionable have been Sri Desai’s attitude and 
proposals that even the normally docile INTUC, 
which is generally reluctant to - offend the suscep- 
tibilities of Congress Governments, has tound it 
impossible not to join hands with the other central 
trade union organisations in rejecting the proposal 
for deferred payment of D.A. September 11 is the 
deadline fixed by the trade union organisations for the 


-Government to shed its callousness and come to 


terms with its employees on a realistic and fair basis. 
There are moves to bring about a “compromise”: it 
is difficult to see what there is to “compromise” over. 
After a study of the demands and the economic situa- 
tion, the Gajendragadkar Commission has made certain 
proposals: these proposals are not entirely satisfactory 
to the employees because they whittle down even the 
gains represented by the report of the Das Commis- 
sion in the past. Even so, the Gajendragadkar Com- 
mission has found that there is urgent need to com- 


~y 


pensate the employees at least partly for the steep rise 


in the cost of living. What Sri Desai is trying to do 
is to circumvent the award and make the employees 
accept by implication that the Commission’s assess- 
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ment of the situation was wrong : the move for 
deferred payment in the face of the recommendation 
for cash payment here and now cannot be interpreted 
in any other way. The workers, whose need is patent, 
cannot be party to such tirckery against themselves. 

Sri Morarji Desai has sedulously built up an 
image of himself as a “disciplined soldier” of the Con- 
gress. But he has no hesitation in openly dissociating 
himself from the decision of the AICC on the aboli- 
tion of privy purses. The justification he has offered 
for his reactionary stand in favour of continuing the 
anachronistic privileges enjoyed by a handful of 
feudal relics at heavy cost to the national exchequer 
is that no Government should go back on a “commit- 
ment” solemnly entered into. In order to escape the 
wrath of the AICC he has been careful to add that 
although he does not agree with the decision he is 
“bound” by it. While being so honourable as to 
wince at the slightest suggestion of stripping vested 
interests of their purses and privileges, Sri Desai does 
not find it in the least dishonourable to go back on 
the Government’s solemn commitment to its em- 
ployees who, unlike the princely parasites, do honest 
work in return for their meagre salaries. He does 
not think it dishonourable to have kept payment of 
the additional dearness allowance which fell due in 
February in abeyance for over seven months. He is 
bowled over by the “moral” arguments advanced on 
behalf of feudal exploiters and oppressors of the 
people in the erstwhile princely states, but sees no 
immorality in treating the Gajendragadkar Commis- 
sion’s award as no more than a scrap of paper 
deserving of no respect. 

Sri Desai’s hostility to and contempt for the working 
people cannot by any means be said to be new. He has 
always been and continues to be a defender of the 
status quo to enable the vested interests, mainly big 
business to flourish unhindered. Those who were 
taken in for a brief period by his irritation with the 
Birlas no doubt now realise that it was little more than 
passing annoyance: the basic attachment remains. 
If there had been any lingering doubts on this score, 
Sri Desai’s known opposition to curbs on mono- 
polies must have cleared them. His argument against 
such curbs is the same as that of the big business houses 
themselves : that these will have an adverse effect on 
investment. Sri Desai firmly believes that the policy 
of making the rich richer must continue in the national 
interest as he conceives it : he has greater faith in the 
moneybags than in the common people, and is not 
in the least concerned about the continuing exploita- 
tion of the common people by the big industrialists, 
the rich landlords, the usurious moneylenders and the 
profiteers and black-marketeers. He talks of a wage- 
cum-profit-cum-dividend freeze, knowing full well 
that his Government is incapable of enforcing- any- 
thing except measures directed against the working 
people. For years the Government as well as the 
party to which Sri Desai belongs have been expressing 
concern over the steadily and steeply 
- prices of essential commodities, but neither has done 
anything about it. It is a notorious fact that under 
Congress rule profiteers and black-marketeers and other 
anti-social elements have relentlessly fattened them- 
selves at the cost of the people. It is clear that ‘so 
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increasing, 


long as Sri Desai and his ilk are in the seats of power 
this situation cannot be altered except by massive 
popular pressure, if at all. It is obvious that there 
is no dearth of such anti-people elements in the Con- 
gress. ; 

Activities of sections of Congressmen, like the 
submission of a memorandum to the Prime Minister 
by 117 Members of Parliament at the fag-end of the 
Budget session, can hardly carry conviction with the 
masses when the incapacity of such a large number 


- of Congress MPs to influence the policies of the Gov- 


ernment is evident. Such activities, it will be 
legitimately inferred, are sucked up in group and clique 
interests rather than a serious move to overcome the 
failura to live up to pledges. 

Nothing that Congressmen say will in fact carry 
conviction so long as those entrusted with implement- 
ing policies are persons like Sri Morarji Desai whose 
main effort issconsciously directed towards prevent- 
ing any enlightened economic policy. They have 
set their face against the people, and the people know 
it. ` 

The demands of the Central Government employees 
provide the acid test for the Indira Gandhi Govern- 
ment. If the employees are driven to take direct 
action in support of their legitimate demands, the 
Government and the Congress would have irrevocably 
branded themselves as confirmed opponents of the 
working class. 





With the next issue, Mainstream completes five 
years of its career. Our Fifth Annual Number will be 


‘out in the first week of September. 
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New: Delhi Skyline 





‘ 


Ts the ‘complex political web 
in which New Delhi is caught 
today, two distinct developments 
are noticeable : while running 
parallel to. each other they often 
get-intertwined. .The birthmarks 
of a political crisis are unmistak- 
able. Rts 

From:the Presidential poll in 


` 


May to the Prime Minister’s Red. 


Fort oration this | week—as 
listless as last year’s —a distinct 
phase in the Centre’s” political 
. tension iš covered. In this. period, 
polarization on policy issues 
has been sharpest since indepen- 
dence inside the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Party. itself. Side by side, 
the factional in-fight involving 


the topmost level: personalities `. 


has been acute; not.all of it-is . 


open to view—liké an iceberg 
three-quarters 
: of public gaze. . 


The ‘marathon .  séssion 


of it is kept out | 
-of ; 


Parliament ‘which ends this week ~ 


- was marked by ‘sharp cleavage, 


inside the Congress ranks on 
some important , policy. issues: 
the attack on the Birla Empire, 
the demand for the ‘abolition of 
Privy purses, as also the support 


to the Arab cause in the West- 


Asian crisis are some of the high- 
lights of the Parliament session 
in’ which the Congress back- 
benchers played a -notable role. 
And it was precisely on these 
issues that the sharpest polarisa- 
tion inside the Congress Parlia- 
ment Party was demonstrated: 
those. who fought these, fought 


with thé ardour of the Swatant- . 


raites. Sri Abid Ali’s charge of 
Red infiltration inside the Con- 
gress 
taken by New Delhi observers 


as a measure of consternation in - 


the Rightist camp cntrenched in 
the party. - ; ; 

Polarisation on policy app- 
roach has come up also over the 
question of Congress attitude tow- 
ards labour. The crisis inside the 
INTUC—a Congress offspring 
over which the Congress leader- 
ship is today losing grip—together 
with the strong criticism inside 
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Parliamentary Party was ` 


_the Government’s 


-his own’ party of Sri Morarji 
Desai’s reluctance to honour the 
Gajendragadkar Report on 
Dearness Allowance `. >to the 
Government’s own employees 
has brought out the same wide 
division within Congress ranks 
_over basic policy issues. The fact 
that the Union Labour Ministry 
could not be convinced of Sri 
Desai’s approach to labour—the 
division inside the Government 
on this score is no- official secret 
in the Capital—is itself a sign’ of 
own bank- 
tuptcy. The contrast between the 
position of ‘the Government at 
the time of the Central Govern- 
ment employees’ 
years, ago and its nervousness in 
the face of an almost similar 
threat today has brought out the 
staggering isolation in which the 
“Government finds 


which is the bedrock of any stable 
political set-up. $ 

The -disintegration of the. Çon- 
gress Parliamentary Party could 
be seen in the dismal record of the 


. Government in this, the first Bud- ` 


get session of Parliament since 
the General Election. There has 
been no single issue in whick the 
Governmentcan claim to have been 
able to get a decision through: 
food, foreign aid, price and the 
Plan stand out as eloquent testi- 
mony to the amazingly barren 
record Of a petrified Government. 
And the position is no better with 
regard to other key issues like the 


policy on language or attitude ' 


towards science. The large number 
of key ambssaadorial appoint- 
ments lying vacant, the delay in 
finalising the composition of the 
Planning Commission, the drift 
in most of the items of foreign 
policy—all these have shown that 


. what is happening is thata govern- 
ment is in office, but has almost 


ceased to administer. 

This paralysis is no doubt taken 
advantage of by the steel frame 
of ICS bureaucracy, whose identi- 
fication with the vested interests 
is hardly contested by any obser- 


strike seven - 


itself vis-a- ` 
vis its own employees, the class - 


MODERN MOGHULS’ IN-FIGHT 


ver in New Delhi today. A clear 
example of this was provided by 


the way the proposed bill to curb 


monopolies was sought to be 
jettisoned by the civil -service 
johnnies of more than one Minis- 
try. And it is no wonder,.that 
Sri Asoka Mehta’s crusade against 
the measure inside the Cabinet 
had a remarkable affinity with the 
rear-guard action put up by the 
officials’ clique in the Governt 
ment. - poA S 
The hand-in-glove _ relation- 


‘ship between Big Business and 


officialdom hás been- brought . 
out most glaringly im this ‘ses-, 
sion’s parliamentary exposure 

of the rather sordid-record of a 

former Auditor General. Sri 

A.K. Roy even when he was in . 
the Finance Ministry was well 

known for his attachment to the` 
private sector, and those who are 

in the know of things are inclined 

ta give him the credit- for S.P. 

Jain. bagging the 
shares in the Jessops which the 
Government could and -should’ - 
have easily secured. The un- 
desirability of such a person. 
becoming the, Auditor General 
has now been overshadowed by 
the impropriety (if not constitu- 
tional irregularity) of making 
him one of the bosses of the 
BIC in which the Government 
holds the lion’s- share—a gift 
which he had wangled from Sri 


` Sachin Chaudhury of Devalua- 


tion fame. Sri Roy’s record ‘in 
the BIC also shows that he has 
done little to protect the Govern- 
ment’s interest; if anything, he 
has helped the private sector to; ` 
feather its own nest even in the 

BIC. The BIC affairs, inciden-- 
tally, provide a clear case-of how 

Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri’s phoney 

idea of joint ventures beautifully 

works to the advantage of thé 

private sector, thanks, of course, 

to the tribe of A.K. Roys apd 

L.E. , Jhas. z . 

The Government’s ‘almost . 
unshakable reliance. on the 
bureaucracy—more glaring in 
the last five years than- before— 
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Mundhia ~~ - 


leads it to positions which run 
counter to the very tenets of 
democracy by which the Minis- 
ters are normally accustomed 
to swear as part of their power 
ritual. Sri K.K. Shah’s approach 
to the controversy over AIR’s 
standing vis-a-vis the State 
Government has’ brought out 
‘that the present Central Govern- 
ment is prepared to invest any 
swaggering Station Director with 
the power to veto a talk on the 
air by a democratically-elected 
Minister. It is not that Sri Shah 
is taken seriously as a mighty 
prop of the Indira Government, 
but the episode has no doubt 
devalued the Government’s 
claims to uphold democratic 
principles in its relations with 
the States. 

Jf the Government’s persistent 
preference for the bureaucracy 
alienates it from democratic forces, 
its refusal to respond to the 
democratic -pressures inside its 
own party has definitely weak- 
ened its standing before the 
masses. Its reluctance, if not 
refusal, to establish rapport with 
the radical trend inside its own, 
party—which, if strengthened, 
could have developed into its 
transmission belt in relation 
to the masses outside—has con- 
siderably weakened its standing. 

The way the Privy Purse issue 
has been handled in recent weeks 


has, if anything, weakened 
further the Government’s 
standing among the radical 


elements in its own ranks, which 
can only lead to their frustra- 
tion and ultimate inaction. 
While Sri Morarji Desai has in- 
dulged in strange semantics about 
his ‘personal’ opposition to the 
Privy Purse issue while remain- 
ing a ‘disciplined soldier’ of the 
Congress—although his sense of 
Party discipline does not deter 
him from open public propaganda 
against a Party decision—Smt 
Gandhi has not helped to enhance 
her own standing by shielding 
in Parliament the conduct of one 
of her Ministers joining the 
Princes’ circus campaigning against 
the AICC decision on the Privy 
Purse. On this item, New Delhi 
observers are almost unanimous 
that Sri Chavan has so far been 
able to win the kudos of the 
forward-looking elements both 
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~ radical 


inside his own Party and outside 
by campaigning for the abolition 
tion of the Privy Purse. 

However, the Government’s 
multi-faced attitude towards this 
topical issue has practically 
wiped off whatever gains it hoped 
to make out of the widely publicis- 
ed AICC resolution. 


* * * 


HILE the Government shows 
no sign of responding to the 
pressures within its 
own party, the intensification 
of factional grouping in its top 
echelons is only helping to acce- 
lerate the process of disintegra- 
tion of the Congress Party itself. 
In contrast to the solid front that 
it could put up on the issue of 
Presidential election three months 
ago, the Congress Party at 
the Centre today presents the 
picture of a house divided against 
itself, more than in any time 
in its history. The axis that was 
forged between Smt Gandhi and 
Sri Chavan against Sri Morarji 


Desai in March (which helped 


her to get re-elected as Prime 
Minister) is today totally broken; 
and there is almost a sense of 


- consternation in Smt. Gandhi’s 


camp at the slow but steady rise 
in Sri Chavan’s standing both in 
the Party and in the Government. 

It was in this background that 
a sensational story in a Marathi 
daily in Bombay about the pos- 
sibility of Sri Chavan taking over 
the Government in coalition with 
the Jan Sangh and the Socialists 
created some stir in the Capital. 
Sri Chavan’s prompt contradic- 
tion itself set out alot of specula- 
tion in the Capital which has 
become too sophisticated not to 
read between the lines of any: 
official contradiction. 

However, the Congress circles 
deny the possibility of a multi- 
party coalition at the Centre just 
now. But if there is any Congress 
leader who can bring it about, 
it is Sri Chavan. And things as 
they are going today almost seem 
to point to the possibility that in 
case of a show-down inside the 
party, the Home Minister is in 
a better position to mobilise the 
largest number of supporters 
more than any of his colleagues. 
The weakest element in Sri 
Chavan’s camp today is Sri 


Asoka Mehta—unleSs of course 
Sri Mehta’s worth is counted jn 
terms of his standing in the U.S. 
circles. 


New Delhi observers have noted 
with interest that while Sri Jagiivan 
Ram.is reported to have thrown 
in his lot on the side of Sri Chavan 
Sri Morarji has not been able to 
claim any accretion to his own 
strength since his acceptance of 
Deputy Prime Ministership. 
Rather, some of his followers are 
showing signs of restlessness and 
it is possible that any person 
making a determined bid inside 
the Party is likely to rally 
at least some from Sri Desai’s 
camp. There is however no in- 
dication that among Sri Desai’s 
supporters those who are getting 
impatient are veering over to the 
Prime Minister’s camp. In this 
connection, an interesting develop- 
ment is that Smt Tarakeshwari 
Sinha has almost become a rally- 
ing point for quite a few Congress 
MPs, some of whom had long 
been known as Sri S. K. Patil’s 
associates. 

As for the Prime Méinister’s 
camp, Sri Dinesh Singh has suffer- 
ed a considerable setback with 
the revolt of the Princes. Even 
the Rajput faction which he had 
so painstakingly built up for the 
last one year appears to be in 
shambles.A section of it is reported 
to have moved over to Sri Chavan’s 
camp. ‘Essentially, the Prime 
Minister’s basic weakness lies in 
the fact that she does not com- 
mand the support of the majority 
inside the Congress Parliamentary 
Party: in its executive of thirty, 
her group is in a minority of 
only six. In the choice of Ministers, 
she hardly followed the principle 
of forming an all-faction team in 
the face of a difficult crisis. The 
result today is that individual 
Ministers beholden to her per- 
sonally command little authority 
or influence in the Party. 

In this context, the talk of 
Cabinet reshuffle has not created 
any enthusiasm in the Party; 
for the move is regarded as merely 
to strengthen the Prime Minister’s 
own position rather than that 
of the Party as such. Reports are 
current that the Central Intel- 
ligence outfit would be taken out 
of the Home Minister’s jurisdic- 
tion and placed directly under 
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the Prime Minister: while 
‘such a prooposal has a long history 
behind it—it is believed to be as 
old as adecade—its revival at 
this particular moment ‘has been 
interpreted by New Delhi observers 
as á move to clip the. wings of 


Sri Chavan. Similarly, another ` 


suggestion for bifurcating the 


Finance Ministry—a perfectly 
rational idea in normal times— 
is regarded as a means to curb 
the authority of Sri Desai. 
Whether these proposals would 
ever materialise, the fact of their 
currency in New Delhi circles 
today is taken as an index of the 
acute’ factional tussle that has’ 


Myth of Princely Privi 


AD 


pæ demand for the abolition 

of privy purses of the former 
rulers of Indian States and other 
obscurantist privileges enjoyed by 
them has generated a heated con- 
troversy on the question of the 
inviolability of the rights enjoyed 
by these princes and princelings. 

Sri Rajagopalachari has des- 
cribed the Privy Purse as a “‘defer- 
red payment” for the consideration 
agreed to by the Government of 
India in the surrender of rights 
and sovereignty by the former rul- 
ers. Sri K. M. Munshi is horrified 
at.the prospect of the violation of 
the pledge giyen. under thé Indian 
Constitution. From Sri Morarji 
Desai to Smt Nayantara Sahgal, 
a chorus is talking, of ‘moral’ 
commitments to the princes. _ 

In this controversy emotions 
have been worked up about the 
“violation of pledge” in order to 
cloud the main facts. The area 
covered by the princely states in 
India was 675,000 sq. miles. The 
562 Indian states had nothing in 
common between them except 
that they were tyrannically gov- 
erned and only a few of the rulers 
took any interest.in the welfare 
of the subjects. 

It was only some 30 among the 
former Indian states that possessed 
an area, population and resources 
of an average Indian district.’ As 
many as 15 states had territories 
under one sq. mile; three of these 
states could not boast of popula- 
tion of 100 souls. Five had a reve- 
nue of Rs. 100. There was a 
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“prince” whose state had the 
fabulous revenue of Rs. 20 and yet 
another state had a population of 
32. As many as 454 states had an 
area of less ‘than a thousand 
sq. mile. The State of Lawa in 
Rajaputama had an area of about 
19 sq. miles and a population - of 
only 2000 persons. 

The princely rights ail privi- 
leges became part of the British 


scheme to create complications for - 


the Indian people on the attain- 
ment of their freedom. Treaty 
obligations that the British im- 
perial power had entered into with 
the former rulers were precisely 
intended to prevent the consti- 
tutional advancement of these 


States and the political pro- 


‘gress of the country. British 


statesmen themselves made no 
secret of their stand-that the rela- 
tions between the British imperial 
power and the States were deter- 
mined not so much by the letter 
of the treaties as by usages and 
sufferance. 

In fact, the White Paper on In- 
dian states published at the time of 
integration, records in great detail 
the anachronistic nature of British 


power towards the princes. It was . 


ore of the principal contradictions 
of British rule in India that while 
in England and elsewhere feuda- 
lism died long ago, in India feudal 
rights continued to be guaranteed 
as a British obligation. .When the 
British appeared- in India, the 
Mughal Empire which had held 
the States-together was disintegra~ 


leges 


been going on inside the power- 
structure at the Centre. 

Such in-fight is no new thing 
in Indian piste: The Great 
Moghuls in 
by hastened their own fall. Have 
their modern countrerparts learnt 
nothing and forgot nothing ? 
August 16 N. 


ting and with the establishment of 
the British asthe dominant power 
in India a strange-process overtook 
the States. The representatives of 
the powerful East India Company 
rescued a number of States from 
the wreckage that followed the 
collapse .of the Mughal empire; 
some princes were lifted from 
chaos; others were confirmed in 


their possession whether acquired _ 
yet 


legitimately or otherwise; 
others were sent into oblivion. 
Sardar Patel himself said 
in one of his speeches in the 
Constituent Assembly-about the 
arrangements with the princes that 
“we agreed to this arrangement 


` just as we agree to the partition ¢ 


of india. We accepted it because we 
had no option to -act otherwise.” 
It is thus obvious that the pay- 
ments were agreed to almost under 
duress. 

The 
alltance imposed on the States by 
the British broke whatever 
strength and independence they 
enjoyed earlier. The authority and 
prestige of the larger ones among 
the States were further under- 
minded by the stabilisation of the 
position of the small feudatory 
States and by the assertion of Bri- 
tish power as the supreme and 
final arbiter between them and the 
parent States. Having thus broken 
the strength of the States, British 
imperialism then set itself to gua- 


rantee and perpetuate their exis- ` 


tence firmly. Inevitably this re- 


lationship turned them into a '’ 
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ulged in it and there- ` 


Subsidiary System of 


4 
A 


product and prop for British rule 
in India, 

Under the East India Company 
treaties were honoured more in 
the breach. There was a great deal 
of interference by the Company 
in the internal affairs of these Sta- 
tes, varying according to the shift- 
ing requirements of the imperial 
interests and the temperament 
and personality of the agents of 
the Company interpreting those 
requirements. The White Paper 
notes that these Treaties were flex- 
ible instruments in the hands of 
empire-builders who used them to 
suit the exigencies of the time. The 
whole scope of the relationship 
of the States and the British im- 
perial power was purposely kept 
nebulous and vague. Sir George 
Campbell wrote in 1852: “It is 
impossible to give any definite 
explanation of what things we do 
meddle with and what we do not.” 
The entire system was capricious. 


Unchanged Position 


The position did not change in 
any material respect with the as- 
sumption of direct rule of India 
by the Crown. Canning was em- 
phatic on the Crown’s right to 
intervene in cases of gross mal- 
administration, Elgin equally re- 
cognised that the alternative to 
intervention in cases of gross mis- 
rule was annexation. Curzon, dur- 
ing whose Viceroyalty the rising 
tide of paramountcy touched the 
highest level and who so stretched 
the paramountcy relationship as 
to make it virtually coextensive 
with sovereignty, had the scantiest 
respect for any of the. treaty 
obligations. Finally, Reading for- 
mally laid to rest all talks about 
the Crown’s relationship with the 
States being governed by treaties. 
The White Paper categorically sta- 
tes that “when once the principle 
was enunciated that the political 
system of India did not rest upon 
treaties, it was easy for the Poli- 
tical Officers so to extend the tenta- 
cles of paramountcy as to envelop 
the entire structure of the states. 
There was no parts of States—like 
Legislative, Executive and even 
Judicial—which was not touched 
by the long hand of the supreme 
power. Even the palaces and pri- 
vate life of rulers were not exempt 
from intursion of the paramount 
power.” 
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It is amazing that à section of 
official opinion should now seek to 
put this entire analysis contained 
in the White Paper into oblivion 
and make out a case as if the 
former rulers enjoyed sovereignty 
which they had surrendered and 
made a great sacrifice for the cause 
of Indian integration. Attempts 
are even made to make out a case 
as if the rulers were imbued with 
the spirit of patriotism. 

As for sovereignty, it is very 
clear that the succession to a 
native state was considered in- 
valid until it received in some form, 
the consent of the British autho- 
rity. Desposition of former rulers 
took place whenever the agents 
of British imperial power so 
desired. 

In 1921 an eloquent declaration 
was made by Whitehall about the 
privilege and rights and dignities 
of the princes of India. “The prin- 
ces may rest assured that this 
pledge remains inviolate and in- 
violable”, the proclamation said. 
But like other promises the pro- 
clamation of 1921 was also soon 
shelved in the archives of the 
Government of India. Within a 
period of seven years, the rulers 
of two major States, Indore and 
Nabha were deposed. The ruler of 
Udaipur was forced to make subs- 
tantial changes in administration 
of his State. Bharatpur was ordered 
to face an enquiry. Even the 
Nizam was snubbed when he 
dared request for retrun of a 
valuable province taken earlier 
by the British. 


View of British Press ~ 


The esteem in which the princes 
were held even by the conserva- 
tive section of Bristish opinion 
is eloquently illustrated in the 
following editiorial of London 
Times, at the time: 

“We have emanicipated these 
pale and ineffetcual pageants of 
royalty from the ordinary fate 


that waits on an oriental 
despotism...... This ad- 
vantage (securing able and 
vigorous Princes through re- 


bellion) we have taken away from 
the inhabitants of the States of 
India still governed by Native 
Princes. It has been well said 
that we give these Princes power 
without responsibility. Our 
hand of iron maintains them on 


the throne despite their imbecility, 
their vices, and their crimes. The 
result is in most of the States 
a chronic anarchy under which 
the: revenues of the States are 
dissipated between the mercena- 
Ties of the camp and the minions 
of the Court. The heavy and the 
arbitrary taxes levied on the 
miserable raiyats serve only to 
feed the meanest and the most 
degraded of mankind. The 
theory seems, in fact, admitted 
that the government is not for 
the people but the people 
for the King, and that so long 
as we secure the King his sinecure 
royalty we discharge all the duty 
that we as sovereigns of India owe 
to his subjects who are virtually 
ours.” 


Protagonists’ Cry 


Many protagonists raise a 
cry—as was done earlier in order 
to induce the Government of 
India to succumb to the princely 
blackmail at the time of integra- 
tion—that the princes would have 
created a serious problem if they 
had not peacefully agreed to 
surrender their states. Sri K.M. 
Munshi has drawn a frightening 
picture that there would have 
been bloodbath in the country 
if the princes had so desired. 
The fact these princes were mere 
toys in the hands of British 
imperialism and not real rulers 
is sought to be covered up 
cleverly. 

Historical evidence points out 
that there was not only no question 
of the princes enjoying any sove- 
reignty in relation to any foreign 
power, they could not even enter 
into any treaty amongst them- 
selves. When once it was disco- 
vered that the rulers of Jaipur and 
Alwar were engaged in certain 
negotiations, the Alwar prince was 
obliged to bind himself not to 
enter into any political relations 
with other states. 

The phoney sovereignty enjoyed 
by these princes is also illustrated 
by the fact that when a dispute 
arose about succession between 
Alwar Ruler. Baktawar Singh’s 
illegitimate son Balwant Singh and 
Maharajkumar Vinay Singh 
(whom the deceased ruler had in- 
tended to adopt), the British de- 
cided that the illegitimate son 
would have power and the adopted 
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son would enjoy the 
‘course, subsequently when Vinay 
Singh proved himself “loyal” dur- 
ing the 1857 uprising by assisting 
the British, he again earned favour 
of the imperial power. Seven years 
later, even his successor’s powers 
were greatly curtailed. In 1907 
when Jai Singh, the ruler of Alwar 
died it was the British Govern- 
ment which selected his successor. 

According to historical docu- 
ments the founders of one of the 
princely states in Rajputana were 
none else but land-owners engaged 
in marauding expeditions. 


Chudgar on Bikaner 


Maharaja Ram Singh of Bharat- 
pur was deposed in June 1900 on 
the charge of shooting “his servant 
dead. Anup Singh of Bikaner was 
awarded the title of Maharaja 
by Emperor Aurangzeb in recog- 
nition of the services rendered by 
him during the siege of Golkonda. 

The Bikaner rulers also extended 
‘loyal service’ to British imperia- 
lism during 1857 uprising, and for 
this the Pargana of Tibi was given 
to them in reward. The Bikaner 
ruler had also signed a treaty with 
Hastings in which the ruler under- 
took “to ‘act in subordinate co- 
operation with the British Govern- 
ment and to form no connection 
with other ruling princes or states.” 

A columnist in a New Delhi 
newspaper recently showered 
praise on the former Maharaja 
of Bikaner Ganga Singh for being 
so progressive as to fix the privy 

. purse for his personal expenditure 
during princely regime. The col- 
umnist had attempted to make a 
point that some of the princes were 
so public spirited as not to appro- 
priate the state expenses for their 
personal needs. In this connection 
the comments made by Chudgar 
in his Indian Princes under British 
Protection (p. 147) are relevant. 
Chudgar says: 
` “The Maharaja of Bikaner, the 
loudest in swearing that he has 
fixed his privy purse to ten per 
cent of his revenues, debits all his 
residential palace expenditure on 
repairs etc. to civil works. In the 
Bikaner Administration Report for 
1926-1927 there are forty-seven 
items of such repairs, and only 
four items of real civil works of 
public utility costing only five 
per cent of the total amount 
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title. Of 


shown against civil works which is 
about £ 40,000. In the Adminis- 
tration Report of Jamnagar for 
the year 1925-26, the item of Civil 
list is ‘stated as Rs. 480,000 or 
roughly £ 40,000, and all other per- 
sonal expenses enumerated under 
the head of palace expenses 
amount to £ 125,000, together 
£ 165,000, which comes to 20 per 
cent of the total revenue. In ad- 
dition to this, there is an item of 
£ 200,000, all spent on motor cars, 
palaces, etc. which are separate 
from palace expenses; and the total 
comes to £ 375,000 or almost 50 
per cent of the revenues. In the 
year 1926-27, the figures of expen- 
ses on these items are still more 
staggering: £ 600,000 of which 
£ 200,000 are mentioned as un- 
foreseen.” 

When such was the state of 
affairs in the so-called enlightened 
states like Bikaner, it is not neces- 
sary to recall the details of princely 
loot of the poor, suppressed and 
exploited people,- in these areas 
covered by the yellow patches on 
the Indian map. 

The Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the Rajputana State 
People’s Conference, held at Push- 
kar had rightly described that “the 
system of administration in all the 
21 states of Rajputana is heredi- 
tary despotism.” 

Those who try to paint a frigh- 
tening picture of the problems 
that the princes could have created 
if they had not been moved by 
their supposed patriotism, irsult 
the glorious struggle waged by the 
people of the Indian States against 
the feudal tyranny which was 
backed by British imperialism. 


Martyrs 


The martyrdom of a huncred 
men and women in the vil- 
lage Nimochana in Alwar is re- 
called by the people of Indian 
states with the same reverence 
as Jalianwalabagh is remembered 
in the rest of the country. The 
struggle of the peasants of Bijolia 
—this was the first glorious pea- 
sant rising in India (even before 
Bardoli)—is an epic of long resis- 
tance against feudal oppressiors. 

The martyrdom of Sagarmal 
Gopa, burnt to death in the con- 
centration camp at Jaisalmer, the 
courage with which Ramesh 
Swami of Bharatpur faced the 


fatal assaults upon him and the 
privations suffered by Balmukund 
Bissa of Jodhpur and Thakur 
Pratap Singh who died with smiles 
on their faces may not be known 
to those who conveniently forget 
the indomitable spirit which per- 
meated the people of former prin- 
cely states to throw away the feudal 
yoke and to establish democracy 
in an integrated independent India. 
Because the strength of the suffer- 
ings, sacrifices and the irrepressible 
urge of the people of the former 
princely states to join free and 
independent India as equal part- 
ners was not properly appreciated, 
the bureaucrats succeeded in 
advising free India’s first govern- 
ment to succumb to the princely 
blackmail. 


Over-Indulgence 


Since independence, the leaders 
of new India have not made 
any attempt to convey to our 
people the lessons of the valiant 
anti-feudal struggle. Instead, at- 
tempts have been made to invest 
the former rulers with a respecta- 
bility which they could never 
command before. Attempts have 
been made to make people forget 
the bloody record of their 
tyranny and oppression. 

Because of the pampering of the 
princely order since independence 
the former rulers have succeeded 
in a large measure to invade even 
political arena. Leaders of the rul- 
ing party are unable to gather 
courage to have faith in the masses 
and tremble at the prospect of 
losing power if the princes are 
arrayed against them. That is 
why a section of Congress leader- 
ship also talks of “honouring the 
pledges” given to the former rulers. 

Whether the Government can 
be courageous enough to rectify 
this distortion of democracy in the 
country or not, it will do well not 
to advance the plea of “rights” 
enjoyed by the princes under the 
British. The Congres leaders 
should at least desist froms tnsuling 
the anti-feudal struggle of the 
masses by talking about he ‘“‘sac- 
rifices” and “patriotism” fo the 
princes. The fact of history show 
the princes did not enjoy any in 
violable rights under British rule 
and therefore the talk of their 
having surrendered any such right 
is nothing but a myth. 
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ANDAMANS, INDIA’S ISLAND OUTPOSTS—III 


The Voiceless and Their Homeland 


pH pre-British history of the 
Andaman islands has remain- 
ed shrouded in obscurity due to 
their seclusion from the rest of 
the world. 

Upto 1788 the Andamans has 
remained the abode of the abori- 
ginal negritoes. The only know- 
ledge about their old history 
could be pieced together by the 
accounts of them mentioned in 
the writings and notes of travel- 
lers, traders and sea-pirates. The 
earliest mention of these islands 
dates back to the second century 
A.D. in the writings of Claude 
Ptolemy. He had described the 
Andaman islands as the islands 
of Buzacata, and had said these 
islands produced shells, and the 
inhabitants were naked and 
were called Agmatae. His descrip- 
tion approximates to the Anda- 
mans. The Andaman sea is rich 
in shells of high commercial 
value, and this constitutes one of 
our main wealth. The aboriginals 
still go naked. | 

Later description of these 
islands are found in the early 
collection of Arab notes of the 
century. They have termed the 
people of the Andamans as Anga- 
Mention is also found 


manians. 
in the writings and notes of 
Chinese Buddhist Monk I 


Tsing (672 A.D.) Marco Polo 
(1286 A.D. ), Friar - Odoric 
(1322 A.D.) ,and Nicolo Conti 
(1430). They have described the 
Andamans as the “Island of 
Gold” and as the “‘land of riches”. 





The author is the Member 
of Parliament representing 
the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands. The two earlier articles 
in this series appeared in Main- 
stream, August 5 and Inde- 
pendence Day Number last 
week. 
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The notes of Marco Polo des- 
cribes them as quoted below: 

“Angamanian is a very long 
island. The people are without 
a king and are idolaters and no 
better than wild beasts. All the 
men of this island of Angamanian 
have heads like dogs, and teeth 
and eye likewise; in fact, in the 
face they are just like big mastiff 
dogs. They have a quantity of 
species; but they are a most 
cruel generation, and eat every- 
body they can catch, if not of 
their own race. They live on 
flesh and rice and milk and have 
fruits different from any of ours”. 


‘(AIL quotations and facts are 


quoted from Census Reports, 
1923 and 1931) 

These descriptions of the islands 
and the aboriginals were obvi- 
ously “from second hand know- 
ledge and tales current in the 
neighbouring countries? like 
Malaya and Siam (P.K. Sen: 
Land and People of the Andamans). 
The aboriginals have never been 
known to be cannibals. Nor do 
they live on rice and milk. 
Throughout their contact with 
civilisation, and in perpetual and 
unvanquished war with colon- 
isers of their homeland, they have 
not exhibited any trace of utter 
brutality. Such wild descrip- 
tions of the aboriginals has been 
explained by Portman in the 
following words: 

“It should be remembered that 

it was to the-interests of the 

pirates who made the Anda- 
mans a headquarters of: their 
raids and also enslaved the 
aborigines,, to exaggerate the 
real dangers they encountered 
and spread such tales regard- 
ing the Andamans as would 

keep them away.” (M.V. 

Portman : A History of Our 

Relation with the Andamans) 


S.K. Gupta, the former 
Deputy Commissioner of the 
islands, and the census Superinten- 
dent in 1951, who can be regarded 
as one of the best officers the 
islands had, made an origianl 
contribution to the otherwise 
obscure history of the region. He 
introduced an element of Indian 
contact with the. Andamans. 
This the British historians other- 
wise objective had scrupulosuly 
avoided. In the 1951 Census 
Report, S.K. Gupta reveals that 
our ancient scripture Ramayana 
has mentioned these islands as 
the “land of the Hanumans”. 
The Malayans whose contact 
with the Andamans had been the 
most intimate in the earlier times. 
had referred to them as ‘Handu- 
man’. The modern name the 
Andaman is presumably derived 
from the earlier ‘Handuman’ and 
the most -ancient ‘Hanuman’. 

The British officers of the 
earlier days had made a thorough 
study of the land and of the 
aboriginals by painstaking resea- 
rch. The post-independence tribe 
of officialdom are intellectually 
warped and _ chauvinistically 
arrogant to have a proper out- 
look and attitude to such his- 
torical studies. S.K. Gupta, the 
former Deputy Commissioner 
now a retired JAS is an honour- 
able exception. 

The Andaman aboriginals be- 
long to the negrito stock and 
has an affinity with the Semangs 
and Sakais of Malya, the Veddas ` 
of Ceylon and the other negrito 
groups of Southeast Asia. They 
have probably come down from 
the lower regions of Burma. They 
are an object of study in depth. 
They are the purest negrito group 
in the world. Their most primitive 
economy of hunting and collec- 
tion of roots has not changed 
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since almost the dawn of civili- 
sation. 
Speaking on them for the 
first time in the Lok,Sabha during 
‘the discussion on ‘the Report of 
the Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes on 
August 7, I tried to draw atten- 
tion to the problems of these 
voiceless people in ‘the following 
words: 


“But I must raise the voice of 
the aboriginals of the Anda- 
mans. The Andaman and Nicobar 
islands have been the homeland 
-of the aboriginal Andamanese 
who have probably’. been living 
there for thousands and thou- 
sands of years and who according 
to the anthropolgists and histo- 
rians were the original inhabitants 
of the submontane regions of 
India, of Asia and the Far East. It 
is a tragedy—and we_are ashamed 
of it—that. this tribe is fast 
dying in their ` own homeland 
which was;taken -over by the 
British. It will be a bad day and 
it will be. a very uncharitable 
comment of History if our 
Government is not ina 1 position 
to apply its mind to ‘rehabilitate 
and do- ‘something about, . the 


Now to Vijayawada and Visakhapatnam 
from Hyderabad. 5 times a week by 
turbo-prop HS-748. Fly in airconditioned 
comfort at 250 mph cruising speed. 


Dep: Hyderabad_ 0935 hrs. 
| Dep: Vijayawada 1100 hrs. 


original tribes of the Andamans. 


“In our desire to get more and 


more land which of course is 
necessary to rehabilitate the vast 
masses of the Indian people who 
require rehabilitation, we have 
neglected this part of the Indian 
humanity bceause they are voice- 


. less, because they cannot repre- 


sent, because they are living in 
dense jungles, and their problem 
has never been focussed before 
the Indian people. 


am told that he is thinking of going 
to the Andamans. I appeal to 
him that he must apply his mind 
to the preservation and rehabili- 


tation “of these sons o the 
Andaman islands whose lands 
we from the mainland have 


occupied and whose lands -have 
now- been almost snatched away 


‘from them.” 


Coming back to our present 
study a mention must be made 
of the islands’ multi-lingual work- 
ing class. Cutting ` across all 
barriers the 20,000 strong work- 


- ing class is the-most decisive 


political . force in this Union 
territory. Organised in a number 
of trade unions, stronger than 


Arr: Vijayawada 


The Home | 


e ] 1 peo islands 
Minister is sitting here, and I 


“many places on the mainland, 


they are the torch-bearers of 
socialism and integration in' the 
modern sense. There is a scram- - 
ble among political groups to 
win their loyalty. In the process 
their collective strength gets 
weakened. D 
Apart- from the four -major 
permanent’ groups there are a 
number of smaller ` linguistic 
groups who have settled in the | 
permanently. They are 
the settlers from Kerala, Tamilnad 
and Ranchi. The Ranchi workers 
“have made a lasting contribution “ 
to the economy and development 
of the islands since the twenties. 
So have the Telegus and Tamil 
workers ‘in recent times. Being 
jungle-born and hardy, the ` 
Ranchis are ideal colonisers. 
The working class due to their 
permanency: in the islands as a 
result of the new service condi- 
tions won after struggles, must 
also be made. to develop per- 
manent stakes-by granting them 


hause sites and homestead land* 


for cultivation’ in these pictures- 
que islands studded in the Bay of 
Bengal. 
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BEYOND NAXALBARI 


_ A Plea for an Agricultural Command 


p fear that the Naxalberi 
_~ rebels might put up strong res- 
Istance has been proved to be 
unfounded. There was a lot of 
talk that the rebels might be 


armed, even aided by foreign 
powers. A myth of armed poc- 
kets under the control of such 


people was created. It was said - 
that they owed allegiance to 
China and followed the Chinese 
way of liberation. 

The political parties having 
faith in democracy and democra-. 
tic methods were rather hesitant 
to permit police operation for 
combing the area and encircling 
the rebel pockets. The ultra- 
Lefts outside Naxalbari banked 
very much upon the so-called 
Naxalbari path of liberation. 
Naturally, the United Front Min- 
istry in West Bengal as well as 
the police and the people at large 
were afraid of a bloodbath if 
law and order was sought to be 
re-established in the area. gag 

But now all are relieved toj 
find that things were not, after 
all, as bad as that. It is now 
possible for the police and the 
civil authorities to enter the dis- 
turbed area and look into the 


grievances of the people concer- ` 


ned. It may, therefore, be said 
that the Naxalbari myth has 
been liquidated. 





Reportage on Naxalbari by 
Asit Bhattacharyya appeared 
in Mainstream (July 8,15 and 
22 and Independence Day 
Number, 1967). 
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But the burning issues of ag- 
rarian problem that Naxalbari 
raised remain as acute as ever. 
Fundamentally, it is a question 
of completing the unfinished tasks 
of agrarian reform. They have 
been kept pending long after the 
abolition of the zemindari system 
and the introduction of the Land 
Reforms Act. ae 

If it is the problem of findin 
out how much land vested in the 
Government was wrongfully 
grabbed by the jotedars, the 
solution should not be difficult. 
According to records, 17,000 acres 
of land vested in the Government 
after the abolition of the zemin- 
dari system in the Siliguri sub- 
division. Seven thousand acres 
have already been distributed. 
The remaining 10,000 acres, now 
under the wrongful occupation 
of jotedars, have to be distributed 
to the landless peasants. It 
should, however, be borne in 
mind that 10,000 acres out of 
238 square miles of arable land 
in the sub-division, cannot satisfy 
the land hunger of the landless 
and the bargadars. 


A Difficult Task 


Still, in a backward sub-division 
like Siliguri, 17,000 acres of land 
can possibly satisfy some land- 
less peasants and restore a kind 
of temporary ease in that troubled 
area. But the task of giving 
land to the landless in the whole 
of West Bengal is immensely 
difficult. 

For example, in the 5,000 square 


mile area of the 24-Parganas, 
the quantity of vested land with 
the Government is only 25,000 
acres. While in the Siliguri sub- 
division having an area of 238 
square miles, there are 17,000 
acres of vested land, in 24-Parga- 
nas, which has an area of 5,000 
square miles, only 25,000 acres 
are available for distribution. 

It is apparent from the above 
figures how acute the problem 
is. If the Naxalbari ; struggle 
became so intense due_to land 
hunger, the situation in 24-Par- 
ganas should have become ex- 
plosive; all the more so because 
there is a long history of political 
and peasant struggle in the dis- 
trict. 

Why did then, of all places in 
West Bengal, the storm break 
out in Naxalbari? Apart from 
the general Jand hunger of the 
landless, other factors peculiar 
to the area must have been res- 
ponsible for the Naxalbari move- 
ment. Some of these factors 
are: the contiguity of the tea 
gardens and the labour struggles 
in the tea gardens getting mixed 
up with the peasant struggles. 
Peasants in that area have a 
living link with the indented 
labourers of the tea gardens; the 
umbilical cord between them 
has not been severed. The pea- 
sants of Naxalbari and surroun- 
ding areas come from these labour 
families. Some of them are 
workers who were discharged 
from the tea gardens at one time 
or another. 

A near-feudal atmosphere still 
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~ prevails in the Terai tea-gardens. 


` these backward people, 


Even in the recent past there was _ 
no trace of democracy or demo- 
cratic rights being enjoyed by the 
people of this region. During 
the British days these people 
were almost outside the pale of 
any democratic movement. They 
eked out their lives in a semi-serf 
condition. The British Deputy 
Commissioners and the White 
Sahibs of the tea gardens lorded 
it over them. 

The labour population of the 
tea estates also come from a most 
backward and oppressed part of 
India, namely, the Santhal Par- 
ganas and Chhotanagpur. A 


_ democratic resurgence of these 


people began after Independence. 
Since it was a long delayed 
action, it burst open in no time. 
Backward people like Santhals, 
Mundas etc, had no experience 
in the democratic mode of life 
which could guide them. ; 

Naturally, when they woke up 
from their age-long slumber, they 
were spurred into action by the 
memory of their long-forgotten 
tribal experiences+the memory 
that lay dormant in their minds. 
What are those experiences ? 
Blind revolts with bows and 
arrows, as for example, the 
Santhal Revolt. 


Wrong Encouragement 


By their long association with 
the lea- 
ders of the CP (M) had won their 
confidence and loyalty. But they 
did not try to educate the pea- 
sants in the modern technique 
of democratic struggle. On the 
contrary they encouraged the 
peasants to cherish their own 
primitive concept of bow-and- 
arrow warfare. 

The CP (M) leaders also delu- 
ded themselves that they could 
possibly slip over the democratic 
phase of the struggle and go 
straight to the Chinese pattern 
of armed liberation. The ultra- 
Left leaders never cared to study 
the Chinese strategy and tactics 
seriously. Had they done so 
they could have easily found 
out that Mao Tse-tung’s strategy 
and tactics of armed struggle 
were by no means a crude affair 
and that it was, as proved in 
practice, a very well-thought out, 
well-prepared and modern 
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method of armed struggle, peculiar 
to their own circumstances. 
There is substance in the atten- 
tion that Naxalbari received in 
the whole of India. Naxalbari 
is the agrarian problem typified. 
The problem has become all the 
more acute because of the grave 
food problem of the country. 
The aim of the land reform 
should not be a mere equitable 
distribution of land to the tillers 
but also the evolution of-a system 
that will generate an economic 
upsurge in the countryside. It 
is not merely a question of social 
justice but one of releasing the 
productive forces in agriculture— 
a long neglected and moribund 
agriculture. These forces re- 
main fettered for social and poli- 
tical reasons. After all, eyery 
revolution is a release of the pro- 
ductive forces of society and 
whatever new type of agrarian 
relations we may try to bring 
about we must see that the result 
is increased food production. 


At present there are two con- 
tradictory approaches to the land 
and food problem of the country. 
According to one school of 
thought, food shortage has created 
desperate situation in which it 
will be very risky to disutrb the 
agrarian structure for the time 
being. This school maintains 
that uncertainty and panic have 
already overtaken the pea- 
santry— small, medium and big 
— which discourage capital in- 
vestment in agriculture. Any ag- 
rarian movement or legislation in 
such a precarious situation 


will only further accentuate the 


panic and be a disincentive to 
agriculture. This school further 
contends that instead of effecting 
agrarian reforms, there should 
be agricultural reform. By this 
is meant providing the peasants 
with the technical know-how in 
agriculture, with  irrigational 
facilities, seeds, fertilizers etc. 


The other school of thought 
includes on the one hand the 
progressives and the Leftists and 
on the other the Sarvodayists and 
Bhoodanwallahs. Their case is, 
the prevalent agrarian system is 
such that the well-to-do peasants 
who have the capital to moder- 
nize agriculture will not do so 
since their jotedari system is quite 


proftable. There are any number 
of semi-serf bargadars and cheap 
landless labourers, to work for 
them. 


This school holds that equi- 
table distribution of Iand to the 
actual tillers, even in small, very 
much fragmented holdings, will 
be an economic proposition. The 
mere fact of possession will be 
sufficient inducement to the pea- 
sants to exert their maximum 
efforts in terms of labour input. 
Also, their personal attachment 
to land will increase. 


The egalitarian possession of 
land, it is claimed, will gradually 
enable the peasants to under- 


“stand the merits of cooperative 


farming which can be then en- 
couraged by the State. The State 
will give them guidance and 
material’ help by way of loans, 
implements, seeds, etc. 

` Practical difficulties, however, 
stand in the way of accepting 
either of the two courses in their 
totality. Under the circumstances 
we cannot possibly maintain the 
status quo in agriculture and at 
the same time maintain a reason- 
ably workable relation in the 
villages to increase food produc- 
tion. Neither is it possible to 
start immediately an agrarian 
revolution with egalitarian aims. 
That would be neither status quo 
nor revolution but anarchy and 


‘confusion that may be disastrous 
‘for food production and cause 


widespread famine conditions. 


An Outline 


Hereinbelow is 
rough outline of a possible 
alternative. If worked seriously, 
it may meet some of the salient 
requirements of both the schools 
referred to above. At the same 
time, the alternative suggested 
will boost agricultural produc- 
tion sufficiently to make us self- 
sufficient in food. West Bengal 
Food Minister, Dr P.C. Ghosh. 
in course of his speech on the 
State Food Ministry’s budget, 
promised self-sufficiency in food 
in three years. We cannot perhaps 
wait even for three years and 
should try to shorten the period. 

In fact, promises of attaining 
self-sufficiency in food within 
a stipulated period were made 
quite often after, independence 


given the 
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by many in authority. Dr Ghosh 
must show the people how he 
proposes to translate his pro- 
mise into a reality and what mea- 
sures he intends to adopt. 
Unfortunately, nothing so far 
has been done or proposed to 
encourage either the people or 
the peasantry. Agriculture is yet 
to get the priority it should. The 
whole set of Ministries, related 
directly or indirectly to the pro- 
blems of agriculture and agri- 
culturists, seem to be working 
at cross purposes. They do not 
seem to have a common metho- 
dology or an agreed target. 


For example, there is the Food 
& Agriculture Ministry with 
one  minister-in-charge. But the 
Food and Agriculture wings 
suffer from a lack of coordination, 
not unoften one puts a spanner‘in 
the work of the other. Then 
come the Community Develop- 
ment Ministry, Irrigation Minis- 
try, Cooperation Ministry, etc., 
each having a say in agricultural 
development. And finally comes 
the supreme arbiter—the Finace 
Ministry—without whose scru- 
tiny and sanction not a paise can 
be spent. 


No Cooperation 


It is common knowledge that 
there is little cooperation, co- 
ordination or understanding 
between the Ministries. Even 
at Calcuttas’ Writers Buildings 
files move at a snail’s pace from 
one department to another. At 
the district and lower levels, 
departments of separate Minis- 
tries are far apart from one 
another. Even the District Magis- 
trate has little effective power to 
coordinate the activities of the 
different departments of the 
Government in his district. There 
are a host of functionaries like 
the BDOs, Irrigation Engineers, 
Agricultural Extension Officers, 
Cooperative Officers, Gram 
Sevaks, etc., each of them a mon- 
arch in his own dominion. 

The obstructiveness and dila- 
toriness of the Finance Depart- 
ment in sanctioning. develop- 
ment expenditures, very often 
results in the allocations re- 
maining unspent and lapsing at 
the end of the financial year. 
_Innumberable bottlenecks and 
impediments are created at every 
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stage and in every way possible. 
constructive and 
collective effort can be organized 
under the present compartmen- 
talized system. 

It is, therefore, suggested that 
Agriculture should be under the 
direct charge of the Chief Minister 
himself. Other Ministries having 
to do with agriculture, like Irri- 
gation, Land & Land Revenue, 
Supply, Cooperation, etc., 
should be grouped into a con- 
solidated body under the direct 
control of the Chief Minister. 


This group of Ministries should 


constitute themselves into an 
Agricultural Command and set 
themselves the task of attaining 


self-sufficiency in food produc- 
tion within as short a time as 
possible and certainly not later 
than three years. Our food 
deficiency is only of-the order of 
12 per cent of our requirements. 
Given sustained and well-directed 
efforts, it will not be difficult 
to double our food production 
and change the country from a 
deficit to a surplus one. That 
will also enable us to build up a 
buffer stock for lean seasons as. 
also for offsetting marketing 
fluctuations of food prices. 


The proposed Agricultural 
Command should be given 
emergency powers, and there may 
be an enactment on the lines of 
the Defence of India Act to be 
called the Defence of Agriculture 
and Agriculturists’ Act. It will 
brook no bottleneck, no delay, 


no obstacle at any level and for 


any reason. 


Under the. State Command 
there should be District Com- 
mands. The following will be the 
tasks of the Command : 

(1) Making food plans for every 
district and an overall plan for 
the State, with the help of related 
administrative ` departments and 
peasants organizations, and land 
committees. 

(2) Effecting necessary reforms 
in land relations expeditiously, 
for instance distribution of 
vested lands to the tillers, finding 


out benami land holdings, con- . 


solidation of land holdings, 
survey of settlements, etc. 

(3) Assuring irrigation facili- 
ties for all cultivable lands. It 
should be borne in mind that 


water is the most important thing 
in agriculture. Shallow and deep 
tubewells, - small irrigation 
schemes, field channels, should 
be provided so that water reaches 
each and every plot of land. 

(4) Pumps, motors, agricul- 
tural implements, seeds ferti- 
lizers etc must be secured from 
any source available. 

(5) High-yielding crops and 
doube-and-triple cropping must 
be introduced in as much land as 
possible. 

(6) All cultivable lands must 
be brought under cultivation. 
Fallow lands must be reclaimed. 

(7) AIl land-holding peasants 
must produce the target of food 
fixed for them. 


(8) All possible inducements 
and encouragements by way of 
loans, seeds, irrigational facilities 
must be supplied to the peasants. 
On their part they will be required 
to produce the crop the Command 
demands of them. If they fulfil the 
targets, they will be rewarded; 
if they fail, they will be punished 
by withdrawing all facilities 
given to them and otherwise. The 
principle governing possession 
of land should be : The right to 
land ultimately belongs to the 
nation. Individual peasants are 
given the right to possess and 
cultivate land in the interest of 
the nation and themselves. 

(9) An army of landless pea- 
sants or a land army must be 
organized. They should be paid in 
kind, that is, all their necessity 
in food, clothing and other 
articles should be met, so that 
they can live and work in modera- 
tely decent conditions, com- 
pared to other classes of workers 
in the cities. They should be 
engaged in agriculture and other 
village developmental activities. 
In short, they must be given 
plenty of fruitfal and useful work. 

(10) Producing food from 
sources other than: agriculture 
should be encouraged. Fishery, 
dairy, poultry, piggery, etc. 
should be developed. i 

(11) In order to save the rural 
population from the recurrent 


scissors operations industrial 
products of everyday necessity 
should be supplied through 
village cooperatives at prices 


commensurate with the income 
of the rural people. 
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| What is 


’ 


‘T\EFECTION: by members of 


A political parties threatens the - 
stability of our political structure. - 


One of the suggestions advanced 
` is to educate the public so that 
awareness may operate as a res- 
traint on changing party loyalty. 
This programme, as it basically 


involves changing attitude and . 


demand characteristics of the 
public, would require a, thorough 
appraisal .of the attitudinal frame 
of the people. ; 
What is the frame of mind 
‘imposed upon us through hun- 
dreds of years ? I believe it is the 
tendency of hero-worship, that is, 
respect and obedience to a father- 
` figure. Ours has been a land of 


kings and queens who have been, i 


more or less, regarded as incarna- 
tions. One’s own father is consi- 
dered the humblest point in this 
continuum. What they say has to 
be believed and obeyed. Authori- 
tarian culture such as ours helps 
foster and perpetuate this “father- 
loyalty”. ; f 

Nothing has changed in all this 
even after 20 years of indepen- 
dence. While Mahatma Gandhi 
was alive, he was Bapu. After 


him Jawaharlal Nehru—assumed - 


this role. His vast popularity and 
his manner of dealing with politics 


were reminiscent of a typical, , 


powerful and authoritarian father 
handling his family affairs (His 
own self-portrayal in the early 
thirties certifies this). 

Once the father-image was gone, 
loyalty to the Congress crumbled. 
One giant father-figure gave way 
to several locally pertinent father 
images. Politically this meant an 
abrupt fall of an empire, but psy- 
chologically it seemed ‘quite logi- 
cal and meaningful. 


i 
: Dr. Sinha is the Reader in 
Social Psychology, A.N.S. Tùs- 
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to be Done About Defection 


_ JALB. P. SINHA 


Our people have not been loyal 
to the various political philoso- 
phies. Rather, they have been 
loyal to the leader—local and 
national. Votes are cast not for or 
against a political party but for 
or against an individual leader. 
If it were not so, the giants of the 
Congress could not have been 
defeated while the minors won. 
‘It seems that the public either 
cannot critically judge political 
philosophies or does not give a 
damn. If so, why should they not 
believe what their defecting leaders 
have to say? For, it is the leaders 
who matter to them, not the ideo- 
logy on which.votes are solicited 
(and who knows in how many elec- 
tion campaigns even mention of 
an ideology is made?) `, 

Why do these MLAs defect ? 
Opportunism is the oft-mentioned 
answer. MLAs are not a com- 
pletely horizontal group. There 
are hierarchies. There are bosses 
who have their lieutenants’ and 
regulars. Each big gun has his own 
empire which will remain loyal 
even if he crosses the floor. So 
why should he not, if opportunity 
“beckons? 


Rather, his “men” would tend ` 


to prevail upon him to move to- 
wards power because that is the 
surest way to cater to the needs 
of the sections (e.g., employment, 





contracts, favours, etc.) whom they 
represent. In present-day India, 
effectively popular would be a 
leader who takes fatherly care of 
his men and bestows upon them 
all kinds of favours. In this coun- 
try, where the struggle for survival 
is the most serious preoccupa- 
tion of the majority, where poli- ` 
tical loyalties are yet to be esta- 
blished and where the father-kids 
relation is deep-rooted, defection 
is bound to occur whenever an 
opportunity arises. 

Battles have to be waged on 
all these fronts. Changing an 
attitude and the political sensi- 
tivity of the people amounts tó 
changing the whole culture which 
can be attempted successfully only 
if the material culture is sufficient- 
ly improved, and worries about 
physical survival are reasonably 
reduced. More feasible than train- 
ing people in political sensitivity 
(which seems to be side-tracking 
the issue by directing us to the 
impossible) may be training for - 
party members in party loyalty. 
Undue importance for any lead- 
er has to be discouraged. Cauti- 
ous recruitment based on long- 
range party plans may help par- 
ties get more loyal bands of men. 
The desire to get power frequently 
induces parties to embrace men 
who are by nature fluctuators. 
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Economic Stagnation of Under-Developed Economies 


TS the absence of State parti- 
cipation in economic activity, 
economic stagnation of under- 
developed economies becomes in- 
evitable. It is necessary to under- 
stand and analyse the factors which 
cause lack of spontaneous econo- 
mic development in under-deve- 
loped economies; and in view of 
this lack participation by State 
becomes inevitable. 


Economic development implies . 


sustained growth of per capita 
output. Hence, economic develop- 
ment depends on growth of out- 
put in relation to growth of 
population. Growth of output is 
determined by long-term changes 
in the immediate determinants of 
output. Keeping in view the imme- 
diate determinants of output, 
the factors determining growth of 
output can be classified into three 
categories: growth of productive 
resources; growth in discovery and 
application of knowledge; and 
changes towards appropriate 
social, legal and political frame- 
work. In the absence of state parti- 
cipation, the obstacles in opera- 
tion of these factors continue to 
exist. An attempt is made below 
to analyse the operation of these 
factors in under-developed eco- 
nomies, if economies are left free. 


Obstructing Growth 


Economic stagnation in under- 
developed economies is caused by 
obstacles to the growth of produc- 
tive resources, lack of appropriate 
discovery and application of know- 
ledge and inadequate attention to 
social, legal and political frame- 
work. In the absence of State parti- 
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cipation, the obstacles continue tO 
exist. 

Growth of productive resources 
—land, labour and capital—is im- 
peded by various factors. In an 
under-developed economy marked 
by high density of population there 
is not much potentially produc- 
tive land which is not in use. Qua- 
litative increase in land is impeded 
by scarcity of capital inputs, small 
size of holdings and inappropriate 
land tenure conditions; also, its 
proportion to labour force is 
marked to be smaller in under- 
developed economies. 


Main Reasons 


This is mainly due to high birth 
rate on the one hand and high 
death rate in the working-age 
group on the other hand. Further, 
labour efficiency is low also be- 
cause of low literacy levels and 
lack of health caused by under- 
nourishment and malnutrition. As 
regards capital formation, analysis 
of obstacles to it will be considered 
separately, as it requires a detailed 
study, a key factor in production. 

Discovery of knowledge appro- 
priate to conditions of an under- 
developed economy and its appli- 
cation is a necessary factor of eco- 
nomic development. Growth of 
knowledge has been divided into 
three stages: formulation of scien- 
tific principles, the application of 
these principles to given technical 
problems; and the development of 
technical inventions to the point 
where these may be ready for com- 
mercial exploitation. 

Results of pure science deve- 
loped in advanced economies are 
available to under-developed eco- 
nomies, but there is a great need 


for technical research. Even where’ 


results of technical research are 


applicable, the development pro- 
blems have to be separately taken 
up. Application of knowledge is 
hindered by resistance to required 
technological changes and social 
changes. Also there. may be lack 
of entrepreneurs to undertake risks 
involved. 

Certain aspects of social frame- 
work may also be not appropriate 
for development. Higher values to 
spiritual and lower values to 
material aspects reduce willingness 
and, consequently, retard econo- 
mic activities. Rigid social strati- 
fication, particularly caste system, 
by prohibiting persons to leave 
caste occupations to enter new 
fields, puts a drag on freedom for 
economic activity. The institution 
of the joint family which requires 
individual to share the reward for 
his efforts with many others fails 
to protect reward for effort and 
therefore becomes deterrent to eco- 


. nomic activity. As regards politi- 


cal framework, concepts and atti- 
tude underlying government ad- 
ministration in under-developed 
economies are not well adopted 
for the planning and the execution 
of the programmes of economic 
development. The primary loyal- 
ties and responsibilities that people 
recognise tend to be person-to- 
person type rather than 
person-to-state type. The legal 
system, its conceptualisation, prin- 
ciples, interpretation and admi- 
nistration too are not satisfac- 
torily framed. 


Obstructing Capital Formation 


Capital formation implies that 
the whole of the productive re- 
sources is not applied to produc- 
tion of consumption goods but a 
part of it is directed towards pro- 
duction of capital goods. Capital 
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formation involves three distinct 
though inter-dependent activities: 
Savings, Finance and Investment. 
Savings is the activity by which 
claims to resources, which might 
be exercised in favour of current 
consumption, are set aside and so 
become available for other pur- 
poses. Finance is the activity by 
which claims to resources are 
either assembled from among 
those released by domestic savings 
or obtained from abroad or spe- 
cially created and then made 
available to investors. Investment 
is the activity by which the re- 
sources are actually committed to 
the production of capital goods. 
Capital formation depends on the 
intensity and efficiency with which 
these three activities are carried 
on. In under-developed economies, 
these activities are carried on at a 
low level. Low rate of savings, 
inefficient financial activities and 
low rate of investment cause low 
rate of capital formation. 


Low Savings Rate 


Income is the main determinant 
of savings. In an under-developed 
economy, low level of per capita 
income causes low savings ratio. 
Further, as Dusenberry has shown, 
the consumption function of indi- 
viduals are inter-related and 
through the operation of the 
demonstration effect of superior 


consumption patterns, savings, 
depend not only on the 
size of the individual’s income, 


but also on the ratio of his 
income to the superior income 
level of other people with whom 
he may come in contact. Demons- 
tration effect, depending on rela- 
tive income and its awareness 
causes propensity to consume to 
shift upward. Nurkse applied this 
hypothesis to international eco- 
nomic relations. Consumption pat- 
tern of developed economies gene- 
rates demonstration effect on the 
consumption pattern of under- 
developed economies. Demons- 
tration effect of superior consump- 
tion pattern of developed econo- 
mies causes an upward shift in 
consumption function of under- 
developed economies. Consequen- 
tly, savings ratio in an under-deve- 
loped economy, already low due to 
low per-capita income is further 
lowered. 
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Further, inequality in distribu- 
tion of income in under-developed 
economies does not result in more 
savings, given the same level of 
low per- apita income. Large rent 
incomes do not result in savings 
because these are used to carry a 
large number of retainers, to extend 
charity, to entertain lavishly on 
feasts and to purchase jewellery. 
Peasants also spend, even the small 
incomes which they have, on feasts 
and ornaments for women. Large 
business incomes—profits—which 
can go towards savings mainly go 
towards conspicuous and luxury 
consumption. Hence, even the 
meagre economic surplus is usually 
frittered away in under-developed 


‘economies. The actual savings ' 


ratio, therefore, falls even below 
the low potential savings ratio. 

Financial activity implies trans- 
fer of funds from savers to invest- 
tors. But his depends on economic 
framework within which borrow- 
ing and lending takes place and 
the efficiency with which finan¢ial 
institutions function. Under-deve- 
loped economies, left to themselves 
selves, do not have appropriate 
economic environment. The level 
of commercial honesty, the habit 
of security buying among the pub- 
lic and the attitude towards risks 
are not adequately developed. 
Financial institutions are not suffi- 
ciently grown. Commercial banks 
are limited in operations. Finan- 
cial activity does not adequately 
take place. 


Low Investment Ratio 


Investment ratio is also kept 
low by various factors in an 
under-developed economy. Entre- 
preneurship is necessary for 
investment activity. Economic lea- 
dership of the entrepreneur deter- 
mines the extent to which poten- 


tialities for investments are reali- 


sed. Entrepreneur accepts the diffi- 
culties and risksin execution of 
projects. But entrepreneurship 
seriously lacks in an under-deve- 
loped economy. Entrepreneurial 
role is given a lower social status 
due to other-worldly ascetism in the 
social system af an under-develop- 
ed economy. Lack of entrepre- 
neurship leads to failure to save 
potentialities for investment, 
which therefore keeps the, invest- 
ment at low levels. 


. Direct business 


Apart from this key7factor, an- 
other factor which leads to low 
investment is the limited size of 
market, for it discourages or pro- 
hibits the profitable applicability 
of modern capital equipment by 
any particular entrepreneur in any 
particular industry. 


External Economies 


Further, absence, of external 
economies also cause low invest- 
ment activity. Under-developed. 
economies’ are characterised by 
absence of external economies due 
to lack of adequate social over- 
heed capital—transportation, com- 
munication, power, repair facili- 
ties etc. A great number of indivi- 
dual projects becomes unprofitable 
under the absence of social over- 
heed capital and therefore such 
investment projects are not at all 
undertaken. ; 

Apart from the level of invest- 
ment even the pattern of invest- 
ment is inappropriate in under- 
developed economies. Large invest- 
ments are directed towards real 
estate and inventory speculation 
due to extremely risky character 
of long-term investments in under- 
developed economies. Social pres- 
tige derived from ownership of 
large land-holdings and luxurious 
residential building also cause 
investment to go in such direc- 
tions. 

Foreign investments are also- 
limited in under-developed eco- 
nomies in the absence of any deli- 
berate effort on the part of the 
State. The small size of market 
does not provide incentive for 
investment in domsestic industries. 
investments in 
export sector mainly comprising 
primary products is also limited 
due to slackening export markets 
for such products. Public autho- 
rity-financed investments, whether 
in the form of loan to government 
or to public undertakings is limited 
due to political factors. Strings 
attached to such external loans 
cause political authority to hesi- 
tate in accepting. Moreover, exter- 
nal loans are generally tied to self- 
liquidating projects only; leaving 
out non-self-liquidating projects 
which are necessary for building 
adequate economic framework. 

Due to operation of the factors 
analysed above, savings ratio con- 
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tinues to be low, financial activity 
remains inadequate and the in- 
vestment level too continues to be 
low. Consequently, capital forma- 
tion tends to be very low, causing 
small increase in output. Nurksian 
hypothesis of vicious circle of 
-poverty operates. Low rate of 
capital formation generates low 
growth of output which in turn 
permits low rate of capital forma- 
tion. ‘ 


Population Growth 


Small growth of output fails 
to result in any increase in per- 
capita income due to population. 
growth. Under-developed econo- 
mies have large potential growth of 


population. Economies which 
start having a better perfor- 
mance in growth of output 


start having high population” 
growth at earlier stages of 
development.’ : 

High birth rate along with de- 
clining death rate generates rapid- 
ly growing population in such 
economies. Population growth ad- 
versely affects economic develop- 
ment not only by raising the de- 
nominator of per-capita output 
but also by adversely affecting 
the numerator. Population growth 
tends to reduce savings ratio 
resulting in lower capital formation 
and hence in smaller growth of 
output. As formulated by Singer, 
a very simple equation can be cons- 
tructed which links D, the rate of 
economic development, defined 
as per-capita output, with the rate 
of growth of output Sp, where S 
is the rate of savings and p is the 
producivity of new investments 
per unit of capital and rate of 
annual increase of population (r). 

The equation is: D=Sp—tr. 

In under-developed economies, 
D, rate of economic development 
(defined as per-capita output) 
is insignificant due to small value 
of Sp, which insignificantly 
exceeds annual increase of popula- 
tion r. Economic stagnation con- 
tinues, if economy is left to itself. 

In view of economic stagnation 
if economies are left to themselves, 
it becomes inevitable on the part 
of the State to participate in eco- 
nomic activity so that economic 
stagnation may break and economy 
may move along path of deve- 
lopment. In order to promote eco- 
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nomic developments the State has 
to assume many functions. 

Apart from discovery and ap- 
plication of knowledge and modi- 
fication of social framework, the 
key requirement for economic 
development of underdeveloped 
economies is acceleration in capital 
formation. Acceleration in the rate 
of capital formation requires 
acceleration in the savings ratio, 
financial activity and investment. 
The primary task of the State is 


formulation and implementation of, 


policies designed to accelerate 
capital formation. 

Acceleration in the rate of 
savings can be considered in 
stationary as also in dynamic con- 
text. In the stationary context, 
potential economic surplus is to be 
fully mobilised. For this, all un- 
necessary consumption is to be 


curtailed. Curtailment of conspi- . 


cuous consumption by the richer 
classes—the business class as well 
as the rentier class—and also cur- 
tailment of semi-luxury and luxury 
consumption becomes inevitable. 
The State is to formulate policies 
which may lead not only to volun- 
tary but also to compulsory curtail- 
ment of consumption above the 
necessary level. 

In the dynamic context, the gro- 
wth in output provides the poten- 
tial source for acceleration in the 
rate of savings. As output increa- 
ses, substantial proportion of it 
can be saved without lowering 
levels, of consumption. If the eco- 
nomy is left to itself, with low 
Standards of consumption, in- 
crease in income may go towards 
consumption. Hence, the primary 


task of the State is prevention of 
increase in income going into 
consumption. Within a relatively 
short period, a substantial increase 
in the average savings ratio can be 
accomplished if a high marginal 
savings ratio, by preventing in- 
crease in income going into con- 
sumption, can be enforced by the 
State. 

For accelerating the investment 
activity, the primary task of the 
State is the creation of external 
economies through creation of 
social and economic overhead 
capital. With the creation of social 
and economic overhead capital, 
external economies arise which 
make projects profitable and there- 
by provide incentive for invest- 
ment. Apart from the creation of 
social and economic overhead 
capital, the State has to undertake 
the responsibility of building heavy 
industries. Moreover, the State 
has to perform a negative task 
also. Investments in speculation 
and real estate formation are re- 
quired to be culrtailed. This is 
necessary for the proper utilisation 
of the meagre savings. 

The State has also to take neces- 
sary steps for providing proper 
environment for the development 
of financial institutons. Apart from 
this, financial institutions are to 
be created directly by the State to 
ensure the mobilisation of savings 
and their proper utilisation. 

The State has to carry out these 
tasks so that the stagnating econo- 
mies start developing. In the ab- 
sence of these tasks on the part 
of the State, under-developed eco- 
nomies continue to stagnate. 
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CHINESE INTELLECTUALS 
an i - 
“CULTURAL REVOLUTION”—V 


Cultural Revolution or “Defence of Mao Tse-tung ?” 


A 


HE beginning of the Cultural 

Revolution dates back to 1964. 
It was then that the Chinese press 
began sharply criticising indi- 
viduals who directly, or indirec- 
tly voiced doubt as to Mao’s 
infallibility. This was done on 
Mao’s initiative after he had 
spoken at a meeting of the 
Central Committees Political 
Bureau making grave accusa- 
tions against the intellectuals 
and the Party cadres., 
` At the end of 1964, in an un- 
published report to’ the All- 
China Assembly of People’s 
representatives, Premier Chou 
En-lai spoke of the need of re- 
educating the Chinese people 
and the entire Party in the spirit 
of Mao’s ideas. This was declared 
as the goal of the Cultural Revo- 
lution which was to be carried 
out in close cooperation with 
another mass movement of 
recent years—the so-called move- 
'ment for social education. 

From this -time on, the strug- 
gle against those who display even 
the slightest shade of doubt as to 
the correctness of Mao’s course 
has been growing and assuming 
a formidable scale in China. 
It spreads to all spheres of public 
life in China and involves various 
social groups and political 
forces. 


First Victims 


The. first victims of the purges, 
as before, were the creative intel- 
lectuals, workers of literature, 
the theatre, cinema, the graphic 
arts, workers on the ideological 
front. Chinese propaganda 
rained down critical articles on 
people prominent in the sphere 
of culture, both Communists and 
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non-Communists. The Minister 
of Culture, _Mao Jun, was re- 
moved from his post. He was a 
writer with a world reputation. 
The same fate overtook his assis- 
tant as well as the leaders of 
more than ten creative unions 
(writers, musicians, play wrights, 
etc. ) 

It may be. said without exaggera- 
tion that in 1964-66, the cream of 
the Chinese intellectuals were 
declared politically unreliable 
and subjected to some degree of 
repression beginning with humi- 
liating public criticism, dismissal 
from posts and compulsory 
deportation to the countryside 
and ending with physical victi- 
misation as has taken place in 
recent months. The People’s 
Daily recently reported that 
during the past year and a half, 
160,000 intellectuals had been 
sent to the countryside for phy- 
sical re-education. Thus, the 
leading group in China deli- 
berately removed one of the few 
detachments of politically con- 
scious people in China from the 
sphere of active public life. As 
has already been mentioned, 
their blame was mainly that 
possessing a sober view on events 
in China- they naturally drew the 


conclusion that theories and 
practice of Maoism were not 
- compatible with the country’s 


state and national interests. An 
indication of how strong and 
deep-rooted these sentiments 
were is the fact that up to now 
only one man Kuo Mo-jo has 
publicly admitted his mistakes 
and recanted. Not a single intel- 
lectual has followed his example. 

Simultaneously with the re- 
pressions against the creative 


. an 


intellectuals of China, the leader- 
ship organised a campaign 
against the favourite works of 
classical Chinese literature, 
poetry and the theatre. Prior to 
this, the Chinese propaganda 
branded as harmful literature 
the works of Tolstoy, Rabelais,. 
Shakespeare, Balzac, Rollan, 
Chekhov and many others who 
“engender moods of depression, 


idealism and egoism” in their 
works. In ostracizing these 
names the Chinese press says 


that it is criminal to laud humane- 
ness, freedom, equality, frater- 
nity since these are the sentiments 
‘accepted by that section of the 
youth which is poisoned by bour- 
gedis ideology, that is by the 
young people who had not matur- 
ed to accept the ideas of Chair- 
man Mao, the stainless cog. 

It is not surprising, therefore, 
that there have been exhortations 
in China to burn all books that 
do not reflect the ideas of Mao 
Tse-tung. 


Against Individuals 


Frior to November 1965, the 
political and ideological cam- 
paigns, the study of the ideas of 
Mao Tse-tung and the destruc- 
tion of alien influences -in the 
social sciences and art, although 
it affected fairly numerous 
sections of the population, still 
the Cultural Revolution was 
spearheaded against individuals. 

In November 1965, in purs- 
uance of the personal instruc- 
tions of Mao Tse-tung voiced 
at Political Bureau meeting a 
month before, the Cultural 
Revolution began to develop into 
extensive and deliberate 
political, organisational and 
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ideological purge of the entire 
Party apparatus, of the organs 
of education, culture, propa- 
ganda, etc. 


- This transition to a new -stage 
of the Cultural Revolution 
was caused by the aggravation 
of internal tensions among Mao’s 
closest associates and his possi- 
ble successors. -Apparently, at 
- the end of 1965 and the beginning 
of 1966, a sharp struggle took 
place among the leadership 
for power. As a result, the posi- 
tion of Liu Shao-chi was seriously 
weakened. Three Central Com- 
mittee Secretaries “Peng Chen, 
Lu Ting-yi 
were removed from all posts, 
and in their place new persons 
were advanced to the foréground. 
Their main testimonial was that 
they were devoted disciples and 
interpreters of the ideas of Mao 
. Tse-tung. They are Kang Sheng, 
, Chen Po-ta, to mention just two 
of them. Lui Shao-chi was re- 
placed by Lin Piao, now called 
` Mao’s closest associate. 


Role of Army and Press 


Jt is significant that army 


organs and for once, the army 


paper undertook functions unusual 
in ordinary conditions for initia- 
ting and carrying out the Cul- 
tural Revolution. Since the end 
of 1965, the People’s Liberation 
Army Newspaper has been 
printing articles containing 
vehement accusations against 
those who allegedly oppose 


socialism, protect the Right-wing ` 


opportunists, etc. -This press 
held up the following _bogies— 
restoration of capitalism, palace 
coups, Hungarian’ events, resto- 
ration of the monarchy and re- 
generation of the spirit of modern 
revisionism. 3 


At the same time, on the initia- 
tive of the army paper, a drive 
began for unbounded devotion to 
Mao’s ideas. The Mao cult which 
had already been boosted to the 
maximum into ` a cult of the 
Leader, outgrew all conceivable 
limits and turned into a frenzied 
teligious deification. One of the 
articles that laid down the 
principles of the new approach 
emphasised that the ideas of Mao 
Tse-tung were the 
banner of the revolution and the 
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and -Lo Jui-ching > 


ideological . 


acme of Marxist-Leninist world 
outlook. - ; 

_The reform carried out in June 
last year in the system of educa- 
tion would mean that education 
in China would be replaced by a 
study of the ideas of Mao from 
the first form of elementary 


- school to the last year of uni- 


versity. 

The national and provincial 
papers flayed the enemies of 
Mao’s ideas and threatened them 
with such words as : we'll trample 


them down, well wipe them off 


the face of the earth, we'll grind 
them into powder, well destroy 
their prestige with clubs! ; 

In China today the criterion 
for a person’s political and ideo- 
logical loyalty is one’s attitude to 
Mao’s ideas. It is this, says the 
Peoples Daily, that makes it 
possible to determine who is a 
genuine revolutionary, a pseudo- 
revolutionary, or a counter-re- 
volutionary. Now, as in future, 
he who opposes ‘the idèas of 
Mao Tse-tung is a mortal enemy 
of the revolution, a mortal enemy 
of the people. Nobody will 
succeed in slipping away no matter 
what his position and influence 
may be, warn the organisers of 
the revolution in the People’s 
Liberation Army Newspaper. 
The programme published by 
this paper goes into detail about 
the need to destroy authority with 
the Help of clubs, to destroy 
those who attacked the Party in 
1959-1962 and to implement the 
ideas of Mao among the people. 


Official Propaganda 


Official. Chinese propaganda 
would have us believe that this 
struggle is against a handful of 
counter-revolutionaries, a. small 
group of anti-Party, anti-socia- 
list . elements who wormed 
their way into the Party and who 
were vested with power. But it 
already became clear in April- 
May when the Peking Committee 
of the Communist Party was 
wrecked together with the office 
of the Central Committee of the 
Young Communist League, the 
editorial offices of the Peking 
newspapers and the Party organi- 
sation at Peking University that 
the struggle was assuming the 
country-wide dimension. In 
essence, the leadership no longer 


trusted the workers of the Party 
and State apparatus, of the cul- 
ture and propaganda institutions 
as well as the country’s school 
executives; and they organised a 
campaign of hounding them. 
_out. Ina number of cases these 
bodies were dissolved. 

The press began printing the 
names of more and more “enem- 
‘ies’. They branded the Secretary 
of the Peking City Committee of 
the Chinese Communist Party 
Teng To, the Deputy Chief of the 
Central Committee’s Agitation 
and Propaganda Department 
Chou, Yan, Professor Li Ta, a 
member of the Communist Party 
since its foundation, and hundreds 
of others. 

Mao’s ideological enemies were 
scathingly labelled enemies of 
the people, traitors of the revolu- 
tion, bandits, filth, and so on. 

On June 2, 1966, the Peking 
City Committee of the Party 
was dissolved and a new leader- 
ship appointed. In similar fashion 
the Party Committees of the 
country’s largest schools were 
dissolved as well as the Committees 
at the Party and State institutions 
and the like. 


Birth of Red Guards 


Apparently, the Mao group 
were still dissatisfied with the 
results of the purge in the first 
few months and in June decided 
to go over to new forms of strug- 
gle against their opponents. They 
organised and turned loose in 
the streets a mass of young people 
who were to play the role of the 
main instrument in the Cultural 
Revolution. At the end of August, 
following the Plenary Meeting 
of the Communist Party Central 
Committee these young people 
were formed into Red Guard 
units. : 

The Chinese leaders chose 
young people for the following 
reasons. First of all, this is the 
most ignorant, politically imma- 
ture and inexperienced social 
group. The age fluctuates from 15 
to 20 years. Consequently, ` the 
outlook of these juveniles was 
formed at the height of the Mao . 
Cult, in the years marked by a 
drastic worsening of the Soviet- 
‘Chinese relations. 

Secondly, the bulk of the Red 
Guards are made up of children 
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of the nonproletarian. city popu- 
lation. 

As a result, the Chinese leaders 
gained the opportunity of using 
the - demagogical ‘slogans of 
“bourgeois regeneration” of 
Party and State workers 


property inequality that does 
exist in China became a source 
of hatred for the Red Guards, for 
the ideological opponents, and 
helped to deal with them ‘under 
the guise of a movement of popu- 
lar indignation. 

One of the darkest pages in 
the history of Mao’s China begins 
with the appearance of these 
hooligan Red Guards. Prompted 
by the design to terrorise, humi- 


liate morally and even physically © 


victimise those who ,adhered to 
other views, Mao’s group sanc- 
tioned mass hooliganism in the 


capital “and elsewhere. This 
developed into violence and 
murder -of Mao’s , opponents, 


into destroying and vilifying cul- 
tural treasures. 7 


During the summer in the 400 


centigrade heat in Peking, the 
Red Guards began to hold mee- 
tings of struggle against the “black 
band and public censure of these 
elements”. These meetings could 
be attended by all who wish from 
the organisations and the locali- 
ties notified. In these halls signs 
were hung up with the. names of 
the “‘ctiminals” and their “crimes”. 
Prior to the trial the audience 
could get acquainted with the 
indictment. 


A Process Indeed ! 


The procedure was.as follows: 
a group of the accused with 
blackboards on their: chests are 
brought up to the stage. The 
presiding Red Guard appeals to 
the audience to read several quo- 
‘tations from Chairman Mao in 
chorus. Then the criminal first 
in the list is pushed to the centre: 
of the stage and made to bow 
to the public. After this if the 
person’s head’ had not been 
shaven he is pulled by his hair 
so that everyone might see his 
face. But if he ‘had been shaven, 
the way prisoners are, he is punch- 
ed in the jaw. to make him raise 
his head. The chairman announces 
that today certain members of 
the “black band” are to be de- 
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and- 
intellectuals so that the social and ` 
` Death to him!” 


- committed 


nounced. The audience is called 
upon to express its indignation 
vociferously. ~The “criminal” 
is then made to speak out about 
his “crimes”. The crowd shouts 
at him and interrupts with: 
“Lair! Tell the truth!” The crowd 
will also shout > “Scoundrel! 
The convicted 
man as a rule “confesses” that he 
‘revisionist mis- 
takes”, that he tried to prevent 
the ‘spread of the Chairman’s 
“ideas”, etc. 

Some were made to get down on 
their knees then they were led off 
to the other end of the stage where 
they were to stand several hours 
in full view of the hall and under 
supervision of the Red Guards. 
They had to stand at attention 
holding high the board with their 
name and epithets qualifying their 
crime. This procedure was ex- 
tremely exhausting on the ‘elder 
people who constituted the majo- 


rity. 
Other Methods 


_ At certain places, as for instance 


at the Peking Pedagogical Insti- - 


tute, changes were made in pro- 
cedure at the whim of the or- 


ganisers. Out in the courtyard a | 
exhibition” or “zoo” was ` 


“live 
made up of members of the “black 
band.” They stood in two ranks 


-with these boards on: their chests 
or on their backs and were made ` 


to stand this way, from morning 
till evening: This “filth” (formed 
mainly of teachers) was formed 
into teams to clean up the cam- 
pus, 
The professors were made to 
crawl by their torturers and to 
pull the grass out of sports 
grounds. These are just a few of 
the methods used. i 

It is considered to be highly 
revolutionary to stone the-victims, 
or hit them with sticks. The stu- 
dents even hounded the professors’ 
children, calling them “revision- 
ist offsprings”. Teachers branded 
as “traitors” were prohibited to 
leave their houses. They were to 


„wait their turn at home, or made 
to work under guard on the cam-- 


pus. It was compulsory for such 
a person to wear an emblem 
proclaiming him to be a “member 
of the black band”, or to put on 
a dunce cap. Even in-the former 


‘canteen for professors they were 


clean out the. latrines. ` oe 
. Demands & Programme 


to sit at separate tables and get- 
their meals from the window 
marked “meals for counter-revo- 
lutionary dogs.” 

The groups for the supervision 
of the Cultural Revolution sent to 


‘head the schools in place of the 


displaced administration ` and 
Party Committees, tried in 
some places „to curb the Red 
Guards.who had gone wild. They 
called upon the Red Guards to 
carry out a serious investigation 


before branding this or that per- - 


son. They did not succeed in all 
cases. In fact they themselves fell 
often into the classification of 
counter-revolutionaries preven- 
ting the Cultural Revolution. This 
happened in Peking and other 
cities. Bo as 
In 1965, Chou Yang, said in a ’ 
speech to the young people 
“You must act energetically, 
obey Chairman Mao and - use 
your brains”. Today these words 
arouse the unbridled : frenzy of 
the Red Guards. One of them, a 


- young military man wrote in a, 


magazine -: ‘Every word and ` 
every sentence of Chairman Mao 
is the truth. One of his sentences 
is higher than ten from others. We ` 
obey every word of Chairman 


Mao. We act in accordance with | 


everyone of his sentences. What 
brains, does Chou Yang want to 
make us use?” 7 

And so the matter is clear. 
The Red Guards have voluntarily 
renounced their own brains: Now 
they want others to do the same. 
Otherwise they will find ways of 
making them. tee 


‘The Red Guards formulated 
their demands and programme 
of activity as follows : “To love 


- Chairman Mao and. to bow to 


him with unbounded fervour. 
To fulfill his lofty instructions 
with devotion, to act decisively, 
to advance head on, not to fear 
bloodshed or to lose our heads.” 

After the Eleventh Plenary 
session of the Central Committee 
of the Party the leadership chan- 
nelised the Red Guard activities 
mainly against the Party Com- 
mittees at, all levels, beginning 
with the Party Committees at 
factories and ending with the Pro- 
vincial Committees which are 
being subjected: to increasingly 
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strong attacks. Sometimes, this 
ends in real pogroms and violence. 
In their leaflets, the Red Guards 


call for a shake-up and purge of 


all Party Committees. These 
actions are a direct consequence 
of the slogan of “open fire on 
headquarters”, and stem directly 
from the decisions passed by the 
Central Committee at its plenary 
session in August. It virtually 
replaced the Party, the YCL and 
the state organs of power by 
groups or committees of the 
Cultural Revolution: authorised 
to bring about a new revolutionary 
order. 


Wreck Guards ! 


Crowds of youngsters break 
into the buildings of the Party 
committees, local government 
and courts. They seize these insti- 
tutions and wreck them. The Red 
Guards raid the homes of Party 
Officials, old revolutionaries, 
scientists and Communist writers. 
- Observers have reported the 
suicide of prominent persons who 
could not stand this persecution 
and mockery. 

The Red Guards continued to 
davelop their activiteis with the 
encouragement of the leadership. 
They could no longer be satisfied 
to be confined to China, and 
declared their determination to 
extend their activities to the 
entire world. In one of their 
appeals published in the People’s 
Daily they declared that they 
would fight to the end against the 
Soviet revisionist clique, that they 
would see the struggle to the end 
and depose them in the interna- 
tional arena.” In another docu- 
ment the Red Guards say : “We 
are the makers of revolutionary 
storms. We are not only raising 
a revolutionary storm in China 
but are spreading it all over the 
world.” 

There is no doubt’ that all 
these actions within the frame- 
work of the Cultural Revolution 
have been organised and guided 
from above. 

The careful ‘planning of these 
pogroms is evident from the way 
the Red Guards are conspicuously 
soft towards the thriving represen- 
tatives of the Chinese bourgeoisie; 
they do not extend their “‘activi- 
ties” to the technical intellectuals, 
while the intellectuals engaged 
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in the humanities together with 
Party Officials have. virtually been 
thrown to the mob for trial and 
sentence. This is also confirmed 
by the fact that the Red Guards 
possessed transport facilities, 
printing shops, reserves of paper; 
they were fed and serviced by the 
State organisations. 

Finally, as is known, the Red 
Guards act under the leadership 
of the army and organs of State 
security as well as the Cultural 
Revolution group under the 
Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee. However, itis also known 
that the Cultural Revolution is 
facing certain resistance. Of 
course, the information at our 
disposal does not enable us to 
gauge the full strength and degree 
of resistance. Reports coming 
from China mention the popula- 
tion’s- discontent over the Red 
Guards’ lawlessness and open 
action against their outrages. 
There have been. bloody clashes 
between the workers and the Red 
Guards. In the city of Chungking 
there was a riot in front of the 
building of the Provincial Com- 
munist Party Committee. There 
were more than 300 casualties. 
In Changsha the workers rose in 
defence of the provincial bodies 
of government; as a result, more 
than 200 people were wounded. 
In the city of Kweiyang in South 
China the Red Guards who arriv- 
ed from the capital were met bya 
mass spontaneous demonstration. 
More than thirty thousand local 
inhabitants gathered in front of 
the premises of the Provincial 
Party Committee shouting 
slogans in its defence. 


Red in Words 


The Chinese workers are asking 
themselves : “Who are these Red 
Guards?” In words they are red; 
actually they are the enemies of 
the working people. In words, 
they are for the revolutions 
actually they are against the 
revolution. 

At a number of places the Party 
Committees try to organise the 
population to rebuff the Red 
Guards. This is what the People’s 
Daily had in mind when it threat- 
ened the Party Committees which 
“incite the workers-and peasants 
to struggle against revolutionary 
students and in this way oppose 


the directives of Chairman Mao.” 

Judging from available evidence 
the Chinese leaders still pinned 
great hopes on the Red Guards 
and encourage them to go ahead 
completing the tasks set before 
them. Speaking at a meeting in 
Peking on September 15, last 
year, Lin Piao called the 
Red Guards the best sons and 
daughters of the Chinese people. 
He said : “You are strongly 
supported by Chairman Mao and 
the Central Committee of the 
party... You are acting well and 
correctly”. 


Unforgettable Happenings 


True, the Red Guards’ move- 
ment at the end of 1966 was not 
what it was at the beginning of 
the year. In two months’ time 
these “true revolutionaries” 
degenerated. In their midst 
appeared centrists, moderates, 
(already called “‘revisionists”) and 
tested Maoists, who want to 
retain the purity of their ranks and 
teachings, and are prepared to 
smash the “dog heads”? of those 
who professed to be likeminded 
only yesterday. But no matter 
what tempestuous changes take 
place in the Cultural Revolu- 
tion it will not be easy for the 
world to forget what has happened 
to Chinese culture in recent 
months. 

Some time ago Felix Green, 
a journalist known for his works 
about China, spoke at Georgetown 
University in the United States. 
He tried to convince his listeners 
that Peking needed this Cultural 
Revolution as a means of prepar- 
ing for a big war. Green has no 
doubt that war between China 
and the United States is inevitable 
after hearing what the Chinese 
had to say during his five-week 
tour of the country. He is con- 
vinced that the Cultural Revolu- 
tion is intended to eliminate per- 
sons alien to the revolution and 
to educate the youth in a revolu- 
tionary spirit. i 

When claims such as these are 
made by the Chinese propaganda 
there is nothing strange about it. 
But it is surprising that a man 
who lays claim to impartiality as 
an outside observer should 
seriously develop the thesis of 
the Peking leaders. If we are to 
believe Felix Green and Radio 
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Peking it is all very simple. Dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution the 
lawlessness of the Red Guards 
was needed against everyone and 
everything that showed traces 
of the influence of “imperialism” 
or “revisionism”. The Peking 
leaders, in their preparations for 
war, want to safeguard themselves 
against a “Fifth Column”. Luc- 
kily, this “Fifth Column” coin- 
cides in composition with all 
the people who had been subjected 
to “bourgeois regeneration” 
or who had become bureau- 
cratic to one extent or another. 

Yet, no matter how enticing 
this version might be it is not 
true to fact. 

The facts which have been 
mentioned above indicate that 
power had slipped from Mao, 
that there were too many people 
in the country who did not share 
Mao’s rigid ‘doctrines, who scep- 
tically regarded the rosy pros- 
pects that Mao promised China 
in return for renouncing close 


economic and political alliance 
with the Soviet Union and other 
East European countries. 

The people whom Felix Green 
calls “alien to the revolution” 
are actually alien to Chairman 
Mao—and this is not one and 
the same thing. We must not 
forget that the Red Guards were 
let loose with shouts of : “pro- 
tect Chairman Mac”. At that 
time the Communist press in 
China was more frank than 
Green, since it bluntly spoke of 


“frenzied attacks on Mao Tse- 


tung”, and not of attacks on the 
revolution. 

Consequently, it was a matter of 
purging the country and the Com- 
munist Party in particular of those 
who were a menace to Mao. The 
opposition of the Party apparatus 
and intellectuals was strong 
enough to be able, in the light of 
the other failures of Chinese 
domestic and foreign policy, to 
deflate Maoism during Mao’s 
lifetime. 


' The example of Mao’s attitude 
to the intellectuals from 1949, 
shows that not only has he failed 
to win them over to his side, but 
on the contrary, his relations with 
them worsened from year to year. 
By 1964 there was open hostility. 
The Cultural Revolution in 1966, 
became the culminating point of 
all the negative results of Mao’s 
policy which turned into a per- 
sonal tragedy for many thousands 
of Chinese intellectuals. 


No matter what turn events 
take in the future, the spiritual 
and physical damage done to 
the intellecutals in the past teri 
years in China cannot be effec- 
tively compensated for to any 
degree. At the twilight of his ‘life 
Mao Tse-tung can say that he is 
still strong enough to destroy. But 
he too is weak to create. Con- 
sequently, the demonstration of 
force in China is at the same time 
an admission of his weakness. 


(Concluded) 


Industrial Development and Non-Congress Governments 


F! nearly four months now, 
Opposition parties have been 
the powerin eight States. Indian 
people have very intelligently 
caught these political agitators so 
unawarely that they are finding 
themselves in- a quandary. In 
order to play safe Dr. Lohia 
extended his support to these 
Government. Only for six months 
sensing by intuition that the 
economic crisis is so acute that it 
is impossible for these Govern- 
ments to stand unless they resort 
to very revolutionary measures. 
All these States in varying 
degrees are characteristically mark- 
ed by high degree of economic 
dependence on agriculture re- 
sulting in low income levels. 
Earlier pattern of development 
in public-sector projects or big 
industrial establishments have 
in no way met the 
the problem of unemployment, 
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fringe of. 
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raising per capita income of the 
large masses of the people. The 
continuation of the same pattern 
will also not solve the problem 
unless a radical departure is made. 

Let us turn to our past, when 
Gandhiji advocated village and 
small industries fully realising 
the employment problem to be 
faced in our country. In post- 
independence period the entire 
section of those capitalists who 
joined ‘the Swadeshi movement 
against foreign imperialism got 
so fascinated with the idea of 
foreign collaboration that foreign 
technique, finance, and rawmate- 
rial became practically the base 
of all our industrial activity. 
Little efforts have been made 
to use and improve our indige- 
nous resources because this re- 
quires sustained efforts and per- 
severance. But in this matter, we 
only carried out our old trading 
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tradition of earning quick profits. 
This tendency of earning quick 
profits resulted in securing pre- 
mium on foreign-imported raw 
materials and naturally this 
necessitated a mechanism to influ- 
ence and corrupt the politicians. 
The entire generation of freedom 
fighters and for that matter, great 


stalwarts have been made a 
purchasable commodity. 
The non-Congress Govern- 


ments of today have inherited 
corrupt bureaucratic machinery, 
economic concentration in the 
hands of a few and a vast octo- 
pus-like grip of various rules and 
procedures, Till now only Kerala 
and Orissa have come out with 
their industrial policy statements. 
So far as these announcements 
are concerned, thereis nothing 
outstanding. These are more or less 
mere repetition of the old Con- 
gress statements. The Congress 
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has lost.power not because they 
lacked in  annoucements but 
in implementation. 

For example, Kerala has an- 
nounced that they would offer 
schemes and feasibility reports 
on small and medium industries. 
Now entrepreneurs have enough 
experience of government agencies 
in this matter. The stereo- 
typed schemes have no relevance 
with the practical aspect and the 
refore of no use to new entre- 
preneurs. Most of the reliable 
agencies are located at metropoli- 
tan centres and they are so heavily 
booked with the assignments of 
Big Business houses that, I am 
sure, they will not take any in- 
terest in such government work. 
Kerala Government must have 
now realised this practical diffi- 
culty and therefore the delay in 
meeting the initial requirements 
of obtaining a feasible scheme 
would dampen the enthusiasm of 
an entrepreneur. This would be 
nothing different than under the 
Congress regime. 


States Position in Planning 


During the last three five-year 
plans, the States had little say in 
the industrial planning. The centre 
was so powerful wherefrom big 
projects with enormous financial 
backing entered the States to 
influence the entire state politics. 
Small-scale industry fed on the 
residual material was the respon- 
sibility of the State. The new 
emrants coming to the industrial 
field suffered all disadvantgaes and 
State Governments could do little 
to alleviate their suffering. The 
Central Government periodically 
set up committees, invited foreign 
agencies to investigate and study 
the growth and problem of Small 
Industries. They were generous 
enough to accept their recom- 
mendation but nothing tangible 
in practice came out. The sug- 
gestions contained in Ford Founda- 
tion Team in 1964 have not been 
implemented uptil now. For sche- 
duled industries, there is only 
one Central authority to deal 
with, whereas for smaller units 
varying state set-ups are offered. 
In fact, the States were so weak 
in relation to scheduled industries 
that they were forced to accom- 
modate their claims for electricity, 
water, land etc. whereas the sche- 
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duled industries did not even 
oblige the States with the growth 
of anciliary industries around 
their industrial complexes. 


Employment—The Problem 


Employment is the main problem 
which every State is facing. To 
cteate opportunities for the same 
is the biggest headache for any 
stable government. This can only 
be possible either by State itself 
or some big monopolists coming 
forward to oblige the state. 
Because to. generate industrial 
activity on a small and village 
scale is rather a very troublesome 
job and it requires perseverance 
and better foresight. 

Till now the Congress govern- 
ments, because of their economic 
orientation towards big industrial 
complexes, never attempted to 
to do anything in this direction. 
On the contrary, these small- 
scale units were fed with residual 
materials in all matters. The non- 
Congress Governments must make 
a break with this past, and this 
can only be done by orientating 
themselves towards the small- 
scale industry economy and provid- 
ing better facilities to them. For 


example there is no reliable 
agency for the small-scale 
industry in the matter of 


technical, managerial assistance. 
Whatever assistance is offered by 


the Productivity Council amounts _ 


to very little beyond few extracts 
from’ American journals. This 
organisation is more in the service 
of large-scale industries than 
those of small scale. Besides the 
above, the State Governments 


should take up the following _ 


steps immediately: 

“1. It has been the procedure 
that scheduled industries involv- 
ing a capital outlay of Rs 25 
lakhs and above are to be sanc- 
tioned by the Central authority. 
In the Licensing Committee the 
opposition of the State is rather 


ignored due to heavy pulls by] 


the monopolists. Now the State 
should decide with the Centre 
that any industry by big monopoly 
houses for their own States should 
carry the final sanction of the 
State authorities. Moreover, these 
large-scale industries are not 
under the control of the- State 
authorities and as such, they at 
times do not care for State 


directives. This stuation should be 
altered and the State should have 
a full regulatory power over these 
units. 

2. In every State, there are 
now district bodies like Zilla 
Parishads. They have got their 
own separate budget and sources 
of revenue. These bodies should 
participate in industrial activity 
by undertaking medium and large- 
scale projects like dairy, 
poultry, repair workshops, and 


` should bring about development 


at the village level with a view to 
offer employment in the rural 
area. No serious attempts have 
been made in this direction. Once 
a proposal was made by Poona 
Zilla Parishad along such lines, 
but immediately it was opposed 
by the bureaucracy and it was 
dropped. 

3. Planning Commission has 
many times stressed the need 
for organising the associations 
of industrialists only with the 
idea to fight out the bureaucratic 
structure. This has not been given 
a fair trial by the Congress 
Governments. There are many 
good institutions having much 
more insight into the industrial 
problems and even planning, 
but their co-operation is never 
sought except in a formal man- 
ner by taking them on certain 
committees. The bureaucracy 
should be made to feel that they 
have to co-operate with the as- 
sociations and these institutions 
have a better say with the Ministers 
than what they can have now. 

4. There has been a complaint 
from the industrialists for many 
long years that the rules and pro- 
cedures are very complicated and 
they do not have any bearing on 
the subject. For scrapping them 
it is better to seek co-operation 
from the industrialists themselves 
rather than relying on the bureau- 
cracy. 


5. On the State level, there are 
many organisations like small- 
scale industries development 
corporations, industrial develop- 
ment corporations, state finance 
corporations and many others. 
Their utility to the industrialists 
is negligible, but it is a drain on 
the exchequer. There isa lot of 
duplication in their working. For 
example in Maharashtra, the Small 
Scale Industries Development 
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Corporation and Industrial Deve- 
lopment Corporation, both partici- 
pate in the tender business in the 
interest of small industries, without 
in any way causing any balan- 
ced industrial development. Such 
organisations which have abso- 
lutely no utility in the programme 
of industrialisation on a State 
level should be scrapped. 

In all our three Plans, 
bureaucracy framed the targets, 
implemented it (or whatever it did) 
and the people were mere specta- 
tors. Now it is expected that the 


non-Congress Governments will 
deviate from this path and the 
Industries Minister would 
not merely hear or scribble 
with the reports of the 
secretaries but would enthuse 
the people to galvanise their 
energies for productivity purposes. 
Moreover, the non-Congress 
Governments must hit hard at 
those who secured quotas and 
licences in an illegal manner and 
are still continuing. This step 
would restore confidence among 
the genuine industrialists.’ 


INDIA AND RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


The success in the industrial 
development programme would 
much depend on how these op- 


position ministries (of yesterday) _ 


invoke the people’s co-operation 
and curb the bureaucratic power. 
Let this experiment usher in a 
new beginning in industrial plan- 
ning in the country. The 
future lies .with small and village 
industries, which alone can be 
the backbone of Indian economy 
and can rescue us from the 
mounting burden of imports and 
foreign aids. 


Gleanings from Bengali Press 


J5 the year of the golden jubilee 

of the Soviet Revolution, it is 
pertinent to recall the glorious role 
of the Bengali vernacular press 
during the most critical days of the 
Russian Revolution when imperia- 
lists spared no attempt to malign 
the message of the new social 
order that had just been born 
and jumped like a pack of wolves 
against the first prolerariat state of 
the world. 

Reuter’s distorted despatches 
were the only source for the, 
vernacular Press of Bengal to 
inform its readers about the Octo- 
ver Revolution. There was of 
course confusion about the hap- 
penings in Russia. The British 
imperialists had virually imposed 
a sort of iron curtain over the 
Soviet Union. At the same time 
their propaganda machinery was 
very active protraying the Bolshe- 
viks as demons, anti-social, anti- 
religious and what not. . 

In this confusing state of affairs 
the vernacular press of Bengal 
took a bold stand on various 
occasions by publishing pro-Soviet 
news and even, criticising the 
. British stand on Russia. Anti- 
imperialist sentiment of the ver- 
nacular press of Bengal was res- 
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ponsible to a great measure for 
it to be able to take sucha stand. 
The celebrated Bengali newspaper 
of those days—Hitavadi has cor- 
rectly put it on June 2, 1922: 
“When the fact of the Bolshevik 
revolution in Russia became 
known it was imperialistic England 
that felt a great fear. Great care 
was taken to prevent the Bolshevik 
principles from being dissemina- 
ted in India. Many dreadful pic- 
tures of Bolshevism antagonistic 
to social order began to be ima- 
gined. Those who studied the 
history of Russia well were no 
doubt pleased at heart at the ex- 
termination of the autocratic 
government, but they could not 
openly discuss the Bolshevik prin- 
ciples; and because the circulation 
of Bolshevik Literature in India 
was forbidden by the ruling power, 
they could not learn about its 
real nature.” 


“Basumati” Criticised British 


With all that handicap, the best 
circulated vernacular newspaper 
of Bengal in those days—Dainik 
Basumati with all its vacillations 
and confusions due to British pro- 
paganda often published pro- 
Soviet comments and even some- 


times criticised British policy on 
Russia. Of course the paper was 
also compelled to publish anti- 
Soviet propaganda materials. This 
is now confirmed by the disclosure 
of the British Government’s intel- 
ligence reports for Bengal. On 
November 17, 1917 only a few 
days after the Soviet Revolution, 
Dainik Basumati commented fav- 
ourably on the famous letter of 
Sir Valentine Chirol which ap- 
peared in the London Times. In 
that letter Sir Chirol stated that 
“the down fall of Tsarism heralded 
and was the precursor of the des- 
truction of the alien bureaucracy 
in India.” 

Mohammadi, a leading news- 
paper well circulated among Mus- 
lims commenting on the Bolshe- 
vik ‘atrocities’ wrote on February 
15, 1918: : 

“The acts of confiscation being 
perpetrated by the Bolsheviks 
are the natural outcome of the ex- 
actions and oppressions to which 
they were subjected in the older 
days by the landlords and money- 
lenders. They feel that theif turn 
has come now and they are re- 
paying these moneyed classes a 
hundred-fold for the old exactions 
they committed.” 
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When the foreign interventionists 
were trying, in collaboration with 
the counter-revolutionaries to 
throttle the new-born Soviét State, 
the Bolsheviks were protrayed 
as ‘cannibals’. At this very time, 
Dainik Basumati published an 
article on January 14, 1919 sup- 
porting the Bolshevik doctrine of 
equality. It traced the growth of 
Bolshevik ideals in Russia by say- 


ing that “it had its birth in Russia’ 


as a result of the presistent at- 
tempt of the ruling power to crush 
the power of the people and dep- 
rive them of all their natural 
rights. The people found that while 
they drudged and starved the sov- 
ereign and his favourites enjoyed 
all the good things of the world.. 
..Bolsheviks are the true follow- 
ers of the doctrine of equality.” 


Bold Criticism 


The Bengali press not only 
supported the political doctrine of 
the Bolsheviks but boldly criticised 
British intervention in Russia. The 
well-known Hindi newspaper, Vis- 
wamitra, writing on March 12, 1919 

.on ‘Britain and Russia’ commen- 
ted: “The greatest mistake of 

Britain during the recent war has 
` been her making an enemy of 
Russia....But it is rather a pity 
that inspite of a large portion of 
public opinion being against main- 
taining an army in Russia, the 


British statesmen sent an expedi- . 


tionary force to Archangel. Really 
speaking, Britain committed an- 
other mistake in not recognising 
the Soviet Government of the Bol- 
shevists as the Russian govern- 
ment.” l 

The same paper wrote on April 
11, 1919 that “we have many 
times observed that the British 
policy towards Russia is not at all 
commendable and England should 
withdraw her forces from that 
place. This view has been expres- 
sed by the Labour Party in Eng- 
land. But the Government did 
not pay much attention to this 
view”. 

‘Nayak, another well-circulated 
paper of Calcutta correctly pre- 
dicted on July 16, 1919. “AIl the 
attempts of America, England and 
France to preserve the old order 
of things are destined to fail.... 
The new doctrine will reconstruct 
Europe. It is the herald of a new 
age. However much we may decry 
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it or offer it armed resistance, 
it will never be suppressed... .the 
new tenet is already knocking at 
the gates of India. The new in- 
fluence is now reaching India in 
secret, but it will sweep the old 
order out of existence as soon as 
it gains sufficient strength.” 

The Bengali press had no 


illusion about imperialist propa- . 


ganda. They expressed doubts 
about the authenticity of the 
Reuter’s despatches on Russia. 
Commenting on news supplied: 
by Reuter on Bolshevik acti- 
vities, Viswamitra wrote on August 
6, 1919: “The information sup- 
plied by Reuter and other agen- 
cies is incomplete. It has been 
several times given out that thé 
power of the Bolsheviks is break- 
ing up, that Lenin and Trotsky 
are about to fall out and that the 
Red Army is deserting the Bolshe- 
viks. But curiously enough almost 
immediately after these items of 
information had reached us, we 
received wires informing us about 
the Bolshevik victories and an 
increase of their power. It is now 
certain that the Bolsheviks will 
rule Russia. It was on that pros- 
pect of help from those Bolsheviks 
that Sirder Ali Ahmed (of Afgha- 
nistan) used strong words at the 
Rawalpindi conference.” 


Instrument of Expiation 


Supporting the Bolshevik 
ideals, Bangali wrote on August 
15, 1919: “Bolshevism is nothing 
but the extension of power by 
millions of labourers over a hand- 
ful of capitalists. This tenet is now 
prevalent everywhere in Russia. 
We hardly think that Admiral 
Koltchak and General Denikin 
have been able to achieve any- 
thing substantial....The White 
nations have acquired great wealth 
and power at the expense of 
other nations. But the hour of 
expiation -is at hand and Bol- 
shevism is the instrument for 
expiation.” 

Severely criticising British inter- 
vention in Russia and supporting 
the ‘Hands-off-Russia’ movement 
in England, another influential 
Bengali newspaper Dainik Bharat 
Mitra wrote on October 28, 1919: 
“Why should England alone take 
upon herself the responsibility 
of -the world’s welfare? Probably 
she is fighting out of regard for 


her self-interests there. If England 
wanted to do disinterested good, 
why did she not take upon herself 
the task of remedying the evils 
of O’Dwyerism in the Punjab? 
Why has she left Ireland in the 
condition she is in? The only 
answer is that politics is full of 
selfishness. England has important 
interests in Russia and she is fight- 
ing to save them: Moreover, if 
Russia is left to do what she plea- 
sed, Bolshevism may extend over 
these countries and thus prejudi- 
cially affect the British Empire.” 
The same paper even urged the 
British government on November 
9, 1919, to conclude a treaty of 
friendship with the Bolshevik 
government. 7 


Superior Regime 


On November 25, 1919, Dainik 
Basumati came forward to de- 
nounce all hellish propaganda let 
loose by the imperialists against 
the Bolsheviks by praising the 
Bolsheviks’ “honesty, genuine pat- 


-tiotism, devotion to leaders, self- 


sacrifice and unique practice of 
equality.” 

“They are now trying to bring 
back peace to Russia’, it conti- 
nued. “The Bolshevik regime is 
admitted to be much superior 
to the former Czar’s rule, but it 
has no room for capitalists. It is 
most unjust, therefore, to try to 
bring the Bolsheviks into dis- 
repute. Some Western govern- 
ments did not hesitate even to 
accuse the Bolsheviks of the hel- 
lish practice of nationalising 
women, in order to blacken their 
fair name. But it is an utter fabri- 
cation.” 


It is the robust patriotism and 
loyal adherence to a progressive 
outlook that enabled the Bengali 
press in those days to cut through 
the wall of lies of imperialist pro- 
paganda and recognise the truth 
about the new order in Lenin’s 
Russia. This is an example 
which . the affluent press 
of today in this country will 
do well to emulate instead 
of lapping up in a servile and 
mercenary manner—as many of 
them are doing today—all the 
false propaganda against the 
forces of freedom and social- 
ism doled out by imperialist 
agencies. 
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DR. LOHIA’S EXPENDITURE 
: CEILING 


OnE may have little regard for 
other brain-waves of Dr. Ram 
Lohia, but his latest suggestion 
about the ceiling on- expenditure 
at Rs. 1,500 for an individual has 
the merit of being the most out- 
spoken and honest statement of a 
socialist. No wonder the sugges- 
tion could enlist unexpected sym- 
pathies of a large number of 
Members of Parliament belonging 
to different parties and groups. 

If anything the Congress Party 
has abused the word socialist the 
most. Without considering for a 
while that belief in socialism 
involves seeking one’s own 
interest in the context of larger 

social interest, black marketeers 
and-exploiters of labour have been 
calling themselves socialists by the 
Congress definition of socialism. 

In a modern society, socialism 
is indeed a byword for national- 
sm. If one -has love for his 
icountrymen, the’ socialist way of 
living is only axiomatic. Except 
for lip sympathies for stopping 
ostentatious way of living the 
Congress leadership has scant care 
for the feelings of-those oppress- 
ed by the greed of the rich. 

§ Control on expenditure cannot 
be decried on the argument that 
it might take away incentives for 
work. A civilised society is expect- 
ed to evolve other satisfying 
measures to keep up the zest of 
workers in different jobs. But 
then, why should we disbelieve 


in the ultimate goal of economic’ 


activity which is satisfaction from 
work itself? If today we are far 
away from such a position, it is 
due to wide disparities in incomes 


in different professions and sense-. 


less- wage differentials in the same 
type of jobs. 


Rather than derisively treating- 


the suggestion of Dr. Ram Mano- 
har Lohia, the Government should 
catch the spirit of the proposal. 
It can throw up immense possi- 
bilities of economic gain to our 
developing economy. Nor is the 
scheme utopian. Rather many of 
the problems that beset the eco- 
nomy at the present moment are 
directly the result of little atten- 


i 
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tion paid to the control on expen- - 


diture. 

The planning in this country 
has run into difficulties partly 
because .of a lack of policy on 
private spending. The current 
inflationary-recession conditions 
can also be partly explained by 


-this lapse. At a time when large 
investments were contemplated on` 


heavy industries, rationalisation 


‘of existing capacities of consumer 


goods industries and even control- 
ling of distribution of necessities: 
of life should have-been taken up, 
side by side. Under rationalisation 
of production, only such items, 
their qualities and varieties of 
consumer consumption might be 
allowed to -be produced which 
people earning upto some maxi- 
mum limit say Rs. 1,500 (a little 


less or‘ more) .can afford, to buy. . 


The policy would give such orien- 
tation to the productive apparatus 
of the economy that lack of 


‘demand cannot be conceived of. 


The figure of Rs. 1,000 crores 
given by Dr. Lohia about the sav- 
ing that can be affected through 


putting a ceiling on individual: 


. expenditures .may be disputed. 


‘But the fact that a standardized 


pattérn.of production will release 


vast resources for investment’ can- , 


not be denied. 

It will be a fruitful exercise to 
study family budgets of persons 
in the income-group of Rs. 1,500 


‘and above; to find out first, the 
. areas where standardisation of - 


items of expenditure can be appli- 
ed and secondly, the items the 
production of which can wait. _ 
In big cities the two ‘glaring. 
items for standardisation are hous- 
ing and education. In both these 
respects much economy is possible 
without impairing either the com- 
fort or efficiency of incumbents. 
A scheme for social control on 
housing was set out in these 
columns (Mainstream, July 15, 
1967) and sufficient thought has 
by now been bestowed upon 
“neighbourhood schools”. By 
now it is well known that Kaldor’s 
prescription of expenditure tax 
cannot help; major maladies need 
drastic remedies. It will not be 
early in the day if the Govern- 
ment musters courage and takes 


- snipers 


this, perhaps the first step towards 
socialist planning. 
New Delhi —I.D.S.. 


WORKING JOURNALISTS ~ 
AND FEDERATION i 


GR Chitta Ranjan does me, him- 
self and the organisation to 
which we’ both belong an injus- 
tice when he suggests (Mainstream, 
August 5) that. I am sniping’ at 
the Federation of Working Jour- 
nalists. 

To snipe is to “fire shots ‘from 
hiding, usually at long” distance, 
into enemy’s camp.” I have never 
hidden myself. Nor have I kept 
myself at long distance. Nor is the 
Federation enemy camp for me; 
I belong to ït to tlie exclusion of 
more rewarding platforms like ` 
the AINEC. 

I hope he won’t press the logic’. 
of his argument that I should be ` 
a leader of the Federation before I 
criticise. If he does, he will also 
deny me the right to criticise the 
Government ‘of India until I be- 
come a Congressman and join the 
Union Cabinet. 


Bombay TT. S. George 


CHITTA RANJAN’S REPLY 


I appear to have offended Sri 


George quite unwittingly. I 
never said he was among. the 
but merely pointed out 
that he was aware of their exis- 
tence. As for the right to criticize 
the. Federation, or any other 
organization for that matter, no 
one can take it away. 

My point was that working 
journalists in high positions who 
do not have to bother too much 
about mundane things like , basic 
pay and D.A. and to whom mem- 
bership ofthe Federation is open’ 
can be members and take active 


. interest in it. If more journalists 


who value professional standards 
more than wages are active, obvi- 
ously the Federation, which: after 
all is the only all-India organisa- 
tion of working journalists, can 
be made much more useful to the 
entire profession than it is today. 

Far from criticising Sri George, 
I have only suggested that lead- 
ing journalists like him should 
take the lead in this matter in the 
Federation too. 


New Delhi —C.N. Chitta Ranjan. 
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PLACE OF ENGLISH 


rpBE cry has been rising from 
-L many quarters for the last se- 
veral years—and it has become 
more and more persistent recen- 
tly—that after independence, edu- 
cation in India has been the first 
casualty under our swadeshi Go- 
vernment. Nearly every measure 
sought to be adopted with regard 
to education at every stage has 
made confusion worse confounded. 
Today the reputation of many 
of our Universities in India or 
abroad is mud. In a brief compass 
I can only touch upon a few glar- 
ing facts. 

Our Education Minister, Dr. 
Triguna Sen is more than right in 
his proposal to bring about a 
phased change in the medium of 
instruction which he says should be 
the mother tongue from the lowest 
to the highest standard. In this he 
ought to have the active support 
of all right-thinking Indians. 

But there is a fatal omission 
in the enunciation and the announ- 
cement of his policy. He is inexcus- 
ably silent about the place and 


importance of a reliable knowledge - 


of English not as a medium of 
instruction and examination but as 
an indispensable subject of study 
specially for those who would 
pursue higher education in the 
mother tongue. The inculsion of 
English and very adequate and 
efficient teaching of English alone 


will and can maintain the acade- ` 


mic unity of the country. 

There is no escape from it unless 
an Indian language is accepted as 
a subject of study in each State not 
as a medium of instruction but as 
a language to be mastered in ad- 
dition to the mother tongue. But 
will this do? Does any Indian have 
the required literature in all the 
branches of knowledge and higher 
studies? Will translations of the 
minimum number of required 
books of learning be available in 
any one Indian language in less 
than fifty years? Is it intended that 
our professorships and other hi- 
ghest ranks of all other Indian 
services should be manned by men 
and women ignorant of or with a 
mere smattering of English ? - 

I have grave doubts about this. 
Things are said and words are 
bandied about European literature 
and books of knowledge which are 
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comic if they were not tragic re- 
sulting in the deplorable fall of the 
intellectual life and the capacity of 
the products of our Universities. 

The other day my friend Sri 
Sumitranandan Pant roundly con- 
demned as slave mentality the 
praise bestowed on the best Euro- 
pean thought in India. He said 
that Dr. Radhakrishnan was far 
ahead of Kant, Hegel, Schoupen- 
hauer, Spinoza and other Euro- 
pean philosophers. I felt tempted 
to tell him that if Dr. Radha- 
krishnan knew as much (or as lit- 
tle) English as Sri Pant knew he 
would be Sri Pant and not Dr. 
Radhakrishnan. I can only call 
this state of mind as a tragic ins- 
tance of inferiority complex. . 

Dr. Triguna Sen is very right in 
saying that education in the mother 
tongue would bring about a re- 
naissance of creative thinking and 
creative writing. But we can only 
forget at our peril the undeniable 
historical fact that in the Renais- 
sance in Europe a double process 
was at work, namely, the rise of 
vernaculars and the widespread 
interest in and study of Greek and 
Latin classics, For the last one 
hundred years worthwhile creative 
writing in every Indian language 
has been given to us by Indians 
who were masters of English. 


Allahabad —R. S. Firaq 


BRAIN DRAIN 


pE article “The Drain and the 
Influx” by Gadfly in Main- 
stream, July 15, 1967 presents 
certain important facets of the 
“Brain Drain’ problem in pers- 
pective. 

It is high time our Government 
took proper steps to stop this 
drain. “Steps”. does not mean 
only restrictive measures on intel- 
lectuals wanting to go out of 
India, but also measures in the 
right direction like proper 
incentive, facilities and necessary 
material for research and study 
work in India. 

The “West” which is always 
short .of man-power to staff its 
mighty and ambitious projects of 
advancement and improvement 
has no qualms whatsoever in 
offering all kinds of tempting 
incentives and bright prospects 
for luring our “brains”. And 


does ‘the Indian “brain” need 
any “luring”? 

Our “patriotic” ruling class, 
i.e., the ministers and the bureau- 
cracy, want their children to be 
educated and employed in the 
West, far away from this “God- 
forsaken” land. Could they be 
persuaded not to forsake their 
motherland ? - 

It was reported last year that 
the UN headquarters had three 
times its quota of Indians in high 
jobs. Consequently the UN 
Secretariat building was un- 
officially referred to as “India 
House.” 

The American 
are indeed highly profitable 
“investments” which cause a 
steady increase in the brain 
drain westwards. While imparting 
education (which may also in- 
clude political indoctrination) 


Foundations 


the Foundation projects take 
great pains to display their 
affluence and offer tempting 
prospects. 


Nor is such brain snatching 
confined to India. The rich and 
devéloped West is perpetually 
engaged in. snatching doctors, 
scientists and other professional 
men from the entire under-deve- 
loped East, thereby leaving them 
poor after the West’s educational 
ai sa 

Iranian sociologist Ehsan 
Naraghi, who was asked by the 
UN in 1965 to investigate the 
“brain drain” question, reported 
that whereas American hospitals 
require 14,000 medical graduates 
a year, they produce only 7,000. 
Naraghi further says that in 1965 
there were more than 20,000 foreign 
doctors in the USA, though there 
was a desperate shortage of doctors 
in the under-developed world. 

Will the West, so keen on lur- 
ing away intellectuals from the 
poor countries and thereby seri- 
ously hampering their develop- 
ment, take on the uneducated and 
illiterate also ? 


The move to stop the sending 
of students at the secondary stage 
to the USA is a step in the right 
direction. But that is hardly 
enough. More drastic measures 
are needed to stop the exodus 
of talent. 


Bangalore —A.B. Shetty. 
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REAPING THE WHIRLWIND 


From Vietnam to N egro Revoli 


I. F. STONE 


Here below is reprinted the distinguished American journalist’s 
comments on the Negro rising that has engulfed US today. 
This appeared in I.F. Stones Weekly, July 31, 1967.. 


i E is as if a flight of bombers 

had passed over Detroit,” 
said a TV reporter on the CBS 11 
p.m. news last night, describing 
the smoke and flame that billow- 
ed up from no less than seven 
different areas of our No. 1 indu- 
strial center. 

If I were religious in any 
conventional sense, I would see 
the hand of God in the spreading 
devastation of our cities, exacting 
retribution for the mindless cruel- 
ty with which our bombers day 
after day have been setting the 
cities and villages of Vietnam 
ablaze. Suddenly the guerrilla 
warfare we have tried to suppress 
by mass destruction abroad has 
made its appearance at home; 
the asphalt jungle of metaphor 
has taken on a newdimension of 
reality; guerrilla snipers appear 
on the rooftops who are as elu- 
sive as their counterparts in the 
underbrush of Southeast Asia. 

It is to Ft. Bragg, home of the 
Green Berets, and the ‘Scream- 
ing Eagles” of the 101st Airborne 
that the President turned at mid- 
night when Detroit asked for 
Federal troops. The Special 
Forces we have trained in the 
belief that they could provide a 
military solution to the revolt 
abroad of what Gunnar Myrdal 
has called the ‘“‘under-class” now 
have work to do at home. 

The tanks of colonial war 
appear in our streets and the 
helicopters in our skies. We reap 
the whirlwind; the bitter taste in 
our mouth is the taste of our 
own sins. The bill for racial 
humiliation has come due. 

In the ghettoes and the barrios 
the striking change is that where 
the people once feared the cops, 
the cops now fear the people. 
The mob has clashed with the 


man in uniform and discovered. 
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his impotence. The looters carry 
off their booty under his very 
eyes. ; 
«We arrest ten guys,” said one 
weary police sergeant in Detroit, 
“and while we are taking them 
to jail, 100 others join in the 
rioting.” The sheer power of 
numbers makes itself felt. 

This is the real breakdown of 
law and order, the appearance of 
anarchy, the eruption of a human 
volcano. What is thrown up 
from below is very different from 
what any radical or intellectual 
imagined. “We are now dealing,” 
Congressman Conyers told a TV 
interviewer last night, “with a 
part of the population we have 
known only in statistics. They 
do not relate to us.” This, from 
the ablest and most radical Negro 
representative in Congress, was 
quite a confession. No abstract 
issue, not even the war on which 
Conyers has tried to rouse them, 
brought these mobs into the 
streets. The carnival atmosphere 
which so appalled observers in 
Newark and Detroit and East 
Harlem was not the reflection of 
any ideology, racist or political. 
This wasa mob joyful with the 
chance to loot, as exuberant and 
mindless as any mob in an Asian 
or African bazaar, atone moment 
friendly and the next bloodthirsty. 

The agitation which had 
mobilized them was the steady 
indoctrination of advertisement 
in the‘ good things of life just 
beyond their reach. The com- 
mercials had a lot more to do with 
this than' Stokeley Carmichael. 
Not Marx but merchandising 
bears fruit in this insurrection. 

The Newark black Power 
conference, like any gathering of 
ideologists, was an attempt to ride 
and rationalize . the whirlwind. 
But there was a big gap between 


even the most far-out Black 
Nationalist raising the ante of 
demagoguery in Newark’s finest 
air-conditioned hotel and the 
mob in those shattered streets into 
which so few of these self-appoin- 
ted spokesmen—many of them 
on white payrolls—ventured. 

The revolt is not simply 
racist. In Detroit whites joined 
blacks in looting. Nor was it 
simply a class phenomena; many 
well-to-do people in good cars 
turned up to “shop.” At the 
Newark conference any “soul 
brother” from the most reaction- 
ary press was welcome while white 
reporters who have tried sympa- 
thetically to interpret the Negro’s 
struggle were barred or beaten. 
But in the streets the pattern was 
not purely racist. 

“Look at him,” one Negro 
cried out to a newsman in 
Detroit, pointing derisively at the 
portly Negro Congressman Diggs. 
“He ain’t never been hungry.” 
Even Conyers, a very different 
byeed from Diggs, only got rocks 
in return when in his effort to 
make peace he tried to tell the 
crowd, “We’re with you.” 

These are people who, ina 
real sense, had never heard of 
politics, conventional or radical. 
The human depths had ' been 
churned up, not just within society 
but within each participating in- 
dividual. 

This, in the seventh of our . 
successive hot summers, is the 
black spiral cloud of an oncom- 
ing tornado that is beginning to 
tear our country apart. Two 
years after Watts there is still no 
sign that the country is awake to 
the proportions of the challenge. 
After Watts even an investigat- 
ing committee headed by a man 
as farto the right as John Mc- 
Cone said a social revolution was 
necessary to avoid the explosion 
brewing. 

But on Capitol Hill one can 
hear the same comforting self- 
delusions that have blinded other 
societies and ruling strata on the 
eve of upheavals. To listen to 
the House debate over the anti- 
riot bill was to believe that Stoke- 
ley Carmichael was a Black 
Batman who need only be shot 
down to end the trouble; it is 
as if- unconsciously the House 
was seeing the crisis in terms of 
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TV and newspaper comic strips 
about wicked Supermen. To hear 
the insipid and inhuman jokes 
next day in the debate which 
defeated the rat-control bill was 
to see again how shallow was the 
reservoir of sympathy and under- 
standing on which we can draw. 

It was appalling to hear young 
Herman Talmadge of Georgia, 
by no means a benighted race- 
baiter, tell the Senate yesterday, 
“Lest there be any misunder- 
standing, however, I do submit 
that I do know where blame 
should not (his emphasis) be bl- 
amed. And that is, on poverty, 
poor housing or unemployment.” 
` This is the classic voice of social 
bankruptcy, the authentic and 
familiar blindness. 

It is time fully to recognize 
the Negro’s powerful position. 
The core of the cities have become 
Negro and the destruction in the 
cities hits at those urban property 
values on which so much of our 


basic financial institutions rest, 
particularly the insurance com- 
'` panies and mutual savings banks. 

The city is the inner nerve 
ganglion of our society. The 
Negro can destroy it. A 
handful of snipers can do in the 
ghetto what a handful of guerrillas 
can do inthe countryside. The 
anger that might turn against the 
militant few as the pitiful belong- 
ings of the poor themselves go up 
in arson turns instead against 
the occupying power when in- 
coming police or troops, in their 
search for that hard-to-get hand- 
ful, kill the innocent and mobilize 
the whole community behind the 
guerrillas. 

This is what happened in 
Newark and Plainfield and it is 
this polarization which most 
needs to be understood and avoi- 
ded if order is to be restored. 
The best results, it is already 
clear, are obtained when police 
restraint and troop withdrawal 
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make it possible for the saner 
elements of the community in 
revolt to take over the task of 
calming the mob. 

A race is on, and the out- 
come will determine the future of 
our beloved country. On the one 
side are the forces of reason and 
compassion, prepared to under- 
stand the agony of the Negro - 
and the other “colored” com- 
ponents of our white-dominated 
society. 

On the other side are the for- 
ces of fear and hate which have 
been building up in the white 
community, so far expressed only 
privately. This can easily turn 
orgies of ghetto self-destruction 
and looting into real race war 
between white and black. The 
unwillingness of Congress to 
enact gun control is of terrible 
significance. As the social fabric 
frays, more and more households 
are stocking arms, like suspicious 

(Continued on Page 38) 


New U.S. Look at Jordan 


TATE Department sources 

have now revealed that during 
the mapping out of US West 
Asia policies (after the Arab- 
Israeli conflict) in the National 
Security Council Sub-Committee, 
a number of representatives of the 
Johnson Administration came to 
conclustion that in the nearest 
future the United States should 
not strive for the restoration of 
the military potential of such a 
country as Jordan. 

This is motivated by the argu- 
ment that Jordan, after sustaining 
heavy losses in the war with Israel, 
has stopped being a significant 
factor in the new balance of forc- 
es, which has shaped out in this 
area. 

The latest developments in West 
Asia have shown that US policy 
in this area should be aimed at 
ensuring that Israel’s encirclement 
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consists of weak Arab states. This 
takes it for granted that Washing- 
ton must not only give up 
any idea of restoring Jordan’s 
military potential, but should 
probably also seek ways and 
means of dismembering other Arab 
states in this area. Herein, Syria 
and even Saudi Arabia were named. 

The Sub Committee is believ- 
ed to have pointed out that in 
solving the problem of the Arab 
territories seized by Israel, it would 
be necessary to take into account 
the immediate interest of the 
Johnson Administration on the 
eve of the elections; the substantial 
voting strength of the Jewish com- 
munity in the United States can 
hardly be overlooked. 

Some of the Sub committee 
members noted that at one stage 
of the Arab-Israel conflict, the 
United States had lost control 


over the use of American weapons 
by Jordan. They are reported to 
be of the view that this was appa- 
rently made possible because the 
responsible American experts fail- 
ed to place a correct emphasis on. 
the specific aspects of the internal 
situation in Jordan which are 
closely linked with the Palestine 
problem. It is obvious that the 
Palestine problem exerts a perma- 
nent influence on Jordan’s stand. 
Today, after the latest defeat 
sustained by Jordan, this will evi- 
dently play a yet greater role in 
the life of that country. 

According to the same sources, 
the State Department is also inclin- 
ed to believe that aid to Jordan 
should only be granted in restrict- 
ed volumes, that is, in quantities 
just sufficient to keep that country 
within the orbit of the United 
States. 
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What’s Wrong with Our Private Industry ? 


T heavy losses in our public 

sector industries and evidences 
of negligence and inefficiency of 
their operation have led many, 
in reaction, to believe that oùr 
private sector industries are the 
very epitomes of efficiency and 
profitability. 3 

But the profitability of_ our 
privately owned industry is 
only a falsé notion. It is not due 
to efficient working but is occa- 
sioned by the predominantly 
seller’s market in India. Over 
and above this, most of our 
industralists prefer to venture, as 
far as possible, into monopolistic 
fields, and can quote their own 
prices without having to worry 
about the quality. 

Under the present system of 
operation Indian private industry 
cannot hope to compete success- 
fully’ in the international arena. 
This is because our private industry 
is characterised by three pecu- 
liarities—low productivity, erra- 
tic quality and high costs. No 
wonder we have been able to 
secure only a handful of inter- 
national contracts. 

A primary cause is the obtuse- 
ness of our industrialists in refus- 
ing to recognise the crucial impor- 
tance of the management func- 
tion. Instead of entrusting it to 
specially trained and competent 
professionals they prefer to hand 
over the governing of their indus- 
tries to ignorant relatives or 
close acquaintances. - 

Obviously, they do not believe 
in the adage that a foolish friend 
is more dangerous than a wise 
enemy. Naturally enough, these 
inept, puppet “yes men” bungle 
the management of the industries, 
having absolutely no idea 
abaut the science of management. 

Upto now the grievous harm 
caused by these “relative mana- 
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gers” was covered up by the high 
profits accruing from mono- 
polistic positions. But with the 
onset of competition these indus- 
tries have begun to wilt, and the 
bungling of unscientific manage- 
ment has been exposed. 

Even when professional mana- 
gers are put on the job their 
financial powers are so badly 
curtailed that decision becomes 
impossible for them. And under 
such constrictive conditions no 
manager can function properly. 

Despite the existence of very 
cheap labour, the product cost 
from Indian private industry 
is very high in comparison to 
world standards. This is because 
our industrialists are money 
conscious but not cost conscious. 


To them the phrase, “penny- 
wise, pound-foolish”, applies 
very aptly. 

Cost consciousness requires 


a broad minded perspective and 
far-sighted approach. Unfor- 
tunately, our industrialists do 
not aspire towards these qualities. 
This stems from two facts:one. 
they are not true industrialists buc 


businessmen, financiers and 
_traders whose sights are con- 
centrated on short-term invest- 


ments and quick returns, secondly, 
the sales are at present assured, 
hence product cost is not worth 
much consideration. 

Instances of lack of cost con- 
sciousness are not hard to find. 
Take their attitude towards per- 
sonnel, for example. They pre- 
fer to employ unskilled labour 
at cheaper rates rather than take 
in dear yet dependable skilled 
persons. It never strikes them 
that ultimately they lose more on 
breakages and breakdowns and 
lower productivity than they 


gain by the difference in wages.- 


In purchase, they consider 
cheapness as the main and often 
the sole criterion, not realizing 
that a cheap product; say a 
machine, may turn out to bea 


very costly proposition because 
of its frequent breakdowns and 
short life. They seldom think of 
striking a proper balance between 
purpose, quality and price. 
Similarly, in raw material. pur- 
chase, many of our industrialists 
short-sightedly. think only of 
buying for the need of the hour, 
and then suffer later on when 
there is a shortage and produc- 
tion is halted. A proper cost- 
conscious industry will try to 
strike an optimum between the 
projected demand, projected- 
prices and the inventory costs. 
Cost-consciousness is not 
merely an ability to prune 
expenditure. It is a quality with 
a much broader scope, far 
beyond the narrow mindedness 
of most of our industrialists. 


A major weakness of our 
industrialists is their reactionary 
attitude towards research and 
development and a craze for mere 
copying from abroad. The 
number of Indian industrial 
enterprises in the private sector 


which have research or even - 
development sections can be 
counted on one’s fingers. 
And even those that have, 


spend only a minute fraction 
of their outlay on these sections. 

What is the consequence? 
Indian industry has to depend 
on obsolete designs bought at 
heavy royalties from foreign 
countries. Naturally, we can 
never hope to compete in the - 
world market. 


It is worth considering here the 
reason behind Japan’s industrial 
success. It is that her industria- 
lists were sufficiently progressive 
to encourage research and deve- 
lopment. Consequently,, Japan 
has often been able to export 


back at cheaper rates and of 
better quality and improved 
design, products whose ideas 


it had originally borrowed from 
abroad. 
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India cannot do this so long as 
our industrialists, to state it 
bluntly, are too content with 
the demands of the local market 
to worry about the future or 
about competing in the world 
arena : this is at the root of the 
difficulty in our current export 
production drive. Leave alone 
product development, they have 
not even encouraged improve- 
ment of the methods borrowed 
from abroad. 


Another extremely annoying 
weakness of Indian industrialists 
is their blind faith in the foreign 
technician and contrastingly 
utter lack of confidence in Indian 
technical personnel. This mistrust 
of the Indian technician goes to 
such an extent that, sometimes, 


the same argument forwarded | 


by an Indian engineer is dis- 
believed and, when put for- 
ward by an ordinary technician 
from „abroad, is immediately 
listened to, 


Foreign collaborators take 
full advantage of this servile 
attitude and send their second- 
raters to India at very high 
salaries. Thus, we have to pay 


a heavy price for a quality of help. 


and advice which.can be much 
better given by Indian techni- 
cians. 


All this adds up to one thing: 
Indian industry will always 
remain helplessly dependent on 
foreign technical know-how. 
This means we will never be 
working with the latest equip- 
ment and processes and can 


never hope to win a respectable 
place in the world market. 

In the matter of labour 
relations Indian private industry 
has absolutely antiquated and 
obsolete ideas. Even the atti- 
tude of public-sector manage- 
ment is much more advanced in 
this respect. Our industrialists, 
with a few rare exceptions, still 
cling to the Victorian calcula- 
tions that. the lowest expendi- 
tures on labour will be most 
profitable. 


Their policy towards trade 
unions is outdated. Instead of 
encouraging strong representative 
labour unions which will be 
responsible for labour discipline, 
our industrialists believe in 
splitting up labour into many 
weak unions. This policy results 
in an ultimate loss to the industry; 
for, a multiplicity of unions 
means more labour unrest, fre- 
quent stoppage of work dueto 


strikes and very low labour 
productivity due to unsettled 
conditions. 


Labour turn-over in Indian 
private industry is very high, 
thanks to the narrow-minded 
attitude of our industrialists. 
Labour turn-over entails a con- 
siderable- loss to the industry in 
terms of displacement of pro- 
duction schedules and the cost 
of training up new workers. 


But our industrialists seem 
to prefer this heavy, though 
unapparent, ‘loss rather than 
invest a small amount in investi- 
gating the causes of this large- 


scale labour turn-over. Only 
in a handful - of concerns (most 
of them with foreign managers) 
is any attempt made to ease the 
genuine grievances of the workers 
and thus retain their services. 

A major portion of the blame 
for the industrial unrest in the 
country and consequent low 
productivity in industrial enter- 
prises -is due to this callous atti- 
tude of our short-sighted indus- 
trialists towards labour wel- 
fare. The day our industrialists 
come to realize their responsi- 
bility towards workers, indus- 
trial productivity in India will 
reach new heights. 

Last but not the least of the 
weaknesses of our private industry 
is the indifferent attitude to- 
wards product quality. This 
outlook has arisen due to the 
easy way they can capture the 
Indian market where anything 


sells. Quality control is the 
least heeded of all aspects of 
industrial production. 


No wonder Indian goods by 
and large do not have much of 
a reputation abroad. In fact, even 


in India, if the foreign equiva- 
lent is available, the Indian 
product is not used. If this 


continues to be the trend of 
Indian manufacture, then we 
might as well give up any hopes 
of establishing a substantial 
export of industrial goods. 

So long asa competitive mar- 
ket is not established in India 
there is little chance of the pri- 
vate sector industry improving 
itself.” 


Problems in Tribal Blocks 


T= Community Development 
Department in the States has 
spent lakhs'of rupees over the 
blocks specially meant for the 
tribals but after years of existence 
they do not seem to have done 
much good, : 
A weak statistical base is the 
first handicap. To give an exam- 
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ple the population of the Sche- 
duled tribes in the district of 
Saharsa (Bihar) in 1951 census 
was 28,356. This has come down 
to 7,850 in 1961 census. Ona spot 
enquiry it was found that thou- 
sands of the tribals in Supaul 
subdivision had been enumerated 
otherwise. Some of the tribals 


mentioned in 1951 as belonging 
to particular pockets were found 
totally. non-existing. The Kha- 
rias, once a formidable tribal 
group of Singhbhum district 
(where the steel city of Jamshed- 
pur is located) dwindled to 587 
in 1931 census. There has been a 
considerable drop in 1951 census. 


an 


As every district has now got 
a number of Blocks under an 
administrative officer there 
should be no difficulty in having 
a more or less reliable data of the 
tribals in the blocks. Without 
a proper statistical base it is 
difficult to have proper welfare 
programmes. The District Welfare 
officer and the Department of 
Welfare - at the State level are 
poorly equipped with even appro- 
-ximate statistics, but they are 
spending or wasting money 
over the tribals’ welfare. 


` Christian Villages 


The Christian Missions _ pio- 
neered in taking education and 
medicine to the most inaccessi- 
ble tribal areas when there were 
hardly any road facilities. Even 
the Christian villages in very 
remote areas have an entity of 
their own. But with all the pre- 
sent facilities of road and con- 


veyances the schools and dis- 
pensaries sponsored by the 
State government through the 


Block Development officers have 
not even touched the fringe of 
the popularity of the Christian 
villages with their 
dispensaries. At Kanjia village in 
the jungle area of Palamau 
district the mission dispensary 
gets about 200 patients a day 
while at the State dispensary at 


Bhandaria within two miles and- 
under a qualified doctor, there, 


are hardly 20 patients a day. 

The doctor in a remote Block 
thinks He has been punished by 
being posted to a Block. Dearth 
of medical personnel has been 
responsible for putting several 
tribal blocks under the same 
doctor with the result he hardly 
visits the dispensaries more 
than once a month.. None of the 
blocks get a proper medical 
service, and once disappointed 
after trekking milesto a dispen- 
sary a tribal thinks very poorly of 
the Government dispensary. 
The Government Doctor sadly 
lacks in most cases the missionary 
zeal although he has got a jeep 
under him and other resources 
common to both tribal and non- 
tribal blocks. 


Paper schemes 


Schools in the Tribal Blocks 
have been mechanically opened 
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schools and- 


after a set pattern. At Adhaura 
in Shahabad district (Patna 
Division) a higher standard tri- 
bal school has been opened al- 
though there are hardly any 
feeder tribal schools. The result 
is that the school has more of non- 
tribal students and the tribals 
do not get a fair deal. What is 
necessary is to open more of lower 


standard tribal schools in the 
area. With one basic middle 
school in Adhaura_ Block the 


opening of a high school was 
just to follow the pattern set in 
the office and not to meet a real 
demand. Paper schemes are 
far too many. k; 

Set schemes are drawn up in 
the offices and they are sought 
to be implemented without. a 
reference to the particular needs 
of the area. The Japanese method 
of rice-cultivation needs plenty 
of irrigation and is not for the 
hilly. tribal regions without 
adequate irrigation facilities. 
Yet this method has been demon- 
strated in some such tribal 
blocks with poor results and a 
very poor demonstrative impact. 
Instead of trying to implement 
these fanciful ideas, piggery and 
poultry could have been deve- 
loped. There also one or two 
boars supplied had died for 
want of care. One day pullets 
were distributed to the tribals 
who could hardly be expected 
to rear them up. The tribals 
love to keep poultry and piggery 
of the indigenous type. This is 
an excellent field which could 


have been tapped with some 
imagination. - 
Pedigree- bulls have been 


supplied to tribal blocks which 
have indigenous cows of very 
small stature. Unsuitable rams 
have been wasted. Against this 
picture, we find well-run and 
profit-making piggery and poul- 
try farms in some of Christian 
missions in Simdega and Gumla 
subdivisions of Ranchi district. 
They maintain a regular supply 
of their products to the steel 
factories at Jamshedpur and 
Rourkela and to Ranchi city 
which has the Heavy Engineering 
plant and other industrial zones. 

As a rule, the personnel in the 
tribal blocks do not know the 
tribal languages and dialects. 
They do not like the environs and 
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the discomforts of a tribal area. 
They are always trying to get 
away. The key worker is known 
as the Village Level Worker. _ 
He has been put in charge of 
eight to ten villages, all scattered 
and at a great distance from one 
another.’ The hilly zones cannot 
be covered by cycles. The result 
could well be imagined. The 
VLW hardly visits his villages. 

Christian cooperative socie- 
ties in the tribal blocks have 
been a great success and the 
Christian tribals are not heavily 
indebted. The State-sponsored 
cooperative societies have not 
been well received and the fault 
appears to lie more with the rigid 
personnel who apply the Govern- 
ment rules with such a rigidity 
that the objective itself fails. 
Money-lenders are common in 
non-Christian tribal zones and 
in a village in Santal Parganas 
district a money-lender was 
found realising loans with 50 
per cent interest. 
Intelligent & Quaint 

This tribals are intelligent and 
have a quaint sense of dignity 
and humour. They have adap- 
tability but would not respond 
to a revolutionary scheme which 
goes violently against their 
indigenous social ideas. The 
Paharias, a very primitive tribal 
of the Santal Parganas, live at 
the top of the hills where- their 
deities live. Attempts have. 
failed to settle them in the 
plains and naturally. Instead of 
a gradual attempt, there was a 
move to bring them down in a 
body and settle them in the 
plains. i 

The Birhors, a wandering tribe 
of Chota Nagpur, live in leaf- 
huts with a small opening at 
ground level for entrance. But 
if the leaf huts leak which is a 
rare event, they leave- the huts 
as leak is a bad omen. Planned tin- 
roofed housing was made for them 
and they were settled there after 
some persuasion. With rains the 
tin roofs leaked and the Birhors 
who had very unwillingly come 
to the colony being attracted by 
cash doles and livestock, imme- 
diately ran away. 

Indigenous tribal institutions 
like their village heads of Mahato 
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and Pahan, their community 
Panchaits could well be utilised 
for solving their problems. Statu- 
tory Gram Panchaits or village 
councils are looked at with some 
suspicion by the tribals. The 
Statutory Gram Cutcheries 
for settling disputes are almost 
in clash with their traditional 
Panchaits which used to settle 
their disputes. Some of the pro- 
visions of the Indian Penal 
Code are still an anathema to the 
tribals as they are in conflict 
with their traditional law. 
A New Problem 

A new problem has come in. 
There is both a horizontal and a 
vertical move for uplift among 
the tribals. Some of the tribals 
are sanskritising the mselves and 
now claim to be Rajputs or of 
some other higher castes. Some 
of them are horizontally moving 
and assuming new attitudes. The 


Opium 


Recent seizure of a big haul of 

contraband opium weighing 
more than 1,17,500 grams from 
the secret cavities of a car near 
Mughalsarai on the UP—Bihar 
border has highlighted the wide- 
spread dope racket in the coun- 
try. 

It is interesting to note that the 
earliest records of the cultivation 
of this narcotic drug go back to 
fifteenth century. In those records. 
Cambay and Malwa are mentioned 
as the two principal producing 
centres. Today the main produc- 
tion centres are Rajasthan, UP 
and Madhya Pradesh. 

After Independence and the 
promulgation of the Constitution 
of India, control over the cultiva- 
tion and manufacture of opium 
throughout the country passed into 
hands of the Government. Earlier 
the All-India Opium Conference, 
decided that within a maximum of 
ten years, the consumption of 
opium for other than medical and 
scientific purposes should be totally 
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Kharwars of the tribal Adhaura 
block in Sahabad district claim 
to be a kin to the: backward 
tribal Gonds of Chota Nagpur. 
There are no reasons why some 
of the tribals should not be de- 
tribalised when they resent being 
called tribals. 

Another problem is that not 
much is known ofa large num- 
ber of smaller tribals. This is 
general throughout tribal India. 
Even now there are hundreds of 
tribals who have not been pro- 
perly studied. Most of the cur- 
rent studies are still confined to 
the major tribals who have 
already been studied. The 
Block Development officers in 
the tribal Blocks havea wonder- 
ful opportunity for making this 
study but they are hardly interes- 
ted or if interested, they say they 
have no -leisure from the load of 
routine work. 
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Village based agencies 


Village based agencies - and 
Ashram type institutions may do 
a lot of good to the tribals. Such 
institutions | are rather rare. 
They will not have a large area 
nor will they be administering 
more of the rules of Govern- 
ment. No one wants now to keep 
the tribals in a National Park 
but a human touch is more neces- 
sary to bring them out, without 
a revolution in their ideas. 
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prohibited. Consequently, oral 
consumption of this drug for non- 
medical purposes was banned from 
April 1, 1959. As result of these 
restrictions, the oral consumption 
of opium had decreased from 150 
tons to 2.5 tons. Likewise, the 
number of registered addicts has 
decreased from 200,000 to 124,904 
at the end of year 1963 and the 
opium smokers whose number 
stood at 2,504 during 1953 have 
been reduced in number to 1,822 
within one decade. 

Surprisingly enough, India had 
a long tradition of opium addic- 
tion. French adventurer Bernier 
during his visits to Mughal Court 
recorded that Rajput nobles were 
‘great takers of opium’ and further 
he remarked: “It is an interesting 
sight to see them on the eve of 
battle with fumes of opium in their 
heads.” 

Both Mughal Emperors Huma- 
yun and Jehangir were opium ad- 
dicts. According to Christian 
Father Ridolfo, ‘Akbar used to 


take post, a preparation of opium, 
diluted and modified by various 
admixtures of spices.” 

This drug had a firm foothold on 
India during beginning of sixteenth 
century and was spoken of by for- 
eign travellers in 1516 as one of 
the highly-priced articles of mer- 
chandise. í i 

While during the Mughal Rule, 
opium was farmed, the East India 
Company established complete 
monopoly over this trade. British 
tulers set up two opium agencies. 
One was at Patna and an- 
other at Gazipur in Uttar Pradesh. 
The latter became one of the most 
important centres of collection of 
this drug, while a huge factory was 
also established at Gazipur. 

Cultivation of poppy was not 
only confined to the northern and 
eastern territories administered by 
the East India Company but it was 
extensively sown in the princely 
states scattered over Central India. 
Some of these princely rulers under 
the aegis of Britishers amassed 


ng 


their wealth in foreign countries 
particularly in Britain and USA’ 
on the earnings of contraband sup- 
ply of opium cultivated in their 
areas. ; 

The whole clandestine trade of 
this drug passed through the port 
of Goa which played a key role 
in the dope racket during the Por- 
tuguese occupation. Goa was cap- 
tured in 1510 and in 1547, opium 
appeared in the revenue list of the 
Viceroy of that dependancy. 

After the Maharatta war of 
1818, the new territory of Malwa 
famous for its rich yield of opium 
was annexed by the British who 
embarked on the full-scale export 
of this valuable drug. This reached 
the total of about £ 14 millions in 
one year. The Opium War in China 
it may be recalled resulted in the 
occupation of Hongkong by Bri- 
tishers. 

The stoppage of export of opium 
to China during 1912-13 and lack 
of control by the British Govern- 
ment over the cultivation of this 
drug in the princely states, caused 
a spurt in smuggling which cen- 
tered around the major ports. 
Calcutta soon developed into one 
of the principal places of operation 
of the smugglers. The dope racket 
_ initially began in the nature of 
barter with- cocaine coming from 
China, ended up also in the ex- 
change of gold. 

During years after Indepen- 
dence, smuggling has acquired al- 
most a new dimension with the 
development of road and rail links 
and improvement of airways. Be- 
sides, the prohibition of the use of 
opium other than for medicinal 
purposes has resulted in the highly 
developed underworld market in- 
side the country. The occupation 
of Tibet by the Peking regime also 
dealt a stunning blow to this clan- 
destine trade across the border. 

According to official reports, 
during 1956-57 about 397.968 kgs 
of opium was intercepted from 
148 cases of seizures. After a de- 
cade, the figures for 1966-67 show 
that although cases of seizures 
have increased to 216, the quantity 
of opium thus seized has decreased 
to 253.808 kgs. 

The world requirements of opi- 
um is about 1000 tons per annum 
out of which India alone contri- 
butes 750 tons. There is at present 
under cultivation of opium about 


1,75,000 bighas of land in the 
country. It cannot be denied that 
part of the opium yield goes to 
the underworld because of lea- 
kages in monopoly procuremeat of 
this highly sensitive drug. 
Although there are different 
methods for carrying the drvg to 
the underworld, the most suc- 
cessful has been system of carrying 
it in cars. For this purpose, second- 
hand cars are purchased and they 
are fitted with secret cavities. 
Special mistries are employed 
for this job who are paid exorbi- 
tantly ranging from Rs. 4000 to 
Rs. 5000. Ordinary police officers 
cannot detect these cavities be- 
cause they are secretly placed with- 
in body of the car that it is very 


difficult to trace them. These cars - 


are registered in fake names and 
normally sold at cheap prices after 
making few trips so as to avoid 
suspicion. 

Besides the driver, there are car- 
riers who are paid Rs. 200 tc Rs. 
300 per trip excluding their exp- 
enses. A pool of such carriers 
are believed to have been formed 
whose jobs are to smuggle opium. 
The Number of such carriers are 
stated to be about 100. 

According to narcotics intel- 
ligence, there is a wide network 
in which Migh Finance plays a 
leading role. There are about 10 
big gangs who handle this clandes- 
tine business of more than Rs. 15 
crores in a year. 

These smugglers are powerful 
and influential persons who have 
amassed tremendous amount of 
money. Risen from the ranks of 
carriers, these smugglers have gone 
up high, commanding powerful in- 
fluence. Strangely enough, the 
smuggler himself does not come out 
directly although he finances the 
entire underworld operations. He 
engages one or two assistants who 
manage the illicit traffic on his be- 
half. These assistants are normally 
paid on the basis of 10 to 20 per 
cent of the total profit. Under these 
assistants, a whole network of 
carriers operates. 

There is an interesting espect 
of the personal lives of these big 
smugglers. Curiously, they are 
never married happily and they 
invariably keep two to three con- 
cubines. They are champion boo- 
zers who flaunt their ill-gotten 
wealth. 


The vital link in the dope racket 
is constituted by the carriers who 
are constantly warned against giv- 
ing out anything about their 
connections with the gang when 
they are nabbed. If they dared 
to disclose their identity, they are 
invariably liquidated by the gang. 
The opium smuggler is a dange- 
rous and desperate character and 
he would not hesitate in the least 
to order physical liquidation of a. 
carrier, an informer or even the offi- _ 
cer of Narcotics Department if he 
thinks that his ‘business’ is in dan- 
ger: Homicide is part of the dan- 
gerous game of opium smuggling. 
This is mainly so because the man 
who is at the helm of affairs is a 
ruthless person. If he is caught, he 
loses everything including wealth, 
respect and honour. 

Sex also plays a key role in the 
high drama of smuggling. Hand- 
some and young women are general- 
rally employed to accompany the 
carriers in the vehicle to provide 
respectability to the trip. Like the 
carriers they too have their pool 
and are available for this purpose 
alone. They generally belong to the 
community of dancing girls who 
move in fast vehicles across the 
country either in Burka or open. 
Because of the queer combination 
of the carrier and the girl, Enforce- 
ment authorities sometimes find 
it difficult to intercept the illicit 
traffic. Although most of the car- 
riers have married these girls, 
sex plays the least part during the 
harzardous trip. There is a strict 
code of discipline among them and 
they are forbidden to make love 
while carrying the drug. It is the 
speed of the vehicle that matters 
and all other considerations are 
insignificant. 

There is a big margin of profit 
in the dope racket. Opium like the 
crude adulterated gum available 
near Lucknow at prices between 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 per kg is easily 
carried and sold near the port 
towns at Rs. 1000. From there, it 
is taken outside the country and 
sold to the clandestine laboratories 
in Eastern Asia or Europe where it 
is converted into costly Heroin and 
then smuggled into USA. By the 
time this opium becomes white 
powder in the refined form, the 
price of the same kg. of drug 

. purchased from poppy producing 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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I know all about "Marxism... 


marx in distress 


I was myself a Marxist... 


before thirty, there is something wrong with his mind. If he 
there is something wrong with his head. 


ARL Marx was twentynine 
years, eleven months and 

twentynine days. Midnight, Karl 
sat up in bed. 

What’s it dear? asked Ma- 
dame Marx. 

ʻA contradiction, said Karl. 

‘Oh, that,’ said she, ‘sleep off. 
Count sheep going over a stile.’ 

‘Can’t do that,’ said Marx. 

‘That would be Platonic, Hege- 
lian., 

Madame Marx was irritated. 

‘You and your materialism,’ 
said she, chiding gently. For, 
though she wasn’t a Marxist, she 


liked to pretend to be one, because: 


she didn’t want to admit she 
would cross thirty, and so never 
really repudiated Marxism. She 
took an infantile left turn and 
feigned sleep facing the wall. 

Karl Marx’s thoughts went 
grossly materialistic. 

‘What’s a Marx,’ asked he, 
‘without deutschmarks?” 

‘He’s like mustard without 
beef,’ said Madame sleepily. 

Marx looked out into the night. 
The objective situation was 
dark. 

‘A spectre is haunting Europe,’ 
he. said. 

With a start Madame Marx 
sat up 

Where?” she demanded. 

Marx refused to answer. He 
sat still, looking, into the night 
outside. 

Madame Marx relaxed. 

‘My dear, she said, ‘You’ve 
been reading too much of Allan 
Poe. Read something bright and 
humorous and optimistic. Or 
else you’re going to produce a 
sombre .variety of Marxism that 
won't be any good.’ 

‘What’ asked Marx despera- 
tely, ‘do I read?’ 

‘Here I have this Publications 
Division pamphlet of all of Mr. 
Chavan’s speeches.’ 

‘Humorous?’ 

‘Mighty.’ 
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Karl read. 

‘All communists are the same. 
The Russians will come to aid 
of thé Chinese in a war with 
India.. That was Mr. Chavan, 
speaking in Bombay, on his way 
to takeover as Defence Minister. 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’ said Marx. He 
held his sides and rolled over. 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’ he said again. 

‘Now, isn’t that funny?’ de- 
manded Madame Marx. 

‘Isn’t it!’ said Marx, still hold- 
ing his sides as though he were 
protecting its stitches. 

‘Isn’t it sunny?’ asked Madame 
Marx. 

‘Terribly,’ said Marx. 

‘And witty and informed?’ 

‘Like an elephant!’ 

‘Okay,’ said Madame Marx, 
‘Tye a whole collection here of 
the awfully clever and funny 
things Mr. Chavan had said. 
Read them Karl, and go slow on 
the heavy stuff you’re swotting. 
Tt’ll do you a foul lot of good.’ 

Marx turned his mangy head 
with the grandeur of Greek 
tragedy to regard the calendar on 
the wall. 


‘The date,’ 
date!’ 

‘What about the date?’ asked 
Madame Marx. 

‘After ten-thirty this night,’ 
said Marx stricken, ‘I'll be thirty.’ 

Your fault, Karl, said she. 
“You did nothing to make good. 
You got yourself lost in that stupid 
dialectics of yours. And you 
even stood poor Hegel on the 
head, which you oughtn’t to have 
done.’ 

_ ‘Poor Hegel,’ said Marx. 
sorry.’ 

‘What’s the use of being sorry,. 
Karl? It’s just Platonic to be that. 
I hate to see you Platonic. Look 
at the other Marxes, Groucho 
and the lot. They didn’t waste 
their time reading Edgar Allan 
Poe. They made good, Karl, 


he moaned, ‘thie 


Tm 


I believe if one is not a Marxist 
continues to be one after 


thirty, 
—Y.B. Chavan 


they made good. Sit up, Mangy 
Head, and do something.’ 

‘Do what? pleaded Marx. 

‘Go and do something construc- 
tive, said Madame Marx, with 
a woman’s natural sense of the 
practical and socialistic. ‘Invent 
the Surplus Value.’ 

Tm working on it, to tell you 
the truth.’ 

‘But what sort of surplus 
value? That’s the question all 
real socialists ought to face.’ 

Marx sat back and pondered. 

‘My theory, he said, ‘is that 
capital is crystallised labour.’ 

‘No,’ said Mrs. Marx. ‘That’s 
so only if you're going to stay 
a Marxist after thirty. Other- 
wise the theory ought to be: 
all bright ideas are crystallised 
nonsense. Can you face it, Karl!’ 

Marx was sobbing. 

‘And’, continued Madame 
Marx, vehemently, ‘what do you 
think of Surplus Value itself?’ 

‘ʻI don’t know,- said Marx. 
‘I do don’t know any more.’ 

‘After thirty you ought to be 
able to have deutschmarks in 
your pocket. Then after forty 
you ought to be able to pilot a 
roadster. At fifty you ought to be 
able to live in a bungalow and 
spend a thousand deutschmarks 
a month on electricity. At sixty 
you ought to be on somebody’s 
pay roll and talk of socialism 
humorously, and, your children 
be covenanted officers in tbe 
private sector. At eighty you 
ought to be threatening not to die 
but to cross the floor.’ > 

The clock struck ten thrty. 


‘Ooooooh,’ cried Karl Marx, 
‘Tm thirty, and still Karl Marx.’ 


‘My poor dear,’ sobbed 
Madame Marx, stroking his 
beard. j 


Outside, in the blue night, the 
spectre was haunting. 


—Charyaka 
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REAPING THE WHIRLWIND 


nations in the tense wider world. 

“We gonna burn America 
down,” a Negro rioter cried on 
TV last night. It’s not going to 
let itself be burned down. The 
Negro need to hate after so 
many years of oppression has 
evoked a _ counter-hate. The 
secessionist and separatist slogans 
of that Newark conference, where 
moderates were afraid to be mod- 
erate, can bring us to a second 
civil war. 


The Newark programme of * 


partition, violence and race 
hatred can destroy the moderates 
on both sides and burn the 
bridges to reconciliation. We 
cannot fight apartheid in South 


OPIUM SMUGGLING IN INDIA 


centre in India, reaches nearly 
to Rs. 1,00, 000 in Indian currency. 

Because of the high margin of 
profit in the international market, 
formidable gangs operate this 
dope racket. There has been large- 
scale buying from the local ‘dea- 
lers’ for the external markets. 


(Continued from Page 31) 


Africa and advocate it in the 
United States. We cannot fight 
White racism and applaud Black 


` racism. 


Perhaps the wisest words 
spoken at Newark came from 
Dick Gregory after the conference 
was over when he said, “This is 
what happens in a revolution. 
The oppressed have assumed the 
personality of the oppressors.” 


But there is no way out, ex- 
cept to learn to live together. The 
other way lies Negro suicide and 
mutual destruction. You need 
only look around at the realities 
of the world—Nigeria’s tribal 
civil war, for example—to see 


(Continued from Page 36) 


Since underworld operations are 
governed by the golden principle 
of two-way traffic, contraband 
opium is exchanged with’ gold, 
watches and other goods smuggled 
into this country. 

The most prominent operation 
relates to 14 miles of sea strip 


that America’s pluralism and 
social conscience makes the fight 
for its preservation in a peaceful 
solution a duty not only to our- 
selves but to a world poisoned 
by fratricidal irrationality. For 
the black man, too, America 
offers something better than 
Africa. Out of this turmoil let 
us together build a better 
America, at last fulfilling the 
great egalitarian vision of its 
founders. 


The first, the essential step, 
must be to end that insane and 
costly war in Vietnam before it 
engulfs us in the final cataclysm 
of war with China. 





dividing India and Ceylon where 
these smugglers operate like sea 
bandits with fully armed and 
powerful launches. Because of the 
speed at which they move about 
ané their intimate knowledge of 
the area, they often escape the 
striking force of the Government. 
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AGRICULTURE 


(i) Production 

(a) Foodgrain 

(b) Oilseeds 

(c) Cotton 

(d) Sugarcane (Gur) 
(ii) Agricultural colleges 

(a) Intake capacity 

(b) Agriculture colleges 
(iii) Total wells 


IRRIGATION. 
Area irrigated (Gross) 
(i) Firm power available 
(ii) Localities electrified 
CO-OPERATION 


(i) Co-operative Societies 
(ii) Membership 


(iii) Percentage of rural 
families covered 


Position at the 


Beginning of End of 


Unit first plan 


1950-51 


Lakh tons 29.00 
Lakh tons 0.80 
Lakh bales 0.90 
Lakh tons 0.53 


Number -= 
Number 1 
Number 
in lakhs 6.16 
(By the end 
of 1955-56) 


Lakh acres 28.93 


M.W. 7.5 
Number 32 
Number 4908 
Number 

in lakhs 1.99 
Percentage 

to total 1.5 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


(i) Rural population served 


(ii) Panchayats 
(iii) Panchayat Samities 
(iv) Zila Parishads 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


(i) Veterinary dispensaries 
(ii) Veterinary hospitals 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


(Ð School going children 
(a) 6-11 years 


(b) 11-14 years 
(c) 14-17 years 


(ii) Educational Institutions 
(a) Primary Schools 
(b) Middle Schools 
(c) High Schools 
(d) Higher Secondary 
Schools 
(e) Colleges 
(f) Universities 





Percentage 
to total — 
Number 2475 
Number = 
Number = 
Number 88 
Number 57 
Percentage 
to total 14.8 
Percentage 
to total 5.0 
Percentage 
to total 1.7 
Number 4336 
Number 732 
Number 175 
Number — 
Number 32 
Number 1 


TOURIST TRAFFIC 


AHEAD 


Position at the 





Beginning of End of 





third plan Unit first plan third plan 
1965-66 1950-51 1965-66 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
(i) Intake capacity 
44.69* (a) Degree level Number 60 670 
0.56 (b) Diploma level Number — 1180 
1.74 (ii) Technical and professional 
0.68 colleges Number 8 32 
410 INDUSTRIES 
$ Small scale Industrial units 
7.52 registered Number a 16 5863 
5 956) (196 
seen Loan Advanced to Small i, 
scale units Rupees 1,22,500 1,18,95,349 
(1954-55) (1964-65) 
51.41 ROADS 
Total mileage Miles 11371 18909 
on HEALTH 
(i) No. of medical colleges Number 1 5 
(ii) Primary Health Centres Number — 230 
(iii) Family Planning Centres 
22,571 (a) Urban Number — 55 
(b) Rural Number = 232 
14.33 (c) Mobile Number = 23 
Ci») Dispensaries Number 143 215 
33 (v) Hospitals Number 223 320 
(vi)) Inpatient beds Number 4996 11775 
WATER SUPPLY 
100 (i) Urban water supply schemes 
7388 _. completed Number 5 7h 
232 (ii) Rural Piped water supply 
26 schemes completed Number — 94 
LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT 
(i) Intake capacity in craftsmen 
127 training institutes Number — 4168 
204 (ii) Labour Welfare Centres Number 6 29 
; (1954-55) (1965-66) 
(ii?) Employment provided Number 9012 = 1,49,387 


(1957-58) 1965-66) 


, ; (1955-56) (1965) 
21.0 Foreign Tourists — Number 1500 25,200 
g Income from foreign Rupees P 
10.0 tourists f in lakhs 5 50.4 
i Home Tourists Number 
19038 in lakhs 6.5 12 
1756 Income from Home 
398 tourists Rupees 1975 2.40 
(lakhs) (crores) 
336 ELECTIONS i 
88 Total number of votes polled 1952 1962 
3 Assembly 32,61 ,442 34,06,350 
Parliament 35,26,957 54,15,561 


*Based on four yearly moving average from 1962-63 to 1965-66. 
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breaking mew ground... 
Punlop is ai the root 
of this modern agriculture 











As the old agricultural methods 
gradually give way to the 
new, mechanised and 
scientific farming 

helps the Indian farmer 

to cover much more ground 
and produce a greater 
‘eld per acre than was 
possible before. 
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In this drive for more food- gi $ 
grains and other crops, Dunlop Ea 
is helping in a fundamental 

\vay—with tractor tyres for better, 
faster ploughing, with Transmission 
znd Vee belts for lift irrigation and agro- 
industries. And Dunlop also pioneered 
the manufacture of pneumatic tyres for 
bullock carts which greatly improves the 
efficiency of these vehicles—a fact of vital 
importance since bullock carts play such an 
important role in the country’s transport system. 


D> DUNLOP INDIA 


—keeping pace with India’s Farm Modernisation 
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SPECIAL 
CONCESSIONS 


TO THOSE WHO DONATE TO 
PRIME MINISTER’S DROUGHT RELIEF FUND 


sk POSTAL 
Remittances are exempted 
from payment of Money 


Order commission and Postal 
and registration charges. 


% INCOME TAX 


Certain exemptions are made 
under the Income-Tax Act for 
cash contributions on pro- 
duction of receipts as in the 
case of the National Defence 
Fund. 


% RAILWAY FREIGHT 


Gifts to specified consignees 
of medicines, vitamin tablets, 
food articles, clothing and 
blankets are carried free of 
charge by goods train or by 
passenger train. 


EEE el 


ye ENTERTAINMENT TAX 


Those arranging benefit 
shows in aid of the Relief 
Fund may approach the State 
Governments concerned for 
permission and exemption 
from Entertainment Tax. 


% CUSTOMS DUTY 


Gifts from abroad for relief 
in scarcity areas are exempted 
from Customs Duty. 


* CHEQUES 


may please be made out 
in favour of Prime 
Minister’s Drought Relief 
Fund. 


The contributions most welcome are foodgrains, tinned vegetables, 
milk powder, biscuits, multi-vitamin tablets, medicines, clothes 


and blankets. 


These may be sent to Bihar Relief Committee, 


Patna, Uttar Pradesh Relief Committee, Lucknow, local branch 
of the Citizens Council or Red Cross Society or to Central 
Relief Committee, New Delhi. ` 


HELP THEM FIGHT THE DROUGHT 


DA 66/F4 
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WHEAT FLAKES 


“Sad Over 110 years’ experience 
sae ’ Ss. distinguishes our products 
FA à 


MOHAN MEAKIN BREWERIES LTD. ESTD. 1856 


(formerly Dyer Meakin Breweries Ltd. yoo 
Mohan Nagar (U. P.) - Solan - Lucknow - - Kasauli — 








Quer final aim can only be a classless society with equal economic 
justice and opportunity for all, a society organized on a planned basis 

for the raising of mankind to higher material and cultural level, to a > 
È cultivation of spiritual values of co-operation, unselfishness, the spirit 


of service the desire to do right, goodwill and love, ultimately -a world 
order. rything that comes in the way will have to be removed, gently 
if poss forcibly if necessary. And there seems to be little doubt 
that coercién will often be necessary. 


bo. DONATE GENEROUSLY 





Be . to 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU MEMORIAL FUND 


Space donated by a well-wisher 
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STOP THIS DOUBLE TALK 


I} has become a matter of habit for the Central . 
Government to deny_almost as a matter of-routine 
that there has been any discrimination in the Centre’s 
treatment of the States with non-Congress Ministries 
in the matter of food allocation. ` Andin this game, 
the Union Food Minister seems to have excelled- 

‘others : and everytime the charge is made, he comes_ 
out with a torrent of figures to confound the public. ~ 


The Union Food Minister’s denial of Central dis- 
crimination: was effectively punctured ‘by Sri Nam- 
boodiripad during his last visit-to New Delhi “when 
he pointed òut the amazing discrepancy between the 
Centre’s announced allocation and the actual arrival 
. of stocks in Kerala. Of course, in the propaganda 

baliyhoo that the Centre keeps up, this uncomfortable 
fact was sought to be played down. 


This week the visit of the West Bengal Ministers to ` 


New Delhi has exposed another canard by the Centre. 
Only the day before the arrival of the West Bengal 
Ministerial team, Sri Jagjivan Ram gave a demons- 


tration of his capacity for equivocation when he . 


threw the blame.for West Bengal’s acute food crisis 
at the door of the State Government for its failure to _ 
. implement its own procurement programme. 


This was very lucidly refuted by West Bengal’s 
Information Minister before the New Delhi press. Sri 
Sommath Lahiri disclosed that-last year when the 
food deficit in West Bengal was 21 lakh tonnes, the 
Centre had supplied over 16 lakh tonnes; while this 
year, when the State’s deficit is estimated at 24 lakh 
tonnes (that is, three lakh tonnes more than last 
year’s), the Centre’s allocation for West Bengal— 
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eyen taking the latest promised quota—would be 
around ten lakh tonnes by the end of the year. Qut 
of consideration for theʻacute food difficulty all over 
the country, the West Bengal Government has deman- 
ded only 15 lakh tonnes, that is, less than what the 
Centre had actually supplied to the State’s Congress 
Ministry last year. 

In this context, Sri Jagjivan Ram’s tactic of blaming 
the West Bengal Government’s procurement record 
for-the State’s acute -food shortage is misleading and - 
dishonest. . For, the procurement target of the State 
Government itself was only two lakh tonnes, of which 
it has so far been able to collect just over one lakh 
tonnes; in other words, the shortfall in West Bengal’s 
procurement programme was less than one lakh 
tonnes, while the Centre has so far committed itself 
to giving this year six lakh tonnes less than what it 
gave West Bengal last year. ` 


Apart from this record of dereliction. of responsi- 
bility at the governmental level, the Congress leader- 
ship at.the- Centre cannot escape: political respon- 
- sibility for what the West Bengal Congress hed done 
to sabotage’ in advance the State’s procurement pro- 
gramme for this year. Towards the end of last year; 
.as part of the election-eve strategy, the Congress 
Ministry in- West Bengal had ‘abolished the levy 
system, obviously as a desperate vote-catching move 
among rich peasants and also to placate the big rice 
stockists who are its patrons. The effect was that in 
the high season of procurement, that is, ‘between 
December and. February, the big’traders could corner 
the bulk of the stocks. The weakness of the United 
Front Government—‘which has made no bones about 
it—has been that it did not go in for drastic measures 
immediately on assumption of office. However, 
even if it had done that, the internal procurement in 
West Bengal could never have been such as to cover 
up the Centre’s patent lapse in meeting. the admitted 
„deficit in a State with the lowest per capita acreage of 
“food production in the entire country, a State which 
has the largest bloc of industrial population. 

The Central Government is thus holding back West 
Bengal’s barest requirements while blaming the United 
Front Ministry for its procurement shortfall, a state 
of things: which has largely been the creation of the 
very party which is ruling at the Centre. 


It is time that the Centre refrains from such ton- 


` gue-in-the-cheek attacks on non-Congress Govern- 
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ments by deliberately trying to mislead public opin- 
ion. No one denies that the Central Government 
is faced with a difficult situation with regard to food- 
stocks position; the Union Food Minister has himself 
complained that the crisis has been aggravated by 
President Johnson personally holding up the sanction 
of wheat sale to India. Instead of indulging in double- 
talk in its dealings with non-Congress Ministries, 
Sri Jagjivan Ram will be spending his time and 
energy profitably if he seeks the support of all the 
State Governments for a nation-wide campaign of 
protest against American blackmail. This will 
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not only bring about the necessary pressure of world 
opinion on Washington, but will also create that 
climate inside this country, in which all would be 
prepared to share the shortage equitably, and the 
surplus areas will volunteer to come to the help-of the ' 
deficit pockets. : x 


National will to face the food crisis can be 
generated by only such a political crusade against 
Johnson trading on our adversity and not by petti- 
fogging discrimination against the States which have 
thrown the Congress out of office. 


IMPORTANCE OF BIRLA PROBE 


HE Birlas are deeply shocked that politicians 
should seek to malign them and call their network 
of industries an “empire.” 

Through their chief executive they have made it 
clear officially that the vast network is being run 
entirely in the public interest and out of purely patrio- 
tic and altruistic considerations. They are in short 
nation-builders and not empire-builders. If their 
companies make huge profits it is only in the national 
interest. Their innumerable shareholders are mightily 
pleased with the way the brilliant Birlas.run their 
industries and are more than satisfied with the divi- 
dends so charitably distributed to them. They do 
not ask questions like ignorant MPs of the Left variety. 
The Birla family is fullof geniuses who have received 
excellent modern education abroad and have tra- 
velled widely in the national interest. Even if this 
was achieved at the expense of the various industries 
controlled by them, it was done only so that so much 
genius might not be lost-to the nation. Second and 
third generation Birlas have their own networks, 
and the principles of natural justice require that they 
should not all be clubbed together and described as 
the “Birla Empire.” 


Considering the great sacrifices they have made the 
Birlas are naturally amazed at the demand for a tho- 
rough investigation of their affairs instead of loud 
acclamation of their patriotic endeavour to keep the 
maximum number of industries possible under their 
own control entirely in the interests of efficiency and 
good management. All of which only shows that 
there is nothing so obnoxious as man’s base 
ingratitude. 


There is surely no need to go deeply into the Birla 
chief executive’s statement that the poor Birlas had 
to state their case through the Press only because 
they could not go to the august Rajya Sabha and they 
felt called upon to clarify matters in the interests of 
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the thousands of shareholders of the Birla companies. 
The role of the Birlds and their money in the elections 
to the Lok Sabha and some of the State Assemblies 
has been widely discussed in the country and needs 
no recapitulation here. What is of immediate interest 
to the public is the extent of growth of Birla House 
in the last twenty years in terms of control over vital 
sectors of the national economy as well as influences 
over the nation’s political structure and administrative 
apparatus, the methods employed by the Birlas to 
bring about rapid expansion of their industries and 
the place and role of the thousands of shareholders 
who are so much talked about now. 


The chief executive’s generalized narration of the 
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Birlas’ business methods cannot cut much ice in 
view of the fact that the structure of all companies 
is more or less the same and this fact did not prevent 
the many malpractices eloquently brought out by the 
Vivian Bose Commission in respect of another empire 
of the same variety. Every company has shareholders 
—and not only the Birla firms—and everyone knows 
that these hapless creatures have little say in running 
the companies concerned. They are satisfied with 
a minimum dividend and have neither the time nor 
the inclination nor the resources to look too closely 
into company affairs. What happens to shareholders 
who show too much unhealthy curiosity is not alto- 
gether unknown. 


The point is that allegations have been made 
against the Birlas by responsible and duly elected 
Members of Parliament, and no democracy can shirk 
full investigation into these charges except at the cost 
of undermining popular faith in the democratic sys- 
tem of government. Public opinion will not be satis- 
fied with loud protestations of innocence from the 
chief executive of the Birla concerns. The Hazari 
Report has provided enough indication to warrant 
a full-fledged inquiry into all the business practices 
of the Birla industries. 

It is not for the Birlas or their chief executive or their 
newspapers to lay down. what is in the public interest 
and what is not. Public interest in our country de- 
mands first and foremost that the stranglehold of a 
handful of affluent families on the national economy 
must be ended as the first and most vital step towards 
the establishment of the egalitarian society on which 
the people of India have set their sights. 


Even more urgent is the study by an impartial high- 
“power body of any charges of a serious nature brought 
by representatives of the people against the biggest 
of private sector houses. The people have a right to 
know whether these charges are true or not, and then 
to decide what should be done if they are proved to 
be correct. ' 


If the record of the Birlas is as clean as it is claimed 
to be, there seems to be no valid reason why they 
should create such a furore over the suggestion for 
an impartial and thorought inquiry; in fact, they 
should welcome an opportunity to place all the facts 
before investigators so as to maintain their image 
untarnished not only before their shareholders but 
before the public at large. The plea that an investi- 
gation of the kind suggested will be “a dangerous 
precedent” is spurious : past inquiries into the affairs 
of respectable big ones in the private sector have been 
quite revealing, despite the severe limitations imposed 
by the enormous “‘pull” of the “captains of industry” 
concerned. In fact, considering everything, the 
patriotic Birlas whose only interest is the welfare and 
prosperity of thousands of shareholders should have 
voluntarily submitted their accounts and conduct 
of business to impartial scrutiny under the aegis of 
Parliament, democracy’s most vital instrument. 


The chief executive who says with a touch of 
melodrama that “there is nothing to hide” and that 
“we are open to questions and will have no hesitation 
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in answering the same” should have no difficulty in 
persuading his bosses that the best way to invite pur- 
poseful questions and provide convincing answers 
is by insisting on a thorough investigation by a high- 
power body made up of competent, impartial men. 
But this is precisely what the chief executive appears 
to be at great pains to prevent. 

The charges that have been made amount to accusing 
the Birlas of acquiring enormous wealth at the cost of 
the people, of building up an empire of vastdimensions 
in the years 1947 to 1967, of cornering and pre-empting 
licences, of exercising undue influence over politicians 
and officials in high places, of being in a position to 
snuff out competitors, of utilizing moneypower to 
secure deals most favourable to themselves at the cost 
of the public exchequer, of moving steadily towards 
a position in which they can hold the nation totally 
to ransom. It is absurd to suggest that “specific 
charges” are needed to warrant an inquiry of the 
kind demanded. Specific charges can arise only out 
of investigation. It is such an investigation that the 
Birlas make it appear that they are most anxious to 
prevent. 


The Birlas will no doubt make the fullest use of their 
great influence and power to prevent an investigation. 
It is up to Parliament and the Government to con- 
vince the people that it is possible in this country to 
Investigate the affairs of even the Birlas. They owe 
it to themselves and to the democracy which they 
represent, 


—C. N. Chitta Ranjan 
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: Morarji Desai’ s. Battle Order 


1 

GR Morarji Desai has spoken. 

He has declared his firm re- 

solve to freeze wages and Dearness 
Allowance. 

The working class has answered. 

It has unitedly declared its 

firm determination to fight wage 

and DA freeze. As a first step 


‘a nation-wide general strike has 


- employer and its employees, it has 


been called on. September 11, 

` What is the issue ? The issue is 
no longer confined only to the 
immediate implementation of the 
recommendations of the Gajen- 
dragadkar Commission appoin- 
ted by- the Government itself 
to determine the quantum and 
mode of paying DA to ‘the Central 
Government employees. The 
real issue is the present economic 


crisis and- the effort of Big Busi- - 


ness to solve it at the cost of the 
working class in thé first instance, 
and generally of the people. Thus 
from a narrow question concern- 
ing only the Government. as -an- 


become a question which has 
national importance. 

The background to the present 
situation is the struggle of- the 
Government employees to secure 
full neutralisation for rising cost 


. of living and the demand of the 


\ 


State Government employees for 
parity in pays with their colléagues 
in the Central Government. 
The Central Government 
employees including those in the 
Secretariat, PWD, Defence, 
P &T, Railways, Civil Aviation 
etc., and various public-sector 
employees (to whom the. pay 
structure of Central Government 
employees is applicable) had been 
getting DA ds recommended 
by the Das Commission, which 
offset the rise in cost of living, in 


_the case of class IV and class III 


employees from, 90 per‘ cent to 
70 per cent. 
living 
Government refused to implement 
the same and withheld the 
increase from 145 points to 155 
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c When the cost of | 
index rose to 155, the 
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points: since adjustments are 


- made only if a 10-point rise has 
- been-registered. Instead, it unila- 


terally -imposed a cut ‘and paid 
DA varying from 75 per cent 
to 70. per cent neutralisation. 


1966, the index had jumped by 


another 10 points to 165. This, 


also was paid at the arbitrarily 
reduced rates. The Government 
employees reacted sharply to 
this; demonstrations were held 
before the residence of the Prime 
Minister and the Finance Minis- 
ter and ultimately the Govern- 
ment - appointed two Commis- 


' sions, both under the chairman- 


ship of Sri Gajendragadkar. The 
first was to determine the question 
of balance of payment from 145 
points of the cost of living index. 
And the second was to go into the 
question of quantum of neutrali- 
sation. The first Commission 
upheld -the arguments 
employees and ruled that. the 
balance be paid as per the Das 
Commission Report. In the 
meantime, the index had gone 
up: to” 175 points. 

The Second Commission was 
boycotted by most unions of 
Central Government. employees 
as`the term of reference was 
clearly loaded against them. 
However, it proceeded to give 
its findings in June 
recommended neutralisation at 
rates which.were totally unaccep- 
table to all organisations of 
employees. In the meantime, 
the price.index has moved up to 


` 195 and is now at 206 (May) 


though if the average is taken, 
10 points have not yet been 
reached beyond: 195. Never- 
theless, even the ‘unsatisfactory 
DA for 20 points (175 to 195) 
remains unpaid. 

Besides the unions of Central 
Government employees, all 
Central T.U. organisations—the 
INTUC, AITUC, HMS, UTUC 


have declared the neutralisa- - 


- these decisions - 


of the’ 


‘tion of P & T Employees,. 
Confederation of Central Govern- . 


1967 and. ment Employees, uniting various. 


- called 


tion rate iconen by the 
Gajendragadkar - Commission 
as unsatisfactory. The Central 
Government employees continue -` 


to press for 100per cent neutralisa- 

` tion. ' 
This was in May 1965. By June ` 
recommendations of the Com- 


There are two other important 


mission. One is that there should 
be parity’ in payment between 


the Central Government and the. 
- employees. - 


State Government 
The second is~that the wage 
structure should be revised after 
two years or when the index reach- 
es 235 points, ‘whichever is earlier. 
- The. Finance Minister _ has 
decided that the Government 
will not accept the recommenda- 
tions regarding revision of wage 
structure 
DA due in cash. 

- As could only’ be expected, 
aroused -instan- 
taneous and widespread dis- 
content. The INTUC-led National 
Federation of Indian Railway- 
men declared its intention to go 
on a one-hour protest general 
strike on Sept. 11. Other organi- 


sations of Central Government . 


employees including the All 


- India -Railwaymen’s Federation, 


the All-India Defence Employees. 
Federation, the National Federa- 


unions of Central Government 


employees, have all joinéd in. a ` 


joint Council of Action and have 
for a 24hour General 
Strike on Sept.. 11. The INTUC’s 
Defence Federation has also 


. decided to fall in line and has 
24-hour general | 


called for a 
strike on that day. The AITUC 


~. has fully ` supported the call for 


a general strike and has decided 


to call out workers in all industries _ 


on a Solidarity strike on Sept..11. 

In this situation Sri Morarji 
Desai made a further move. At 
a meeting of leaders of all Cen- 
tral TU organisations 
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-and will not pay the 


‘a 


Central Government employees 
unions on August 11 he declared 
‘firmly and frankly that the non- 
payment in cash of DA and 
freeze on wages will not be con- 
fined only to Central Govern- 
ment employees but will cover 
all sections of employees and 
workers—in the States, in lécal 
bodies, in public sector and in 
the private sector. Thus what 
was intended was a total DA 
and wage freeze to cover all 
office and industrial workers. 

Sri Morarji Desai had care- 
fully planned his move. He 
knew that in all states, State 
Government employees had 
been agitating and struggling for 
parity of wages and DA with 
those of Central Government 
employees. Now the Gajendra- 
gadkar Commission had recom- 
mended this. He knew that with 
the limited financial resources 
of State Governments they will 
have to depend upon Central 
Government to implement this. 
At the meeting of the Chief 
Ministers held recently at New 
Delhi, the proposal to freeze 
DA and wages was put forward. 
However, a packet deal was pre- 
sented—wage freeze, dividend 
freeze and price freeze, all nicely 
wrapped up under the attractive 
cover of “naitonal interest”. 

It is a matter of deep concern 
that the Chief Ministers of all 
States except that of Kerala 
agreed to the proposal. 
Morarjibhai declared with great 
complacency at the meeting called 
by him on August 11 to discuss 
the matter with TU leaders that 
all Chief Ministers except one sup- 
ported his proposals. 

Having secured this consent, 
the Central Government moved 
quickly. It called a meeting 
of Party leaders in Parliament 
on August 10 and of TU leaders 
on August 11. The Government 
was represented at these meetings 
by Sri Morarji Desai, Sri Chavan 
and Sri Hathi. Their case was 
put forward by Morarjibhai. 

What is it that they say? Briefly 
put, the argument is as follows as 
explained at the meeting with 
T U leaders on August 11 where 
I was present on behalf of the 
AITUC. 

According to Morarjibhai, we 
are in a serious situation, Due to 
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the failure of monsoons, food- 
grains are in short supply. There 
is a slump in many sectors of 
industry. Prices are rising. The 
vicious circle has to be broken 
and this calls for sacrifice. So there 
is'a three-point proposal. 

The first point is that DA 
increase to Central Government 
employees and to all other employ- 
ees and workers, whether in public 
sector or private sector. should not 
be given in cash. According to 
his calculations a sum of Rs. 
30 crores would be needed to meet 
the DA increase accruing to 
Céntral Government employees 
with the index at 185 points; and 
another Rs. 30 crores upto 195. 
To meet the liability to State 
Government employees a sum 
of Rs. 32 crores for 10 points 
would be needed. In the public- 
sector enterprises, Rs. 11 crores 
for 10 points will be required, 
and in the local bodies Rs. 14 
crores for 10 points. Since liability 
has already accrued for 20 points 
this makes a total of Rs. 174 
crores, ; 

According to Sri  Morarji 
Desai, if- all this money is in- 


` jected into the economy, there will 


be a steep rise in prices. Hence, 
he could not agree to it. As he 
put it himself “to give cash 
would be a dereliction of duty.” 
However, he said, his proposal 
was not a wage freeze, but only 
deferred payment. No cash would 
be paid upto March 31, 1968 
when the position would be 
reviewed. As he put it, he was 
accepting the recommendation of 
Gajendragadkar Commission for 
DA except with regard to 
immediate payment of cash.. - 
The second point of the pro- 
posal is that prices must be con- 
trolled. One step towards con- 
trolling prices is the ‘deferred 
payment’ of DA. Another would 
be severe punishment to those 
who sell foodgrains beyond the 
stipulated prices. 
made it plain that Governunent 
cannot accept the responsibility 
of supplying foodgrains to all. 
At present, it is supplying them 
in some form or another to 12.5 
crores of people and has to sub- 
sidise it to the extent of Rs. 118 
crores. Secondly, there are no 
supplies. If the monsoon 
favours, and is neither more 


Morarjibhai _ 


nor less, then the position will ` 
ease. If not, then Morarjibhai 
‘said the position would be much 
worse and many more sacrifices 
would be called for. ; 

The third point of the proposal ` 
is a dividend freeze. What exactly 
does it mean ? Dividends will 
not be allowed to be distributed 
beyond a prescribed limit. Of 
course, this does not mean profit 
freeze, concluded the Finance 
Minister. “How can profits be 
controlled, he said. “All that can 
be done is to ask the com- 
panies not to distribute the pro- 
fits beyond the laid down limit 
but retain them in the shape of 
a reserve fund for ploughback.” 

Morarjibhai’s statement in 
Parliament the next day was es- 
sentially along the same lines. 

These are the proposals. What 
is the reality ? i 

The reality is the present eco- 
nomic crisis in which the policies 
of the ruling party have enmeshed 
the country and their efforts to 
get out of it by throwing theburden 
entirely on the working class 
and the people. 

By now everyone is aware of 
the recession which has overtaken 
heavy industries like steel, coal 
mining, structural engineering 
etc., and light industries like 
textile, light engineering, sugar 
etc. In all these thousands of 
workers have been thrown 
out of jobs through closures, 
retrenchments, lay-off. Earnings 
have been cut by reducing produ- 
tion, proposals are there for a 
four-day or even three-day week 
(cutting wages by 50 per cent) 
even in such reputed public 
sector enterprises like HMT 
But this has not proved enough. 
Now wage freeze and DA 
freeze is being brought in. 

A feature of the present situa- 
tion is that with the recession, 
prices have not come down— 
they continue to soar. The reason 
for this is the monopoly grip 
on our industry and finance. 

Sri Desai talks of ‘dividend’ 
freeze and poses this as an equal 
sacrifice with wage freeze. But 
divident freeze is a hoax. All 
the profits above those whose 
distribution as dividends 
is- frozen, will remain with 
the capitalist. True, the frozen 
DA is contemplated to be put 
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in Provident Fund and is re- 
turnable to the worker. But no 
one can equate DA, which is 
supposed to partially offset rising 
prices, with dividends. A frozen 
DA which cannot be used by. the 
workers to buy necessities of 
life now, is ‘a negation of the 
very logic of DA. A piece of 
bread, a spoonful of ‘dal’, and a 
shirt cannot be equated with the 
conspicuous spending on limou- 
sines,' wines and pleasure jaunts. 
Besides, dividends are only a 
part of the story. What about 
the huge salaries, the commis- 
sions, the perquisites? Freez- 
ing these at the present level of 
several thousands each month 
per pérson cannot be taken as 
equal sacrifice by any serious 
minded person. 

And what is the “truth about 
the wage-price spiral. The 
facts—proverbially hard nuts to 
crack—tell a story which should 
really be captioned,  “‘price- 
wage-spiral.” The wages are for 
ever trying to chase prices in 
India. Take only one instance, 
while ‘the Gajendragadkar Com- 
mission was sitting, the DA 
had already been in fact frozen. 
But the prices jumped from 165 
points to. 175 points, to 185 
points, to 195 bpoints and now 
the monthly figure is 206 for May 
1967:! A rise of 31 points for 
which DA has not been paid.. 
No money on this account has 
been pumped into the economy, 
and yet prices continued to rise. 

If payment of DA was a 
factor of- importance, even if 
it was not the sole factor as the 
‘wage-price spiral’ theory would 
make it out to be, why did prices 

- rise in this period and why do 
they continue to rise ? 

This is so because, prices are 
determined in India not by 
workers’ spendings, but by the 
monopolists who have a strangle- 
hold on our economy. 

It may be said by some that 
prices of non-agricultural . goods 
have risen because of the lag in 
agrarian production and more 
specifically food shortage. And 
food production depends on 
a kind monsoon. The argument 
is self-defeating. For, if this is 
true, all that we need to bring price 
down is an invocation to Indra 
(the god of rain) to forget our 
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sins and be kind. But prices move 
upward inspite of the greatest 
kindness of Indra. Favourable 
crops may temporarily bring down 
prices to a very small extent. 
The trend over the years has been 
of a consistent and sharp rise 
in prices. 

As to the determination to 
hold prices—the decontrol of 
sugar is sufficient indication of 


the seriouseness with which the - 


Government is fighting inflation. 


Coal prices have jumped up in- 


spite of what the Government 


wanted. The Annual Plan for- 


1967-68 itself makes it clear that 
prices cannot be held under the 
present scheme of- affairs. 
Hence the talk about a nice 
package deal handed by the wiz- 
ard Morarjibhai is in fact nothing 
but an attempt to hit the 
employees, the workers and the 
common people and save the 


` monopolist, the landlord and the 


Big Business. 


To curb prices, the ‘ost: es- 
sential first step is nationalisa- 
tion of banks. This one step will 
go a long way to break the grip 
of big finance on our resources, 
will hit speculation and will yield 
a good revenue to the state. 
But this the present Government 


will not do because nationalisa- -- 


tion of banks will hit the mono- 
polists. ‘Steps must be taken to 
loosen the stranglehold of these 
gentlemen—the 75 houses of 
monopoly on our finance and 
industry. Unless this is done, all 
talk about curbing the price 
line is a mere eye wash. But can 
the servant check the master 
The servant is vacillating to act 
even in a limited way in the case 
of just one of these 75, the House 
of Birlas—despite an able exposure 
by the Hazari Report and des- 
pite prima facie evidence on other 
counts. 

Food production may rise in 
any year if monsoons are good. 
But must we depend on the 
fickleness of the clouds and the 
bounty of the US? The only way- 
out is land reforms in the in- 
terest of the peasants. However, 
the tie up of the rulers with big 
landed interests prevents. this. 

Thus, the issues on September 
11 are not merely the issues of 
Gajendragadkar’s recommenda- 


tions. Due to Morarjibhai’s effort 
to extend the proposal of wage 
freeze (which in reality is a wage 
cut in real terms) to all workers, 
his anxiety to put forward phoney 
solutions like dividend freeze and 
good monsoons’ spread in right, 
proportions over September and 
October, his desire to bolster 
the economy by spurious mea- 
sures and safeguard the profits 
of monopolists and the loot. of 


landlords—due to all this, the 


real issue now is whether the 
people of India can force this 
Government to take measures 
which will go towards a last- 
ing solution of the problem. 

Morarjibhai’s-package deal is 
opposed by the people’s package 
deal—No wage or DA freeze, 
nationalise banks, introduce im- 
mediate land reforms, hold prices 
break the grip of the 75 monopoly 

ouses. 

At a time when the Finance 
Minister talks of witholding cash 
DA as an anti-inflationary 
measure, a sum of Rs 268 crores 
as revealed by the Economic 
Times, has already been injected K 
into the economy by him since 
February this year. Simultane- 
ously with the proposed with- 
holding of workers? DA, a bill 
has been introduced in' Parlia- 
ment for creating a special se- 
curity force, for industrial estab- 
lishments (we all know itr eally 
means a police force to fight the 
workers on which Rs. four crores 
will be spent. 

Hence the trade, unions are 
justified if they do not believe 
in the bonafides of the ‘solution’ 
offered by Sri Morarji- Desai. 

Democratic opinion in this 
country must grasp the real facts. 


. Government will make an effort 


to paint the workers claim to 
DA as if it is against the interests’ 
of the nation, and thus, try to 
create a gulf between the two. 

But in reality, tħere is no such 
gulf. The Finance Minister’s 
proposals hit the entire nation and 
shield those who are responsible - 
for the present situation of 
rising prices, recession, shortag- 
es and dependence on US for 
food. The workers’ struggle though 
couched in terms of their own 
demands, is in reality a strug- 
gle for a better deal for the entire 
nation: 
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MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 





Change-over to Regional Languages 


Goon after the last General 
Election, the State Education 
Ministers met in Delhi under the 
leadership of Dr. Triguna Sen, 
the new Union Minister of Educa- 
tion, and recommended that edu- 
cation “at all levels and in all 
fields”, including technology and 
medicine, should be imparted in 
regional languages. 

They decided that every effort 
should be made to ‘complete’ the 
change-over in five years, but as a 
“minimum programme it should be 
completed at undergraduate level 
during the period.” They recom- 
mended adequate safeguards for 
linguistic minorities, including the 
people of the hill districts of 
Assam who have adopted English 
as the medium of education.? 


MPs’ Committee 


The MPs’ Committee on Educa- 
tion, which met soon after the 
Education Ministers’ Conference, 
welcomed the decision for the 
‘change-over to the regional lan- 
guages as the media of education 
in universities and suggested a 
time-limit of five years for the 
completion of the process both at 
the undergraduate and post- 
. graduate levels. It also suggested 
that it should be an objective of 
national policy to maintain college 
teaching through Hindi medium 
in non-Hindi areas. This, it 
thought, would meet the needs 
of the minorities and ‘‘of those 
who desire such education”. The 
Committee suggested that all-India 
Institutes should use Hindi and 
English as the media of education.” 

The Education Ministers and 
MPs made these recommendations 
after discussing the Report of the 
Education Commission. 





The author is a Lecturer in 
English, Patna University, 
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The Education Commission has 
favoured an early switchover to 
regional languages as the media 
of education on sound pedagogi- 
cal principles. It is of opinion that 
learning through the foreign me- 
dium has not only prevented the 
spread of knowledge to common 
masses, but has also created a 
barrier between them and the 
elite. Not only that. It has made 
the process of learning very diffi- 
cult. It has compelled the students 
“to concentrate on cramming 
instead mastering the subject 
matter.” 
gional languages will make educa- 
tion “more effective and useful” 
for it will facilitate grasp and 
understanding of the subject- 
matter and will enable students 
to express themselves with clarity 
and ease. 

` Another significant point, the 
Commission emphasises, is that 
the change-over is necessary in 
view of the fact that regional lan- 
guages have already been adopt- 
ed as the media of education at 
the school stage all over the coun- 
try and a sudden change-over to 
a foreign language as the medium 
of instruction at the college stage 


is a great handicap for students. - 


English as a medium of expression. 
is a tremendous handicap for 
them. 


Change-over Urgent 


The Commission looks at the 
problem not only from a pedago- 
gical point of view but also from 
the point of view of the larger 
interest of the country. It finds 
the change-over to regional lan- 
guages “both urgent and essential 
for the development of Indian 
people and as a way of bringing 
together the elite and the masses.” 

Secondly, it can ‘“‘make scienti- 
fic and technical knowledge more 


The change-over to re- | 


easily accessible to peple in their 
own languages and thus help not 
only in the progress of industrial- 
isation but also in the wider 
dissemination of science and the 
scientific outlook.”4 The Com- 
mission quotes Rabindranath 
Tagore to substantiate its point: 

“In no country in the world, 
except India, is to be seen the 
divorce of the language of educa- 
tion from the language of the 
people.’’5 


Proiest Against Change-over 


This recommendation of the 
Commission, and of the different 
bodies set up to discuss the Report 
of the Commission has provoked 
a lot of controversy throughout 
the country. Some people call it 
the product of a policy based on 
“the lowest common denominator 
of regionalism, faddism and obs- 
curantism”;® others see in it a 
deliberate attempt to errect ‘‘bar- 
riers to the free movement of the 
educated” and to make it “‘diffi- 
cult for different language groups 
to understand one  another.’’” 
Those who are not so vehemently 
opposed to regional languages 
want to keep the recommendations 
unimplemented in the name of 
non-availability of text-books, 
reference books and research jour- 
nals in Indian languages. Some 
of them want to prove that “‘the 
conversion of higher education to 
16 regional languages is not 
technically feasible whether in 5 
or in 15 years; and that an 
attempt in this direction would be 
disastrous both financially and in 
terms of academic standards.’’8 

The first question which the 
opponents of this switch-over to 
regional languages pose is that it 
will lead to “fragmentation, ex- 
clusiveness and linguistic rivalries” 
inside the country. To answer this 
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question one can look at multi- 


lingual nations like the USSR and . 


Switzerland. In the USSR, fifty- 
nine languages are used as the 
media of instruction, most of them 
upto the university stage, and yet 
there is nothing like linguistic 
rivalry threatening the unity of 
the country. Š 
Many people dismiss this exam- 
ple by referring to the Com- 
munist Party machinery inside the 
Soviet Union which, they say, is 


the real uniting force. Even if one- 


accepts this logic, what can one 
say about Switzerland which has a 
population of only about five mil- 
lions but uses three principal Euro- 
pean languages—German, French 
and Italian—not only as media of 
instruction but also as official 
languages? If a small country 
like Switzerland has strong sense 
of nationality despite the fact that 
there is nothing to distinguish 
its people racially, religiously or 
culturally from their neighbours 
speaking the same languages as 
sections of them do, there is no 
reason why a vast country like 
India whose people are bound by 
cultural, religious and racial bonds 
should be afraid of disintegration 
or balkanization simply because 
people will be educated in their 
own mother-tongues. 


Contrast 


One may point out the contrast 
by bringing in the cases of such 
multi-lingual States as Indonesia, 
Burma and the Philippines where 
linguistic diversity is a real threat 
to national unity. But that would 
be over-simplifying the issue. All 
these countries have been under 
colonial rule till recently and the 
rivalry we find within different 
linguistic groups is the rivalry 
between different regions trying to 


divest ‘‘the mainstream of econo- . 


mic development to its main 
territory.” . 

This is true of India as well. 
That is why the Bengali population 


comes in‘conflict with the -Bihari ° 


workers in industrial and mining 
areas in Bihar and with the Assa- 
mese in the tea plantation area of 
Assam. That is why the people of 
Andhra Pradesh and Madras are 
out to agitate for the location of 
the fifth steel plant in their respect- 
ive States. As each linguistic group 
is becoming conscious, it wants to 
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prosper as fast as itcan. Not only 
that; it is ready to be dominated 
by any other linguistic group. 


Economic Issues 


The fact that the Economic 
issues are there in the mind of the 
opponents of the switch-over to 
Hindi and other regional languag- 


es can be illustrated by an editorial* 


of The Hindu (August 9, 1967) : 

“It should be observed that, 
while language barriers will be 
raised against the educated in the 
non-Hindi States, the Hindi speak- 
ers will have the advantage of 
movement over a wide region of 
northern India. Thus the policy 
favours a minority of Indians at 
the expense of majority.... 

“It is not likely that the coastal 
States, which owe their advanced 
position to their link with the out- 
side world, will easily jettison the 
use of English which is vital to 
their economy. What is more like- 
ly that they will increasingly ignore 


` the Hindi region which is the 


most backward area in the coun- 
try.” 

The argument emphasises two 
points : 

(i) the use of English has been 
of economic advantage of the 
coastal States; 

(ii) the switch-over to Hindi 
and other regional languages will 
give more employment opportuni- 
ties to Hindi speakers than to 
others. f 

Both these points are inter- 
linked. The Hindu wants English 
to continue not because it is 
essential for the unity of the coun- 
try, but because it provides more 
employment opportunities to some 
people than to others. It is, thus, 
an opposition based on economic 
considerations, the slogan of 
threat to the unity of the country 
is raised just to disguise the main 
issue. 

The democratic public opinion 
will not be, I hope, misguided 
by such arguments. It will not 
allow those who are in favour of 
the continuation of English as the 
medium of instruction to have 
this say because it puts those who 
are educated in English-medium 
schools in an advantageous posi- 
tion. And it has been already 
pointed out in an article by this 
writer in the Mainstream,” who 


those pcople are and from what 
section of society they come. ` 
At the same time the progres- 
sive people should see to it that 
the new situation is not exploited 
by one section of people to its 
advantage at the cost of others. 
If Hindi alone is used as the 
medium of instruction in alJ-India 
institutes of learning, including the 
medical and engineering colleges 
run by the Central Government, 
the fear that it will “give an im- 
mense advantage to the students 
from the five Hindi.States which 
will be using their mother- 
tongue”! may prove true. 


Flexible Approach 


Such institutions can safely be 
made multilingual; apart from 
Hindi and English, those regional 
languages should be used in such 
institutes which are used by a 
sizeable number of their students. 
For instance, I.I.T., Madras, will 
have more students from the 
southern region than I.1.T., Kan- 
pur, and there is no harm if some 
South Indian languages are also 
used as media of instruction in the 
Madras Institute. Only such a 
flexible approach can eliminate the 


fear of the non-Hindi speakers and - 


make them willing to accept 
Hindi as a link language. As The 


Hindw? has pointed out, “Nobody - 


in effect is opposed to the develop- 
ment of Hindi as a link language 


` which may gather importance as 


an all-India medium in course of 
time. What is unacceptable is the 
attempt to force Hindi down the 
throats of everyone alien to Hindi 
in the space of a few years”. 
The comment reminds one of what 
A. M. Dyakov has written on this 
issue in the National Problem in 
India Today : “It is most probable 
that Hindi will be regarded as the 
most convenient means of com- 
munication throughout India after 
English has ceased to be the official 
language of the country and: the 
medium of instruction in all 
educational establishments. But 
this can only be achieved when the 
vernacular is used in the adminis- 
trative apparatus of the non-Hindi 
speaking States and in teaching at 
all levels, that is not only in primary 
schools, but also in secondary 
schools and universities.” 

The point that switch-over to 
regional languages will make it 
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difficult for different language 
groups to understand one another 
is based on the assumption that 
the students will not be taught any 
language other than the mother- 
tongue. It is needless to say that 
this assumption is completely base- 
less, The Education Commission 
has endorsed the three-language 
formula worked out by the 
Government, the MPs’ Com- 
mittee has favoured a two- 
language formula but nobody has 
advocated that students should be’ 
asked to learn regional languages 
only. If economic considerations 
work asa powerful motivating force 
(and there is no doubt that they 
do), the non-Hindi speaking stu- 
dents will voluntarily read Hindi 
to equip themselves for jobs in 
regions outside their own. Besides, 
they will learn English or any 
other foreign language in order to 
qualify themselves for higher edu- 
cation. The Commission has real- 
ised the significance of foreign 
language teaching very unambigu- 
ously : “To avoid any misunder- 
standing we would emphasise that 
this (in the switch-over to regional 
languages) does not mean the 
shutting out of English or other 
world languages. In fact, we will 
profit from these languages all the 
more when our education becom- 
es more effective and useful.’’4 


No Burden 


If Hindi and/or English is 
learnt by the people of different 
linguistic groups, there is no 
reason why India will be divided 
into isolated intellectual pockets. 
Hindi and/or English will be a 
powerful tool for inter-State com- 
munication whereas English and/ 
or other foreign languages will 
be used for international com- 
munication. 


` It will be incorrect to say that 
this sort of arrangement will be 
a burden on students. There are 
many countries where a foreign 
language is taught. Compulsorily 
in most of the advanced countries 
majority of the people read a 
foreign language even if it is an 
elective subject. That is what we 
find in the USSR, Germany 
Japan, Turkey and Egypt. In all 
these countries the medium of 
instruction is the mother tongue; 
but most of the students learn at 
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least two languages, the mother- 
tongue and a foreign language. 

People are apt to be multi- 
lingual without much difficulty 
provided they realise the need for 
being so. This can be proved by 
analysing the language-habits of 
people living in cosmopolitan cities 
or in border areas. A Kannada 
speaker who has been living in 
Hyderabad for a considerable 
period of time knows nearly three 
other languages: Urdu (Hindi), 
Telugu and English. Bihari stu- 
dents know mostly two languages, 
Hindi and English but the author 
has met many Bihari settlers in 
Darjeeling who can fluently read 
and speak Bengali and Nepali. 
All these facts refer to the point 
that the fear of intellectual isola- 
tion because of the change-over to 
regional languages is a highly 
exaggerated one. 


Our Languages undeveloped ? 


The view that Indian languages 
are not developed enough to write 
research articles and carry on 
higher education through their 
media is erroneous. This argument 
simply proves that Indian intellec- 
tuals are not accustomed of using 
their mother-tongue for these pur- 
poses. Once they start the process, 
all the difficulties will be gradually 
overcome. The moment the acade- 
micians start working in their own 
languages, the language purists, 
who are making a lot of fuss in 
preparing dictionaries and coining 
queer words and technical terms, 
will be overwhelmed by new words, 
and expressions borrowed from 
English, German, Russian and 
other languages and new dimen- 
sions will be given to existing 
terms and expressions. 

That is how the undeveloped 
languages of the past have become 
developed languages today. If the 
Soviet Union has succeeded in 
adopting some such languages as 
the media of instruction which 
had no written literature before 
the Revolution, there is no reason 
why our languages, which are well 
developed and are deeply rooted in 
our soil, cannot be used as media 
of education at the higher level as 
well. Were not Sanskrit, Persian 
and other Indian languages used 
for literary and philosophical 
intercourses before the Britishers 
came to India? Is it not a fact 


that the East India Company was 
itself divided in the beginning 
whether to introduce English or 
Sanskrit and Persian as media 
of education ? 


Equally erroneous is the view 
that the switch-over to Indian lan- 
guages should be postponed be- 
cause there is an acute shortage 
of textbooks, reference books and 
research journals in these langua- 
ges. It is true, we do not have any 
books of high standard available 
in these languages but how can 
they be available unless they are 
not needed? To quote Sri A. L. 
Mazumdar, a Gandhian educa- 
tionist : “Books are not going to 
fall from heaven! What writer or 
publisher would care to bring out 
college books in Gujarati, Marathi 
or Bengali when there is no market 
for it? If a university decides that 
from a particular year instruction 
will commence in a particular 
language, books are certain to 
flow soon in the market. It is a 
simple question of demand and 
supply.”15 


The fact that no Secondary 


School Board hascomplained about ` 


the dearth of text books in the 
mother tongue bears testimony to 
the validity of Sri Mazaumdar’s 
logic. There may be some diffi- 
culty in getting standard original 
books for postgraduate classes in 
the beginning, but the problem is 
bound to be overcome in course of 
time. On the other hand, if the 
decision is postponed in the name 
of paucity of books, the difficulty 
will never be solved. 


Many people question the feasi- 
bility of translating a large number 
of textbooks in regional languages 
within a period of five years. It is 
high time such strenuous calcula- 
tions are stopped in favour of 
something concrete and construc- 
tive. One can find out how the 
old Osmania University of 
Hyderabad could get all the text 
books translated in Urdu when it 
was the medium of education in 
medical and engineering faculties 
as well. One can as well find 
out how Rabindra Bharati Uni- 
versity (Calcutta) is imparting 
education through Bengali medi- 
um. Perhaps more concrete issue 
will come out for discussion 
if those who have the experience 
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of working in these institutions 


come forward to share their views 


with others. , 

So long as English is read as 
one of the languages by the stu- 
dents of higher classes (the Com- 


mission has recommended that it . 


must be used as a library language, 
and also that the knowledge of 
another foreign language besides 
English should be a requirement 
for a doctorate degree and, in 
certain subjects, even for the 
Master’s degree) there is no reason 
why each and every book and/or 
journal should be translated in 
Indian languages. And will it be 
an uphill task to translate all 
standard books within a period of 
five years if the job is taken up not 
only by the government agencies, 


but also by universities and pri- 


vate publishers? 


Transitional Difficulties 


Whatever difficulties the educa- 
tionists may feel at the moment 
because of the switch-over to 
regional languages will not last 
long. And these difficulties are 
bound to arise even if the decision 
is postponed for five or ten years. 
Nobody is ‘going to translate and 
publish textbooks in regional 
languages unless there is possibi- 
lity of their large-scale consump- 
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tion in near future. The Govern- 
ment alone is not capable of 
fulfilling this task because of the 
chronic diseases from which it 
suffers. What is to be done then? 
Should the decision remain inde- 
finitely postponed .so that some 
persons who have a better back- 
ground of English education may 
go on dominating in all walks of 
life, or should a break be made 
boldly? 

The teachers of the present 
generation (even the young ones) 
ate bound to face a lot of diffi- 
culties because of this change- 
over, simply because they have 
formed the habit of delivering their 
lectures in English. But teaching 
does not mean delivering lectures 
only. If it means communication 
and exchange of ideas, is it not a 
fact that most of the students find 
it difficult to follow what their 
teachers speak in the classroom, 
and more so when they are made 
to speak in tutorial classes and 
seminars ? If the author is forgiven 
for this frank confession, is it not 
true that many college teachers 
find it difficult to discuss their 
problems in English and what they 
do is a mere reproduction of a 
few sentences from a number of 
books, sometimes holding con- 
flicting views ? Is it not true that 
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sometimes even a doctor’s thesis 
is nothing but a collection of sen- 
tences borrowed from different 
sources, not because the candidate 
does not have origin ideas, but 
because he hesitates in producing 
his ideas in his own language? 

If all these are facts, it is high 
time we give up hypocrcy and 
switch over to regional languages 
for all educational purposes. Only 
then our education can be more. 
purposeful and more -democratic 
than it is today. 
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National Problem in India . 


NAXALBARI REPORTAGE—V 


WE went to the Sub-divisional 


court at Siliguri and 
found Sri Bidhan Maulik, the 
Bangla Congress leader of 
the place. From the time we 


met him he remained with 
us throughout our. stay in Sili- 
guri. He helped us a lot by 
introducing us to all political 
personalities in the town. Later 
he put us in touch with the local 
leaders of Naxalbari. He also 
helped us in many ways to under- 
stand the situation. As a lawyer 
he is well acquainted with the 
nature of litigations between jote- 
dars and share-croppers. From 
the facts and explanations given 
by him I could see clearly where 
the gap lay between the official 
version on the land system and the 
reality. 

He took us to the bungalow of 
the then SDO of Siliguri, Sri 
Deepak Ghosh. After the Prasad- 
jote firing, Sri Ghosh had become 
a controversial figure: We found 

him to be a young man, aged 
` about 25 or 26, We learnt that 
he was living practically alone in 
that big bungalow, with only a 
servant: He was then busy writing 
a report to the Government on 
the tragic firing at Prasadjote. 
He seemed to be worried and 
under pressure. There was none 
by his side with whom he could 
hold any consultations. 

Naxalbari, he told us quite 
emphatically, was a political pro- 


blem. At first he was not willing | 











The previous four instalments 
of this reportage appeared in 
Mainstream, July 8, 15 and 
22 and Independence Day 
Number. Two special articles 
by Sri Pannalal Das Gupta 
in Mainstream, July 8 and 
August 19 also deal with 
Naxalbari. 
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The Land System 
ASIT BHATTACHARYYA 


even to concede that the political 
objective of the rebel leaders not- 
withstanding, there was an acute 
land problem behind the move- 
ment. The increase in population, 
he said, was not much of a pro- 
blem, because the increase had 
mostly been in the urban areas. 
He adduced various . facts and 
tried to refute the argument that 
irregularity in the distribution 
of surplus land of the jotedars 
that had vested in the Govern- 
ment was responsible for the gene- 
sis and popularity of the move- 
ment. Before going into this 
aspect of the matter we should 
mention the facts given by him on 
the land system in the Terai 
region. 
Ryoti Title 

A 200-square mile area of the 


Terai region (excluding 45. square 
miles covered by forests and tea 


.plantations) has always been in 


the khas possession of the Govern- 
ment. Unlike in the rest of Bengal, 
the’ system of Permanent Settle- 
ment with the Zemindars was not 
introduced here. Under Act X 
of 1859 and later under Act VII 
of 1879, ryots used to get land on 
lease from the Government. for 


` specified periods. In legal parlance 


it was called ryoti title and not 
Zemindari title. 

Ryots holding this title are call- 
ed jotedars. Before the Estates 
Acquisition Act of 1954 came into 
force, there were 860 jotedars 
in this area. The economic condi- 
tion of the jotedars varied, though 
they held the same kind of title to 
land. Some of them used to pay 
an annual revenue running into 
thousands òf rupees,,while some 
were small peasants engaging a 
few hands for cultivation. Ob- 
viously, they cannot be lumped 
together as a class, even though 


they have equal status so far as 
title is concerned. 

The primary objective of the 
Government, it is said, was to 
ensure that a class of interme- 
diaries did not grow up under the 
jotedars enjoying ryoti title. In 
many parts of undivided Bengal, 
for instance in Barisal (now in 
East Pakistan), there grew as 
many as 24 categories of inter- 
mediaries between the actual tiller 
and the Zemindar who paid reve- 
nue direct to the Government. 
These intermediaries used to get 
small quantities of share of the 
“farm surplus” and all of them: 
had the legal right to’ alienate 
land through gift or sale. (The 
even tenor of village life in East 
Bengal began to be disturbed from 
the beginning of this century or 
even earlier than that, not only 
because the price of jute, the main 
cash crop, was subjected to arti- 
ficial fluctuation in the interest 
of British capital, but equally due 
to the enormous number of inter- 
mediaries who had no responsibi- 
lity in cultivation but who enjoyed 
title to land. But that is a different 
matter.) 

It is claimed that in the Terai 
region the Government was, from 
the very beginning, determined to 
Prevent the growth of intermedia- 
ries at different levels. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, made appropriate 
laws and declared that it might at 
best recognize a class of under- 
ryots just under the ryot-jotedars, 
but it would not recognize any 
other category of intermediary or 
inferior tenurial form. 

The intention of the Govern- 
ment, no doubt, was honest, but 
it was found invariably—from 
the British period to the post- 
independence period—that the 
more progressive a law or its 
avowed aim was in theory, the 
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mote reactionary it became in 
practice. It was inevitable, because 
the socio-economic reality was 
not taken into account when the 
laws were framed. The result was, 
the attempt to impose well-inten- 
tioned legislations from above, 
without changing the objective 
conditions or the correlationship 
of class forces, failed. Reality 
invalidated the law and reasserted 
itself. 


Tika System 


The same is true of the Terai 
region. The SDO told us that 
though the Government never 
wanted a host of under-ryots com- 
ing up, that is precisely what 
happened. Like the chukani sys- 
tem in the adjoining district of 
Cooch-Behar, the tika or thika 
system arose in the Terai region. 
Since it was not sanctioned by 
law, the whole thing developed as 
a totally illegal practice. Under the 
thika system, an under-ryot would 
cultivate a land taken on oral lease 
from the jotedar. In the same way 
some one else under him could 
take the land on thika. As the law 
did not recognize the right of the 
under-ryots, the mukh-thika sys- 
tem—or taking thika by word of 
mouth of the jotedar or his repre- 
sentative—came into vogue to 
evade the law. = 

The under-ryot has no document 
to prove that he has cultivated a 


certain piece of land and therefore _ 


he cannot go to'a court when fac- 
ed with eviction. He is left com- 
pletely at the mercy of the jote- 
dars. In other words, a progressive 
legislation creates objective condi- 
tions advantageous to the re- 


actionaries. Bargadars or share-- 


croppers are deprived of legal 
rights to the land they cultivate 
and therefore they have to depend 
helplessly on the jotedars for their 
living. ; 

There is little doubt that a sec- 
tion of the Terai peasants have 
lost all faith in law and therefore 
have taken the law into their own 
hands. The thika system is mainly 
responsible for this ‘situation. In 
fact, the law never recognized the 
reality; consequently the people 
living in the world of realities 
could never get their very real 
grievances redressed through law- 
ful means. Ultimately they took 
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the course of striking at the law 
itself. f 

When these realities are borne 
in mind, the facts'furnished by the 
SDO appear in a dffferent light. 
During the period from January 
1964 to May 1967, he told us, only 
11 cases of eviction of share- 
croppers were registered at court. 
During the same period, altogether 
160 cases relating to share-cropp- 
ing were filed at court, of which 
only 11 were decided in favour of 
the jotedars. 


_ From these facts, the SDO 
wanted to reach the conclusion 
that -the discontent of the share- 
croppers was an empty slogan. 
Actually, however, his conclusion 
betrays his ignorance of the' reali- 
ties of the situation. There is an 
uprising of the peasantry in the 
villages. In 1959, also there was a 
strong movement for land in the 
Terai. The small number of litiga- 
tions, under the circumstances, 
points to one conclusion : the 
peasants have neither the means 
nor the opportunity nor the right 
to go to the court. They do not 
appeal to the law because the law 
gives them no protection. How 
can a share-cropper who has taken 
land on mukh-thika get a locus 
standi in a court of law? Figures 
divorced from socio-economic re- 
alities prove nothing or may be 
used to prove anything one likes. 


” False Records 


Sri Bidhan Maulik later ~in- 
formed us that the jotedars do not 
use the share-croppers for share- 
cropping, but for committing 
breach of the peace. Under sec- 


tion 107 of the IPC, they are: 


detained and their crops are taken 
away by the jotedars. It is an 
open secret. This was also con- 
firmed by Sri Sourin Mitra, the 
CP(M) -leader, in a separate 
interview. 

What then is the remedy? Legis- 
lations will be of little avail, 
because one law can change 
another, but no law can change 
the reality. Sri Maulik suggested 
that jotedars should be required 
to keep registers of their share- 
croppers in which full details 
about the land, the amount of 
revenue and the time from which 
the land is being share-cropped 
would be entered against the 


name of each share-cropper. If 
share-croppers are changed, such 
changes should be recorded in 
the registers without which they 
would not have legal validity. 
Copies of the registers would be 
kept at the sub-divisional and dis- 
trict headquarters and all changes 
of share-croppers would have to 
be, notified to the authorities 
concerned. 

Sri Sourin Mitra held that a new 
survey should be made so as to 
reveal the true state of affairs with 
respect to actual possession of 
land. Such a survey will make it 
possible to prepare a genuine re- 
cord of the jotedars and share- 
croppers. The old records are full 
of false entries and quite unsuit- 


able as a basis for introducing ‘ 


effective changes. 

The proposals given by Sri 
Maulik and Sri Mitra are comple- 
mentary to each other. Without 
a fresh survey and records made 
thereon, the proposed register of 


- share-croppers cannot be prepar- 


ed. There is little possibility, how- 
_ever,-that their proposals can be 
put into practice easily. After the 
Moghul period, when the. Kanun- 
go system as well as the, docu- 
ments prepared: by the Kanungos 
were destroyed, repeated promises 
of granting tenancy rights were 
given to the peasantry, from the 
time of Warren Hastings right up 
to the present day, only to be brok- 
en repeatedly. ate ate 
We are all too familiar with 
that history to believe in rapid 
changes being possible readily. 
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Islam Asa Factor in Indo-Pak Relations 


Co: Mohammed: Ahmed, an 
official biographer. of President 
Ayub Khan has reproduced in 
his book My Chief an interesting 
conversation between his Chief 
and the late Nawabzada_ Liaquat 
Ali Khan in early 1950. President 
Ayub who was a General at that 
time is reported to have advised 
his Prime Minister for taking 
military action against India. “His 
advice was based not only on what 
he considered ‘growing bellicosity 
of India’, butalso on military and 
strategic considerations which 
seemed favourable for Pakistan. 

But to General Ayub’s utter 
dismay, the Nawabzada brushed 
aside his suggestion by saying, 
“while you have in mind only 
military and strategic considera- 
tions, I have to think of the whole 
of the sub-continent. Have you 
ever realized what would happen 
to the Muslims on the;other side 
in case of an all out. war?” 

~Mohammed Ahmed has cited this 
incident to show that while his 
Chief had a “realistic” approach 
to Indo-Pak relations, the 
“politicians” at the time dominat- 
ed by the refugee elements were 
obsessed with what he called 
‘motional and irrational con- 
siderations’. 

This shows that of particular 
importance to the Muslim League 
leadership of Pakistan was the 
fact that a large number of 
Muslims lived in India.. No 
doubt, they had done, precious 
little to save their interests, except 
for issuing statements and taking 
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steps which had proved sources 
of agony and embarrassment to 
millions of Indian Muslims. Yet, 
aremote feeling of identity-did 
linger. on’ in the minds of the 
Pakistani leadership that an all 
out war with India would directly 
harm Indian Muslims, and thus 
should be avoided. 

On the other side, a man like 
Jawahar Lal Nehru, born and 
bred in the traditions of national 
unity, could not become oblivious 
of the ugly repercussions, the 
conflict could have for the Indian 
Muslims. He said so quite a 
number of times in his speeches. 
He could not also ignore the 
emotional attachment he had 
with a large section of the Muslim 
population, especially the Pathans 


and the Indian “Muslim refugees. ‘ 


This is pérhaps as important, if 
not more, as the feelings he 
had for the well-being of the 
Hindu population of East 
Pakistan. 


Love and Hate. E 


. We thus see a peculiar pheno- 
menon of love and hate in the 
relations of two countries till the 
old guard leadership remained in 
power, either in India -or* in 
Pakistan. This also explains the 
fact that in spite of an intense 
cold war lasting over years, and 
an actual military confrontation 
in Kashmir for about 15 months, 
the avoidance of a full-scale war 
remained an important object of 
the policy of thetwo countries 
vis-a-vis each other. 

With the rise of military 
Jeadership in Pakistan, the earlier 


feelings of kinship which some of 
the Muslim League leaders had 


with Indian Muslims had ‘been 
pushed to the background. This 
along with the Chinese involve- 


ment, American arms aid and an 
over-simplified view of India’s 
various difficulties provided some 
of the most important causés 
leading up to the tragedy of 1965. 
~ One of the fundamental fac- 
tors, however, was a feeling among 
the: leaders of Pakistan that so 
little was common between them 
and India that a war on Kashmir, 
which they were sure to win, could 
be regarded as a fair solution of 
the problem. Unfortunately, the 
same attitude persists till now in 
that country. Infact, its dimen- 
sions have assumed proportions 
much more frightening and alarm- 
ing than even before the conflict. 

What is the solution? To 
answer it, let us first begin with 
a couple of truisms. The first one 
of them is that we have to live 
with Pakistan. The second is 
that the creation of Pakistan was 
nejther the result of the so-called 
inevitable clash between the Hindu 
and the Muslim cultures, nor was 
it due to any inherent inability of 
Islam to co-exist with other 
religions. It was mainly due to thé 
policy of British imperialism 
which was aimed at encouraging 
clash of interests between the 
economicailly dominant and 
politically ambitious classes of 
both communities. 

To these two, we may add 
another truism by saying that 
since Pakistan has already been 
created and has been legitimized 
by our sincere acceptance of the 
fact, and India has adopted a 
secular Constitution, the grounds © 
of a conflict on religious basis do 
not exist, even if some could say 
that they ever existed. 

It also goes without saying that 
the only hope for the future of 
over. 600 million people of the 
sub-continent lies in the improve- 
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ment of relations between the 
two countries. This in turn is 
dependent on various factors 
both material and psychological. 


For example, it is obvious that . 


even if we wish today, we cannot 
for all times to come ignore the 
geo-political dictates of destiny 
which have moulded the sub- 
continent into a single economic, 
strategic and political unit. With- 
out mutual cooperation, India 
and Pakistan can neither face the 
danger from without nor tackle 
the challenge of poverty from 
within: ; 
Such cooperation will as much 
-depend on'-concrete steps of 
political and economic nature, , 
suchas a solution of Kashmir 
and joint scheme for the utilisa- 
tion of waters of common rivers, 
as upon emotional and psycho- 
logical factor. Keeping the past 
history in mind the psychological 
and emotional factors seem to be. 
of much greater immediate impor- 
tance than the steps of essentially 
political and economic nature. 


_ Strong Footing . ` 


In this respect we in India 
stand upon a very strong footing. 
When accused by Pakistan of 


being a Hindu State we can justly - 


point towards our secular Con- 
stitution. As compared to us, 
Pakistan inspite of the facts to 
. the contrary, professes. to be a 
State based upon Islamic ideology. 
The ideological cold war is thus’ 
reduced to a somewhat unreal 
confrontation betwéen the secular 
and the Islamic ideologies. ‘In 
the heat of the controversy, we 
seem to forget thatin India too 
live .about 60 million Muslims, 
‘the third largest population bloc 
in the world. Islamic roots of 
- these Muslims are perhaps -~deeper 
than those living in Pakistan. We 
have, of course, been talking-with 
pride about the fact of having so’ 
- Many Muslims.” But this is done 
either to counter Pakistani 


allegations of Inida being a Hindu ` 


State and ` following an` anti- 
Muslim policy, or as a publicity 
point to popularise ourselves in 
Muslim countries. 7 

.As an integral component of 
our national life or as an ‘impor- 
_tant factorin ‘our relations with 
Pakistan, the significance of the 
crucial position Islam occupies in 
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_ ween the two countries. 


India is yet tobe worked out. 
Islam, or more precisely speaking 


‘Muslims, can playa vital and in 
, fact, decisive role in the improve- 


ment of relations between the 
two countries. The Islamic 
affinity based upon cultural ties, 
family connections, and above all, 
on a very special type of personal 
affiliations among the Muslims of 
the sub-continent, can go a long 
way in providing a feeling of 


community between India and - 


Pakistan. It is the absence. of this 


feeling of community which has, 


been one of the important factors 
responsible for the. present 
impasse. $ i 


Mother’s Agony 


How strong this bond of kin- 
ship could be is evident from the 
fact that even during the last 
conflict in 1965 there were instan- 
ces where two brothers were found 
fighting against each other, on the 
opposite sides. One could not 
easily imagine the agony of a 
Muslim mother who was found 
praying for the safety and the 
well-being of both her. sons. This 
analogy of a Muslim mother can 


be taken as a symbol of the un-. 


breakable bonds of kinship bet- 
But in 
our pre-Occupation with acri- 
monious debaté we seem to have 
forgotten even her very existence. 

Just like the attitude of the 


‘Hindu extremist, who wants to 


disown .any impact of Muslim 
culture and religion, the leadership 
in Pakistan for various. socio- 
political and economic reasons, 


, seems eager to repudiate all the 


ties of our common heritage. Yet, 
even the Pakistani leaders have 
not been able to escape history. 
Attempts by Pakistani historians 
and intellectuals to do away or to 
Pakistanize anything~ connected 
with India and our common 


culture have*borne- little fruit. 


Perhaps as a reaction to this 
exercise in futility is the emergence 
ofa new trend among Pakistani 
historians and intellectuals to own 
wholesale everything onthe sub- 
continent connected -with the 
Islamic past. Not only Aurang- 
Zeb, but even Muslim rulers of 
Gujarat and Deccan thus become 
the great Pakistani rulers, and 
cultural figures like Khusro are 
owned as the leaders of the 


Pakistani culture. 

On a more popular plan, the 
attachment to the Indian past is 
expressed in the deep and con- 
tinued reverence shown to the 
great Muslim divines of India like 
Hazrat Khwaja Nizammuddin 

- Aulia and Hazrat’ Khwaja 
Mainuddin Chisti. Since chances 


of pilgrimage to their Mazars in _ 


India, have become difficult and 
indeed rare, the tendency now is 
to have local 
Dargahs in Pakistan. Recently for 
example, there arose a dispute in 
Karachi among four claimants for 
the Sajjada Nashini of the Dargah 


at Hazrat Nizamuddin in New . 


Delhi. nee ; , 

The adoption of Urdu, which 
is not the language of any region 
of Pakistan, as also of Bengali, 
which is common to both India 
and Pakistan, shows that, however 


“hard one may try one cannot pos- 


sibly disown one’s heritage. 
_In East Pakistan especially, 
this trend is more evident and 


`. Indian cultural heritage is being_ 


owned ona more secular basis 
with a pride due to it..But since 
our survey is not connected with 
Indo-Pak relations as a whole, we 
confine ourselves to the tendencies 
in West Pakistan alone which -is 
politically and culturally the more 


dominant partner in the affairs of — 


Pakistan. 
Indian Attitude 
Thus coming back to West 


Pakistan, one cannot fail, to note - 


that a good deal of work is being 
done there on --personalities like 
Maulana Azad, Maulana Hussain 
Ahmed Madani and other nationa- 
list Ulemas, in spite of the fact 
that. they were bitterly ` opposed 
to the creation of Pakistan. In 
Lahore, a publishing and research 
-institute has been established under 
the name of Abul Kalam Acade- 
my for the collection and publica- 
tions of Maulana Azad’s works. 
The Indian attitude towards 


such attempts has either been of . 


apathy and neglect, or of a self- 
righteous superiority complex 
. based ona cynical delight over 
the feeling that Pakistanis have 
not yet been able to find their 
identity. This attitude is neither 
fair to Pakistannor as a matter 


of fact, is helpful for us. ‘We must | 


instead welcome and encourage 
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“Gaddis” of such - 


r 


u 


all such efforts aiming at stressing 
the common Islamic affiliations 
between the two countries, 

A strong movement towards 
liberalism, and modernization in 
Islamic thought is in progress in 
both the countries. In India it is 
taking place because the Indian 
Muslims, as Dr. Zakir Hussain 
had once said, have for the first 
time in the history been placed 
in the position of being «“co- 
rulers” in a secular democracy, 
instead of being the rulers or 
the ruled. The attempts to 
adjust themselves to the situation 
and at the same time face the 
challenge of forces of science, 
technology and modernism are 
bound to encourage intellectual 
trends of great significance and 
benefit for the development of 
Islamic thought in Pakistan. 


Trend Towards Liberalism 


In Pakistan, Muslim thinkers 
and intellectuals -have to face 
the challenge of a modern State- 
hood. The process of adjust- 
ment between the dogmas, some 
of which are supposed to have 
been the very logic of existence 
of-Pakistan as a State, and the 
realities of modern world has 
already produced many a‘dilemma 
for the religious thinkers as well 
as political leaders. The trend in 
this confrontation between the 
modern realitiesand attachment 
with medieval ideas is unmistak- 
ably towards liberalism. 

This was initiated by Mr. 
Jinnah himself. In his inaugural 
address to the Pakistan National 
Assembly he made it clear 
that he wanted a fully secular 
and modern state in which there 
could not be any place either for 
a Muslim or a Hindu in the 
political sense of the term. He 
was categorical in stating that 
from points of view of law and 
politics, all citizens of Pakistan 
constituted one nation and there 
could not be any distinction 
among them. 

President Ayub inspite of his 
recent obsessions with the so- 
called dangers of Hindu imperia- 
lism has also been taking a 
remarkably modern attitude in 
matters like family laws, birth 
control and the supremacy of 
secular law. His recent theories 
about the  so-calleq Islamic 
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nationalism do of course look 
dogmatic and retrogressive. But 
they could be treated as an 
attempt by a desperate politician 
to play to the gallery. More 
significant is the fact that he has 
consistently refused to translate 
such slogans of his into any legal 
or constitutional ‘framework. 
Interestingly enough, even the 
so-called reactionary and ob- 
scurantist elements in Pakistan 
are taking a remarkably secular 
and modern attitude on some of 
the most important problems of 
the day. Maulana Moudodi of 
Jamat-i-Islami for example, has 
declared that Islam is incompati- 
ble with any form of dictator- 


ship and in the realities of 
modern world, parliamentary 
democracy is the best suited 


institution for the purposes of 


, fulfilling Islamic aspirations. 


All this could be of utmost 
significance for the development 
of Islamic thought in India. The 
result of this contact could thus 


_be, that while the influence of 


Indian Islam on Pakistani think- 
ing would help in checking 
chauvinistic tendency in that 
country, Pakistani experiments 
of co-relating dictates of religion 
with modern realities could 
provide a pertinent example for 
the solution of a number of 
problems of Muslim Law and 
society in India. 


Some Barriers 


Unfortunately, situation in 
India has been such, that there 
did exist some barriers against 
adopting such an approach, till 
very recently. But the present 
trend is definitely towards a 
more rational and liberal direc- 
tion as compared to a few years 
ago. Muslims have started play- 
ing an important role in Indian 
politics. It has become custo- 
mary in this regard to point 
to the election of a great Muslim 
scholar of the stature of Dr. 
Zakir Hussain as the President. In 
some ways, of still greater sig- 
nificance is the fact that in India 
of 1967, a Zakir Husain could be 
elected President inspite of the 
apparent weakness of the party 
which sponsored him. Compared 
to this, inspite of the strength 
associated with the overwhelming 
popularity of Jawaharlal Nehru 


and the nearly totalitarian 
influence of the Congress party, 
Maulana Azad could not even 
be considered for the Governor-- 
Generalship orfor the Presidency. 
It is well known that Nehru 
strongly desired it. 

The difference between 1947 
and 1967 is thus a very impor- 
tant one for the Indian Muslims. 
It not only ‘shows the growing 
strength of secular forces in 
India, but also of the position of 
importance Muslims are likely 
to occupy in the Indian body 
politic. The crucial role Mus- 
lims have played in some States 
like Kerala, U.P., Bihar and 
West Bengal in tilting the for- 
tunes of political parties during 
the General Election is another 
pertinent example. 


No Ground For Fear 


In such a situation there 
exists little ground for a fear 
complex among the Muslims. 
Without fear they can adopt 
any attitude they like, on pro- 
blems including that of relations 
with Pakistan. Muslims in fact 


- could render patriotic service to 


India’s national interest by pro- 
viding human channels of com- 
munication with Pakistan, 

Moreover, with the rise of 
local leadership in Pakistan and 
the stabilization of political 
situation in India, the earlier 
position of Pakistan acting as a 
self-styled protector of the 
interests of Indian Muslims in 
whose misery she seems to have 
developed a vested interest, has 
become obsolete and redundant. 
Especially after the conflict of 
1965, it must have become clear 
to the Pakistani leaders, almost 
with a dramatic impact, that 
Indian Muslims neither need nor 
desire any interference from them 
in the internal politics of their 
country. 

This can help Indian Muslims 
to break some of the self-imposed 
mental shackles... Towards 
Pakistan, too, they can adopta 
more rational, honest, sympa- 
thetic anda self-confident app- 
roach. The fact ‘that the official 
Indian policy is sincerely desirous 
of having good relations with 
Pakistan, could provide an added 
impetus to the belief that the 
Islamic link personified by the 
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60 million strong Indian Muslim 
community could be a positive 
factor of great importance in 
Indian policy towards Pakistan. 

It can be said that acceptance 
of an Islamic link of a positive 
nature would as much depend 
on Indian attitude as upon 
Pakistan herself. It is thus argued 
that since Pakistan insists that 
without the solution of the 
Kashmir problem to its satisfac- 
tion no cooperation between the 
two countries can take place, it 
is futile to imagine that any 
psychological approach could 
bear fruit. Mention can also 
be made of the recent anti- 
Indian tirade by the Pakistani 
politicians and the publicity 
media. 


Main Cause of Conflict 


Asa matter of fact, itis to 
counter all such tendencies that 
Islamic link between India and 
Pakistan is sought to be empha- 
sized. It is in India’s national 
interest not to pay too much 
attention to the periodic out- 
bursts of frustration of the 
Pakistani leadership.’ We must 
go on patiently and systematically 
in our efforts to build as many 
bridges of understanding as 


possible. 
" We should, therefore, not be 
unduly excited about the 


Pakistani threats, nor we need 
feel disheartened over Pakistan’s 
apparent refusal to respond to 
our friendly overtures. AS a 

senior partner in the common 
destiny of the sub-continent, 
having a vital interest not only 
in the maintenance of territorial 
status quo, but also in the peace 
and stability of the whole region, 
itis incumbent on our part to 
go on opening maximum avenues 
of dialogue with the people and 
if possible with the leaders of 
- Pakistan. Only then India will 

be able to create a body of people” 
in Pakistan whose vested inter- 

ests may lie in having good 

relations with India. As has 

already been said, the main cause 

of the conflict of 1965 was the 

absence of any group in Pakistan 

which had a vested interest in 

peace with India. - 

The question now arises, what 
can we do about it ? This would 
demand both a long-range and 
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. patriotism. towards’ 


a short-range approach. The 
long-range approach demands a 
change of our basic attitude 
towards Pakistan. We should 
not feel shy of owning the 
common Islamic heritage of the 
two countries. Indian Muslims 
particularly will have'to adopt 
an attitude which clearly demar- 
cates between a deep sense, of 
their own 
country anda sincere desire-for 
the well-being of our closest 
neighbour, Pakistan. 

Interlinked with this approach 
is the future of some of the 
important manifestations of 
Muslim culture such as the Urdu 
language, and important, Muslim 
institutions like the Muslim 
University at Aligarh. 
make little use of Islam asa 
positive factor in her foreign 
policy, if her politicians follow 
an unsympathetic attitude to- 
wards Muslim problems at home. 
The growing importance of 
Muslims in Indian politics in 
itself is a guarantee that we can 
visualize the’ future with a fair 
degree of- optimism. 

As regards short-range mea- 
sures, the situation is complicated 
because of Pakistan’s, refusal to 
open any channels of non-official 
communications. Yet, it can do 
immense good if India goes „on 
persisting in her efforts -towards 
improvement in means of com- 
munications and transport bet- 
ween the two countries, free 
exchange of books and periodi- 
cals and establishment of mutual 
trade relations and facilities for 


- easy travel on the entire sub- 


continent. 
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India can. 


AIl this will not only help 
normalization of relations on a 
general plane but would directly 
help in re-emphasizing and in fact 
re-establishing an Islamic link 
which at the moment looks 
shaken, if not broken. This in 
turn, could play a major role in 
the improvement of . Indo-Pak 
relations. As a gesture of her 
sincerity, - India can provide 
generous facilities to all tbe 
Pakistanis desirous of making 
pilgrimage to holy shrines and 
places in India. We should ` also 
welcome Pakistani scholars for 
study both in our secular as well 
as theological institutions. 


Immediate Need 


An immediate but imperative - 
need in this regard is for our 
universities to interest themselves 
with Pakistani studies either as an 
independent subject or as an 
important part of Islamic studies. 
Itis indeed a pity that in spite of 
our growing awareness of the 


importance of Islamic studies on 


the one hand, and need for 
improvement of relations with 
Pakistan on the other, not much 


. thought has been given to .the 


problems of study and research of 
what actually is happening in 
Pakistan. 

The study of Pakistani pro- 
blems, especially in relation to 
the position and role of Islam as 
represented in its various cultural, 
religious and social manifestations 
could provide valuable guidelines 
to our efforts towards creating a 


` feeling of community of destiny 


between the twin nations of India 
and Pakistan, , a 
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Vietnam And After 


AMERICAN foreign policy in 
East Asia is a disastrous mix- 
ture of anti-communist ideology, 
containing China as a great 
powér; smashing guerilla war, 
once and for all; economic impe- 
tialism; belief in our duty to 
police the world and in our invin- 
cible power; step by step involve- 
ment; and, finally, blind leader- 
ship. It must always be remember- 
ed also that all of these drives 
have behind them a vast military- 
industrial complex, ready at all 
times to supply the power and to 
profit from the successive wars of 
Pax Americana. ` 


Manifest Destiny 


Throughout our history we 
have faced West with great confi- 
dence. Beginning as colonials on 
our Eastern seaboard in the early 
sixteen hundreds, we gradually 
subdued the mid-continent and 
took it from the Indians and the 
Mexicans. It was our Manifest 
Destiny, our leaders told us, and 
all believed it. Arriving on the 
Pacific Ocean we acquired Alaska 
and Hawaii and seized the Philip- 
pines from Spain in 1898. 

Toward Europe we had an 
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inferiority complex. We had fied 
from her shores, in great numbers 
down to World War I, but we 
faced West with full confidence, 
so much so that the Texas fron- 
tiersman who now occupies the 
White House can rationalize’ his 
terrible predicament in Vietnam 
by talking expansively of our mis- 
sion in Asia, even proposing to 


„bring the Great Society to Asia, 


while it is withering at home. 

Of course our manifest destiny 
is another term for American 
imperialism. A long time friend 
of the United States, Sir Denis 
Brogan, accepted us as “‘the new 
imperial power” in a recent series 
of lectures. He did not discuss the 
powerful expansive forces generat- 
ed by our dynamic economy, with 
immense profits constantly de- 
manding investment and reinvest- 
ment, but he did find a great deal 
of our activity abroad to be 
“innocently imperialist in the sense 
that it does expect the world to 
turn American.” 

He warned also against our pre- 
Vietnam assumption of our 
omnipotence, saying : “The world 
cannot be made, by any exercise 
of American wisdom or power, 
a safe and agreeable place to live 
in....There are many problems 
in the world which the American 
people did not creaté and cannot 


solve.” He cautioned, too, that, 


“the leaders of the new countries 
cannot be conjured out of the 
earth by the most massive doses 
of military aid or straight econo- 
mic aid.”” 


Pax Americana 


Nevertheless, there can be no 
doubt that, until recently at least, 
our currént leaders felt it to be 
their duty to police the world, 
certainly the “‘free world”, 


All possible doubt about the 
determination of the Johnson 
Administration to suppress any 
violent outbreak of social discon- 
tent anywhere in the “‘free world” 
was removed by the Pentagon’s 
current proposal to build a fleet 
of 30 FDLS—“‘fast deployment 
logistic ships”. Each would be 
filled with heavy military equip- 
ment for two divisions—helicopt- 
ers, trucks, mobile guns, etc.—to 
be stationed in harbours or cruis- 
ing ‘around the world, ready to 
dash to any “‘trouble spot” to meet 
the C5A jumbo jet transport plan- 
es that will be ready in two years 
to carry 700 American troops each 
and rain them down wherever 
discontent raises its head. 


Fortunately, that impeccable 
conservative, Senator Richard 
B. Russell, Chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, has 
blocked this fully revealing propo- 
sal, for the time being, telling 
the Senate on March 21, 1967, 
that “we should not unilaterally 
assume the function of policing 
the world....If it is easy to go 
anywhere and do anything, we will 
always be going somewhere and 
doing something.” 


Nothing could be more pain- 
fully evident, but Senator Russell’s 
time in the Senate is short and 
the Pentagon, from McNamara 
on down, is determined to press 
the proposal in succeeding Con- 
gresses. Only a national rising of 
disillusioned citizens can really 
block this final preparation to 
forever forbid all revolution in the 
“free world”, lest it turn Red or 
expropriate our properties. 


Since the vast underdeveloped 
world will seethe increasingly as 
its social problems grow more 
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acute, and since other peoples 
will continue to assert their right 
to settle their own problems, 
_ nothing but a national decision 
to turn off the Imperial Way can 
avert a long series of Vietnams. 
American policy toward East 
Asia has been dominated since the 
end of World War II by deep 
disappointment over the Com- 
munist takeover in China and by a 
firm determination to “contain” 
both Chinese Communism and 
China as a great power. . 
Stimulated by the Korean War 
we have built a tremendous ring of 
armed power of every kind around 
China—in South Korea, Japan, 
the Philippines, Okinawa, 
Formosa, : Quemoy and Matsu, 
and now in South Vietnam and 
Thailand—backed by the immense 
strength of our Seventh Fleet, 
constantly patrolling China’s 
coasts. This mighty encirclement, 
supported by an attempted eco- 
nomic and diplomatic blockade of 
China, has not unnaturally pro- 
duced an. angry, sullen dragon, 
convulsed with a great effort to 
_maintain its Communist purity 
and pushing its atomic and nuclear 
armaments ‘with astonishing 
- speed. pats 


Red Monolith 
The American attempt to con- 


tain and confine the most numer- . 


ous and perhaps the most gifted 
people on earth was grounded 
otiginally in the belief that the 
entire Communist world was a 
giant monolith, commanded and 
directed by a super-brain. in 
Moscow. This was never true, 
but the idea persisted: even after 
the death of Stalin, early in 1953, 
and long after the rapid splitting 
apart of Russia and China was 
evident. Long after -the separate 
evolution of Communism in each 
East European Communist state: 
was manifest, beginning with 
Yugoslavia in 1948, our leaders 
continued to talk of “the Com- 
munist conspiracy”. As late as 
January-February 1966 Mr. Rusk 
was talking about “the Com- 
munists” and “their world revo- 
lution”? 

` Jt became constantly clearer 
that the law of social evolution 
is inexorable and that it works 
_ -relentlessly in both, Communist 
and capitalist countries, yet we- 
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çlung to the myth of the Red 
monolith; This was because there 
was continuing fear of Communist 
power and because the Com- 
munist abolition of private profits 
was regarded as the ultimate sin 
which must be eternally fought, 
since any extension of Com- 
munism contracted the area in 
which private profits could be 
freely earned. 


' Vietnam 


“Tt. followed that after World 


.War II the people of Vietnam 


could not be permitted to win their 
war of independence from France, 
because they had Communist 
leaders. We therefore poured near- 
ly three billion dollars worth of 


“military and economic aid -for 


France into Vietnam and Secré- 
tary of State Dulles did all that 
one utterly determined man could 


. do to prevent France from mak- 


ing peace. When he failed he refus- 
ed to accept the Geneva settle- 
iment of 1954 which divided -Viet- 
nam purely for the temporary 
purpose of liquidating the war and 
our government worked to make 
the division permanent. 

This had three effects : (1) it 
frustrated independence for the 
South. Vietnamese; (2) it reimpos- 


ed a feudalistic social system on. 


the South Vietnamese peasants, 
involving the restoration of hated 
landlord rule; and (3).our man- 
darin tyrant Diem plunged the 
country into bitter and widespread 
revolt. : ; 
After his fall, other alleged 
“governments” in Saigon . failed 


and in desperation President- 
Johnson began’ the bombing of 


North Vietnam on February 7, 
1965,. -alleging that the whole 
trouble was due to North Viet- 
namese ‘“‘aggression”. It was 
claimed that the trickle of aid in 
men and supplies coming to the 
aid: of the rebels in’ South 
Vietnam constituted aggression 
against the ‘“‘nation” of South 
Vietnam. - : ; 
` This is the great myth under 
which the tragedy of Vietnam 
grinds on. There is no nation in 
South Vietnam, either legally or 
actually. There are the old posses- 
sing classes, the 700,000 Catholic 
refugees from North Vietnam who 
came South after 1954, liberal 
patriots in the cities who wanta 


_ dropped on them. 
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new order and the peasant majo- 
rity which wants no more tyranny 
from Saigon. Certainly the bulk 
of the South Vietnamese want 
independence and liberation from 
the corrupt and reactionary South 
Vietnamese army, which fights so - 
little and deserts so freely. It is 
highly significant that only one 
officer in this army above the rank 


of Lt. Colonel did not fight on the ` 


side of the French during the war 
of independence.’ All the others 
did, including General Ky, and to 
the Vietnamese nationalists they 
are all traitors. 


War for Independence 
That the great majority of the 


‘Vietnamese are still fighting for . 


their independence is clear to most 
observers. UN Secretary-General 
U Thant has no doubt about it. 
Nationalism, not Communism, 
inspires the resistance; he says, 
and “the war cannot be brought to 
an end until this fundamental 


-fact is recognized.’’4 T 
Nothing less than a burning.` 


nationalism could have sustained 
the Vietnamese, South and North, 
under our daily bombing for the 
past two and a half years, during 
which 
bombs and bullets, napàlm and 
crop destroyers—every kind of. 
fire except atomic—have - beer 


As the spectacle has unfolded, 
few people abroad have been able 
to believe that the little brown 
people under the bombers are 
aggressors- in their own land. 
Yet no government, however 
mighty, can admit that it is an 


ageressor and our leaders have. 


called the North Vietnamese ‘‘the’ 
aggressors” so long that they may 
believe their own charge by this 
time. | - 

_ To believe otherwise is to admit 
their own blindness and ineptitude. 
Johnson and Rusk, McNamara _ 
and the Generals—all had seen 


the indecisive and counter-produc» - 


tive effects of the wholesale bomb» 
ing of Germany from 1941 to 
1945. They had all observed during 


- the Korean War that the lines of 


communication of an Asiatic 
Army in favourable terrain could , 
not be destroyed by bombing. 
With total control of the air over 
North Korea we could not do it. 
Yet they blindly and confidently. 
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incredible tonnages: of ` 


a 


tried to do the same thing in Viet- ` 


nam. 

Even from the standpoint of 
self-preservation as leaders, they 
might have remembered that the 
Korean War. put the Democrats 
out of power in Washington in 
1952, and purely as a skilled 
politician Johnson might have 
seen the unwisdom of making the 
Democrats “the war party” for the 
fourth time in this century. 

If they thought about these 
things at all, they must have 
decided that the destructive power 
at their command was now so 
aaa that they could not 
ail. 


Escalation 


Besides, they had the new 
theory of escalation. All you had 
to do was to start the escalation 
machine and keep it running until 
the adversary yielded. They never 
thought that a little Oriental 
people would fight on to the point 
of annihilation, a point which is 
now visibly in sight, as the New 
York Times warned recently.5 

In the early days of the bombing 
of North Vietnam it was frequent- 
ly suggested in Washington that 
they would soon “get the message” 
but they didn’t, and as the weeks 
wore on, President Johnson made 
a formal address, on April 7, 1965, 
in which he declared that his will 
must’ prevail. “We will not be 
defeated,” he avowed. “We will 
use our power with wisdom and 
restraint, Dut we will use it.” 
(Italics added). Mr. Johnson is a 
proud man. Indeed, Walter Lipp- 
mann, the distinguished dean of 
American journalism, believes 
that “the root of his troubles has 
been pride, a stubborn refusal to 
recognize the country’s limita- 
tions or his own limitations. Such 
pride goeth before destruction... 
and an haughty spirit before a 
fall.’ 

The same sense of deep fore- 
boding is shared by the Rey. 
Eugene Carson Blake, General 
Secretary of the World Council 
of Churches, who says that in 
Vietnam we are moving “step by 
step to tragic disaster.” We can- 
not win, he’says, regardless of the 
number of “successful air strikes 
and clean-up operations we com- 
plete,” since each step increasing- 
ly isolates us from the rest of the 
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world and falsifies our ideals. 
“Month by month and year by 


-year we strengthen our foes as we 


use more violent power against 
them. Everybody in the world 
sees it, protests it and is ignored 
as we push on blindly to disaster.”’? 

We are in the midst of a specta- 
cular demonstration of the ancient 
maxim that “where there_is no 


- vision the people perish”. 


But to stop the bombing with- 
out bringing Ho Chi Minh bruis- 
ed and bleeding to the conference 
table would be a confession of 
failure for Mr. Johnson and his 
aides, so they periodically stage 
peace offensives, sending missions 
all over the world to plead for 
someone to negotiate with. I want 
to negotiate, the President com- 
plained on April 27, “But I just 
can’t negotiate with myself.”8 

Of course it has long been evi- 
dent that he cannot get negotia- 
tions without stopping the bomb- 
ing, definitely, and he will not do 
that unless Hanoi will agree ‘to 
stop supporting its troops in 
South Vietnam. This, in turn, is 
something that no undefeated 
government could do, as Senator 
Charles Percy pointed out in an 
outstanding speech on April 22. 
He condemned as unrealistic the 
demand to Hanoi “virtually to 
abandon its forces in the South.’ 


To End All Guerrilla Wars 


So the bombing of North and 
South Vietnam thunders on, and 
there is a further reason why 
it must. Washington is determined 
to prove that guerrilla based 
wars cannot succeed. Vietnam’s 
General Giap defeated the French 
by this method. Mao Tse Tung 
won China by it and under the 
spur of our encirclement China 
has planned a campaign to defeat 
capitalism throughout the hungry 
Southern hemisphere by guerrilla 
action. Therefore, it is said, the 
issue must be decided . now. 
Washington cannot admit that its 
incredibly mechanized arsenals 
cf destruction can be defeated by 
little Vietnamese men on the 


` ground, fighting with what they 


can carry. | 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
writes that our tragic entanglement 
in Vietnam is not due to delibe- 
rate consideration, “but through 
a series of small decisions” when 





each proposed step plausibly pro- - 
mised success, and when other 
high priority crises claimed atten- 
tion. There is undoubtedly a great 
deal of truth in this.10 Yet cer- 
tain decisions have been long 
range and decisive. 

The determination of Mr. Dulles 
and his aides to: prevent the 
independence of Vietnam under 
Communist leadership was cru- 
cial, and every succeeding Admi- 
nistration has sustained it. Simi- 
larly, President Kennedy,. who 
knew well that each small step in 
Vietnam was “like taking a 
drink”, nevertheless took several. 
In particular he was determined 
to work out methods of defeating 
a guerrilla war and he instituted 
a vast apparatus of counter- 
insurgency training against guer- 
rilla action which presently 
attempts to train the free world 
against insurgency. 

This whole concept is now at 
stake in Vietnam, or at least the 
Pentagon thinks it is. So the 
Vietnamese fight on with ‘“‘ideal- 
ism and dedication” against the 
“galling status quo” in Saigon 
which is the creation of Washing- 


~ ton, to quote Neil Sheean, ace 
i 





HANOI 
SANTOKH SINGH DHIR 


Far away - 
Twinkles a lamp, 
Frowns and fumes 
A black cobra 
An eye-sore to it. 


The lamp 

The night it pierces 

It pierces the cobra’s heart. 
Outraged cobra 


It frowns, it fumes 

Again and again 

The lamp it attacks; 

Napalm bomb 

Rain of fire 

Hisses the bloody tongue 
Extinguish but the lamp won’t— 


Foolish cobra, 
Donkey’s wit! 
A lamp it is not 


It is the Sun. 


(Translated by Darshan Nat from 
Punjabi). 
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correspondent of the New York 
Times in Vietnam.” 


America in Vietnam 


What we are doing in Vietnam 
has been indelibly recorded in 
a series of articles by the author 
Mary McCarthy.% She found 
the American presence simply 
overwhelming—Saigon full of 
Western cars and white men, 
cheap new office buildings aris- 
-ing, hardly anything native to 
buy but every kind of American 
goods—a giant PX by day and a 
pseudo-World’s Fair appearance 


at night. In the villages she saw. 


zealous young Americans, all 
indoctrinated to believe that North 
Vietnam. is “the aggressor’, en- 
gaged in spreading the American 
way of life, especially free enter- 
prise. American Aid was being 
“applied, first of all, to achieve 
stability, that is, political -stability 
for the present ruling groups,” 
which had always been corrupt. 
Everywhere she heard the same 
stories of graft. and corruption 
at the expense of the poor. 

From the air she saw the coun- 
try dotted with fires and burned 
over areas, from the bombing, not- 
ed plane and helicopter crews 
“alert for the slightest ‘sign of 
movement below” and marvelled 
- that. the Anglo-Saxon sense of 
fair play had so atrophied. If a 
Vietcong threw a bomb that was 
an atrocity, but if an American 
bombed civilians in a village their 
deaths were always accidental. 
“Fach time it was an accident”. 
An estimated onequarter of the 


peasant population would be 
killed or die of war related 
causes. : : 


Her over-all conclusion was 


that “The worst thing that could . 


happen to our country would be 
to win this war,” and a similar 
conclusion has been reached by 
Senator McGovern,. one of the 
most clear-sighted and courage- 


ous mèn in American life today. | 


“Vietnam”, he says, “is degenerat- 


ing into a defeat for America - 


whether we ‘win’ or ‘lose’ on the 
battlefield.... Our deepening 
involvement in Vietnam represents 
the most tragic moral failure in 
our national experience. This 
mightiest nation in history... .is, 
with allegedly good motives, de- 
vastating an impoverished little 
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State and ravishing the people 
whose freedom we would protect 
....We are being pulled step by 
step into.a jungle quicksand. . . .a- 
fearful path which our ablest 
generals have warned against for 
decades.” 


There was, continued Mc- 


Govern, “no American interest, ~ 


no issue of political freedom, no 
moral imperative for sending our- 
troops and bombers into Viet- 
nam” and “no reason for placing 
our power in. opposition to basic 
historical forces, including the 
current revolutionary nationalism 
and social ferment which is con- 
vulsing most of Asia.” 

This‘is a stern judgment but 
a just one. President Johnson 
and his aides have shamed and 
disgraced us, a Christian people, 
by surpassing the worst days of 
European colonialism. They 
have professed to defend the free- 
dom of the South Vietnamese 
against Communist regimenta- 
tion, while fostering in Saigon an 
incredible mixture of corruption 
and misrule. They have brought to 
a devastating conclusion the doc- 
trine issued by President Truman 
forbidding all popular revolu- 
tions, lest they might turn Red. 

Talking liberty when their pur- 
pose was power, they have denied 
the American dream itself. The 


principle that every people has a, 


right to revolt against oppressive 
government is the very tap root 


-of American history, and the bea- 


con light which has guided all 
men until lately. 
Tragic Awakening 

Fortunately, ` the American 


peoplé are awakening to the full 
‘enormity of the disaster into which 
they have been led. In mid-June 
Anthony Carew, Chief Foreign 
Correspondent of the Conservative 
London Daily Mail, made a 6;000 
mile tour of the United States 
and published his findings on 
June 13 and 14. Everywhere he 
saw the agony of a people . “who 
have been half led, half pushed” 
into policing the world. All over 
America one heard the questions: 
“How long can it go on? Where 


- can we draw the line?” The “terri- 


ble embroilment in Vietnam” was 
“reaching out its jungly fingers 
and touching the lives of every 


ordinary American” and “the 
prospect of this sort of thing 
being extended indefinitely and in 
many parts of the world was 


_appalling everyone.” It was “clear 


that Americans of all types and 
races and political opinions are 
beset by doubt and a sheer un- 
complicated fear of what their 
nation has taken on.... They 
question the whole role America 
has assumed....' For many the 
Great American Dream has -turn- 
ed into a nightmare.” f 

“America” Carew’s report 
continued, “is a divided nation. 
The most powerful country in. the 
world is presently engaged in a 
kind of moral civil war, and the 
damage now being done to the 
very fabric of America will take 
generations to repair if it can ever 
be repaired.” > `’ 

“Every American”, he added, 


“whoever he is and whatever he is, . 


is obsessed with Vietnam. It 
colours his thinking on other 


- matters, warps his judgment and 


twists his attitude to the rest of 
the world.” 


‘However it ended, he predict- ` 


ed that Vietnam will be “the 
costliest war in history,” as “the 
expenditure of blood and cash 
and human spirit mounts higher 
each day.” Outside Washington 
“the enormity of what the Viet- 
nam mess is doing to America is 
everywhere apparent. And.... 
there are.many sensible men who 
can discern, not too far away, an 
American physically exhausted 
and morally bankrupt.” Those 
who had always considered the 


“bombing indefensible were now 


joined by others who see that it 
is not even successful, but they 
were being attacked by a strong 


revival of McCarthyism. a 


In Washington, Carew reporte 
that “The White House lies in a 
torpor,” with no apparent policy 
except to stumble on, without 
realizing or caring that 
“America’s spiritual credit is lower 
in the world than it has ever 
been.” The Administration was 


‘“a body of tired, spent men, -more 


interested in -saving face than 


saving South East Asia .from 


Communism.” The President’ was 
“tragically out of his depth”. 

One must have a modicum of pity 
for Mr. Johnson as a human 
being, as the great Escalation 
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Machine which he started so sud- 
denly and so confidently destroys 
so much of Vietnam, along with 
so much that was promising in 
American life. But unfortunately 
he has shaken confidence in the 
democratic process itself by gain- 
ing election, overwhelmingly, as 
the man who would not escalate 
the war in Vietnam and then 
promptly proceeding to do so. 
Also, James Reston of the New 
York Times has recently predicted 
on July 1,1967, that under John- 
son’s leadership the voters will be 
“overwhelmed by all the accu- 
mulated rubbish of the centuries 
in the 1968 election campaign.” 

It will not be easy to get a new 
leader who will withdraw from 
globalism and begin to repair the 
Vietnam damage. The election 
could even give us warhawk leader- 
ship and it is not too late to esca- 
late the war into a global conflict. 
One of the marvels of our policy 
is that our leaders profess un- 
bounded faith in the law of the 
falling dominoes, yet they assume 
that they can apply endless, cold- 
blooded destruction to a red domi- 
no with the indefinite acquiesence 
of China and Russia, both of 
which are competing for the 
leadership of communists every- 
where and committed to help 
Vietnam. 


Tt has to be recognized also that 
there are very powerful forces 
which are committed to subduing 
Vietnam. In his Farewell Address 
as President, General Eisenhower 
warned in all solemnity that Ame- 
rica might come to- be dominated 
by what he called the military- 
industrial complex, a union of the 
military officers and the great 
industrial and business interests 
which profit from war contracts. 
He saw its influence extending 
into every government office— 
national, state and local. 

Today the military have their 
prestige committed to “winning” 
in Vietnam and the war contracts 
are bringing great profits and 
high wages to their allies in indus- 
try and business. This combination 
of interests is so powerful that it 
would require a very strong Pre- 
sident to over-rule it. As Eisen- 
hower recognized, this is a perma- 
nent problem of great gravity, for 
as Senator Fulbright said recently, 
the 
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military-industrial complex 


considers Vietnam to be “a nice 
little war—not too much killing, 
but a big help to the economy.” 

Nevertheless, in early May a 
staff report of the Senate Repub- 
lican Party Committee was highly 
critical of our involvement in 
Vietnam, concluding that we were 
really fighting Vietnamese nation- 
alism. It was reliably reported 
that the report represented “‘the 
feeling of a powerful ‘coalition’ 
of conservative politicians and 
moderate financiers and business 
men that the war may quite 
possibly ruin the country, and that 
it most certainly threatens their 
economic and political interests.” 
It is possible that this group sees 
that the dominance of the military 
industrial combination represents 
“a real and present danger of 
disaster.”’25 ; 


Never Again? 


There is hope, too, in the re- 
action of the American people to 
to the onset of the Israeli-Arab 
war. The London Sunday Tele- 
graph reported, on May 28, 1967 
that “Nearly every American was 
in some degree hawklike (about 
the Middle East), but the consen- 
sus was that, after Vietnam, there 
must never be another lonely 
crusade.” General Eisenhower 
had added. his oracular voice to 
this thesis. 


What was lacking, said David 
S. Browder of the Washington 
Post, was moral leadership in the 
presidency, the voice of wisdom 
that would “utter some of the 
truths this sorely tried, angry 
and guilt-ridden country needs to 
hear, if it is to save itself from 
the quicksand of fear, distrust, 
selfishness and hypocrisy in which 
it is sinking.’746 ' 

Altogether, there is now ground 
for hope that the American peo- 
ple may escape from the ecalation 
train, on which they have been 
riding so long, before it reaches 
the fiery furnace. If they do, we 
can begin to repair both our dam- 
aged life at home and our place 
in the world. 

If we are to make a real turn 
away from a succession of Viet- 
nams and rapid national decline, 
it will have to be through the 
acceptance of principles such as 
these : 


1. That a lasting settlement for 
Vietnam involves : 

(a) A stoppage of American 
efforts to control it. This does not 
mean a sudden withdrawal. 

(b) An announced willingness 
to negotiate with the National 
Liberation Front (the Vietcong) 
and to admit it to a significant 
role in a provisional govern- 
ment. 

(c) Elections strongly super- 
vised by the United Nations to 
produce a much more broadly 
based government, one not con- 
trolled by the generals and capable 
of preventing the restoration of 
feudalistic misrule over the pea- 
sants. After these ancient abuses 
have been ended in China and 
North Vietnam they cannot be 
preserved in South Vietnam. 

(d) A willingness to permit such 
a government to work out its own 
arrangements with North Vietnam 
for renewed intercourse and for 
an eventual federal union. There 
is strong evidence that the NLF 
itself does not desire any sudden 
one-sided union with the North. 

(e) The UN presence in the 
transition period should be strong, 
to assist in the settlement of 
millions of helpless uprooted re- 
fugees and to supervise the with- 
drawal of foreign forces.1? 

2. The United States has no 
mission to enforce a world Pax 
Americana. The two world wars 
have destroyed Western imperial- 
ism and it cannot be restored. 
Nor can communist imperialism 
make headway. The rivalry of 
democratic-capitalism with com- 
munism precludes a world police 
role for either. If the world is to 
be policed, it must be done by a 
strengthened United Nations. 

3. It is not necessary for Ameri- 
can capitalism to suppress social 
discontent or revolt throughout the 
“free world” in order to progress. 
It can find ways of doing business 
with new regimes, even Com- 
munist ones. European capitalists 
are doing it successfully. More- 
over, our own country still needs 
vast capital expenditure, espe- 
cially for socially useful purposes. 
The backlog of needs for recons- 
truction at home is immense. 

4. Our country must solve the 
problem of living with the new 
China in a mature, long-visioned 
manner. Though she. appears to 
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be a very dangerous neighbour 
now, she must gradually be 
brought into the world commu- 
nity and made a part of it. We 
must also relax our military en- 


circlement-of her in time to make | 


it unnecessary for her to force her 
way out a decade or two hence, at 
the cost of the final world war. 


In a far-sighted current article 
Alastair Buchan, Director of the 
British Institute for Strategic Stu- 
dies, foresees:a future decision by 
India and Japan “to take Sino- 
Asian relations into their own 
hands.” He does not suggest any 
role for the United States ‘in 
managing Asia, a natural omis- 
sion, since every Asiatic people 
knows that it must find ways of 


living in peace with the awaken- 


ed, rapidly developing Chinese 
giant. — F ; 

. 5. There is still a great role for 
the United’ States to play in the 
world, as a leader in organizing it. 
for peace and in united action to 
meet the crucial problems of hun- 
ger, underdevelopment and ex- 
ploding population, which menace. 
all humanity. : 
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“How the 


‘Portrait of Recession 
- VIKRAM 


(GENERALLY when slump or’ 

^ recession’ afflicts a country, 
there are conditions of over- 
production in terms of demand for 
most commodities. To offload the 
stocks, producers reduce prices, 
which impinge upon profits thus 
dissuading them from producing 
more. Accordingly, in a perfectly 
competitive economy, recession is 
supposed ‘to ‘be a corrective for 
the economic health of the nation. 


The Paradox 


_ Some concessions to the imper- 
-fect market conditions apart, the 
current recessionary conditions in 
‘this country lend themselves: to 
no simple explanation. These are 
complex indeed. With the fall in- 
the demand for a‘few items, many 
engineering industries which had . 
built capacities in anticipation of 
increasing Plan demands face the 


‘prospect of stock-piling. Butrather ~ 
than’ sell those items at lower. 


prices, either within the country or 
abroad, most industrialists pro- 
pose to seek the option of closure. 


In certain quartérs an ‘interesting - 


argument is adduced to justify 
even a rise in prices. It is said that. 
since the demand has fallen, due 
to rigidities of cost of production 
and to safeguard profitability of 
the enterprise, there is a case for 
putting up the prices of concerned 


‘products, ` : 


It is worth attempting to unravel 
this ‘complex ‘inflationary-reces- 
sion’ conditions, which ‘on the face 
of it, appear a paradox. At the 
‘outset, it may be said that the- 
view describing the current reces- 
sion as a very short-lived pheno- 
menon till we have a good harvest 
this year is wishful thinking. The 
‘seeds of the present difficulty are 
deep. seated, and only a major 
change in economic policies in- 
cluding a fresh look on the plan- _ 
ning process can relieve us of the 
malady. In this task the responsi- 
bility of the private sector is as 
vital as that of the public sector. 


\ 


The causes leading to this 
economic malaise can be grouped 
as long-term and short-term caus- 


es. Taking the long-term causes ` 


first : we ventured to go in for a 


socialist type Plan from 1956° 
with emphasis on heavy industries - 


without either rationalising exist- 


‘ing capacities of consumer goods 


industries or even conitrolling ` dis- 


tribution of necessities of life.’ 


We started with heavy deperidence 


on foreign credits without putting, 
_ our ‘export-oriented. industries on 


a competitive position internation- 
ally so as to facilitate clearance of 
foreign liabilities. And we operat- 
ed a mixed economy without 
strictly defining the role and terms 
of cooperation with the private 
sector. i 

The result has been that com- 
pared, to capital goods industries, 


the rate of growth of consumer . 


goods industries has been unjusti- 
fiably low; and whatever of the 
latter was produced was decided 
by rich consumers rather than the 
masses. Today, while there is- a 
fall in the demand for many. capi- 


tal goods and luxury consumer - 
` items, the demand for necessities 


is as clamorous as ever. ‘The fall 
in the demand for capital goods 
and luxury items has short-term 
causes and will be discussed later. 

The emphasis on heavy indus- 
tries did not change the structure 
of the export trade. Here depen- 
dence has continued to be on tradi- 
tional items, broadly grouped 
under agro-based industries .and 
textiles. The reasons for our poor 


performance on the export front. 


are three-fold; (i) debacle in agri- 


culture immediately due to pro-- 


longed drought but basically due 


to`. ill-conceived’ production poli-. 
-Cies ; (ii) out-dated machinery mak- 


ing products uncompetitive; and 


(iii) faddish outlook regarding” 
- location and scale of production 


of export items, ` -> 
Devaluation of the Indian rupee. 
went tangentially without promot- 
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ing the cause of exports. And 
currently a sluggish export trade 
is a contributory factor to the 
recessionary conditions develop- 
ing in the economy. . 

The simple truth about exports 
is that in foreign markets, Indian 
products are neither of good qua- 
` lity nor cheap compared to simi- 

ler products from elsewhere. One 
reason is that while even the coun- 
try of small industries, Japan, is 
going fast towards changing to 
large-scale production in respect 
of export items, we continue to 
prepare dissertations on the export 
potentials of the small-scale sector. 
Again, in the case of a few items, 
sound principles of location are 
ignored to pamper certain regional 
interests. Among existing indus- 
tries one may mention sugar. 

There has been much mutual 
accusation by the private and 
public sectors but no healthy com- 
petition. At present both sectors 
appear in aggressive postures, of 
course for different reasons. 
Fourth Plan recess—one only 
hopes it is not holiday—as regards 
public spending in certain develop- 
mental schemes has put a number 
of private sector industries out of 
gear, showing the. nature of 
dependence of the private sector 
on the public sector. And the pri- 
vate sector’s answer to the concern 
of a few State Governments for 
Labour is “Capital on Strike”. 

Among short-term causes, the 
implication of failure of rains 
cannot be over-emphasised, In 
fact, it is the key to run-away pric- 
es of most consumer goods, both 
food items and manufactured 
goods, How can there be freezing 
of wages unless the cost of living, 
over half of which is based on 
food items, is controlled? 


The possibility is that to cash 


in on the adversity caused by 
drought, black money circulating 
inthe country changed its favour- 
ed items of investment from some 
manufactured goods and real 
estate to foodgrains. In the cir- 
cumstances hoarding of food- 
grains has aggravated the situa- 
tion. 

There is a strong view in certain 
quarters that the current reces- 
sionary situation is a very short- 
run phenomenon, and with better 
monsoons this year the economy 
will turn the corner. This appears 
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to be not only too optimistic a 
view but also too simplified and 
explanation of the slackness in 
the economy. There is a time-lag 
between a good harvest (after two 
to three bad ones) and the crea- 
tion of confident condition-in the 
economy. It is just possible that 
during the first one or two years 
an average farmer continues to 
feel a scare of drought and not 
dislodge his foodgrains stocks. 

Although adverse weather had 
its effect on the size and shape of 
the Plan, it is improbable that, 
with the current thinking on the 
role of the Planning Commission, 
the revival of all investments in- 
cluding those having impact on 
the engineering industries which 
are dependent upon Government 
orders, will follow good harvests. 
In fact, these are independent 
decisions to a large extent. Only a 
deliberate Government policy in 
this direction will help. 

There is urgent need for a new 
look at the country’s industrial 


CACO 


structure. Our concern for disper- 
sal of economic power notwith- 


` standing, mergers in a number of 


industries should be encouraged, 
export items getting top priority. 

Then, in the circumstances of 
shortage of capital, there is need 
for standardisation of many con- 
sumer items. This will not only 
cut down cost of production, but 
will also create an unutilised fund 
of saving, which can be diverted 
to fruitful uses. If recent proposals 
for diversification of * production 
by industry mean more types and 
qualities of products rather than 
finding more than one or two pur- 
chasers of their products such a 
move should be strongly resis- 
ted. ` 
Lastly, if the mixed economy 
has to continue, the public sector 
should soon attain a position in a 
few important consumer goods 
industries where the private sector 
cannot hold it to ransom. 
Some vital agro-based industries 
is one such case. 


Politics 


T. D. S.. 


o often captains of indus- 
try emerge from the ranks of 
reached 


traders. And having 


that stature they consider it un-- 


necessary to have interests in 
business. Not so in India. 

Currently it is believed by many 
a manufacturer that rather than 
production, distribution is the 
surest and more remunerative way 
of earning. The affairs of the Ce- 
ment Allocation and Co-ordina- 
tion Organisation (CACO) which 
have recently been brought to 
light by some members of Parlia- 
ment should be read in this pers- 
pective. 

Now for quite sometime cement 
interests in the country have not 
shown the required interest to 
increase production. Time and 
again they have raised the issue of 
revision of prices, and time and 
again they showed dissatisfaction 
with the present dispensation. 
Even the deliberations of the 
Tariff Commission could not set 
at rest this controversy. 

The stock difficulties of the 
cement manufacturers have been 


labour costs and inefficient tech- 
nology. Dissatisfaction with local 
plants and machinery is another 
argument. The sum total of the 
entire controversy was that neither 
the production of the commodity 
rose sufficiently to meet increasing 
demand, nor did the prices come 
down. On account of large Plan 
demand for cement, the country 
has been almost living under con- 
ditions of cement rationing. 
Meeting the demands of inte- 
rested parties, about a year. and 
half back, the Government decid- 
ed to hand over the responsibility 
of distribution of cement to an 
association of producers them- 
selves (CACO). At that time 
cement producers volunteered a 
number of re-assuring promises 
about the development of the 
industry with a view to increasing 
the supply of cement. One year 
past, the industry put up a well- 
worded case for the extension of 
distributional responsibilities. It 
was made out that since that 
assumption of these duties, an 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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AMERICA is rather immodestly 
frank about things, ranging 
from sophomore sex to spy-travel. 
She has given unimpeachable evi- 
dence of her frank desire for peace 
by.. bombing Vietnam, and for 
freedom by shooting Negroes. She 


is equally frank about her gifts or - 


aid to nations. 

In Prof. Benjamin Higgins’ 
words, US Aid desires “to pro- 
mote the economic stabilisation 


and development of countries in 


Asia, Africa.and Latin America 
....and to do so in a manner 
contributing to the ‘growth of 
representative, responsible and. in- 
dependent governments which will 
not be hostile to the West and 
which can be expected to support 
the United States or remain neu- 
tral in the event of a major'war.” 

Whether tlie Professor intended 
it or not, he-has formulated the 
US policy with utmost frankness 
and in all the equivocal verbiage 
the American government speciali- 
ses in. The US aid is available to 
the aid-dependent countries only 
in lieu of both their independence 
in the management to their eco- 
nomy and their sovereignty in 

‘international affairs. In plain lan- 
guage, the US policy consists in 
the creation and sustenance, across 
three continents, of bigger Taiwans 
and Thailands, without economic 
independence, political freedom 
and national sovereignty. 

The US carries out this policy 
in India on the economic plane 
by using, food and similar other 
instruments of compulsive persua- 
sion at the governmental level. On 
the intellectual plane, she em- 

_ploys her imperialist ideological 





Gel a ey 
Gadfly is the collective name 
of a few Delhi- “University 
teachers. 
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Ideation 
GADFLY 


persuasion through a considerate 
bounty of books, learned journals 
and affluence-oriented scholars. 
She smuggles Ideation to Centra- 
lise these activities with Intelli- 
gence. 

The general features of Ideation 


. (The-Drain and-The-Infiux: Main- 


stream, July15,1967ydo not sump- 
tuously reveal-its ubiquitous micro- 
morphological activities, Ideation 
operates with a thoroughness com- 
parable to that of The US Army 
Hand-book on India. Its task in 
India is to weaken our secularism, 
wreck democracy, defeat socialism 
and destroy our sovereignty and 
non-alignment. It strives and seeks 
to fulfil the task by a stealthy dis- 
tortion and misdirection of the 
popular .aims, desires and aspira- 
tions. For example: 


Three Birds 


Having faced an officially unpre- 
pared for food-scarcity and the 
subsequent officially instalmented 
PL 480 humiliation called wheat, 
Indian people evince ever stronger 
desire for self-sufficiency in food. 
Ideation sympathetically encoura- 
ges the desire. With the helpful 
co-operation of its minions and 
our Ministers, it hastens decisions 
on the allocation of priorities and 
on priorities of allocation and 
proves the inescapable need, firstly, 
for more persuasive propitiation 
of the US not only for present 
food but for collaborative future 
fertiliser ; secondly, formore inten- 
sive concentration on agricultural 
development to the suspension or 
deceleration of industrial growth; 
and, thirdly, for a quick and 
effective family freeze alias family 
planning for population. control. 

Ideation has its way, with the 
result that the Fertiliser factory is 


` 


gathered to private industry at a 


4 


humiliating cost, public sector in- 
dustry is cut down, and the family- 


.freeze gains unprecedented mo- 


mentum. The proverb kills two 
birds with one stone. But Ideation 
kills three with food supply! 
However, it does never so much 
as touch on the need for radical 
land legislation and its immediate, 
effective implementation. It leaves 
private enterprise and land-holders 
happy, contented and receptive. 
If, for lack of proper land legis- 
lation, food production suffers, 
Ideation can win encores with 
better returns, assuming of course, 
no mass Naxalbaris to upset its 
apple-cart! . ` f 
For the health and well-being 
of both parents and children alike, 
family planning is necessary in a 
country like ours with a high rate 
of fertility and early marriage. 
Ideation treats the health of fami- 
lies as secondary and their standard 
of living as primary. It assiduously 
fosters the illusion that a smaller 
family would automatically mean 
a better standard of living and 
more employment. By dangling 
this illusory -hope, it deflects 
popular attention from the basic’ 
evil, the capitalistic mode of , 
production and distribution. It 
even manipulates foot-note per 
capita income of 334 dollars in 
India perhaps, implying thereby 
that there is nothing wrong with 
the mode of wealth-distribution, 


‘but only with the ‘population ex- 


plosion’. To curry favour with the 
communalist section in India,. it 
also propagates that family plan- 
ning is a conspiracy of the mino- 
rity communities. 

Nevertheless, family planning 
suits the industrialists. They could 
claim income tax rebates on the 
amount shown to have been spent 
on the promotion and propaga- 
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tion of family planning. They 
could get rid of the burden of 
maternity leave and other benefits 
without any trade union trouble. 
So, industry strengthens the hands 
of the ideationally inclined govern- 
ment in its move to castrate the 
nation in the prime of youth! 
Ideation, thus, through family 
planning, protects the present capi- 
talist social order to its own satis- 
faction and to that of its friends, 
Indians and understudies. 


Freezes 


While securing agriculture and 
industry against any radical chan- 
ges, Ideation propounds various 
freezes, like public sector freeze, 
wage and D A freeze and dividend 
freeze to ‘stabilise’ Indian economy. 
It does not, however, suggest 
expense-account freeze, company. 
conveyance-and-luxury freeze. It, 
of course, talks about price freeze 
which the government, since it 
does not control trade, can not 
in any way implement, more so 
when the price freeze is combined 
with defreeze, that is, decontrol. 
When the Privy Purse freeze en- 
gages public attention, Ideation 
invokes superior moral grounds 
in defence of the princely purses, 
and wins free personal conscience 
vote on the matter in the collective 
responsibility cabinet. 

Ideation is a great defender of 
fundamental rights. It equates indi- 
vidual liberty and democracy to 
the right of private property, and 
proves its inviolability on two legal 
grounds, namely, that only a fresh 
constituent assembly, but not the 
present parliament, can amend the 
constitution limiting the right of 
private property, and, secondly, 
that a fresh constituent assembly 
cannot be convened by any man- 
ner of means. In this manner, 
Ideation seeks to destroy all hope 
of an ‘egalitarian society” that the 
Constitution arouses and the mass- 
es aspire for. Obviously, it does 
not care one bit for the standard 
of livig of the people. 

Ideation is a staunch upholder 
of ethics in public life. Indignant- 
ly, it upbraids private individual 
corruption as corruption in India 
and sets the tune for all political 
parties in India without exception. 
It proclaims the virtuousness of 
the Western democracies like Ame- 
rica and England by disallowing 
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the unsigned vouchers of their cor- 
ruption from its meticulous politi- 
cal audit! It regrets the deplorable 
failure of democracy in India, ‘the 
world’s biggest democracy’. 
Through Moral Re-Armament, it 
publicises the vices and failure of 
democracy in India. 


Having discredited Indian de- 
mocracy thus, it puts on the stage 
make-up of Sarvodaya type of 
disinterested political theory. 


As cures for corruption and 


inefficiency it gives an either-or 
ultimatum of alternative prescri- 
ptions for a ‘National Govern- 
ment’: Either a government of 
talents: Or an Ayub-ian partyless 

~ democracy: Otherwise, a military 
dictatorship, so that the govern- 
ment then can be no longer un- 
necessarily saddled with corrupt- 
ing responsibility like to the par- 
liament and the people of India! 
Ideation-affected patients forget, 
as though they had bathed in Lethe 
that “We, The People of India” 
give ourselves a “Sovereign Demo- 
cratic Republic.” 


Theory of Strong Government 


When, ultimately, these unsold 
theories have to go as annual 
shop-soiled disposals, Ideation 
markets its new product, the 
theory of a strong government at 
the Centre and the States. To im- 
press on us the need for a strong 
government, it engineers contro- 
versies like parliamentary versus 
presidential type of government, 
to prove the latter stronger, more 
efficient and more modern. 


Thus, modestly intellectually, it 
tries to ship-wreck our democracy 
with the altruistic desire for auto- 
cart-dictator efficiency. Therefore, 
it humbly submits the ‘concept’ 
of strong president as an efficient 
alternative to the constitutional 
one we have now. . 


A curious but, of course, ration- 
alisable fact, as all facts and acts 
usually are, is that even Marxists 
and Mao-cialists fell for the strong 
president concept, blissfully obli- 
vious of its political content, un- 
doubtedly, perhaps, in the interests 
of their personal view of prole- 
tarian democracy! The ideational 
prelude to defeating democracy 
through democratic processes, to 
bringing in an anti-democrat presi- 


dent with ego-centrated power 
had all but succeeded! 

Before and after the general 
elections, Ideation spread the poly- 
thene-sleek_ slogan of coalition 
governments, ostensibly to respect 
the popular will and anti-Congress 
mandate. It fabricated momentous 
discussions on Centre-State rela- 
tions and the consequential techni- 
cal procedures and procedural tech- 
niques of perfect parliamentarism. 
It refracted political and party 
attention from the more important 
economico-political substance to 
the procedural shadow of demo- 
cracy. In consequence: party pres- 
tige now depended not on policy 
and programme but on numerical 
strength which had to be manoeu- 
vred at any cost by temptation of 
office, by transmigration of souls 
modernly called walk-overs, and 
by caste, communal and party 
compromises named alliances. 

Cotrespondigly, power became 
more important than principled 
struggle for people’s interests: and, 
personal and/or party manoeuv- 
red success more of moment than 
political outlook. Political convic- 
tion became pragmatically oppor- 
tunist and. hand-to-mouth anti- 
Congress operation. A Jan Sangh 
received the school-colours of ra- 
dicalism and a Swatantra Party 
the citation as poor peasants’ 
party. In the meantime, Ideations’ | 
slogan for coalition governments 
has become a reality. Politics of 
careerist alliance, Statism, and 
Zonalism in the guise of Centre- 
State relational tensions have 
weakened and relegated secularism 
and national unity not to the back- 
ground but to oblivion. Linguistic 
and national chauvinism, plural- 
ism, behaviouralism and a-politi- 
calism have reduced class, politic- 
al, national goals to the status 
of second class citizenship, if not 
to nought! 


Nuclear Umbrella and VOA 


Ever since Independence and 
particularly after 1962, self-relia- 
nce in defence has been the che- 
rished goal of the Indian people. 
In the early days, Ideation discou- 
raged our defence expenditure 
in the interests of our develop- 
mental welfare, and prescribed a 
compromise of appeasement with 
Pakistan. In order for us to fight 
the Chinese and defend freedom 
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and democracy for America, it 
offered, ever so helpfully, the Nu- 
clear Umbrella and the Voice of 
America. Through Indo-West 
Pakistan war, it endeavoured to 
tame the Indian foreign policy 
into Western pact-beds. It has even 
piped forth, through prestigeous 
voices and professional larynxes, 
the demand for an Indian A-bomb 
as an expedient measure to regain 
our lost prestige and to win grea- 
ter prestige from smaller develop- 
ing countries, in the interests of 


Asian ecology of capitalism other-` 


wise known as balance of power 
in Asia. Through these meek and 
persuasive Ad-methods of appeal 
to sense of prestige, to ‘national 
self-interest? and to international 
big-country snobbery, Ideation 
strives to send Indian people’s 
non-alignment through the casua- 
Ity ward to the crematorium! 


Against Non-alignment 


When Goa was liberated, Idea- 
tion had it that India had given 
up non-alignment. All the same, 
till today, literally till today, idea- 
tional experts, American. and In- 
dian alike, tell us that we should 
be realistic enough fo give up non- 
alignment! Ideation is not one 
bit bothered by or about self- 
contradiction. Presently, it is try- 
ing to prove that India is anti- 
semitic because it does not support 
Israeli aggression, but pro-Arab 
because it is on the side of UAR. 
Ergo! India is racialist and has 
become aligned. 
same breath, Ideation urges India 
to be with Israel on religio- 
communal grounds; for, the Arabs 
are Muslims, religious kins of 
‘ Pakistan. Ideation is never consis- 
tent, has no fame, and no shame 
either! It just wants to turn every- 
thing to its own advantage. 

Not so curiously as journalism is 
wont to wonder, Ideation kept the 
golden rule of mum i:e., silence 
when India, compelled by PL 480 
methods of persuasion, agreed not 
to deal in some commodities with 
Vietnam and Cuba. Oh no, Idea- 
tion did not think it was hitting 
India’s non-alignment and sovere- 
ignty below the belt because, after 
all, thinking i.e., Ideation makes 
things what they are. Cogito, 
ergo est, non sum!? (I think, there- 
fore it is, not I am.) 

The Indian Nationalist tradition 
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In almost the ’ 


is seemingly quiet but flares in 
flames to the occasion. On 
questions like Lumumba, Ian 
Smith, or Aden, it has no two 
opinions, no prevarication or 
equivocation. It is frank and 
forthright in its condemnation 
of Imperialist-colonial oppres- 
sion in .any form anywhere. 
So, Ideation tries to win Indian 
friends and influence puerile opi- 
nion for Imperialism by a holy 
hymn of invocation to the eternull® 
defender of usurped interests, the 
Law. The Ian Simith bluster is 
ideationally elevated to a purely 
‘constitutional’ problem to the ex- 
clusion of its political, imperialist 
racial essence. Conversely, the 
political problem of Congo be- 
comes a purely tribal racial issue. 
The scholastic Indian versions of 
Ideation work themselves to a 
feverish frenzy to save India and 
its foreign policy from anti-imper- 
ialist ‘bias’ in the interests of 
‘impartial’ non-alignment! Idea- 
tion has been trying hard to ex- 
tinguish the fiery Indian sympathy 
for national liberation move- 
ments by appeals to our ‘national 
self-interest’ and by deprecating 
Indian leaders’ condemnation of 
Imperialism and their supposedly 
needless interference in world aff- 
airs as if India’s national interest 
could ever be free from world 
affairs! Ideation takes it followers 
for granted. It never takes Indian 
history into account :Indian people 
do not always let themselves be 
guided by Ideation! 


Distorting Positive Values 


Ideation distorts all the positive 
values that emerged ‘during our 
national liberation movement by 
impressively salivating in lippy 
admiration about Gandhi’s spir- 
itual punctuality in daily routine 
and Nehru’s agnostic skepticism 
and naive political blunders. 
However, the leaders of our na- 
tional movement linked mass ac- 
tion with mass ‘socio-economic 
progress. They vidwed the econo- 


mic development of the country: 


not merely as a problem of eco- 
nomics but much more as a means 
to end the poverty of the masses 
through their organised collective 
action. This positive value is 
underlined in the Constitution 
and in the whole philosophy of 
our planning. i 


But Ideation affluently poses the 
problem of India’s economic pro- 
gress as a problem of developmen- 
tal economics, concerned only 
with Research Growth Models 
based on capital-output and in- 
vestment ratio magnitudes pro- 
jectively imaginary and arbitrary. 
The models are preoccupied with 
growth rates and productivity, the 
purpose of which is neither speci- 
fied nor built into the model. They 
leave the production relations and 
the systems of exchange and dis- 
tribution-of.produced wealth safely 
alone in the hands of ideational 
political decision. Growth of pro- 
ductivity is supposed tò improve 
per capita income which, of course, 
is again a mathematical manipula- 
tion of averages without reference 
to individual incomes. Per capita 
income, regardless of the cost of 
living, is again represented as an 
indicator of the living standard. 

When inflation, unemployment 
and recession co-existently operate 
against the precepts of growth- 
model books, Ideation points out 
all the wrong emphasis and im- 
balances in the past Plans and 
controls, ‘underwrites’ the inju- 
rious absence of the compensatory 
operational efficacy of private 
entreprenuerial freedom, and, logi- 
cally ‘derives’ doubts about the 
benefits of planning. The Indian 
intellectual model builders and 
models of built-in intellect discover 
to themselves the momentous 
truth that- planning and public 
sector economy are injurious to 
economic growth! Ideation, thus, 
discredits planning and the philo- 
sophy behind it. Indeed, it has 
succeeded in mowing down the 
scope and magnitude of the still- 
born Fourth Plan; it has even 
contracted long-term planning to 
annual hand-to-mouth expedients! 


Public Protests 


Ideation sometimes does not 
take things lying down! It protests 
against the inquisitorial persecu- 
tion methods of its vicious iden- 
tifiers. On issues like the Indian 
support to UAR and condem- 
nation of Israeli aggression, it 
articulates public protests by opi- 
nion polls. It takes the select 
enlightened = urbo-cosmopolitan 
citizens’ replies, processes them, 
computes them with variable 
multipliers to determine and de- 
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fine the ultra and infra patterns of 
opinion parameters, and, finally, 
proves, within the formulated fra- 
mework of predetermined answer- 
built-in questions, that percentage 
co-ordinates disapprove the Indian 
foreign policy and its supporters in 
regard to Israel and UAR in 
identical consonance with the daily 
newspaper criticism! 

Ideation dare not elicit public 
opinion from the politically con- 
scious countryside on issues like 
the abolition of privileges, the need 
for radical land legislation, or, 
for that matter, even on UAR 
and Israel. It also caws a caco- 
phony „of protests at its identi- 
fication in Indian scholars and 
produces protest articles and let- 
ters. In this matter, it invokes fun- 
damental rights like freedoms of 
speech, opinion and of expression, 
and the more sacred ones, indivi- 
dual freedom and academic free- 
dom. It uses these very freedoms 
for ideational liberty to destroy 
the Indian national interests. 


Penetration into Education 


To ideationalise the future lea- 
ders of the country, Ideation pene- 
trates into school and college text 
books. These text books teach the 
young anti-national, anti-socia- 
list, anti-scientific ideas. For three 
years, the graduate students of the 
Delhi University were taught by 
a book entitled The Commonsense 
of Science that “....in China and 
India and other countries with few 
machines... sensibility is un- 
known.” (emphasis added). The 
ideational science it taught was 
that “‘the laws of gravitation have 
gone”, that “‘casuality is a fiction” 
that the only reliable guide for 
action is a statistical calculation of 
Chance, and that all else is un- 
knowable because of the built-in 
Heisenbergian uncertainty in 
everything! Although these and 
other ideas in this book are un- 
scientific and irrational, they are 
presented in such an intimately 
persuasive style that even some 
Marxists seem to have succumbed 
to them. Such examples of text 
books teaching bilge in every sub- 
ject are not rare. Ideation gets 
away with it, with the kind blind 
co-operation of text book commit- 
tees at every level! 

India has historically evolved 
four national goals. Secularism is 
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meant for the integration of the 
highly variegated Indian society 
into a harmonious, homogeneous 
nation for the consolidation and 
strengthening of the Indian peo- 
ple’s sovereignty. Democracy is 
the method in which the people 
of India exercise theif indepen- 
dence and sovereignty, to attain 
economic and social justice and 
political equality not just on paper 
but in actuality. Since full economic 
and social justice and therefore 
full political equality are possible 
and feasible only in a classless 
society, the Indian people have 
chosen socialism as yet another 
national goal. Although ideational 
scholars in books, papers and talks 
define socialism as social justice, 
and, then equate, it to procedural 
justice, socialism consists in socia- 
lising the means of production and 


distribution in order to end exploi- ` 


tation of man by man and of class 
by class so that each individual 
works according to his ability 
and shares the socially produced 
wealth according to his work. The 
fourth national goal, non-align- 
ment, is only an extension and ap- 
lication of the other three at the 
level of nations. Even if the All 
India Radio and the leaders of the 
government, having been smitten 
by Ideation in various degrees, do 
but seldom talk on these national 
goals and their achievement, edu- 
cation, which is vastly responsible 
for the future well-being of the 
nation, must always keep them 
uppermost in the minds of the 
young. 


Policy-makers Bitten 


But Ideation has bitten even the 
Indian educational policy makers. 
The Education Commission Report 
makes the strident declaration 
that education ‘‘has to be, used as 
a powerful instrument of social, 
economic and political change 
and will have to be related to the 
long term national aspirations 
....” But, far from mentioning 
and defining the four national 
goals, it whimpers about ‘‘Some 
problems of National Develop- 
ment” like: self-sufficiency in food; 
economic growth and full employ- 
ment to the people “and especially 
to the educated’; social and 
national integration for an “‘egali- 
tarian society” (not secularism and 
socialism); and, finally, political 


development through strengthen- . 
ing democracy, personal character 
and morals, through defence of 
freedom (not independence and 
sovereignty), and, through dis- 
covery of -talent and creation of 
a few centres of excellence in higher 
education (creation of privilege in 
education). 

None of these measures, singly 
orjointly, can usher in a new social 
order. qualitatively different from 
that of today. Yet, the Report 
speaks with a straight (ideational) 
face about the need for “the co- 
operation and assistance of richer 
industrial nations which share 
India’s faith in democratic socia- 
lism (!) and sympathise with her 
struggle to create a new social 
order.” (emphasis added). The Re- 
port thus suddenly springs on us 
a new social order as an equivalent 
of that  discredited-for-decades 
concepts, “‘democratic socialism” 
which, with the all Gaitskells and 
Wilsons, does not believe in the 
socialisation of the means of 
production and distribution or in 
classless society, but actually pre- 
serves democracy among the in- 
dustrialist dinosaurs and estab- 
lishes socialised poverty for the 
other classes. 

Naturally, neither Ideation nor 
its unowned master, American Im- 
perialist ideology ever objects to 
‘democratic socialism’. They ad- 
vertise it, promote it and profit by 
it. Actually, Chester Bowles had 
crooned about it in almost the 
same manner as the Education 
Commission. In his book, The 
Makings of A Just Society, he scri- 
bed that developing countries like 
India should take to ‘democratic 
socialism’ of the kind that obtains 
in Britain and Sweden which “‘hav- 
ing lost their doctrinal concern 
over private enterprise....have 
learned to encourage it to give it 
scope, while moulding it to the 
national objectives. In so doing, 
I believe, they have pointed the 
way for developing nations of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America 
.. ..” (p. 95). Imperialist ideology 
formulates the strategy: Ideation 
works out the tactics! 


Dose of Ideation in ECR 


The Education Commission Re- 
port had more than a moderate 
dose of Ideation. The reasons are 
obvious. The Commission’s As- 
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sociate Secretary was UNESCO- 
routed. Out of the twenty foreign 
consultants, 9 were Americans and 
7 British. Nearly a dozen ‘other 
Americans worked in the Com- 
mission’s Task Forces. Half of 
them hailed from American Foun- 
dations in India and the rest 
belonged to a project Columbia 
University Team then in India. 
Time was when the Indian people 
boycotted an oppressor White 
Commission -called the Simon 
Commission. But. Ideation has 
taken away all sense of shame from’ 
‘today’s leaders and educationists. 

They have neither a sense of 
nationalism nor confidence in the 
people: of India. “They are now 
prepared to wear the sacred dust 


from off the holy American feet’ 


on their face! ; 
The Education Commission’s 
pattern of interviews also discloses 
Ideation at work. For example, not 
one of the mass opposition party 
members of parliament was inter-: 
viewed; nor was, for that matter, 
any leader of any leftist opinion 
or party. But, the editor of The 
_ Organiser, the Jan Sangh weekly, 
was consulted. The E.C. Report 
has another ideational dimension 
-to it. It is mot an accident that its 
‘submission almost coincided with 
the wide epidemic publicity of the: 
proposed - Indo-US Education 
Foundation. 
‘Day in and day out, Ideation 
theorises that; now,. Russia and 
America have’come closer, that 


the two of them have beerractually - 


collaborating and that Russia has 


at last learnt the Western wisdom - 


about the efficacy of profit-incen- 
tive in industry and rejected Marx. 
` It gives widest publicity to these 
theories through daily newspapers, 
ideational walkie-talkie scholars, 


both American and Indian, and - 


through learned-paper discourses 
and seminarred intercourses. It 
does thése things in order to wea- 
ken India’s faith-in Russia which 
together -with other socialist coun- 
tries has been a source of invin- 


cible strength to India’s anti-im- . 


perialist pro-liberation oriented 
foreign policy. 
In this manner, it seeks to en- 
- feeble the Indian determination 
to pursue the policy of non-align- 
ment. On the-basis of its theory 
that Russia is collaborating with 
America, Ideation, most unobtru- 
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- about - Russia, Ideatian; 


sively, urges India also to colla- 
borate with America, giving up 
her anti-imperialist policy! Idea- 
tion’s bull’s eye is India’s non- 
alignment! Since ideational theo- 
ries so closely resemble those of 
China ‘about Russian ‘collusion’ 
with America, Ideation gains the 
sympathy of some Marxists and 


insidiously convinces them of its-`' 


‘objectivity’. . 

While propa-casting its theories 
again 
through the same channels of com- 
munication, appreciates the Chi- 
nese Cultural Revolution and es- 
tablishes its absolute necessity for 
safeguarding the Chinese ‘national 


: self-interest’. Of course, it is intel- 
. ligently reticent about the closure : 


of. educational institutions in 
China in the name of culture. It 
keeps revolutionary silence on the 
public disgrace inflicted on some 


Chinese leaders, writers, intellec- - 


uals, fathers and mothers, al- 
though itnever loses one moment 
in denouncing Russia for judicially 


punishing a couple of writers. - 


With such tactics, {deation appeals 
to the already psychologically re- 
ceptive. minds of some Indian- 


Marxists. It divides the Marxists, 


widens tifts among them and wea- 
kens left unity in India. 

Ideation wants to destroy our 
non-alignment policy by weaken- 
ing itin-every way, in the interests 
of American Imperialism. China 
also wants to destroy it by discre- 


ditingit through all possible means _ 


inthe interests of Sino-lutionary 
Mao-cialism that is just round the 
global corner! Both of them em- 
ploy identical means to achieve 
their ends, namely, denigrating 
Russia on the one hand, and en- 
gineering-and widening rifts among 
the Indiafi?Marxists. The extremes 


always. make good bed-fellows! . 


And, sometimes each changes into 


LS 


_ national 


the other dialectically! 

Tdeation is a phenomenon! A 
mere sample survey like the present 
one does not do full justice to its 
ubiquity and its womun-like multi- 
local charm. Through a consistent 
policy of distortion, it ideationa- 


lises a consistent distortion of - 


Indian policies. While its maxi- 


mum programme is to destroy our. 
immediate: 


goals, its 
minimum programme consists ^in 


. frustrating even our Constitutonal 


ideals like liberty, equality, frater- 
nity, fundamental rights; egali- 
tarian society, parliamentary de- 


mocracy with a constitutional head . 


of State, and so. on. Ideation is 
Opposed to’ even these bourgeois 


ideals which sanctified the Western ` 


countries as democracies.’ For, it 
knows that these very 
through their inner dialectic: will 
inexorably lead the Indian masses 
sooner or later to their cherished 
national goals. Ideation is not con- 
tent with the devaluation of the 
Indian rupee, It wants a super de- 
valuation of the Indian Consti- 
tution, democracy and national 
goals! 

Imperialist-ideology is the theo- 
retical foundation of US policy. 
Ideation is the practical. weapon 
that carries out this policy in the 


given local conditions. It is, so to- 
say, tropicalised ideology. It is a ` 
-weapon forged, tested dnd found 


fit by CIA. - 
Ideation is like atomic radia- 
tion. Both are unimagifiably des- 


tructive, But atomic radiation des- ` 


troys the body: Ideation blights the 
mind! 


1. Asia’s Population Problem; Ed. 
Dr. S. Chandrasekhar. p. 98. We hope 


Dr. Lohia will give his attention to 
Minister for Family Planning 

2. Descartes said : Cogito, ergo sum: 
I think, therefore I am. 

3. Deliberately spelt so after. a French 
Poet. 
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Amendment of Fundamental Rights ` 


Ts view of the recurrence of the 

question of the legitimacy or 
otherwise of the Parliament’s 
competence to amend Fundamental 
Rights (specifically, the right to 
property) in order to undo the 
effects of certain judicial decision 
it might be profitable to examine 
the question and the controversy 
that it has generated. 

It would, then at once appear 
that the guidelines of constitution- 
making and operation as eviden- 
ced in the Constituent Assembly 
and Parliament’s minutes as also 
in previous judicial pronounce- 
ments _—inhere a co- 
herent philosophy espousing the 
cuase of the ‘common man’ vis- 
a-vis that of the individual, assum- 
ing that there isa conflict between 
the two, sometimes. 

Nehru, Ambedkar, B. N. Rau, 
among others can be quoted ex- 
tensively in support of the theory 
postulating the primacy of the 
common man over the individual, 
especially when property becomes 
the bone of contention. 

If this be accepted, the Supreme 
Court’s judgement in the Golak- 
nath case creates an unwarranted 
innovation, for no new facts have 
emerged justifying the reversal of 
the Court’s earlier decision. 

The split judgement by a majo- 
rity of one subsumes an unpre- 
cedented tug-of-war between the 





In the wake of the Supreme 
Court verdict in the Golak- 
nath case, Sri Nath Pai, 
M.P. has moved a Bill in 
Parliament to undo the effects 
of the judgement. Some of 
the issues, arising out of the 
case, are examined here. The 
author is a Lecturer in Poli- 
tical Science, Hindu College, 
Dethi University. 
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legislature and the judiciary—an 
unreal war. In fact, both the Par- 


_ liament and the Supreme Court are 


limited in their respective powers 
by the Constitution and the con- 
ventions. The Supreme Court is 
supreme to the extent that Article 
13(2) empowers it to reject an 
ordinary law that seeks to abridge 
any article on Fundamental Rights. 
Normally, its decision will be final 
and the Parliament has to respect 
it. The Supreme Court has also to 


see that the procedure of Article’ 


368 is observed by the Parliament 
in the case of amendment: not 
their content, Yet, whenever a 
question of policy is involved, such 
as, the promotion of general weal 
and the Parliament wants to inter- 
vene to limit Article 31 as it has 
done before it, should be made 
clear that it has the right to do so. 
The Parliament can and should re- 
move the legal obstacles in the way 
for what it considers to be the right 
policy for social progress and eco- 
nomic advancement. That this 
type of legislative supremacy has 
been accepted in theory and in 
fact is unexceptionable. The ma- 
jority judgement in this light is 


‘hostile to the well-established cons- 


titutional relationships. 
Lacuna in Constitution 


The present controversy stems 
from the perception of a lacuna in 
the Constitution. While Article 
368 impliedly permits amendatory 
legislation in regard to Funda- 
mental Rights, Article 13(2) for- 
bids such a course. The dispute 
unnecessarily hinges on the inter- 
pretation of the word ‘law’ in 
Article 13(2). 

The question for all intents and 
purposes had been settled previous- 
sly when the Supreme Court ac- 
quiesced in the Parliament’s autho- 


-rity to amend Article 31 in 195] 


and 1955 and 1964; the revival of 
the issue by the overruling Court 
decision means not merely a spate 
of avoidable litigation but also a 
stop to ameliorative legislation. 

If a corrective is to be provided 
to remove difficulties for future 
which lie in the judiciary’s pro- 
jective overriding authority and 
the transcendental nature of le- 
gislati've power in a parliamentary 
democracy, it would be essential 
in the present context to amend the 
Constitution. Doubtless, in the ulti- 
mate sense, the interests of the 
people are represented in Parlia- 
ment and however much we might 
sophisticate and twist facts, or 
quibble about legal niceties, our 
pattern of democracy cannot be 
belied. The absence of the ‘due 
process’ clause in the Constitution 
lends weight to this contention. 
Besides, the judiciary has not been 
invested with review of some cases 
relating to property. i 

. It is, therefore, unfortunate that 
Article 31 should remain in Part 
TI. It may, finally be suggested 
that the devices proposed by some, 
such as, the convening of a new 
Constituent Assembly or arranging 
a referendum are not only fantastic 
but also extra-constitutional. The 
sole remedy, it seems to me, lies 
in amending Article 368 which per- 
mits its own amendment in such a 
way that Article 31 is taken out 
of Part III and placed in Part IV’ 
where it ought to belong and is 
included in the entrenched provi- 
sions of the Constitution. 

Thus, normally the right to pro- 
perty would be protected against 
legislative encroachment. But’ in 
exceptional situation, if the Par- 
liament persists in curtailing it, 
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INDIA, ISRAEL AND WEST ASIAN CRISIS 
MOHAMMED AYOOB 


ROFESSOR S.A.H. 
article on “India, Israel and 


the West Asian Crisis” in- Main- ~ 


stream (July 29, 1967) has been 
very interesting and illuminat- 
ing as far as the underastanding 
of the -historical background to 
the creation of Israel is concerned. 
However, the present author has, 
failed to be impressed by the 
reasons and arguments marshall- 


ed by Prof. Haqqi in justification _ 


of the Indian stand.on the recent 
West Asian crisis. 

The present author, while shar- 
ing strongly Professor Haqqi’s 
views about the injustice done to 
the Arabs as a result of the 
partition of Palestine, does not 
share his view that the present 
policy of the Indian Government 
is a logical outcome of Gandhiji’s 
denunciation of the partition of 
Palestine, or the culmination of 
the Indian tradition of support- 
ing the Arab cause in Palestine 

_ from the days of the Balfour. 
Declaration. Had this been the 
case, the Government of India 


matic recognition to the State 
of Israel and would not have’ 
allowed a Consul-General . of 
Ysrael to function’ in Bombay. 
But such a stand on the part 
of the Indian Government would 
have been, to say the least, un- 
realistic. > > . 

Irrespective of the nature of 
the historical background which: 
led to the creation of Israel, -the 
realities of the situation should 
bé taken-into consideration. As 
a result of the Arab-Jewish war 
of 1948, it was clear to all con- 
cerned that Israel had come to 
stay. The Indian Government 
adopted a very realistic attitude 
when it decided to accord recog- 
nition to Israel. 5 

Our analysis thus shows that 


a en ee ne ee 
The author is Lecturer 
in South Asian Studies (Pakis- 
tan), Indian School of Inter- 
national Studies, New Delhi 
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Haqqi’s - 


the Indian policy on Israel does 
not in any way coincide-with the 
Arab policy on this issue. The 
Arabs are, bent—by words if 
not by deeds—on the annihila- 
tion of Israel. Since India has 


-for nearly two decades recogniz- 


ed -the right of Israel to exist, 


it must be conceded, at least in ~ 


theory, that the Indian and Arab 
policies on Israel have differed 
radically as far as the fundamental 
issue of the existence versus the 
the annihilation of Israel is con- 
cerned. -7 ; 

1- It: was, therefore, all the more 
amazing to see India, in the pre- 
sent crisis, give all out support 
to President Nasser and his fellow- 
Arabs in their declared objective 
of annihilating Israel. A reference is 
being made here to thestand taken 
by India on the issues of the Gulf 
of Aqaba and the removal of the 
UNEF from Gaza, which appeared 


' to the present author as the first 


move in a concerted plan of 
action against the territorial in- 


-_ tegrity of the State of Israel. 
would have refused to grant diplo- - 


That the Arabs in general and 
President Nasser in particular 
precipitated the 
be denied by impartial observers. 
That it was a Himalayan blunder 
also became clear as the war 
proceeded. That the Israeli 
attack was more preemptive in 
nature than a pre-planned design 
for aggrandisement at the cost 
‘of the Arabs also stands to reason.. 
This crisis has not only,hurt the 
Arab cause and depicted Arab 
weakness but has also affected 
President. Nasser’s standing in the 
Arab world. The worst sufferer, 
unfortunately, was King Hussein 
of Jordan—the only Arab leader 
who accompanied his troops to 
the front line—who lost the Holy 
City of Jerusalem and the West 
Bank of Jordan in a war that 
was not of his own choosing. 

We: are -not concerned here 
with Nasser’s reasons for the 
precipitation of the West Asian 
crisis; but we are concerned with 


A 


crisis cannot- 


A 


the Indira-Chagla Government’s 
stand on this issue. India has in- 
vited the criticism of many 
friendly countries in the world 
by its policy of being more pro- 
Arab -than the Arabs themselves. 
Instead of advising caution in 
Cairo, the Indian ruling elite 
seems. to have told Nasser only 
what he wanted to hear. 

‘After the Arab debacle the 
Indian performance in the United 
Nations was no better. Instead 
of advising our Arab friends on 
the realities of the situation after 
the war, India was in ‘the peculiar 
position of upholding the. Arab 


‘stand of non-recognition of Israel 


and their right to belligerency 
vis-a-yis Israel. 

The present writer is of the 
opinion that India’s postures 
in the United Nations were the 
result not so much of a genuine 
sympathy for the Arab cause as 
the result of a competition with 
Pakistan for gaining the favour 
of the Arabs. ‘As in every other 
sphere of foreign policy India 
has suffered‘ once again from this 
constant preoccupation with Paki- 


- stan. 


The Indian position on the 
West Asian crisis seems to have 
been a corollary. of the Indo- 
Pakistani rivalry in the sub- 
continent and an extension. of this 
same rivalry to the Middle East. 


-If Pakistan was bent on: lending 


all-out support to the Arabs, 
the Indian Foreign Office seems 
to have argued, then we -must 
do the same or even better. 
But Sri Chagla forgot a few 
important aspects of the problem. 
One of these was that, unlike Pakis- 
tan, we recognize the right of 
Israel to exist. Another important 


aspect that he ignored was that, . 


once again.unlike Pakistan, the 
Indian public opihion was not 
overwhelmingly in favour of our 
extremely pro-Arab stand on the 
West Asian crisis. He also forgot 
that Pakistan, unlike us, had to 
repay a debt of gratitude to the 
West Asian nations for their 
stand during the Indo-Pakistani 


“War of 1965.. - 


Unfortunately, even in this 
pastime—competing: with Pakis- 
tan—India has failed rather 
badly. After having supported the 
Arabs tooth and nail India, 
at the last moment, gave 
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up its advantage by failing to 
*get any India-supported resolution 
passed by the General Assembly. 
In contrast, the only substantive 
resolution passed by that august 
body was the one on the status 
of Jerusalem, whose principal 
sponsor was Pakistan. Again, 
in the last vote in the General 
Assembly, India voted in favour 
of sending the Arab-Israeli ques- 
tion back to the Security Council— 
a move that the Arabs opposed. 
Pakistan, incidentally, voted with 
the Arabs. 

The question that does not 
cease to disburb the present writer 
is: Should we lose all sense of 


proportion and world realities 
trying to compete with Pakistan 
for Arab favour? The Arab stand 
on the- Indo-Pakistani War had 
proved the futility of our efforts. 
Moreover, as an Arab diplomat 
is reported to have stated on 
India: “It is useless for you to 
compete with the Pakistanis on 
the question of Palestine; the 
Pakistanis will refuse to recognize 
Israel even if the Arabs decided 
to do so.” 

As a Postscript, India also 
forgot that her support for 
an Arab-created crisis would 
have serious repercussions on that 
lifeline of India—the Suez Canal. 


IN INDIA’S BEST INTEREST 
N. LAHIRI 


ROFESSOR Haqqi’s excellent 

article on India, Israel and the 
West Asian Crisis (Mainstream, 
July 29, 1967) has brought out 
very clearly that India’s self- 
interest converged with inter- 
national ethics when the Govern- 
ment came out in support of the 
Arab cause i the recent conflict 
in West Asia. I would like to 
point out two more points which 
strengthen Professor Haqqi’s 
thesis. 


Handsome Reciprocation 


During the Indo-Pak conflict 
in 1965, we found to our dismay 
that Pakistan had been able to 
mobilise the overwhelming majo- 
rity of Arab States in her support. 
If President Nasser had not firmly 
stood by India’s side, the Casa- 
blanca summit of the Arab 
States would have surely passed 
a resolution in support of Pak- 
istan. This would have done 
irreparable damage to our case 
in Kashmir; such a precedent 
coming from the Arab States 
would have been pounced upon 
by the Western powers who have 
always shown partiality for 
Pakistan over Kashmir. 

Thus, President Nasser’s stand 
against such a move in support 
of Pakistan in 1965 helped India 
a great deal. Instead of bringing 
a chorus of support for Pakistan 
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' stand was 


over Kashmir, President Nasser 
helped to neutralise the Arab 
world, at least on official level, 
in the Indo-Pak conflict. In that 
background, it was Pakistan 
which had a lot to grumble about 
Nasser’s stand, and not India. 
In a way, Nasser reciprocated 
handsomely in 1965 for what 
India had done for him in 1956, 
at the time of the Suez crisis. 

At the same time, the experience 
of 1965 was an eye-opener for us. 
Shorn of emotions, it was clear 
to the Government that there was 
a big lag in our approach to the 
Arab countries and it was this 
lag which could be exploited by 
Pakistan. The fact that barring 
UAR (and perhaps Algeria) 
there was no Arab country which 
was prepared to accept India’s 
itself a challenge to 
our diplomacy. , 


Good Reward 


And this challenge we have 
met this time. With our unequi- 
vocal support for the Arab cause 
against Israeli aggression, we 
have been able to strengthen our 
position in the Arab world. This 
will undoubtedly pay us rich 
dividends in any future confron- 


tation with Pakistan. Diplomacy . 


in a sense ensures more than 
half of a country’s defence; in 
this sense, our present West 


Asian policy has contributed 
in a very big way to our sense 
for security. 

The second point which I would 
like to emphasise with regard to 
our West Asian policy is that our 
strong support for the Arab 
countries has opened up signi- 
ficant possibilities for our 
export trade. In normal times, 
the volume of our trade with Arab 
countries is far in excess of what 
our trade with Israel would fetch. 
The present stand of full-throated 
support for the Arab cause will 
no doubt help us to strengthen 
these trade links of ours with the 
Arab countries. 

In fact, this trade has vast 
possibilities particularly now. 
The antipathy that has been 
generated against the Western 
nations, particularly against 
USA in the Arab countries after 
the Israeli aggression, has hit the 
West’s trade with this region: 
and India with her uninhibited 
support for the Arab cause can 
very easily take over a large 
chunk of that trade. This itself 
can be a very fruitful source of 
foreign-exchange earning for | 
this country. 

Our foreign policy stand in 
the West Asian crisis is thus 
very correct from all aspects of 
national self-interest, 


— a——— 
Dear Readers, 


We are receiving many comp- 
laints about Mainstream not 
reaching subscribers by post. 


In case of non-receipt or 
late-receipt of your copy please 
write to us, mentioning your sub- 
scription number so that we can 
take up your complaint with the 

‘| postal authorities. 


General Manager 
Mainstream 

Post Box 541 
New Delhi-1 
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Investigation : Light and Dark 


ABE Prime Minister desires to 
4\know how far behind will light 
be if darkness comes. Home 
is requested -to make necessary 
investigation and report back 
findings which are urgently 


-needed here. ‘Treat this as top, 


priority. 
sdf Cabinet Secretary, 
Aug .°67 
Noted. Dep. Secy., Home, is 


hereby instructed --to proceed 
with the investigation. 
- sdf Secy., Home, 
28 Sept °67 


To under Secy.” ' Top priority. 
sd] Dep. Secy., Home, 

3 Noy. %67 
Darkness comes 


depending on ‘sunset or night 


whichever is earlier. Department. 


of Meteorology has been instruc- 
ted to furnish statistical data 
through ‘the „proper channel. 
sd/ Section Officer, 
; -25 Dec ’67 
It is entered that the Home 


every - day, - 


Minister has not- been able to | 


provide the information sought 
by. the Prime Minister, vide my 
communication dated 16 Aug ’67. 
The Prime Minister is anxious 


to know further if darkness will - 


‘set in when the Privy “Purses are 

stopped, and if so, how far behind 
‘will light be. Please expedite. 
sd] oe po 5 


Submitted to a cae Minis- 
‘ter for instruction. 


sd] (Secy., Home, 
5 Jan °68- 
No investigation need be ander: i 
taken regarding the second 
oe gh Pet Nt 


_ sdl Home Minister, 
7 ‘Jan 68 
What about the light? 
- sdf Under Secy., Home, 
nia ~ 12 Jan ° 
We are asking Irrigation. and 
Power. for a comprehensive re- 
‘port on electrification under the 
Fourth Plan. 
sd] Section ‘Officer, 
23 Jan °68 
Under Secy., on the margin : 
What Fourth Plan ? 
Investigations have led to the 
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of a document cir- 
V.I. .Lenin 


discovery, 
culated by one 


(nationality Chinese ?) which says ` 
- that electrification of the country- 


side will lead to Communism. 
Irrigation and Power may, be 
advised to go slow on any expan- 
sion of the power grid. 
sd] Director, Central 

of rengana 
Feb °68 


-We now have ear to show 


Bureau 


‘that V.I. Lenin was a Soviet 


citizen. This information was 


furnished by our Third Secy. in ` 


Moscow who actually saw a 
mausoleum where the mortal 
remains of Lenin are embalmed 
and preserved. We have further 
learned that the said Lenin had 
something to do with one Krups- 
kaya, who figures in certain files 
of External. Affairs. - 
sd] Director CBI, 
2 Mar ’68 ~ 
Chase the files. 
sd] .Secy. Home, 


25 Mar ’68 
Documents.- of the Ministry 
of External Affairs record a 


question by the then Minister, 
Ext. Affairs, Shri Swaran Singh, 
addressed to Soviet political 
officers, ‘Who is Kruskaya ?. 
The Russians were so taken 
aback that they were unable to 
answer. The Minister later noted 
with satisfaction that a great 


diplomatic victory was scored on _ 


behalf of our country, which was 


_ even more significant coming in .. 
‘the wake of a series of diplomatic 


and political “ deébacles suffered _ 
in international’ encounters by 
the previous incumbént. 

~. Dep. Secy. Zi se ; 


Information Peers Krups- 
kaya is being gathered. Mean- 


while instruction is sought. 
É _ Dep. Secy, Home, 
4 Oct ’68 


Noted. The file to lie over 
until further orders. 
; sd] Secy., Home, 
. 16 Nov 68 
Read the correspondence relat- 
ing to the Prime Minister’s pro- 
position Jf darkness comes can 


' - Noted. Submitted > to - 


light ‘be far behind? with interest. 
I would suggest that there has 
been a red herring somewhere, 
because . the proposition itself 
is a misquote. It ought to “have 


been -If winter comes can spring. 


be far behind.? and-is-a quote 
from Keats, which ‘I learned in 
my Higher Secondary . class 
last year. 
sd] Special Advisor to PM. 
20 -Dec ’68-. 
the 
Prime Minister. - The misquote 
is from Shelly, not Keats. 
; sd]. Cabinet 
20 Dec ’68 
Investgate - Shelly and report. 
Top priority. 
sd] Prime Minister, 
~ 29 Dec ‘68. 
It has been confirmed that the 


Secy., 


“postulation If winter comes can 


spring be far behind ? has ~been 
inadvertently misquoted 


instructions. 
ans sd] Cabinet Secy., 
4 28 -Mar ’69 
Apologise to the British Council 
for the misquote. 
sd] - Prime 
I Apr °69 | 
The British Council ` requests, 
to be left . out of the affair. They 
suggest we directly - approach 
Commonwealth Secy,, London. 
. sd] Cabinet - Secy., 
5 Aug °69 ` 
We have had no‘response from 
London. R f 
sd] Cabinet Secy., 
-7 Nov ’69 ` 
‘London maintains. silence. 
sd] Cabinet Secy., 
18 Dec ’69 
Repeat Apology. 
sd] Prime- Minister 
20 Dec °69° 
There is no response from Lon- 


don regarding the first and the . 


second apologies. 


Sd] Cabinet Secy., . 
7 Oct “10 
Noted. - Pursue’ file as top ° 
priority. 


sd] Prime Minister. 
5 Nav °70 
Noted. File to lie over until 
further orders. 
sd] Cabinet Secy., 
10 Nov ’70 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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~. Lest We Forget .. 


THROWN TO THE.WOLVES: ABDUL GHAFFAR by Pyarelal- l 


(Publishers : 
Rs 10. ~ 


oRE than any other follower of 
Mahatma Gandhi, it is Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan who has held 
steadfastly to Gandhian methods 
and ideals and has on that account 
been subjected to suffering that 
seems to have no end. He met 
Gandhiji for the first time in 1931 
but more than a decade before 
that had begun converting the 
fierce warlike Pathans to. the 
path of non-violent resistance to 
„evil and tyranny. Considering. 
the character and background 
of the human material which he 
shaped into soldiers of non-vio- 
Jence, his achievement was in a 
sense even more striking than that 
of Gandhiji. 
‘The Khudai Khidmatgars 
(the Servants of God) became the 
symbol of the striving for freedom 
of the brave Pathans of the 
Frontier. As such, all the anger 
of the British Raj was let loose 
against them. But under the 
gravest of provocations the Red 
Shirts stood loyal to their pledge 
to their leader and did not lift a 
hand to strike anyone. In a com- 
munity where the slightest provo- 
cation could lead to a blood feud 
and plain murder the message of 
love and humanitarianism had 
been made to permeate to the 
farthest corners. The credit goes 
to Ghaffar Khan,  endearingly 
known all over- the country as 
Badshah Khan and Frontier 
Gandhi. a. 

In the Non-Cooperation Move- 
ment of 1919-22 came the first 
indication of the mighty weapon 
Badshah Khan had forged for 
his people: it meant a great deal 
of suffering and humiliation, but 
it also meant a forging of unity 


and patient determination to - 


shake off the foreign yoke. At 
Peshawar the British ordered 
wanton firing on a huge concourse 
of peaceful Pathans —' Muslims, 
Hindus arid Sikhs. Several. hund- 


AUGUST 26, 1967 


Eastlight Book House, ‘Calcutta : 


described the’ giant who 


„over one hundred 


‘Quit 
released in 1945. 


1966). pp 164; 


reds were killed; even brave 


“women -who stepped forward 


with heads high to face the bullets 
were not spared. The saga of 
courage had its impact : “Two 
platoons of war-hardened Garh- 
walis,.... being ordered to open 
fire upon the unresisting crowd, 


were so moved by what they saw. 


that they refused to obey. They 
were courtmartialled and senten- 
ced to terms of imprisonment 
varying from 10 to 14 years.” 

Sri Pyarelal records that one 
of these men, Chandra Singh, 
on the expiry of his term in 1942, 
came to Gandhiji and stayed for 
a time at the Sevagram ashram.. 
No wonder that C.F. Andrews 
had 
brought about this magic trans- 
formation among the Pathans 
“a king among men by stature 
and dignity of bearing.” 

The Gandhi-Irwin Pact marked 
a victory for the Pathans, and 


the British officials in the .Fron- ‘ 


tier Province did not like it. at 
all. They decided to, crush the 
Khudai Khidmatgar movement. 
This was in in 1931. But oppres- 
sion led to contrary results : in 
1930 the Red Shirts numbered 
about 500; in 1938 they totalled 
thousand. 
Badshah Khan spent much of 
his time during the struggle for 
independence in various British 
jails; for quite some time he was 
externed from his home province. 
The last time he went to jail in 
British India was during ‘the 
India movement: he was 


Then came the talks for transfer 


of power. Badshah Khan opposed ` 


the two-nation theory tooth and 
nail, and refused to accept the 


- division’ of men on the basis of 


religion. “I ‘believe India - is 
inhabited by one single nation— 
Hindus and Muslims included,” 
he declared. Despite him the 


_ tected the 


Muslim Leaguers were able to 
introduce the flame of com- 
munalism into the NWFP, abet- 
ted by British officialdom bent 
upon. crushing the Frontier 
Gandhi and his non-violent 
army. And during the communal - 
strife the Khudai Khidmatgars 
courageously defended and pro- 
minorities, often at 
the cost of their lives. Governor 
Olaf Caroe attempted to discredit 
the Khan Saheb Ministry on the 
sirength of disturbances which 
he and his henchmen had helped 
the Muslim League to- start. 
Ghaffar Khan exposed the Gover- 
nor’s double game in a powerful 


-indictment. He appealed to the 


Muslim League not to play the 
British game but to settle all 
differences with the Congress. 
The appeal went unheard. 
_ Partition came as a great 
blow to this mighty freedom 
fighter. He says he was not in- 
formed of the Congress decision 
to accept partition even though 
he had been in Delhi at that time. 
The deicision broke his. heart, 
even as it did Gandhiji’s. The 
Muslim League with British 
connivance sent a large number 
of Punjab Muslims to the Fron- 
tier when there were indications 
that a referendum might be sug- 
gested. p 
Ghaffar Khan opposed a refer- 
endum of this kind in which the 
Pathans’ view would not pre- 
vail; but Mountbatten persuaded 
the Congress leadership to. 
accept the plan. What the Frontier 
Gandhi wanted was a three-way 
referendum—whether to join 
India or Pakistan, or be indepen- 
dent. This was not acceptable to 
the British rulers and their hench- 


‘men in the Muslim League. 


So when British rule ended, 
a new battle for the freedom of 
the Pathans began for the Khan 
Brothers. Dr Khan Saheb was still 
at the head of the Ministry, and 
finding no constitutional way of 
getting rid of the Congress Minis- 
try, Governor--General Jinnah 
dismissed Dr. Khan ` Saheb’s 
Ministry. ` 

Ghaffar Khan ‘offered to co- 
operate with: Pakistan provided 
the Pathans were left free to 
shape their own destiny. Jinnah, 
it appears, was half-inclined to 
accept autonomy for the Frontier 
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Province; but he was prevailed 
upon by his colleagues and Bri- 
tish officials still serving in Pak- 
istan against any such. idea. 
Jinnah allowed himself to be 
persuaded by these,-and the-result 
was repression reminiscent of the 
worst period of British Raj—in 
some respects it was even worse. 

Fifteen of the twenty years of 
fréedom Ghaffar Khan has sperit 
in Pakistani prisons : and for two 
years and more he-has been an 


exile living. in .Kabul. But his- 


spirit is undaunted, at 77. He is 
sad that those. who. had fought. 
shoulder to shoulder with the 
Pathans for independence should 
have let them down when free- 


dom was in sight. In ‘spite of all 
his suffering and thé apparently 


_ insurmountable obstacles in the 


way of the Pathans achieving their 
dreams, he has not lost faith in 
God and man. 

He is disappointed with thé 


-change that has’ overtaken the 


Congress organisation after the 
attainment of independence : he 
feels that the, Congress had lost 
the faith of the masses only be- 


‘cause Congressmen had become 


enamoured of office and had’ for- 
gotten the teachings of Gandhiji. 


There-is~certainly a great deal of - 
* truth in this assessment. 


Among. the appendices is in- 
-cluded Ghaffar Khan’s written 


statement before the High Court 
of West Pakistan : it was the most 
powerful indictment of Pakistan 
ever, and concluded with these 
words : “Nothing can prevent 
me from demanding that what- 
ever injustices the Britishers have 
done to Pakhtoons must now be 
undone.” s 
The volume also contains the 
gist of the conversations Sri 


. Pyarelal. had with the Frontier 


Gandhi in Kabul two years back.” 
This saga of one of the greatest 
-men of our times deserves to be 
cherished. And ‘as one reads it, 


<- the prayer will go up that the 


great man’s noble cause must 
win. -=—C. NC. 





CACO POLITICS “(Continued fron from Page 27). ` 


averagè consumer has- been more 
satisfied than before. The Govern- 
ment readily agreed to this propo- 


-sition and-another lease of life was. 
given to the Cément Allocation’ 


Co-ordination Organisation. 
What factors went into the exa- 
-mination of the case of the CACO 
are now known. -It appears that 


the concerned interests have been ` 


working more on gathering poli- 
tical manoeuvrability rather than 
promoting the cause of production 
and consumers. If the-distribution 
and availability of cement fared 


well during the last year, the cre-- 
dit does not belong so much to ~ 


the association as to the fortuit- 


ous circumstances of the ‘Plan 
recess. But even then the produc- 
tion hardly matched the demand. 


Among consuming sectors debacle . 


in agriculture took away not less 


than 10-to 15 per cent of the 
< demand. : 


In the process 3s of CACO opera- 


tions, the country has lost two 


. more valuable years to step up— 
_ or -to create conditions for step- 


ping up—the production of 


- cement: This presents another case 
_ spotlighting. that an objective short 
‘of ‘attaining a commanding posi- 


tion by the public sector in the 





' production of à necessary coin- ` 
modity can lead the country to. 
distress. : 

The Cement Corporation of - 
India, a public sector undértaking 
is still in infancy. While the pro- 
gress of this venture will be watch-’ 
ed with interest, what one expects. 
is an unequivocal statement by the 
Government that a position .will 
‘soon be reached by the, public- - 
sector units from where they can 
influence the pattern of produc- 
tion and prices: Anditis only then 
that vulgarisation of political life 
-in the country in the manner the . 
CACO has done ese can be 
avoided. 





AMENDMENT OF FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS’ (Continued from Page 33) `. 


it might well do so by resort to.a 
difficultprocess of amendment ren- 
dered more difficult by the consi- 
derable reduction in one-party 
majority at the Centre and the 
- existence of non-Congress Govern- 
` ments in several States. The Direc- 
tive Principles of State Policy can 
_be given a meaning in case the 


` -Government is able to muster suff- 


cient strength. The people as 
final judges of the-acts of the 
Parliament can give their verdict 
at the.poll. The legal hurdles will’ 
not be there. . 

The doctrine of the inviolability 
of property rights has been consis- 


tently exploded by the new con- 


“TANGENT (Continued from Pigs 36) 


What is the response from’ 
‘Commonwealth Secy.? 


sd| ` Prime Minister; 


: 8° Dec’ 71 - 
Communications 
two -years to London regarding 


the apology has- failed to elicit - - 


response. 
sdf Cabinet Secy., 
17 Jan °72- - 
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of the last 


This is an unfriendly act on the 
part of the United Kingdom. 


sd] Prime Minister, 
20- Jan °72 


External Affairs please note. 
sd] Dep. Secy., 
-~ Prime _Minister’s Sectt. 


cept of social justice. To obviate 
‘it in- the conditions of seething 
poverty in India is to invite’blood- - - 
shed and disorder. That, I believe, ` 
is the danger inherent in the Sup- 
reme Court Judgement and can be > 
warded off by the remedy pro- 
posed above. 7 


Immediately after the °72 polis , 
‘The file may be closed; torn -` 
to bits, and burned along with ` 
rubbish. Stupids, - don’t I know 
all about the light now, and 
the darkness? : 
- sd} Prime Minister, 
_ I Mar °72 
E —Charvaka 
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SECOND IN THE WORLD 
IN PER CAPITA, PRODUCTION OF CHEMICALS 


CHEMIEANLAGEN—EXPORT GmbH. 
102, Berlin, Rosenstrasse-15 
Export Complete plants and equipment for chemical industries 


DIA CHEMIEAUSRUSTUNGEN, 
108, Berlin, Mohrenstrasse 53-54 


Export Machinery and equipment for food processing industries 
* Refrigerating equipment 
* Armatures for all branches of industry 
* Regulators 
* Hydraulic equipment 
* Aggregates 
DIA CHEMIE, 

102, Berlin, Georgenkirchplatz 
Export Inorganic and Organic Chemicals 
* Pharmaceutical Products 
* Drugs 
* Photo Chemicals 
* Plastics 


For Trade enquiries please contact : 
The Trade Representation Of 
The German Democratic Republic in India 


New Delhi : 1, Kautilya Marg, Tel. 34206 
Bombay : Mistry Bhawan, 122, Dinshaw 
Wacha Road, Tel. 245051/8 
Calcutta : Faraday House, P-17, Mission 
Row Extension, Tel. 238531 
Madras : 1/1, Kodambakkam High Road, 


Nungambakkam, Tel. 37615 
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